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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


OrFicK  or  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  D.  C, ,  OcUibiT  i,  1900. 
Sib:  The  sixty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Atfaira 
is  respectfully  submitted. 

FINANCE. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1901,  is  $8,873,239.24.  Of  this  amount 
18,197,239-24  is  appropriated  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May 
31, 1900,  and  $676,000  by  the  act  of  June  6, 1900,  ratifying  the  agree- 
ments with  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  Idaho,  and  with 
the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanchen  in  Oklahoma. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  was  $7,749,- 
951.94.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  amount  given  in  the  last  annual 
report,  which  is$7,678,863.19.  Thediflference,  $71,088.75,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  since  that  report  was  made  appropriations  aggre- 
gating the  amount  of  the  difference  were  made  in  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill  of  February  9,  1900,  and  the  deficiency  bill  of  June  6,  1900,  as 
follows: 

Corrent  and  contingent  expenses $19, 938. 75 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 2, 650. 00 

Bfiscellaneous 48, 500. 00 

Total 71,088.75 

The  different  objects  of  appropriation  for  the  two  years  are  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Tablb  1. — AppropriaiioiM  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1900  and  1901, 


Current  and  contingent  expenrcfl 

PnlfllUn^  treaty  stlpalatlons 

MisceUuieouii  mipports,  gratuities. 

Inridental  expenses 

Support  of  schools 

Miscellaneotui 

Fftjrment  for  lands .. . 


1901. 


$831,378.75 

2,665,600.81 

684,775.00 

80,900.00 

2.936,080.00 

402,617.38 

148,600.00 


Total. 


7,749,961.94 


S824,240.00 

2,512,447.45 

646,500.00 

92.680.00 

8,080,367.00 

1,041,004.79 

676,000.00 


8,873,239.24 
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The  excess  of  1901  over  1900  is  $1,123,287.30.    The  diflference  is 

accounted  for  as  follows: 

Increase: 

Incidental  expenses $11,780.00 

Support  of  schools 144, 287. 00 

Miscellaneous 638,387.41 

Payment  for  land 527,400.00 

1, 321, 854. 41 

Decrease: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $7, 138. 75 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 153, 153. 36 

Miscellaneous  supports 38, 275. 00 

198, 567. 11 

1, 123, 287. 30 

The  estimates  foi*  1901  submitted  to  Congress  were  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $794, 200. 00 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 2, 331, 369. 52 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 679, 000. 00 

Incidental  expenses 89, 180, 00 

Support  of  schools 2, 781, 677. 00 

Miscellaneous 125,200.00 

Total 6,800,526.52 

The  excess  of  appropriations  over  estimates  was  $2,072,712.72.  The 
following  are  the  principal  items  not  included  in  the  estimates  that  go 
to  make  up  the  excess: 

Commission  to  Five  Civilized  Tribes $524,000.00 

Town-site  Commission,  Indian  Territory 67,000.00 

Suppressing  the  spread  of  smallpox  in  Indian  Territory  . .  50, 000. 00 

Payment  to  settlers  on  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. .  171, 615. 44 

Payment  to  Flambeau  Lumber  Company 12, 039. 35 

Payment  to  Indians,  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  and  Apaches, 

Kiowas,  and  Comanchee 676, 000. 00 

Total 1,500,654.79 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  were  as 

follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $618, 487. 39 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 2,410,310.75 

Mi*H^ellaneous  supports,  gratuities 586, 474. 49 

TruHt  funds: 

Interest 1,498,651.48 

Principal 216,267.04 

Proceetls  of  land 94,869.40 

Incidental  expenses 62, 801. 82 

Support  of  schools 2,734,245.06 

Miscellaneous 1,952,999.33 

Total 10,175,106.76 
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The  amount  given  above  as  being  for  the  support  of  schools  repre- 
sents only  the  expenditures  from  funds  appropriated  gratuitously  by 
Congress  for  that  purpose.  This  does  not,  however,  represent  the 
full  amount  expended  for  Indian  schools.  A  large  number  of  schools 
are  supported  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  sums  reported  above,  as  expended  under  the  head  of 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  and  interest  on  trust  funds,  $600,000  was 
used  for  school  purposes;  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  least 
$3,330,000  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 

Inquiry  is  sometimes  made  of  the  Office  as  to  how  much  the  Indians 
have  cost  the  Government  since  its  beginning.  To  such  inquirers 
it  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  know  that,  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury compilation,  the  total  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Indian 
service  from  March  4,  1789,  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  was 
$368,368,217.17. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  SUPPLIES. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  last  fiscal  year — in  fact,  since  1877 — 
Indian  goods  and  supplies  were  transported  by  contract  under  the 
act  of  March  3,  1877  (19  Stat.,  291),  which  provided  that  thereafter 
contracts  for  transportation  involving  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$2,000  should  be  advertised  and  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
The  practice  was,  at  the  annual  lettings  which  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  each  year,  to  invite  bids  for  the  transportation  of  Indian  goods,  from 
the  places  where  they  were  bought  and  delivered,  to  their  several 
points  of  destination,  and  to  award  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidders,  as 
the  law  required.  In  every  case  the  successful  bidders  were  individ- 
uals who  contracted  under  heavy  bond  to  transport  whatever  goods 
might  be  turned  over  to  them  at  a  flat  rate.  In  no  instance  did  rail- 
roads or  other  conmion  carriers  compete  for  the  business. 

The  transportation  of  Indian  goods  and  supplies  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  both  oral  and  written,  for  years,  and  elaborate  reports 
were  made  thereon  from  time  to  time.  Many  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tem in  vogue  thought  it  the  best,  while  other  well-informed  persons 
thought  the  Government  could  do  better  by  shipping  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  way  than  by  contract  as  it  had  been  doing.  In  order  that 
the  matter  might  be  tested,  if  such  course  were  deemed  advisable, 
Congress  was  asked  to  give  the  Department  the  option  of  shipping 
under  contract  or  in  open  market.  That  body  responded  by  inserting 
the  following  clause  in  the  deficiency  act  of  July  7,  1898: 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  Indian  goods  and  supplies  shall  be 
transported  under  contract  as  provided  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1877,  or  in  open  mar- 
ket by  conmion  carriers,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  discretion  shall  deter- 
mine (30  Stats.,  676). 

At  the  annual  letting  of  contracts  in  Chicago  in  April,  1899,  bids  for 
transportation  were  received  as  usual;  but  after  consultation  with  the 
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Department  it  was  finally  concluded  to  take  advantage  of  the  discretion 
given  by  the  act  just  quoted  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  at  least.  Conse- 
quently all  bids  for  transportation  were  rejected  and  the  authority  of 
the  Department  requested  to  ship  in  open  market  by  common  carrier 
at  tariff  or  better  rates.  This  was  readily  granted  and  the  office  at 
once  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  new  system.  The  machinery  of  the  old 
system  with  comparatively  few  changes  was  applied  to  the  new,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  inexperience  of  the  office,  with  comparatively  little 
friction.  The  result  of  a  year's  experience  of  the  new  method  is  now 
before  the  office  and  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Goods 
have  been  handled  and  transported  at  considerably  less  cost  than  before, 
and  what  is  of  much  greater  benefit  to  the  Indians,  time  has  been  gained 
in  the  delivery  of  goods.  Under  the  old  system  goods  would  not  be 
delivered  for  six  months  after  they  were  purchased,  while  under  the 
present  system  no  delay  whatever  has  occurred. 

The  accounts  for  last  year's  transportation  are  nearly  all  in  and  paid 
and  the  office  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  fair  comparison.  The  accounts 
so  far  settled  show  that  13,973,645  pounds  of  freight  were  transported 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

Under  the  old  system,  at  the  rates  offered  by  bidders  in  April, 

1899,  it  would  have  cost  to  transport  this $182, 025. 39 

Under  the  new  system  it  has  actually  cost 135, 432. 91 

Apparent  saving 46, 592. 48 

The  old  method  had  its  advantages,  one  of  which  was  the  absolute 
responsibility  of  contractors.  As  they  received  goods  so  they  had  to 
deliver  them.  The  Government  was  at  no  risk  whatever  for  loss  or 
shrinkage  or  breakage.  All  that  had  to  be  made  good.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  the  Government  ships  at  owner's  risk  and  does  not  insure,  it 
runs  the  risk  of  losses.  But  one  loss  of  any  consequence  happened 
last  year.  In  November,  1899,  the  steamer  Canestoga^  of  the  Western 
States  Line,  sank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  laden  with  Indian 
goods  valued  at  $7,646.24.  Many  of  the  goods  were  saved  and  for- 
warded to  destination,  but  the  remainder,  valued  at  $3,937.37,  were 
lost.  Whether  the  loss  will  fall  upon  the  carrier  or  the  Government 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  matter  is  now  before  the  proper 
oflSeers  of  the  Government  for  adjustment. 

The  new  method  has  added  somewhat  to  the  clerical  work  of  the 
warehouses,  while  the  settlement  of  transportation  accounts  under  the 
new  system  necessitates  an  increased  clerical  force  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. Making  allowance,  however,  for  all  of  this,  for  hauling 
from  railroad  stations,  for  occasional  storage  charges,  and  other  simi- 
lar expenses,  which  were  heretofore  borne  by  the  contractors,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  a  material  saving  has  been  effected.  A  conservative 
estimate  is  that  this  saving  will  amount  to  20  per  cent. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  SELF-SUPPORT. 

THE   RATION   SYSTEM. 

A  matter  that  occupies  the  earnest  attention  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  Indian  work  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  elevating  the 
Indian  race  is  the  system  that  prevails  and  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  of  issuing  rations  regularly  to  certain  of  the  tribes. 

The  ration  system  is  the  corollary  of  the  reservation  system.  To 
confine  a  people  upon  resei^vations  where  the  natural  conditions  are 
such  that  agriculture  is  more  or  less  a  failure  and  all  other  means  of 
making  a  livelihood  limited  and  uncertain,  it  follows  inevitably  that 
they  must  be  fed  wholly  or  in  part  from  outside  sources  or  drop  out 
of  existence.  This  is  the  situation  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  to-day. 
It  was  not  always  so.  Originally  and  until  a  compai'atively  recent 
period  the  red  man  was  self-supporting.  Leading  somewhat  of  a 
nomadic  life,  he  roamed  with  unrestricted  freedom  over  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  game,  which  was  plentiful,  or  located  upon  those  spots 
fitted  by  nature  to  make  his  primitive  agriculture  productive.  All 
this  is  changed.  The  advent  of  the  white  man  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  From  east  to  west,  from  one  place  to  another,  like  poor  Jo 
in  Bleak  House,  the  Indian  has  been  "movin'  on"  until  he  can  go  no 
further.  Surrounded  by  whites,  located  upon  unproductive  reserva- 
tions often  in  a  rigorous  climate,  he  awaits  the  destiny  which  under 
existing  conditions  he  is  powerless  to  avert.  Of  the  causes  that  led  to 
this  or  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  speak.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  discuss  the  present 
and  not  to  criticise  the  past. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  it,  the  extent  of  the  ration  sys- 
tem is  probably  not  generally  known.  It  may  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  to  describe  the  situation  just  as  it  is. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  information  the  Indian  population  of 
the  United  States  is  about  267,900.  Of  this  number,  about  45,270 
receive  a  daily  ration.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  rations  are  given 
out  daily,  but  that  they  are  issued  periodically,  generally  twice  a 
month,  the  quantity  issued  being  based  upon  a  certain  daily  allowance 
for  each  individual.  Issues  are  made  to  the  heads  of  families,  each 
member  of  the  family  being  counted,  even  to  the  smallest  infant, 
except  the  children  in  boarding  schools.  These  are  not  included  in 
the  number  receiving  daily  rations  given  above. 

Except  for  the  Sioux,  who  will  be  spoken  of  later,  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  the  subsistence  issued  is  not  fixed  by  treaty  or  agreement 
with  the  tribes,  but  is  regulated  by  the  Department  according  to  the 
means  and  necessities  of  each  tribe.  The  princii)al  articles  issued 
are  beans,  beef  (or  its  equivalent  in  bacon),  flour,  coffee,  and  sugar. 
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According  to  Department  regulations,  the  following  constitutes  the 
ration  of  these  articles: 

To  100  rations: 

150  pounds  net  beef  (or  bacon  in  lieu). 

3  pounds  beans. 

4  pounds  coffee. 
50  i)ounds  flour. 

7  pounds  sugar. 

This,  however,  is  the  maximum  allowance,  which  of  late  years  ha« 
rarely  or  never  been  issued,  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  office  being 
to  reduce  rations  as  far  as  practicable. 

As  has  been  said,  the  ration  issued  varies  according  to  the  tribe,  and 
its  value  varies  correspondingly.  The  following  will  show  the  tribes 
that  are  receiving  daily  rations  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  ration 
allowed  to  each  for  the  current  year: 

Table  2. — JHbes  other  than  SIoilx  receiving  nUionSf  and  cod  of  the  ration. 


Agency. 


Tribes. 


Blackf eet,  Mont Blackf eet,  Blood ,  and  Piegan 

Crow,  Mont i  Crow 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont i  Orouventre  and  Anlniboin 

Fort  Peck,  Mont Yanktonai  Sioux  and  Asdniboln 

Tongue  River,  Mont Northern  Cheyenne 

Shofihoni,  Wyo I  Shoehoni  and  Northern  Arapaho 

Southern  Ute,  Colo Ute 

Ouray,  Utah I do 

Uinta,  etc.,  Utah | .  ^. .  .do 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Lemhi,  Idaho 

Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak 

Yankton ,  8.  Dak 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Okla 

Kiowa.  Okla 

Jicarilla,  N.  Mex 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz 

Colorado  River,  Ariz 


Number 

requiring 

rations. 


Shoshonl  and  Bannock 

Shoshoni,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeater 

Arikara,  Orosventrc,  and  Mandan 

Sioux 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Apache,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Wichita,  etc. 

Jicarilla  Apache 

Apache 

do 

Mohave,  etc 


1,850 

1,860 

1,027 

1.654 

1,854 

1,400 

972 

700 

770 

1,288 

865 

1,018 

1,540 

2,500 

3,296 

848 

2,627 

1,789 

550 


Total 


27,393 


Cost  per 
capita. 


183.00 
29.00 
42.00 
28.00 
47.00 
80.00 
13.00 
17.00 
12.00 
13.00 
17.00 
17.00 
18.00 
16.00 
9.00 
23.00 
24.00 
9.00 
6.00 


As  the  value  of  the  full  established  ration  at  current  prices  is  about 
$51,  it  will  readily  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  issue  of  rations  has  been 
reduced. 

Of  the  45,270  receiving  daily  rations  from  the  Government,  17,876, 
or  nearly  two-fifths,  belong  to  the  great  Sioux  Nation,  known  as  the 
Sioux  of  different  tribes,  located  in  North  and  South  Dakota.  These 
Indians  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  as  their  case  is  different 
from  the  others  in  that  the  rations  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  to  be  given  are  specifically  named  in  the  agreement  of  1876, 
ratified  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1877.  That  agreement,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  cession  of  certain  territory  and  rights,  obligates  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  Indians  with  subsistence  consisting  of  a 
ration  for  each  individual  of: 

1}  pounds  of  beef  (or  i  pound  bacon  in  lieu  thereof) , 
i  pound  flour, 
i  pound  com;  and 
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For  every  100  rations — 

4  pounds  coffee, 
8  pounds  sugar, 
3  pounds  beans, 

or  in  lieu  of  said  articles  the  equivalent  thereof;  such  rations,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  continued  ''until  the 
Indians  are  able  to  support  themselves." 

The  value  of  the  full  Sioux  ration  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
location  of  the  agency  to  which  the  Indians  belong,  but  at  the  average 
prices  paid  it  is  about  $50  per  capita  per  annum.  The  full  ration,  how- 
ever, is  not  now  issued,  nor  has  it  been  for  the  last  few  years,  it  hav- 
ing been  gradually  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Office. 

The  following  will  show  the  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  that  are 
receiving  daily  rations,  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  ration  allowed 
for  the  present  year: 

Table  3. — Sioux  receiving  ratianSf  and  cod  of  the  raiion. 


Agency. 


Standing  Rock,  N.  Dak. . 

Crow  Creek,  8.  Dak 

Cheyenne  River,  8.  Dak. 


Lower  Bral6, 8.  Dak. 
Pine  Ridge,  8.  Dak. . 
Rosebud,  8.  Dak 


Total 


Band. 


Yanktonai,  Hunkpapa,  Blackf eet 

Lower  Yanktonai 

Blackfeet,  Sans  Arcs,  Minlconjou,  and 
Two  Kettle. 

Lower  Bral6 

Oglala 

Bral6,  Loafer,  Two  Kettle,  and  Wajiaziab . 


Number 
requir- 
ing ra- 
tions. 


8,215 

867 

2,440 

874 
6,818 
4,662 


17,876 


Cost  per 
capita. 


t34.00 
86.00 
86.00 

83.00 
88.00 
86.00 


The  average  cost  per  capita  for  the  whole  nation  is  about  $35. 

It  Dtiay  give  a  better  idea,  perhaps,  of  what  these  Indians  get  to  take 
the  two  principal  items  of  beef  and  flour  and  show  what  is  allowed  each 
individual.  With  the  sum  named  enough  has  been  provided  of  these 
two  articles  to  give  over  1  pound  of  net  beef  and  over  5f  ounces  of  flour 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  reservations  (outside  of  school 
children)  every  day  in  the  year.  Besides  this  they  get  the  additional 
articles  named.  Improvidence  may  make  the  Indians  go  hungiy,  but 
with  the  rations  issued  they  are  certainly  in  no  danger  of  starvation. 
Although  the  Sioux  agreement  says  Chat  rations  are  to  continue  only 
until  they  are  able  to  support  themselves,  the  Indians  protest  against 
any  reduction  and  claim  the  full  ration  as  a  right.  If  this  is  conceded, 
the  time  when  they  will  be  self-supporting  lies  in  the  very  distant 
future,  if  it  comes  at  all,  for  as  long  as  they  are  supported  by  others 
there  is  no  necessity  for  supporting  themselves,  and  consequently 
they  make  little  or  no  effort. 

In  addition  to  those  receiving  a  daUy  ration,  a  number  of  Indians 
are  assisted  by  occasional  issues,  and  at  several  agencies  the  old  and 
indigent  are  provided  for.  These,  however,  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  aggregating  about  12,570.    Altogether  there  are  about  57,570 
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Indians  receiving  subsistence  in  some  degree  or  other  from  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  total  population  of  267,900.  This,  as  has  been 
said,  is  exclusive  of  children  in  boarding  schools,  who  are  wholly- 
cared  for  and  liberally  provided  for  there. 

The  total  cost  of  the  subsistence  purchased  for  issue  to  Indians  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  about  $1,231,000. 

The  evils  likely  to  arise  from  the  gratuitous  issue  of  rations  were 
early  anticipated  by  the  Government  and  steps  taken  looking  to  their 
prevention.  In  1875,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Indians  to  labor 
and  become  self-supporting,  Congress  passed  a  law  requiring  all  able* 
bodied  male  Indians  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  in  return  for 
supplies  and  annuities  issued  them,  to  perform  services  upon  the  res- 
ervation for  the  benefit  of  themselves  or  the  tribe  to  an  amount  equal 
in  value  to  the  supplies  to  be  delivered,  and  that  such  allowances 
should  be  distributed  to  them  upon  condition  of  the  performance  of 
such  labor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  however,  was  authorized 
to  exempt  any  particular  tribe  from  its  operations  where  he  deemed 
it  proper  and  expedient. 

In  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  law,  the  Regulations 
of  the  Indian  Ofiice  make  it  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  distribute  sup- 
plies and  annuities  according  to  labor.  These  regulations  go  further 
than  this,  and  in  order  to  enable  agents  not  only  to  encourage,  but 
also  to  enforce,  regular  labor  among  Indians,  require  that  sugar, 
coflfee,  and  tea,  except  in  cases  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  shall  be  issued 
to  Indians  only  in  payment  for  labor  performed  by  them  for  them- 
selves or  for  the  tribe.  The  regulations  also  make  it  the  duty  of 
agents  to  see  that  each  able-bodied  male  Indian  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  labor,  and  when  this  is  done  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  Indian  is 
entitled  to  a  daily  ration,  determining  the  matter  rather  from  the  spirit 
and  disposition  to  work  manifested  than  from  the  value  of  the  work 
performed.  Though  agents  are  required  to  and  do  certify  upon  the 
issue  vouchers  that  labor  has  been  performed  upon  the  reservations  by 
the  Indians  to  whom  the  supplies  have  been  issued,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law  and  regulations  are  complied  with 
on  some  of  the  reservations. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  method  of  issuing 
rations  in  late  years.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  for  the  Indians  to 
assemble  at  a  central  supply  station  on  ration  day.  At  a  given  time 
the  cattle,  wild  by  nature,  frightened  and  desperate  by  their  surround- 
ings, were  turned  loose  to  be  chased  by  the  Indians,  yelling  and  whoop- 
ing, and  shot  down  upon  the  prairie  in  imitation  of  the  savage  method 
of  buffalo  hunting  of  the  early  days.  When  the  animal  was  killed  a 
a  motley  assembly  of  Indians,  ponies,  and  dogs  of  all  sizes  and  ages 
gathered  around  where  it  lay.  The  bucks  and  squaws  gorged  themselves 
upon  the  raw  entrails  and  smoking  blood,  the  hide  was  taken  to  the 
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traders,  and  the  squaws  divided  up  the  carcass  and  took  it  away.  To 
satisfy  a  morbid  curiosity  people  used  to  ti-avel  sometimes  a  long  dis- 
tance to  visit  the  agencies  on  ration  day  to  witness  these  savage  sights. 
Another  evil  connected  with  the  old  system  which  hindered  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Indians  was  the  time  necessarily  consumed  by  them  in  going 
to  and  from  the  central  issue  station.  In  many  instances  the  distance 
they  had  to  travel  was  so  great  that  they  were  almost  continuously  on 
the  road.  All  of  that  has  been  done  away.  Issue  stations  have  been 
established  at  convenient  places.  Beef,  with  other  supplies,  is  issued 
to  them  in  a  civilized  way,  and  the  necessity  for  so  much  travel  no 
longer  exists. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who 
from  observation  and  experience  are  qualified  to  speak  intelligently 
on  the  subject,  that  the  gratuitous  issue  of  rations,  except  to  the  old 
and  helpless,  is  detrimental  to  the  Indian.  It  encourages  idleness  and 
destroys  labor;  it  promotes  beggary  and  suppresses  independence;  it 
perpetuates  pauperism  and  stifles  industry;  it  is  an  effectual  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  the  Indian  toward  civilization. 

Yet,  objectionable  as  it  is,  the  system  must  continue  as  long  as  the 
present  reservation  system  continues.  Until  the  Indians  are  placed  in 
a  position  where  the  way  is  open  before  them  to  support  themselves 
they  must  be  assisted.  A  civilized  nation  will  not  permit  them  to 
starve.  As  a  metihod  of  aiding  the  deserving  while  they  are  learning 
the  art  of  self-support  the  ration  system  is  commendable.  That  is  its 
aim  and  object.  The  great  evil  lies  in  the  gratuitous  distribution  to  all 
alike.  With  the  necessities  of  life  assured  without  effort,  the  incentive 
to  labor  disappears  and  indolence  with  its  baleful  influence  reigns 
supreme. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  described, 
but  as  a  beginning  the  indisciiminate  issue  of  rations  should  stop  at 
once,  a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  accomplish  as  long  as  tribes  are 
herded  on  reservations  having  everything  in  common.  The  old  and 
helpless  should  be  provided  for,  but  with  respect  to  the  able-bodied  the 
policy  of  reducing  rations  and  issuing  them  only  for  labor  should  be 
strictly  enforced,  while  those  who  have  been  educated  in  Indian  schools 
should  be  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  resources. 

ANNUITY   PAYMENTS. 

In  intimate  connection  with  the  ration  system  with  respect  to  its 
effect  upon  the  Indians  is  the  payment  to  them  annually  of  various  sums 
in  cash.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  $1,607,642. 68  were 
sent  out  to  the  officers  of  the  Department  for  distribution  among  the 
various  Indian  tribes.  Several  of  the  payments  were  very  large, 
others  were  very  small,  the  per  capita  ranging  from  $256  down  to  60 
cents.  The  money  distributed  was  that  appropriated  in  pursuance  of 
treaty  stipulations,  or  derived  from  interest  on  trust  funds  in  the 
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Treasury  belonging  to  the  tribes,  or  was  the  income  from  grazing.  As 
the  law  or  treaties  provide  that  these  treaty  and  trust  funds  shall  be  paid 
per  capita  in  cash,  the  office  had  no  other  alternative.  The  following 
will  show  the  remittances  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  distribution: 

Table  4. — Annuity  payments  made  to  Indians, 


Tribe. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Cceurd'Aldne 

Crow 

Chippewa 


Chippewa  and  Christian  . . 

Eastern  Shawnee 

Kickapoo  (Olclahoma) 

Kickapoo  (Kansas) 

Iowa  (Kansas) 

Iowa  (Oklahoma) 

Mission 

Oneida 

Omaha 

Osage 

Kaw 

Otoand  Missouri 

Ponca  

Ponca 

Potawatomi 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee . . 

Seneca 

Seneca  (Tonawanda  Band) 
Sioux 


Sauk  and  Fox  (Missouri) . . , 

Seneca , 

Seneca  and  ShaMHiee 

Sauk  and  Fox  (Olclahoma) . 

Sauk  and  Fox  ( Iowa) , 

Silete 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  ... 

Sioux  (Yankton  Tribe) 

Utes 


Winnebago  (Nebraska) . 
Winnebago  ( Wisconsin ) . 

Wichita 

Pawnee 

Tonka  wa , 


Total 


Agency. 


Kiowa 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

Colvflle 

Crow 

La  Polnle 

Leech  Lake 

White  Earth 

Potawatomi 

Quapaw  


Potawatomi 

do 

Sauk  and  Fox  (Oklahoma) . 

Mission 

Green  Bay 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 

Osage , 

do 

Ponca,  etc 

do 

Santee 

Potawatomi,  etc 

Green  Bay 

New  York 

do 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek ^ 

Lower  Brul6 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

Santee  and  Flandreau 

Standing  Rock 

Medawakanton 

Potawatomi 

Quapaw  

Sauk  and  Fox  (Okl^omaj. 

Sauk  and  Fox  (Iowa) 

Sfletz , 

Sisseton 

Yankton 

Southern  Ute , 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

Omaha  and  Winnebago ... 


Kiowa 

Ponca,  etc 
do.... 


Number 
annui- 
tants. 


Amount. 


2,806 

|Se32,040.00 

8,047 

50,000.00 

621 

10,500.00 

1.941 

34,149.90 

1,982 

) 

3,324 

y      82,558.22 

4,700 

J 

92 

2,128.02 

93 

500.00 

260 

1,672.18 

255 

84,718.28 

212 

7,877.60 

88 

7,074.66 

86 

2,860.00 

1,999 

1,000.00 

1,204 

86,090.00 

1,789 

450,000.00 

217 

28,558.00 

872 

25,096.60 

566 

6,000.00 

281 

1,658.60 

578 

19,560.39 

528 

1,699.71 

2,278 

11,902.60 

497 

4.347.50 

2,552 

11,757.19 

1,047 

5,230.05 

472 

5,001.65 

6,566 

86,840.41 

5,029 

87,101.84 

1,286 

4,008.00 

3.688 

18,062.46 

918 

4,700.00 

78 

7,870.00 

}    837 

/    5,206.96 
\     757.02 

522 

88,995.94 

890 

17,382.36 

488 

6,262.97 

1,884 

68,060.00 

1,701 

24,000.00 

996 

19,866.00 

1,702 

84,584.00 

1,163 

28,439.00 

1,418 

26,943.25 

925 

20,460.00 

650 

49,000.00 

59 

1,182.25 

1,607,642.68 


That  much,  if  any,  good  is  derived  from  these  annual  payments  is 
doubtful.  Many  of  them  are  too  small  to  accomplish  either  good  or 
hann,  while  others  are  so  large  as  to  be  useful  for  good  or  powerful 
for  evil.  The  latter  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  the  general  result.  Not 
having  to  earn  the  money  distributed,  the  Indians  do  not  appreciate  its 
value.  It  either  goes  to  the  traders  on  account  of  debts  contracted  in 
anticipation  of  the  payment  or  is  squandered,  often  for  purposes  far 
remote  from  civilizing.  The  larger  payments  especially  are  demoral- 
izing in  the  extreme.  They  degrade  the  Indians  and  corrupt  the 
whites;  they  induce  pauperism  and  scandal  and  crime;  they  nullify  all 
the  good  effects  of  years  of  labor. 
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Even  without  any  payment  the  very  existence  of  the  money  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  The  knowledge  that  he 
has  money  coming  to  him  some  time  leads  unscrupulous  people  to 
induce  him  to  go  into  debt;  and  then,  when  the  debt  has  accumulated 
and  the  Indian's  credit  is  gone,  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  by  the 
creditors  upon  the  Government  to  pay  the  Indian  so  that  he  can  pay  his 
honest  (?)  debts.  If  this  is  done,  the  same  routine  is  repeated  to  go  on 
until  the  money  is  exhausted.  The  state  of  affairs  growing  out  of  this 
around  some  of  the  agencies  is  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace. 

There  is  now  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  Indian  tribes  $33,317,- 
955.09,  dravdng  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  the  annual 
interest  amounting  to  $1,646,485.96.  Besides  this  several  of  the  tribes 
have  large  incomes  from  leasing  and  other  sources.  It  is  a  safe  pre- 
diction that  so  long  as  these  funds  exist  they  will  be  the  prey  of  design- 
ing people. 

The  ultimate  disposition  of  the  Indian  trust  funds  is  a  subject  for 
the  most  serious  consideration.  In  some  cases  they  are  small  and  in 
others  very  large.  With  respect  to  the  former  they  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
paid  out  to  the  Indians  with  little,  if  any,  evil  consequences.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  their  proper  disposition  is  more  difficult.  It  is 
admitted  that  great  wealth  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  any  Indian  tribe 
and  productive  of  much  evil.  How  to  apply  it  so  as, to  avoid  evil  con- 
sequences and  produce  only  beneficial  results  is  a  problem  which, 
though  having  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of  the  best  and  wisest 
friends  of  the  Indians,  seems  so  far  not  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
solved. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  best  means  of  remedying  the  evils 
described  are — 

1.  To  provide  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  these  funds.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  setting  aside  a  sufficient  sum  to  maintain  the  reservation 
schools  as  they  now  exist  for  a  definite  period  of  years — say  twenty- 
one — and  then  dividing  the  balance  per  capita  and  paying  to  each 
member  of  the  tribe  between  certain  ages  and  to  each  one  who  shall 
thereafter  arrive  at  the  proper  age  his  or  her  share  thereof,  proper 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  shares  of  the  old  and 
incompetent  and  excepted  ages. 

2.  As  a  corollary  to  this,  to  divide  the  land  belonging  to  the  tribe 
per  capita. 

The  remedy  proposed  is  a  heroic  one  and  is  not  new.  If  applied,  the 
immediate  result  would  almost  invariably  be  to  relegate  the  Indians 
affected,  or  many  of  them,  to  a  state  of  poveity.  The  remote  result 
might  be,  and  this  is  the  argument  used  in  its  favor,  that  finding  their 
Hubstance  gone  and  themselves  in  actual  want  they  would  realize  that 
they  must  work  or  starve,  and  so  from  necessity,  if  not  from  choice,  put 
forth  some  effort  in  their  own  behalf.    The  result  would  be  that  in 
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time  they  would  become  industrious,  prosperous  members  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  minds  of  many  this  is  the  true  solution  of  this  vexed 
question.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sooner  steps  are  taken  to  break  up 
their  interests  in  conunon  and  place  them  upon  an  individual  basis  the 
sooner  will  they  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  own  responsibility 
and  prepare  to  find  their  proper  place  in  the  body  politic. 

LEASING   OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

In  discussing  the  ration  system  in  these  pages  the  idea  is  advanced, 
or  rather  the  old  idea  is  repeated,  that  benefits  should  be  bestowed 
on  Indians  only  in  return  for  labor.  At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  fully  to  carry  out  this  idea  so 
long  as  they  are  herded  on  reservations  and  have  everything  in 
common.  In  treating  of  annuity  payments  a  step  further  is  taken, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  this  community  of  interest  should  be  broken 
up  and  the  Indians  brought  to  understand  that  upon  their  individual 
eflfort  depends  their  future  rise  and  progress. 

It  now  remains  to  discuss  how  this  may  be  brought  about.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  create  than  to  destroy,  and  it  is  easier  to  point 
out  an  evil  than  to  afford  a  remedy;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
allotment  system  wisely  adapted  lies  the  true  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem.  The  idea  of  breaking  up  tribal  relations  and  making  Indians 
independent  was  early  entertained,  and  some  of  the  older  treaties  con- 
tain provisions  for  putting  the  Indian  on  land  of  his  own.  But  like 
many  another  thing  in  Indian  treaties  it  was  not  always  carried  out, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  1887  that  there  was  any  systematic  attempt 
to  allot  lands.  In  February  of  that  year  the  act  for  the  allotment  of 
Indian  land  was  passed.  That  act  has  been  discussed  so  much  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  present  purposes  to  quote  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  provides  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians 
on  the  various  reservations.  Since  then  the  work  of  allotting  has  gone 
on  steadily  until  now  a  large  number  of  the  tribes  are  allotted — on 
paper  at  least.  The  operations  under  this  act  will  be  found  reported 
from  year  to  year  in  these  Annual  Reports,  and  the  details  for  the 
current  year  are  referred  to  hereafter  on  page  53. 

The  true  idea  of  allotment  ia  to  have  the  Indian  select,  or  to  select 
for  him,  what  may  be  called  his  homestead,  land  upon  which  by  ordi- 
nary industry  he  can  make  a  living  either  by  tilling  the  soil  or  in 
pastoral  pursuits.  The  essentials  for  success  are  water  and  fuel,  but 
above  all  the  former,  for  fuel  can  if  necessary  be  procured  and  brought 
from  a  distance.  To  put  him  upon  an  allotment  without  water  and  tell 
him  to  make  his  living  is  mere  mockery.  His  allotment  having  been 
selected  he  should  be  required  to  occupy  it  and  work  it  himself.  In 
this  he  must  have  aid  and  instruction.  If  he  has  no  capital  to  begin  on, 
it  must  be  given  him;  a  house  must  be  built,  a  supply  of  water  must  be 
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assured  and  the  necessaries  of  life  furnished,  at  least  until  he  can  get 
a  start  and  his  labor  become  productive.  The  better  to  assist  them 
the  allottees  should  be  divided  into  small  communities,  each  to  be  put 
in  charge  of  persons  who  by  precept  and  example  would  teach  them 
how  to  work  and  how  to  live. 

This  is  the  theory.  The  practice  is  very  different.  The  Indian  is 
allotted  and  then  allowed  to  turn  over  his  land  to  the  whites  and  go 
on  his  aimless  way.  This  pernicious  practice  is  the  direct  growth  of 
vicious  legislation.  The  first  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  in  1891, 
when  Congress  enacted  that  whenever  it  should  appear  that  by  reason 
of  age  or  other  disability  any  allottee  could  not  personally  and  with 
benefit  to  himself  occupy  or  improve  his  allotment  or  any  part  thereof, 
it  might  be  leased  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  prescribe  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  for 
farming  or  grazing,  or  ten  years  for  mining  purposes.  In  1894  the 
word  "inability"  was  inserted,  and  the  law  made  to  read,  "by  reason 
of  age,  disability,  or  inability."  The  period  of  the  lease  was  also  fixed 
at  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  and  ten  years  for  mining  or  busi- 
ness purposes.  This  remained  unchanged  until  1897,  when ' '  inability  " 
was  dropped  out,  age  or  disability  alone  made  a  sufficient  reason  for 
leasing,  and  the  periods  changed  to  three  and  five  years,  respectively. 
This  law  was  operative  until  the  current  year,  when  it  was  again 
changed,  "inability"  restored,  and  leases  limited  to  five  years, for 
farming  purposes  only. 

It  is  conceded  that  where  an  Indian  allottee  is  incapacitated  by  phys- 
ical disability  or  decrepitude  of  age  from  occupying  and  working  his 
allotment,  it  is  proper  to  permit  him  to  lease  it,  and  it  was  to  meet 
such  cases  as  this  that  the  law  referred  to  was  made.  Had  leases  been 
confined  to  such  cases  there  would  be  little  if  any  room  for  criticism. 
But  "inability"  has  opened  the  door  for  leasing  in  general,  until  on 
some  of  the  reservations  leasing  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  while 
on  others  the  practice  is  growing.  Detailed  information  as  to  existing 
leases  on  the  various  reservations  is  given  on  page  75. 

To  the  thoughtful  mind  it  is  apparent  that  the  effect  of  the  general 
leasing  of  allotments  is  bad.  Like  the  gratuitous  issue  of  rations  and 
the  periodical  distribution  of  money  it  fosters  indolence  with  its  train 
of  attendant  vices.  By  taking  away  the  incentive  to  labor  it  defeats 
the  very  object  for  which  the  allotment  system  was  devised,  which 
was,  by  giving  the  Indian  something  tangible  that  he  could  call  his 
own,  to  incite  him  to  personal  effort  in  his  own  behalf. 

EDUCATION. 

Indian  education  is  accomplished  through  the  means  of  nonreserva- 
tion  boarding  schools,  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  reservation 
and  independent  day  schools,  all  under  complete  Government  control, 
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State  and  Territorial  public  schools,  contract  day  and  boarding  schools,  i 

and  mission  day  and  boarding  schools. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Indian  school  system  aims  to  provide  a  training  which  will 
prepare  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  for  the  everyday  life  of  the  average 
American  citizen.  It  does  not  contemplate,  as  some  have  supposed  on 
a  superficial  examination,  an  elaborate  preparation  for  a  collegiate 
course  through  an  extended  high-school  curriculum. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  limited  to  that  usually 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country.  Shoe  and  harness 
making,  tailoring,  blacksmithing,  masonry^  work,  plastering,  brick 
making  and  laying,  etc.,  are  taught  at  the  larger  nonreservation 
schools,  not,  it  is  true,  with  the  elaborateness  of  special  training  as  at 
the  great  polytechnic  institutions  of  the  country,  but  on  a  scale  suited 
to  the  ability  and  future  environment  of  the  Indian.  There  are  special 
cases,  however,  where  Indian  boys  are,  and  have  been,  trained  so 
thoroughly  that  their  work  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  white 
mechanic.  Specialized  training,  however,  is  not  always  desirable,  for 
the  reason  that  opportunities  for  following  such  vocations  profitably 
on  Indian  reservations  are  not  of  the  best;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
time  frequently  comes  when  the  use  of  tools  learned  in  school  enables 
the  returned  pupil  to  shoe  his  own  horse  as  well  as  the  village  smith, 
or  repair  a  broken  wagon  as  well  as  the  agency  mechanic. 

That  Indian  boys  are  capable  of  becoming  excellent  mechanics  and 
workmen  is  an  indisputable  fact.  For  illustration,  in  the  harness  shop 
of  Hampton  the  pupils  have  completed  an  order  for  upward  of  $2^000 
worth  of  fine  harness  for  John  Wanamaker,  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  have  shipped  $500  worth  to  Washington.  Fifty  trucks 
have  been  furnished  a  Richmond  house,  and  fifty  more  to  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway  Company.  Carlisle  has  for  years  supplied  the 
Indian  service  a  most  superior  farm  wagon,  while  Haskell  vies  with 
the  products  of  this  school  in  excellence  of  workmanship.  The  school 
at  Salem  has  turned  out  finished  harness  which  competes  successfully 
at  the  same  price  with  regular  custom  work.  The  products  of  the 
shops  at  Phoenix,  Haskell,  Chilocco,  and  other  schools  display  a  char- 
acter of  workmanship  and  artistic  skill  which  disposes  of  the  theory 
that  the  Indian  is  not  a  mechanic  and  not  a  finished  workman.  He 
can,  and  will,  after  a  proper  course  of  instruction,  and  with  equal 
opportunities,  hold  his  own  with  the  average  workman  in  the  useful 
trades.  This  is  the  objective  point  of  his  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  established  for  his  benefit. 

It  is  not  considered  the  province  of  the  Government  to  provide  either 
its  wards  or  citizens  with  what  is  known  as  "  higher  education."  That 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  individual  himself.    The  Indian  boy  or 
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^rl  who  receives  a  literary  training  in  these  schools  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  future  education,  and  can  fit  himself  or  herself  for 
the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the  magazine  pages.  Their  future  career  should 
always  be  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  General  Government. 

Phoenix,  Haskell,  Albuquerque,  and  other  institutions,  have  well- 
organized  schools  of  domestic  science,  where  the  girls  are  practically 
taught  the  art  of  preparing  a  wholesome  meal,  such  as  appears  on  the 
tables  of  persons  of  moderate  means.  They  are  not  taught  the  ' '  hotel " 
or  "restaurant"  style  of  cooking,  with  the  consequent  education  and 
desire  to  look  forward  to  salaries  similar  to  chefs  in  such  institutions; 
but  by  actually  themselves  preparing,  under  proper  supervision,  the 
meals  adapted  to  the  means  of  an  average  family  of  five  to  seven  per- 
sons, these  girls  stand  excellent  chances  of  securing  places  in  such 
families  at  living  wages,  and  are  not  cx}nstantly  looking  forward  to 
continued  Government  support  by  being  placed  in  salaried  positions 
at  the  Government  schools  and  agencies. 

Supt.  S.  M.  McCJowan,  of  the  Phoenix  school,  Arizona,  proposes  to 
inaugurate  another  practical  scheme  of  training  Indian  girls  which 
will  not  only  be  profitable  to  them  as  a  money-making  profession,  but 
will  be  of  vast  advantage  in  their  own  homes  and  to  their  own  people. 
Many  Indian  girls  are  fitted  by  natural  endowment  for  nurses,  and  the 
superintendent  is  of  opinion  that  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  train- 
ing school  as  will  practically  and  theoretically  prepare  its  graduates  for 
nursing,  a  new  avenue  of  hope  and  life  will  be  opened  up  to  the  Indian 
woman.    He  pleads — 

For  the  Indian  maidens  to  this  extent,  that  they  be  given  the  most  thorough  train- 
ing in  cooking,  housekeeping,  and  nursing.  These  maidens  will  be  mothers  hy  and 
by.  The  great  majority  will  live  among  their  own  people;  and  while  every  mother 
may  be  depended  on  to  do  the  .very  best  she  knows  for  her  children,  nevertheless 
her  value  is  proportioned  according  to  her  knowledge,  not  her  desire.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  know  how  to  relieve  the  ailing,  to  heal  the  wounded,  to  cure  th£  sick 
to  ease  the  sufferer,  to  cook  dainty  and  appetizing  delicacies  for  the  indifferent,  to 
coax  back  from  the  shadow  of  death  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  as  to  spout,  like  a 
perennial  geyser,  of  woman's  rights  and  Indian  rights. 

Indian  schools  are  doing  much  in  the  way  of  training  the  girls  for 
just  such  future  duties,  but  often,  with  meager  or  inadequate  equip- 
ment, they  have  not  been  able  to  attain  the  high  ideal  which  should  be 
set  upon  such  training. 

NONBESEBVATION  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  as  a  rule  the  largest  institutions  devoted  to  Indian  educa- 
tion. As  indicated  by  their  designation,  they  are  situated  off  the  res- 
ervations and  usually  near  cities  or  populous  districts,  where  the  object 
lessons  of  white  civilization  are  constantly  presented  to  the  pupils. 
They  are  recruited  principally  from  the  day  and  boarding  schools  on 
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the  reservations.  The  majority  are  supported  by  special  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress,  and  are  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  trades,  etc. , 
in  a  more  extended  degree  than  are  schools  on  the  reservations.  The 
largest  of  these  schools  is  situated  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  there  are 
accommodations  for  1,000  pupils;  the  next  largest  is  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
with  a  capacity  for  700;  the  third,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  known  as 
Haskell  Institute,  accommodating  600  pupils.  These  three  large  schools 
are  types  of  their  class,  and  are  not  restricted  in  territory  as  to  collec- 
tion of  pupils.  Chemawa  school,  near  Salem,  Oreg.,  and  Chilocco 
school,  near  Arkansas  City,  Okla.,  are  types  of  the  medium-sized 
schools,  and  each  has  a  capacity  of  400  pupils.  The  remainder  of  the 
schools  are  of  less  capacity  and  have  not  been  developed  so  highly. 
There  are  altogether  25  of  these  schools,  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  5. — Location^   capacity ^  aUendancCy  etCy    of  nonretiervatum  schools  during  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 


Location  of  NChool. 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Cbemawa,  Oreg.  (Salem) 

Chilocco,  Okla 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Lawrence, Kans. (Haakell  Institute). 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,N.Mez 

Fort  MohaTe,  Aril 

Camn ,  Nev 

Pierre.  8.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Aric 

Fort  Lewis,  Col  o 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Perris.Ca1 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah ,  Wis 

Wittenberg,  Wis.* 

Greenville,  Cal.* 

Morris,  Minn .  * 

Chamberlain  8.  Dak 

Fort  Bid  well,  Cal 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 


Nov.  1 
Feb.  25 
Jan.  15, 
Feb.  20, 
Aug.  — 
Sept.  1 

Oct.  — 

do 

Dec.  — 
Feb.  — ; 
Sept.  — 
Mar.  — , 
Dec.  27 
Jan.  9 
Mar.  7 
Feb.  — ; 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  19, 
Aug.  24 
Sept.  25 
Apr.  3 
Mar.  — 
Apr.  4 
Sept.  1 


1879 
1880 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1890 


1890 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1893 
189S 
1898 
1898 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 


Total 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 1 


85 
30 
41 
24 
29 
54 
19 
27 
17 
15 
15 
44 
28 
81 
17 
29 
13 
23 
17 
12 

7 
14 
11 

7 
11 


620 


Capacity. 


*960 
400 
400 
800 
800 
600 
170 
800 
160 
160 
160 
700 
300 
250 
150 
800 
100 
800 
ISO 
100 
100 
150 
100 
100 
100 


6,770 


Enroll- 
ment 


1.080 
458 
897 
406 
828 
700 
188 
880 
165 
170 
158 
686 
412 
2»1 
205 
279 
118 
280 
189 
109 
88 
156 
104 
58 
85 


7,480 


Aven^ 
attend- 
ance. 


961 
402 
834 
272 
815 
562 
184 
298 
166 
147 
113 
640 
807 
264 
202 
184 
106 
165 
155 
100 
69 
129 
92 
44 
80 


6,241 


1  Excluding  those  receiving  1240  and  lees  per  annum. 
*  1.500  with  outing  system, 
s  Previously  a  contract  school. 

Carrying  out  the  statement  made  in  the  last  annual  report  that  ^'  the 
present  number  of  nonreservation  schools  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  service,"  no  more  have  been  established  or  con- 
templated, but  those  already  in  existence  have  been  either  enlarged  or 
improved  and  their  facilities  increased. 

BESERVATIOX   BOARDING   SGHOOIiS. 

There  are  81  boarding  schools  located  on  the  different  reservations, 
an  increase  of  5  over  last  year.     At  these  institutions  the  same  gen- 
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eral  line  of  policy  is  pursued  as  at  the  nonreservation  schools.  Fre- 
quently located  far  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent, and  their  conduct  must  be  varied  to  suit  their  own  special 
environment.  Many  were  formerly  mission  schools  and  army  posts, 
unsuited  to  Indian  school  purposes,  but  by  constant  modification  are 
being  brought  into  general  harmony  with  the  system.  Elaborate  lit- 
erary or  industrial  training  is  not  attempted,  but  the  work  accom- 
plished is  far-reaching  in  its  results.  They  stand  as  object  lessons 
among  the  homes  of  the  Indians  and  present  them  with  ideals  for 
emulation.  The  parent  can  visit  the  child,  and  while  it  is  not  always 
considered  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  it  may  visit  its  home  and 
friends  during  vacation.  Wherever  possible  the  agency  shops  are 
coordinated  with  school  training,  and  while  learning  to  shoe  a  horse 
the  education  is  turned  to  the  practical  benefit  of  the  old  Indian. 

These  schools  do  not  exceed  and  only  rarely  come  up  to  200  capacity. 
In  the  small  school  more  individuality  of  treatment  can  be  given  the 
child  and  its  traits  more  closely  studied  than  in  large  schools.  For 
reservation  schools  it  is  believed  the  capacity  should  I'ange  from  100 
to  150,  and  it  is  preferable  to  build  other  schools  rather  than  to  exceed 
these  limits. 

There  were  established  during  the  year  boarding  schools  on  the 
Colville  Reservation,  Wash.;  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  and 
Vermillion  Lake  Reservation, 'Minn.  The  following  day  schools  were 
discontinued  and  converted  into  small  boarding  schools:  Blue  Canon, 
Hopi  (Moqui)  ReseiTation,  Ariz.,  and  Little  Water,  on  the  Navaho 
Reservation,  K.  Mex. 

The  following  table  will  give  brief  statistics  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment reservation  boarding  schools: 

Tablb  6. — Loeaiion,  date  of  opening f  capacity j  enroUmenty  and  average  attendance  of  Gov- 
emment  reservation  boarding  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1900, 


Location. 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Mar. 
July 


Ailsona: 

Colorado  River 

Keams  Canyon 

Bine  Canyon 

NaTaho Dec. 

Little  Water 'July 

Pima '  Sept. 

Ban  Carlos Oct. 

Fort  Apache '  Feb. 

California: 

Fort  Ymna 

Hoopa  Valley 

Round  Valley 

Idaho: 

FortHaU 

FortLapwai 

Lemhi 

ladian  Territory: 

Quapaw 

Beneca,8hawnee,  and  Wyandot 

Iowa: 

Sank  and  Fox 


Apr. 
Jan. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
June 


—,1879 
—.1887 

1,1899 
25,1881 

1.1899 
— ,1881 
—,1880 
—,1894 

—,1884 
21,1893 
16,1881 

— ,1874 
—,1886 
—,1885 

—.1872 
—^1872 


Oct.  —,1898 


>  l*reviou«ly  a  day  school. 


Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

100 

103 

100 

181 

40 

47 

17ft 

182 

40 

48 

200 

194 

100 

107 

80 

83 

ISO 

145 

200 

205 

70 

99 

150 

171 

175 

107 

40 

S3 

90 

114 

140 

147 

80 

49 

Averase 
attend- 
ance. 


9B 
124 

]f9 
150 

89 
184 
103 

81 

185 
141 

81 

184 
69 
32 

88 
118 

88 


6266- 
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Table  6. — Locatiarif  duU  of  opening,  capacity,  enroUmerU,  etc. — Continued. 


Location. 


Eanaafl: 

Kickapoo 

Potawatomi 

Great  Nemaha 

Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake 

Pine  Point 

Red  Lake 

White  Earth 

Wild  Rice  River 

Montana: 

Blackfoot 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Santee 

Nevada: 

Nevada 

Western  Shoshoni 

Nev7  Mexico: 

Mescalero 

Zufii-Pueblo 

North  Carolina: 

Eastern  Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

FortTotten 

Standing  Rock  (Agency ) 

Standing  Rock  (Agricultural)... 

Standing  Rock  (Grand  River)... 

FortBerthold 

Oklahoma: 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Aiapaho  

Cheyenne 

Cantonment 

Fort  Sill 

Kaw 

Osage 

Oto 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Rain  V  Mountain 

Red  Moon 

Riverside  XWichita) 

Sauk  and  Fox 

Seger 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

Klamath 

Siletx 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs 

Yainax 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek  (Agency ) 

Crow  Creek  (Grace  Mission) 

Hope  (Springfield) 

Lower  Brul6 

Pine  Ridge 

Sisseton 

Rosebud 

Yankton 

Utah: 

Ouray 

Uinta(Uintah) 

Washington: 

ColvlUei 

Puyallup 

Yakima 

Wisconsin: 

Lacdu  Flambeau 

Vermillion  Lake 

Green  Bay  Agency  (Menominee) 

Oneida 

Wyominff: 

Shosnoni 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Oct.   — 


Nov.  - 
Mar.  - 
Nov.  - 

Mar.  — , 

Jan.  - 
Oct.  - 
Aug.  - 
Aug.  - 


Apr.  — 


Nov. 
Feb. 

Apr. 
Nov. 


U 


Jan.    1 


May  — , 


Nov. 
'Apr. 


20 
2, 


Total. 


Jan.  11 

Apr.  — 
Feb.  — 
Oct.  — 
Jan.  —. 
Nov.  — 
Nov.  — 


Sept 
Feb. 

Apr. 
Jan. 


July 
Oct. 


10 


Mar.  27 


1871 
1878 

isn 

1867 
1892 
18T7 
1871 
1892 

1888 
1884 
1891 
1881 

1881 
1874 

1882 

18S8 

1884 
1896 

1893 

1874 
1877 
1878 
1893 
1900 

1872 
1872 
1879 
1899 
1891 
1869 
1874 
1876 
1866 
1888 
1893 
1898 
1871 
1868 
1898 

1874 
1874 
1873 
1883 
1897 
1882 

1898 
1874 
1897 
1895 
1881 
1883 
1873 
1897 
1882 

1893 
1881 

1899 
1873 
1860 

1895 
1899 
1876 
1898 


Apr.  —,1879 


Capacity. 


60 
80 
40 

50 
76 
50 
160 
75 

160 
150 
100 
200 

80 
100 

120 
50 

100 
60 

160 

850 
150 
100 
100 
75 

75 
150 
150 
100 
160 

50 
175 

75 
125 
125 
160 

75 
175 
100 
125 

100 
125 
100 
100 
150 
125 

125 
140 
60 
60 
160 
200 
130 
200 
150 

80 
100 

200 
225 
125 

150 
125 
160 
150 

150 


9,715 


Enroll- 
ment 


70 
94 
41 

60 

91 

58 

161 

113 

116 
167 
106 
244 

91 
114 

70 
51 

130 
72 

158 

808 
166 
132 
121 

85 

111 
124 
142 
108 
157 

60 
180 

82 
184 
109 

98 

52 
161 

88 
122 

89 
185 

72 
111 
127 
107 

112 
185 
55 
45 
111 
217 
117 
209 
136 

59 
71 

84 
268 
181 

172 

09 

179 

160 

151 


Averaee 
attend- 
ance. 


9,604 


80 


71 

62 

96 

100 


181 

74 

lot 

01 

00 

lis 

40 
142 


152 

122 

100 

79 

86 
109 
182 

82 
148 

64 
149 

80 
126 

06 

07 

47 
140 

61 
108 

78 

100 

04 

81 
97 
91 

102 
129 
51 
87 
107 
206 
102 
190 
106 

44 
60 

74 
204 

m 

162 
80 


180 

m 


8,094 


1  Building  burned  December  3, 1896;  reopened  July  1, 1899. 
'Building  burned  March  80, 1898;  reopened  April  2, 1900. 
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GOVERNMENT  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  small  schools  with  capacity  for  30  or  40  pupils  each.  As 
a  rule  they  are  located  at  remote  points  on  the  reservations,  and  are 
conducted  by  a  teacher  and  a  housekeeper.  A  small  garden,  some  stock, 
and  tools  are  furnished,  and  the  rudiments  of  industrial  education  are 
given  the  boys;  and  the  girls  are  taught  the  use  of  the  needle  in 
mending  and  sewing,  and  of  the  washtub  in  cleanliness.  The  prepara- 
tion of  a  small  noonday  lunch  at  the  majority  of  the  schools  also  gives 
the  children  an  insight  into  the  cooking  and  serving  of  a  simple  meal. 
They  enjoy  this  lunch,  as  many  are  not  blessed  with  an  abundance 
at  their  homes,  to  which  they  return  in  the  afternoon.  The  conductors 
of  these  day  schools  are  usually  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  are  urged  to 
be  practical  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  and  work  to  the 
parents  as  well  as  to  the  children. 

There  were  147  day  schools  in  operation  during  the  year,  an  increase 
of  6  over  last  year.  Of  these  schools  there  are  7  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  an  agent  or  bonded  officer,  and  are  conducted  in  rented  build- 
ings or  those  furnished  by  the  Indians  or  their  friends.  Located  in 
isolated  conmiunities  remote  from  a  United  States  Indian  agent  or 
other  bonded  officer,  they  are  furnished  with  teachers,  books,  station- 
ery, etc. ,  direct  from  this  office,  to  which  reports  are  regularly  made. 

New  day  schools  were  established,  as  follows:  Flathead  Reservation, 
Mont. ;  Salt  River  and  Gila  Crossing,  on  Pima  Reservation,  Ariz. ;  Pes- 
cada,  Santa  Ana,  and  Tesuque,  Pueblos,  N.  Mex, ;  Bull  Creek  and  White 
River,  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak. ;  No.  32,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 
S.  Dak.  Four  schools  were  discontinued,  as  follows:  Spokane,  Colville 
Reservation,  Wash. ;  Kiowa,  Kiowa  Reservation,  Okla,;  Little  Water, 
Navaho  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  and  Blue  Canyon,  Hopi  (Moquis)  Reser- 
vation, Ariz.,  the  last  two  having  been  converted  into  boarding  schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and 
average  attendance  of  the  day  schools: 

Tablb7. — Locationf  capacity f  enrcUmentf  and  average  attendance  of  Government  day 

ichools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 


Location. 


▲rifoxia: 

Walapai  (Hnalapai)^ 

pnngmMi .,, 

HacKberry 

Sujpal 

Pima  Heeervatioii— 

Gila  CroflBliig 

Salt  River 

Hopi  Reaervatioii  (Moqui)— 

OralM T;...... 

Polaoo) 

Second  H< 
Oalifomia: 

Baird 

Big  Pine 

BliUiop 


Capacity. 

Bnroll- 
ment. 

Avence 
attend- 
ance. 

50 

49 

45 

60 

67 

60 

60 

70 

66 

80 

66 

23 

30 

56 

36 

40 

42 

80 

40 

88 

80 

40 

110 

79 

20 

20 

9 

30 

38 

21 

40 

66 

43 
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PUIilTer  Mills... 

Hat  Creek 

Independence................. 

HuicheMer 

UlHlon  AffeocT  IlIichDols)  .. 

Potter  V«flej 

Uklah 


SJ^nii 


Walker  RiTSr... 


Floe  Ridge  (33  KhixilO... 
Knebndlal  Khooti) 

nob: 

ShlTwm  (Bhsbit) 

Wublnctoa; 
ODlfille- 


'mialip— 


Qulleate(Qalllehiite). . 
Cbehalli 


30  ]_ 


lATotatoitfiiiiooli)  .. 


\ 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CONTRACTS. 


Contracts  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  in  white  public  schools 
have  been  made  for  the  past  ten  years,  with  the  following  result: 

Table  8. — Number  of  district  pMic  schoola,  shomng  number  of  pupils  contracted  for, 

enroUmerUf  and  average  attendance  from  1891  to  1900. 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1K94 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 


Number 
of 

Contract 
number 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 

schools. 

of  pupils. 

ance. 

8 

91 

7 

4 

U 

212 

190 

106 

16 

268 

212 

123 

27 

250 

204 

101 

36 

487 

319 

192 

45 

568 

413 

294 

88 

384 

316 

196 

31 

340 

314 

177 

86 

369 

326 

167 

22 

176 

246 

118 

Ratio  of 
avenue 
attend- 
ance to 
enroll- 
ment* 


St 

68+ 
60- 
60-1- 
71+ 
62- 
67- 
61+ 
48 


This  table  demonstrates  that,  notwithstanding  the  incentive  of  $10 
per  capita  offered  by  the  Government  for  such  average  attendance  as 
may  be  maintained  under  the  contract,  but  indifferent  results  are 
obtained.  Public  schools  are  valuable  for  Indian  pupils  only  when 
they  are  located  in  sections  favorable  to  the  coeducation  of  the  races. 

The  following  table  shows  the  location  of  public  schools  with  which 
contracts  are  made,  and  statistical  information  in  regard  thereto: 

Table  No.  9. — Public  schools  at  which  Indian  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  the 

Indian  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 


state. 


California. 

Idaho 

Michigan  . 

Nebraska  . 


NevM<hi  ... 
Olclahoma 


Orojrcrti , 

Washinglton.. 


Wiseonidn. 


Total. 


School  district. 


County. 


Contract 

number 

of  pupils. 


Anahuac San  Di 


ego 
Bannocic . 
Isabella  .. 
Leelanau . 
Thurston . 
,...do.... 


No.l 

No.l 

No.  6 

No.l 

No.6 

No.  14 do 

No.  16 do 

No.  17 do 

No.  18 do 

No.  36 Knox 

No.l Sheridan 

No.6 Elko 

No.  301 Pottawatomie 

No.82 do 

No.  82 '  Blaine 

No.60 Cleveland.... 

No.66 Canadian 

No.60 Coos 

No.36 King 

No.  87 1 do 

No.lOdanah Ashland 


9 
9 
4 
5 

15 
7 

10 
8 

16 
9 

15 

15 
2 
5 
/ 
4 
5 
2 
5 
4 
9 

10 

Its 


Number 
of  months 
in  session. 


9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

6 

6 

10 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

5 

9 

5 

6 

6 

6 

10 

9 

10 


Enroll- 
ment. 


8 
8 
4 
41 
5 
4 
4 

12 

29 

20 

15 

24 

2 

5 

7 

4 

5 

2 

7 

4 

13 
23 

246 


Average 

attend- 
ance. 


5- 
6+ 
2- 

10 
4- 
8+ 
8- 
2- 

10- 

10- 
9+ 

13+ 
2- 
6 

8- 
2- 
4+ 
2- 
6 

2+ 
4- 

12- 

118 
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ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  enrollment  and  average  attend- 
ance at  all  the  schools  for  the  jSscal  year  1900  aggregated  and  compared 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year: 

Table  No.  10. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  Indian  schools  1899  and  1900, 

showing  increase  in  1900;  also  number  of  schools  in  1900. 


Kind  of  school. 

Enrollment. 

Average  attendance. 

Number 

of 

schools, 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase. 

OoTemment  schools: 

Nonreservation  boarding 

Reseiration  boarding 

6.880 
8.881 
4,961 

7,430 
9,604 
5,090 

560 
723 
139 

6,004 
7,433 
8,281 

6,241 
8,094 
3,625 

237 
661 
244 

25 

81 

Day 

147 

Total 

20,712 

22,124 

1,412 

16,718 

17,860 

1,142 

258 

Contiact  schools: 

Boardinar 

2,468 
42 

S93 

2,376 
30 

400 

192 
»12 

7 

2.169 

9  OQR 

161 
16 

16 

28 

Day 

29           94 

2 

Boarding  specially  appropri- 
ated for 

335 

829 

2 

Total 

2,903 

2,806 

97 

2.523 

2,451 

172 

82 

Public 

326 

1,079 

182 

246 

1,062 

213 

80 
17 
31 

167 
960 
154 

118 
M6 
198 

149 

114 

39 

5 

Mission  boarding* ^ 

Miction  dfty  T , 

Ajaregate 

25,202 

26,451 

1,249 

20,622 

21,668 

1.046 

807 

iDecrease 

*  Twenty-two  public  schools  in  which  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  here. 
■These  schools  are  conducted  by  religious  societies,  some  of  which  receive  from  the  Qovemment  for 
the  Indian  children  the  rations  and  clothing  to  which  the  children  are  entitled  as  reservation  Indians. 

Statistics  of  the  schools  for  the  New  York  Indians  are  not  included 
in  the  above  table  for  the  reason  that  as  they  are  cared  for  by  the  State 
of  New  York  this  office  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them.  Under  the 
Curtis  act  the  Department  has  been  given  oversight  in  a  qualified  de- 
gree of  schools  in  Indian  Territory,  and  statistics  relating  to  them  will 
be  found  hereafter  under  the  appropriate  caption  of  matters  relating 
to  that  Territory.  The  above  table  collates  the  returns  from  all  other 
schools  which  report  to  this  office. 

There  were  conducted  by  the  Government  during  the  year  253 
schools,  an  increase  of  10  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  increase 
in  enrollment  was  1,412  and  in  average  attendance  1,142,  a  gratifying 
and  satisfactory  growth.  The  largest  increase  was  in  the  reservation 
schools,  which  indicates  the  zeal  and  interest  of  the  superintendents 
and  agents  to  see  that  as  many  children  as  possible  are  in  the  schools. 
Smallpox,  either  at  the  school  or  in  the  surrounding  territory,  caused 
a  noticeable  diminution  in  attendance  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Colville,  Crow, 
Sauk  and  Fox  (Oklahoma),  and  Sauk  and  Fox  (Iowa),  while  measles, 
grippe,  diphtheria,  etc.,  at  several  others  were  responsible  for  a  falling 
off  in  enrollment. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  under  the  control  of  the 
Indian  Office  (excluding  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes)  was  187,312  in  1899, 
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which  would  give  a  scholastic  population  of  between  45,000  and  47,000. 
Deduct  30  per  cent  for  the  sick  and  otherwise  disabled,  and  those  in 
white  schools  or  away  from  the  direct  control  of  the  office,  and  it  would 
leave  about  34,000  children  for  whom  educational  facilities  should  be 
provided.  There  are  now  26,000  of  them  in  school,  leaving  about 
8,000  unprovided  for. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  schools  and  attendance  from 
1877  to  date: 

Table  No.  11. — Number  of  Indian  schools  and  average  aUeiuiance  from  1877  to  1900^ 


Year. 


Number. 


1877 

48 

1878 

49 

1879 

52 

1880 

60 

1881 

68 

1882 

71 

1888 

80 

1884 

87 

1885 

114 

1886 

116 

1887 

117 

1888 

126 

1889 

136 

1800 

140 

1801 

146 

1802 

149 

1808 

156 

1894 

157 

1806 

157 

1896 

156 

1807 

145 

1808 

148 

1899 

149 

1900 

153 

ig  schools. 

Day  schools.* 

To 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 

150 
168 
159 
169 
174 
147 

• 

8,077 

1,637 

8,798 

88 

1,893 

168 

4,723 

98 

2,237 

185 

6,201 

86 

1.942 

200 

7,260 

99 

2,370 

214 

8,020 

110 

2,500 

227 

8,705 

107 

2.715 

233 

9.146 

103 

2,406 

239 

9,865 

106 

2,367 

246 

11,425 

110 

2.163 

256 

12,422 

126 

2,746 

275 

13.635 

119 

2.068 

275 

14.457 

115 

2,639 

272 

15,061 

125 

3,127 

282 

15,683 

140 

3,579 

296 

15,026 

143 

3,650 

288 

16,112 

149 

3,536 

297 

16,891 

147 

3,631 

2% 

17,708 

154 

8,860 

307 

Average 
attendance. 


3,598 

4,142 

4.448 

4,651 

4,976 

4,714 

6,686 

6,960 

8.143 

9,630 

10,520 

11,420 

11,552 

12,282 

13,588 

15,167 

16,303 

17,220 

18,188 

19,262 

18.676 

19,648 

20,522 

21,568 


■Some  of  the  figures  in  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1896  were  taken  from  reports  of  tlie  Ruperin- 
tendent  of  Indian  Schools.  As  revised,  thev  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.    Prior  to  1882  the  figures  include  the  New  York  schools. 

<  Indian  children  attending  public  schools  are  included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  schools 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

An  inspection  of  the  above  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  steady- 
increase  of  an  average  of  1,000  pupils  each  year.  This  is  a  healthy 
growth,  and  enables  the  office  to  prepare  properly  for  the  increase, 
to  which  end  new  schools  are  being  built  at  places  where  required,  and 
old  ones  repaired  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  new  demands.  This  slow  but 
sure  growth  should  be  annually  met  with  increased  facilities.  There 
are  places  where  the  establishment  of  schools  at  present  would  be 
unproductive  of  good  results  under  existing  conditions,  but  in  time 
these  conditions  will  be  changed,  and  then  it  will  be  proper  to  organize 
schools  which  will  be  effective. 


CONTRACT   SCHOOLS. 


The  following  section  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  provided — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  contracts  with  contract  echools, 
apportioning  as  near  as  may  be  the  amount  eo  contracted  for  among  schools  of  van- 
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0U8  denominations,  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
hundred,  but  shall  only  make  such  contracts  at  places  where  nonsectarian  Bchools 
can  not  be  provided  for  such  Indian  children,  and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifteen 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  used  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  the  same  to  be  divided  proportionately  among  the  said  several  contract  schools, 
this  being  the  final  appropriation  for  sectarian  schools— 

Under  this  section  contracts  were  made  with  the  several  contract 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Table  No.  12. — Schools  conducted  under  contract,  tvilh  number  of  pupils  contrcuied  /or, 
rale  per  capita,  and  total  amount  of  contract  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1896 ^  <md 
June  SO,  1900, 


Name  and  location  of  Hchool. 


Banning,  California 

Banifa,  Michigan 

Blackf eet,  Montana 

Bayfield,  Wisconsin 

Bernalillo,  New  Mexico 

Col ville,  Washington 

Cceurd'Aldne,  Idaho 

Crow,  Montana 

Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota 

Flathead,  Montana 

Fort  Belknap,  Montana 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Odanah,  Wisconsin,  boarding 

Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota 

Rosebud,  South  Dakota 

San  Diego,  California 

Shoshoni,  Wyoming 

Tongue  River,  Montana 

Tulallp,  Washington 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  St  Benedict's 

White  Eaith.  Minn.,  Red  Lake 

Pinole,  California 

Hopland,  California,  day  .• 

St  Turlbius,  California 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Kate  Drexel,  Oregon 

Shoshoni  Mission,  Wyoming , 

Schools  dropped  from  the  contract  list  since 
1895 


Total 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia^ 

Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa.i. 

Grand  total 


1896. 


Number 
allowed. 

Rate. 

100 

1125 

45 

108 

100 

125 

30 

125 

60 

125 

65 

108 

70 

106 

85 

108 

ISO 

108 

800 

150 

135 

108 

95 

108 

50 

108 

HO 

108 

95 

108 

Amount 


95 
65 
40 

100 
90 
40 
20 
20 
30 

130 
60 
20 


2,435 
120 
200 


125 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
30 
30 
108 
108 
100 
106 


I 


$12,500 

4,860 

12,500 

8,750 

7,500 

7,020 

7,560 

9,180 

14,040 

45,000 

14.580 

10,260 

5,400 

15,120 

10,260 

11,875 

7,020 

4,820 

10,800 

9,720 

4.320 

600 

600 

8,240 

14,040 

6,000 

2,160 

155,840 


167 
167 


2,755 


410,065 
20,040 
33,400 


468,505 


1900. 


Number 
allowed. 


26 
10 
17 
10 
17 
17 
20 
17 
85 
80 
24 
17 
17 
40 
30 
25 
17 
13 
24 
24 
13 
6 
7 
5 
21 
12 
20 


«564 
150 
200 


884 


$106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
108 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
30 
SO 
106 
108 
100 
108 


Amount 


$2,806 
1,060 
1,886 
1,060 
1,886 
1,886 
2,160 
1,836 
8.780 
8.640 
2.692 
1,886 
1,836 
4,320 
8.240 
2.  TOO 
1,886 
1,404 
2.592 
2,592 
lp404 
180 
210 
540 
2,268 
1.200 
2.160 


167 
167 


69,802 
20,010 
88,400 


118,242 
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ially  appropriated  for  by  Congress, 
bt  including  the  two  schools  of  Osage  and  one  school  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  Annual  Report  of  this  office  for  1897, 
contracts,  payable  out  of  the  Osage  trust  funds,  were  made  with  St. 
Louis  boarding  school  for  75  pupils,  at  $125  per  capita,  amounting  to 
$9,375,  and  with  St.  John's  boarding  school  for  65  pupils,  at  $125  per 
capita,  amounting  to  $8,125,  a  total  of  $17,500  for  these  schools  located 
on  the  Osage  Reservation,  Okla.  A  contract  was  also  entered  into 
with  St.  Mary's  Academy  for  girls,  on  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Reservation, 
Okla.,  for  27  pupils,  at  $125  per  capita,  amounting  to  $3,375.  This 
amount  was  payable  out  of  the  educational  funds  of  the  Potawatomi 
and,  as  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  exhausts  that  fund. 

The  amounts  allowed  for  contract  schools,  aggregated  and  compared 
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with  former  years,  and  showing  the  names  of  the  denominations  and 
privute  parties,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Table  13. — Amounts  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under  private  control  for 

the  fiscal  years  1886  to  1900,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1896. 
1809. 
1900. 


Total 


Roman 
Catholic. 


9118,843 
194,685 
221,169 
847,672 
866,967 
868,849 
894,766 
876.845 
889,745 
869.215 
808,471 
198.228 
166,764 
116,862 
57,642 


3,969,643 


Presby- 
terian. 


$32,996 
87,910 
36.600 
41.826 
47,650 
44,860 
44,310 
80,090 
86.340 


Congre-    Martlna- 
gational. ,  buxg.  Pa. 


816,121 
26.696 
26,080 
29.310 
28,459 
27,271 
29,146 
25,786 
10.825 


85,400 
10,410 

7.500 

0) 


352.470 


219,644        28,310 


Alaska 
training 
school. 


•4,176 
4,176 


8,350 


Episco- 
pal. 


$1,890 

3,600 

18,700 

24,876 

29,910 

23,220 

4,860 

7,020 

7,020 

2,160 


123,346 


Friends. 


$1,960 
27,845 
14,460 
28,383 
23,883 
24.748 
24,743 
10,020 
10,020 
10,020 


170,677 


Year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Total 


Menno- 
nite. 


$3,340 
2,500 
3,125 
4,376 
4,375 
4,376 
3,750 
3,750 
3,750 
3,126 


Middle- 
ton,  Gal. 


$1,523 
0) 


36,465  I        1.523 


Unita- 
rian. 


$1,350 
6,400 
5,400 
6.400 
5,400 
5.400 
5,400 
6,400 
5,400 


Luther- 
an, Wit- 
tenburgr, 
Wis. 


$1,350 

4,050 

7.560 

9,180 

16,200 

15,120 

15.120 

15, 120 


44,550 


83,700 


Metho- 
dist. 


$2,725 
9,940 
6.700 

13,960 


600 


33,945 


Miss 
Howard. 


$275 
600 
1,000 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,000 
8,000 
3,500 


18,875 


Year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1803. 
1894. 
1806. 
1896. 
1807. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Total 


Hampton  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Institute.   Daggett. 


$20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20. 
20, 
20, 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20, 
20. 
20, 


040 
(MO 
040 
040 
MO 
040 
040 
040 
040 
040 
040 
040 
040 
040 
040 


s$6,480 


300,600  i        6,480 


W.N.  LA. 


$2,040 
4.320 


6,360 


Point  Iro- 
quois, 
Mich. 


$900 
600 


600 
600 


2,700 


Plum 
Creek, 
Leslie, 
8.  Dak. 


$1,620 


1,620 


John 
Roberts. 


$2,160 
2.160 
2,160 
2,160 


Lincoln 

Institu- 

Uon. 


$33,400 
33,400 
88,400 
83,400 
83,400 
88,400 
88,400 
88,400 
88,400 
83,400 
83,400 
83,400 
83,400 
83,400 
33,400 


501,000 


Total. 


$228,269 
363,214 
376,264 
529,906 
662,640 
670,218 
611,670 
583.241 
637.000 
463,606 
370,796 
267,928 
212,964 
172,462 
113,242 


8,640      5,908.796 


>  Dropped. 

*Thls  contract  was  made  in  1892  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  As  that  organij^ation  did  not  wish  to  make  any  contracts  for  1893,  the  contract  was  renewed 
with  Mis.  Daggett. 

The  history  of  governmental  aid  to  schools  conducted  by  other  parties 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1819  $10,000  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
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extending  financial  help  to  ''such  associations  or  individuals  who  ai3 
already  engaged  in  educating  the  Indians"  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
War  Department.  In  1820  twenty-one  schools  conducted  by  different 
religious  societies  were  given  $11,838,  and  from  that  date  until  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000  in  1870  the  principal  educational  work  in 
relation  to  the  Indians  was  under  the  auspices  of  these  foodies,  aided 
more  or  less  by  the  Government.  The  contract  system  was  a  natural 
sequence  of  the  efforts  to  systematize  this  work  and  harmonize  it 
under  existing  laws  and  regulations. 

The  growth  of  the  system  has  been  gradual  since  its  inception  and 
reached  the  maximum  amount  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1892,  when  the  contracts  amounted  to  1611,570,  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  regular  Government  schools.  Since  that 
time  nearly  all  religious  bodies  have  discontinued  the  acceptance  of 
governmental  aid.  These  discontinuances  were  either  voluntary  or  by 
action  of  the  Indian  department  under  various  Congressional  require- 
ments. About  this  time  the  agitation  of  the  contract  or  sectarian 
school  question  was  begun,  and  deferring  to  the  sentiment  that  reli- 
gious bodies  should  discontinue  the  use  of  Government  funds  in  their 
educational  work  among  the  Indians,  steps  were  taken  for  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  amounts  to  be  allowed.  There  were  doubtless  equities 
involved  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  thought  that  as  much  hardship  as 
possible  should  be  avoided  in  the  final  abandonment  of  this  plan. 

In  1889  there  were  set  aside  for  contract  schools  $529,905;  1890, 
$562,640;  1891,  $570,218;  1892,  $611,570;  1893,  $533,241,  and  $537,600 
in  1894.  From  this  year  there  was  a  gradual  decrease,  the  amount  set 
aside  for  1895  being  $463,505.  These  reductions  were  the  result  of 
various  denominations  giving  up  or  reducing  their  contracts. 

The  policy  of  gradually  substituting  regular  Government  schools 
for  those  conducted  under  contract,  was  discussed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1894,  and  a  20  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  amount  allowed  contract  schools  was  suggested. 

This  policy  of  reduction  was  not  adopted  by  Congress  until  the 
appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1896  provided  that  contracts 
should  be  made  only  with  present  contract  schools  and  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  used  in  1895.  The  amount 
for  1895  was  $285,715,  exclusive  of  eleven  schools  amounting  to 
$177,790,  which,  being  appropriated  for  specifically,  were  not  affected 
bv  the  reduction.  Therefore  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  amount 
allowed  in  1895  gave  for  1896  the  sum  of  $228,306,  plus  $142,490,  for 
nine  schools  especially  appropriated  for.  This  year,  Rensselaer  and 
White's  Manual  Labor  Institute  did  not  desire  contracts,  and  the  Indian 
schools  at  Wittenberg,  Wis.,  Ramona,  N.  Mex.,  Greenville,  Cal.,  and 
Hope,  Nebi\,  were  either  purchased  or  leased  from  the  respective 
owners  and  conducted  by  the  Government. 
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In  1897  the  appropriation  act  declared  it  "  to  be  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Government  to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  whatever  for 
education  in  any  sectarian  schools,"  but  allowed  contracts  to  be  made 
with  contract  schools  *'to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  per  centum 
of  the  amount  so  used  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,"  which,  not  including 
Hampton  and  Lincoln  ($53,440),  was  $410,065.  This  allowed  a  little 
over  $204,488  for  general  distribution.  No  special  appropriations 
were  made  by  Congress  this  year  for  any  schools  except  the  $53,440 
for  Lincoln  and  Hampton  Institutes. 

In  the  appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year  1898  the  same  declaration  was 
made,  but  still  permitted  the  use  of  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  used 
in  1895  for  contracts  with  present  contract  schools.  This  reduction 
left  $159,514  for  these  schools.  Miss  Howard's  school  was  purchased 
by  the  Government.  The  aid  to  the  two  schools,  St.  John's  and  St 
Louis's,  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  in  Oklahoma,  amounting  to  $11,250, 
was  omitted  from  the  general  school  fund  and  charged  specifically  to 
the  tribal  funds,  leaving  $398,815  as  the  amount  for  1895,  upon  which 
calculations  should  be  based. 

Congress  omitted  the  declaration  concerning  the  "settled  policy  of 
the  Government"  in  the  appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year  1899,  and 
directed  that  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  used  in  1895  should  be  available 
for  similar  purposes,  which  gave  for  this  year  $119,644  for  general 
distribution. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  appropriation  was  for  15  per  cent  of  the 
amount  used  in  1895,  amounting  to  $59,822. 

Hampton  and  Lincoln  Institutes  were  specifically  appropriated  for 
during  1898,  1899,  and  1900  to  the  amount  of  $53,440  each  year.  Full 
data  showing  the  basis  used  in  making  all  reductions  as  required  by 
law  are  exhibited  in  the  annual  reports  for  each  year. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  1901  no 
authority  is  given  to  make  these  contracts.  Only  one  exception  is 
made,  and  that  is  a  specific  appropriation  "For  support  and  education 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Indian  pupils  at  the  school  at  Hampton, 
Virginia."  This  is  a  magnificently  equipped  industrial  school,  and 
for  this  and  the  additional  reason  that  it  is  not  considered  a  sectarian 
school,  it  is  presumed  that  Congress  continued  its  appropriation. 

The  above  brief  historical  review  of  a  system  which  has  so  long 
been  on  the  statute  books  may  prove  not  uninteresting  to  those  who 
watch  carefully  every  phase  of  the  education  of  the  Indian. 

That  these  schools  have  rendered  in  the  past  excellent  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  among  the  several  tribes  is  well  known.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  conductors  of  a  great  majority  of  these  former  contract 
schools  to  continue  them  in  the  future  has  been  communicated  to  this 
office.  None  have  signified  any  intention  of  retiring  from  the  field. 
Their  efforts  in  civilizing  the  Indians  will  meet  with  appreciative 
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assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  their  schools  fostered 
as  helpful  adjuncts  to  a  ^reat  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  average  attendance, 
decrease  and  increase  in  the  regular  Government  and  contract  schools 
for  the  period  beginning  with  the  reductions  in  the  contract  system  to 
its  final  abandonment  at  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year: 

Table  No.  14. — Attendance  at  contract  and  Oovemment  schools  compared. 


Year. 


1888 
18M 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Contract  schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


6,125 
6,026 
6,880 
4,439 
8,168 
2,999 
2,908 
2,806 


4,904 
6,168 
4,998 
8,797 
2,785 
2,639 
2.523 
2,451 


Decrease. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


99 

146 

1,441 

1,281 

150 

96 

97 


ATeraxe 
attend- 
ance. 


Oovemment  schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


(1)250 

165 

1,201 

1,012 

146 

116 

72 


14,715 
15,237 
16.584 
17,789 
18.608 
19.899 
20,712 
22,124 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


11,223 
11.831 
12,804 
14,365 
14,876 
16,166 
16, 718 
17,860 


Increase. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


522 
1,347 
1,205 

814 
1,296 

813 
1,412 


Ayeram 
attend- 


698 

1,661 

611 
1,289 

568 
1,142 


Note.— (I)  indicates  increase;  all  others  in  this  column  are  decreases. 


MISSION  SCHOOLS. 


Mission  schools  are  a  growing  class  of  schools  whose  work  is  of 
great  benefit  not  only  to  the  children  but  to  the  adult  Indians.  They 
are  operated  and  conducted  by  various  religious  bodies,  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  and  also  by  philanthropic  associations.  Teachers, 
employees,  food,  clothing,  and  buildings  are  provided  by  the  conduc- 
tors of  these  schools.  The  Government  only  assuming  supervisory 
care  over  them,  they  are  visited  by  inspecting  officials  of  this  office  and 
the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  pupils,  their  progress,  health,  and  general  condi- 
tion. Agents  and  other  Government  officials  are  directed  to  ^Mend  a 
helping  hand,"  and  assist  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  employees  in 
securing  a  legitimate  attendance.  On  those  reservations  where  food  and 
clothing  are  issued  to  the  adult  Indians,  the  agent  furnishes  such  pro- 
portion of  the  rations  and  clothing  to  the  school  as  he  would  give  to 
the  parents  were  the  children  at  home.  When  no  rations  are  issued, 
or  the  school  is  not  on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  entire  expense  of 
maintaining  the  school  is  borne  by  the  association  or  church  under  whose 
control  it  is  conducted. 

Connected  with  many  of  these  schools  are  small  mission  churches, 
which  have  a  wide  influence  for  good  on  the  community.  Children  in 
the  Government  schools  are  advised  and  urged  to  attend  the  church  of 
their  choice. 

There  wei-e  enrolled  in  the  mission  boarding  8<*hools  l,0fi2  pupils, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  946.  The  capacity  of  these  schools  is 
1,320.  Six  mission  day  schools  reported  an  enrollment  of  213,  aver- 
age attendance  193,  and  capacity  275. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  location,  denomination,  capacity,  etc., 
of  these  schools: 


Table  15. — Location ^  capacity ^  enroUmerdj  and  average  attendance  of  misnon  schools 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1900, 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 


Location  of  school. 


ABIZONA. 


TuoHon. 


NEBRASKA. 

Suitee  Agency: 

Santee  Normal  (training). 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency: 

Mission  Home 

Btaading  Rock  Agency: 

6t  Elizabeth's  > 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency: 
Cantonment^ 

Kiowa  Agency: 

8t.PatrIck'gi 

Mary  Gregorr  Memorial  ^ 

Cache  Creek » 


Supported  by— 


Presbyterian  Church 


Congregational  Church 

Congregational  Church 
Episcopal  Church 


Mennonite  Church. 


Methvini 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  Agency: 

Immaculate  Conception 
Cheyenne  River  Agency: 

St.John'Bi 

Plum  Creeki 


Oahei 

Rosebud  Agency: 

St.  Mary's* 

Sisseton  Agency: 

Good  Will  Mission  1 
Yankton  Agency: 

StPaursi 


Catholic  Ch  urch , 

Presbyterian  Church 

Reformed    Presbyterian 

Church. 
South  Methodist  Church 


Catholic  Church. 


WASHINGTON. 


Puyallnp  Reaervation: 
8t  George's 


Total. 


Episcopal  Church 

Society  for  Propagation  of  the 

Gospel. 
American  Missionary  Society. 

American  Missionary  Society. 

Presbyterian  Church 

Episcopal  Church 


Catholic  Church, 


Capacity. 


175 

125 

50 
GO 

60 

150 
40 
60 

120 

60 

60 
10 

40 

50 

140 

50 

80 


1,820 


Enroll- 
ment. 


177 

105 

82 
77 

61 

77 
25 
50 

76 

69 

40 
10 

26 

54 

83 

60 

60 


1,062 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


170 

86 

81 
49 

54 


28 
47 

66 


67 

87 
10 

24 

62 

76 

48 

68 


M6 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 


ARIZONA. 

Ptma  Agency: 

San  Xavier 

Catholic  Church 

180 

116 

104 

MONTANA. 

Port  Peck  Af  ency: 

Poplar  Mission 

Presbyterian  Church 

26 
80 

10 
26 

6 

Wolf  Point 

do 

19 

NBW  MSXIOO. 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency: 

Seama 

Presbvt^an  Church 

40 

85 

80 

WABHXNOTON. 

Cosar  d'Alene  Reservation: 

Wellplnit" 

Santee  Normal  (training) ' 

*T  •  ^  •  Xm  J^   •••■••••••«••••*••••• 

60 

28 

25 
9 

1^>tal 

275 

218 

198 

^  These  schools  are  conducted  by  religions  societies  which  receive  from  the  Government  for  the 
Indian  children  therein  the  rations  and  clothing  to  which  the  children  are  entitled  as  reservation 
Indians. 

*  Attend  Santee  Boarding  School. 

*Thif  school  has  been  discontinued. 
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SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES. 

Indian  schools  are  the  home  for  practically  twelve  months  of  the 
year  for  22,124  children.  For  them  must  be  provided  school,  home, 
hospital,  shops,  garden,  farm,  stock,  etc.;  and  for  watching  over  these 
interests,  training  the  pupils,  and  caring  for  them  in  sickness  and 
health  there  were  employed  during  the  year  2,175  persons,  of  which 
number  1,480  were  white  and  695  Indian.  The  annual  salaries  range 
from  $100  to  $2,000.  They  are  divided  as  follows:  Supervisors,  5 
white;  superintendents,  100  white;  clerks,  35  white,  9  Indian;  physi- 
cians, 21  white;  disciplinarians,  7  white,  11  Indian;  teachers,  418 
white,  59  Indian;  kindergartners,  53  white,  2  Indian;  manual -train- 
ing teachers,  6  white;  matrons,  97  white,  4  Indian;  assistant  matrons 
and  nurses,  92  white,  54  Indian;  seamstresses,  94  white,  25  Indian; 
laundresses,  77  white,  34  Indian;  industrial  teachers,  64  white,  45 
Indian;  cooks  and  bakers,  120  white,  46  Indian;  farmers,  39  white, 
14  Indian;  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  49  white,  7  Indian;  engineers, 
34  white,  8  Indian;  tailors,  15  white,  4  Indian;  shoe  and  harness  makers, 
20  white,  8  Indian;  miscellaneous  employees,  134  white,  44  Indian; 
Indian  assistants,  321.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  employed  sev- 
eral hundred  pupils,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $1  to  $5  per  month,  as 
apprentices  in  various  trades,  etc. 

THE  OUTING  SYSTEM. 

In  the  reports  of  this  Department  for  a  number  of  years  past  there 
has  been  mention  of  the  "outing  system"  in  vogue  at  a  number  of 
the  schools.  It  is  probable  that  the  subject  has  not  been  empha- 
sized to  a  degree  commensurate  with  its  importance  in  the  scheme  of 
Indian  civilization.  As  one  of  the  principal  agents  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  Indian  into  the  mass  of  the  American  population  it  is  of 
vast  advantage  and  productive  of  the  best  results. 

While  an  eflScient  factor  of  civilization,  it  is  limited  by  conditions  of 
location,  and  can  not  at  every  nonreservation  school  be  completely 
successful.  A  civilized  white  community  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in 
sympathy  with  the  plan  is  a  prerequisite.  An  agricultural,  well- 
settled  community  surrounding  the  school  presents  ideal  conditions 
when  coupled  with  an  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  "outing  system"  is  the  placing  of  Indian  pupils  out  among 
farmers  and  others  during  vacation  and  for  a  longer  period,  that  they 
msLy  earn  money  for  themselves  and  learn  practically,  by  immediate 
contact,  those  lessons  in  civilized  life  which  can  not  be  taught  so  per- 
fectly in  the  school.  A  considerable  number  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
public  and  other  schools  and  are  thrown  into  intimate  relation  with 
that  sturdy  yeomanry  which  is  the  strength  and  support  of  the  Nation. 
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To  Maj.  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  is  due  the  credit  of  organizing  and 
perfecting  this  system.    As  he  states — 

When  placed  in  chai^ge  of  74  Indian  prisoners  of  war  and  sent  to  St.  Angnstine, 
Fla.y  in  1875,  and  by  order  of  Greneial  Sherman  given  all  authority  in  their  manage- 
ment, I  proceeded  at  onoe  to  prove  by  the  fullest  tests  that  wild  Indians  lacked  only 
opportonity,  and  that  having  this  they  would  quickly  become  civilized  and  useful. 
I  soon  diflpenaed  with  the  military  guard  and  trained  them  (the  prisoners)  to  guard 
themariveii,  which  they  did  for  two  and  a  half  years  with  absolute  trustworthiness. 
They  were  put  to  work.  Not  only  were  they  taught  and  occupied  within  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  but  a  considerable  number  were  placed  out  at  various  forms  of  labor, 
Buch  as  2  in  a  sawmill,  I  as  a  baggageman  on  a  railroad,  a  number  as  orange  pickers, 
others  at  rowing  and  sailing  boats  for  tourists,  while  6  accomplished  a  job  of  grub- 
bing 5  acres  of  dense  palmetto  land,  which  negro  laborers,  though  well  paid,  had 
twice  abandoned.  At  the  end  of  three  years  all  the  younger  men  asked  to  remain 
east  and  go  to  school.  Seventeen  were  received  by  Hampton,  in  Virginia,  and  I  at 
onoe  urged  that  they  be  sent  out  into  good  families  to  learn  by  experience  and 
contact 

The  Carlisle  school  was  opened  November  1, 1879,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Lieut.  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.  The  "outing  system"  was 
from  the  first  the  principal  feature  of  the  educational  and  civilizing 
methods  of  the  school,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  institution  from 
that  date  to  the  present  give  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  results 
obtained. 

The  following  table  gives  in  tabulated  form  statistics  relative  to  the 
system  at  Carlisle  from  1880  to  1900: 

Tabus  No.  16. — StcUisiics  of  outing  at  Carlisle. 


Year. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 

1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1880. 

isn. 

1892. 
189S. 
1894. 
18il6. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Girls. 


6 

23 

22 

68 

38 

21 

43 

93 

97 

105 

118 

158 

187 

180 

185 

225 

289 

800 

316 

348 

368 


Boys. 


18 
61 
43 
119 
173 
99 
126 
212 
210 
278 
314 
296 
344 
803 
277 
832 
860 
837 
372 
869 
454 


Total 
outings. 


24 
84 
65 
177 
211 
120 
169 
806 
807 
878 
432 
454 
581 
483 
462 
667 
689 
637 
687 
717 
807 


Nomber 
out  in 
winter. 


83 

90 

90 

106 

136 

183 

188 

218 

247 

189 

92 

184 

158 

210 

232 

316 


Earnings. 


$15,252.39 
16,202.03 
21,868.98 
24.121.19 
16,190.56 
18,229.60 
19.238.62 
20,448.39 
21,726.50 
25,762.76 
27,255.52 


When  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Army  campaigning 
on  the  Western  plains  in  the  early  days,  Major  Pratt  was  a  careful 
observer  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  American  Indian. 
He  instituted  mentally  a  comparison  between  the  colored  troopers  of 
his  command  in  their  forced  association  with  civili^Ad  people  under 
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hard  conditions  and  the  Indians  on  their  native  heath.  His  conclusion 
was  that  great  things  could  be  accomplished  for  the  savage  red  man 
in  a  more  favorable  atmosphere.  This  conclusion  was  afterwards  devel- 
oped in  the  '^  outing  system''  at  Carlisle.  This  plan  is  only  a  superior 
way  of  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  early  settlers  at  many  points  on 
our  coast.  They  declared  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  give  up  their  wandering  life  in  the  forest,  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and  adopt  the  white  man's  customs.  The  train- 
ing of  Indian  youth  in  the  households  of  Puritan  families  was  one 
method  suggested  to  change  the  life  of  these  savages.  In  1618  the 
Virginians,  with  similar  intention,  proposed  '*  to  bring  the  native  chil- 
dren to  the  true  religion,  morality,  virtue,  and  civility,"  and  the  first 
legislative  assembly  directed  that  every  plantation  holder  should  pro- 
cure Indian  youth  by  just  means  for  this  purpose.  In  1621  it  was 
reported  by  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth  that — 

If  we  had  means  to  apparel  them  and  whoUy  retain  them  with  us,  they  would 
doubtless  in  time  prove  serviceable  to  God  and  man.  And  if  God  sends  us  means,  we 
will  bring  up  hundreds  of  these  children  both  to  labor  and  learning. 

Thus,  as  in  a  circle,  has  the  Carlisle  school  come  back  to  the  point 
established  by  the  fathers  in  a  system  of  education  for  the  descendants 
of  those  Indians  who  first  met  the  European  on  this  continent. 

An  important  feature  connected  with  this  plan  is  the  banking  system. 
Each  student  has  a  bank  account  and  the  school  keeps  a  careful  record 
of  every  deposit  and  withdrawal.  The  habit  of  thrift  and  an  idea  of 
the  value  of  money  are  thus  practically  inculcated.  The  boy  or  girl 
will  also  learn  how  to  keep  accounts,  and  learn  the  value  of  time  and 
labor  as  well  as  money — something  of  which  the  Indian  in  his  native 
state  has  very  little  conception.  A  dollar  earned  by  his  own  exertions 
acquires  an  interest  to  the  boy  that  a  hundred  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment can  never  possess.  The  Indian  does  not  naturally  have  fore- 
thought or  thrift  to  provide  for  the  rainy  day.  When  the  pupils 
return  to  the  reservation  or,  as  it  is  earnestly  hoped  they  will,  go 
among  the  white  people,  they  carry  with  them  tangible  evidence  of 
the  value  of  work.  As  a  rule  this  ''saving"  is  appreciated,  and  not 
promptly  thrown  away,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  few  dollars  of 
annuity  money  given  by  the  Government.  The  one  elevates;  the  other 
degrades  and  demoralizes. 

Wherever  practicable  the  ''outing  system"  is  being  inaugurated, 
and  will  prove  elsewhere  as  well  as  at  Carlisle  that  the  best  system  of 
civilizing  Indians  is  "  mixing"  them  with  the  families  of  white  citizens 
in  their  homes,  in  their  shops,  and  in  their  fields. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  various 
boarding  schools  during  the  past  four  years  of  over  4,000.    The  recruit- 
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ing  of  this  large  number  under  prevailing  conditions  has  been  worthy 
of  commendation.  That  so  much  has  been  accomplished  is  due  to  the 
untiring  zeal,  sincerity,  and  tact  of  those  engaged  in  the  work.  Few 
outside  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  collection  of  pupils 
upon  Indian  reservations  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  are 
presented. 

Many  and  serious  obstacles  are  met  with,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  average  Indian  mother  and  father. 

The  disposition  and  hereditary  instincts  of  the  old  and  conservative 
Indian  can  not  be  changed,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
train  the  next  generation  of  these  people  so  that  they  may  become 
stronger  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  Therefore,  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  young  Indian  child  is  taken  from  its  home  to  the 
boarding  school,  where  the  moral  influences  of  white  civilization  and 
culture  may  be  thrown  around  it  and  love  of  the  civilized  home  instilled 
in  its  heart,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bear  fruit  in  future  generations. 
This  is  the  policy  which  induces  the  Government  to  take  these  children 
during  the  formative  period  of  their  lives,  in  order  that  a  character 
may  be  molded  which  will  make  each  boy  and  girl  a  home  builder  and 
a  home  maker  upon  those  principles  underlying  our  own  civilization, 
prosperity,  and  happiness.  It  is  a  firmly  fixed  policy,  which  it  is 
believed  that  succeeding  generations  must  approve,  and  it  is  a  con- 
dition which  must  be  brought  about  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  those 
parents  who  are  unfortunately  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  advantages 
accruing  to  their  race. 

Many  old  Indians  look  upon  governmental  school  work  as  hostile  to 
them  and  the  taking  away  of  their  children  as  hostages;  others  view 
it  as  a  special  mark  of  favor  that  their  little  ones  should  be  permitted 
to  attend  school,  and  they  demand  payment  for  the  favor.  These  con- 
flicting arguments  must  be  combated  and  the  opposition  overcome. 

Among  numbers  of  tribes  there  are  peculiar  ideas  of  death,  and  if 
anyone  dies  in  the  tepee  or  wicki-up,  the  rude  shelter  is  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  else  direful  calamities  are  believed  will  be  their  portion. 
Therefore,  if  a  child  passes  away  at  a  school,  that  school  receives  a 
"  bad"  name  among  the  tribes  cherishing  this  strange  belief.  For  this 
reason  a  rigid  system  of  physical  examination  of  each  child  before  it 
is  taken  from  the  reservation  is  required  to  be  made  by  the  agency  or 
other  physician.  But  the  fact  is  that,  with  all  the  precautions  throwh 
around  the  collection  of  only  healthy  pupils,  and  with  all  the  sanitary 
and  hygienic  arrangements  and  careful  attention  at  the  schools,  death 
will  occasionally  invade  them.  This  is  of  course  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  ignoi*ant  parent,  filled  with  supei*stition,  and  therefore  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  his  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  child  is  based 
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upon  his  superstitious  dread  of  something  which  may  happen  at  a 
school  where  other  children  have  died. 

Vicious  white  men  around  the  reservation  sometimes  foster  in  the 
Indian  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  education  of  his  children.  This 
conduct  can  be  ac^tuated  only  by  self-interest  in  hopes  that  by  keeping 
the  benefits  of  education  away  from  the  Indian  tribe,  the  opportunity 
of  such  persons  will  be  greatly  enhanced  for  making  a  living  out  of  the 
ignorant.  Such  action  has  been  particularly  emphasized  at  several  of 
the  reservations,  and  in  every  instance  stringent  measures  have  been 
adopted  to  eliminate  these  malign  influences  so  far  as  possible.  The 
seed  sown,  however,  by  these  people  often  produces  evils  hard  to 
eradicate. 

A  presentation  of  these  few  obstacles  to  the  successful  enrolling  of 
a  larger  attendance  is  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  stronger  meas- 
ures for  overcoming  the  adverse  influences  to  education.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  gravest  of  the  objections  raised  to  sending  their 
children  to  school  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  to  the  intelligent  man 
puerile  in  the  extreme.  Knowing  that  the  main  strength  of  the  oppo- 
sition lies  in  the  ignoi-ance  of  the  Indian  parent,  Government  officials 
engaged  in  the  work  are  enjoined  to  have  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  feelings  of  these  benighted  people,  and  to  exercise  tact  and  good 
nature  in  dealing  with  them  so  as  to  overcome  the  natural  or  acquired 
prejudice  on  their  part. 

While  the  designation  of  the  particular  school  to  which  the  child 
should  go,  can  not  for  obvioiw  reasons  be  delegated  to  the  parents,  igno- 
rant of  what  is  best,  yet  in  all  cases  their  wishes  are  given  careful 
consideration,  and  if  possible,  carried  out.  The  particular  school 
attended  is  not  of  such  importance  as  is  the  attendance  itself  on  some 
school. 

An  examination  of  treaties  made  with  the  various  tribes  will  disclose 
that  in  a  number  of  the  earlier  ones  compulsory  education  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  on  those  reservations  where  it  exists  improved  condi- 
tions have  resulted.  It  is  not  contended  that  all  Indian  tribes  require 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  order  that  their  children 
shall  attend  school.  Many  tribes,  and  many  individuals,  recognize  the 
great  work  of  the  Government  and  coopemte  in  the  work. 

The  increasing  number  of  returned  pupils  is  operating  as  leaven  to 
the  whole  mass.  From  the  isolation  of  one  or  two  in  a  tribe,  they 
have  grown  in  number  until  they  are  able  to  combat  succ^essfully 
hereditary  prejudices.  As  a  rule,  these  pupils  are  the  unconscious,  or 
conscious,  agents  who  are  spi*eading  the  desire  "  to  know"  among  the 
younger  generations.  Superintendents  report  that  there  is  a  noticeable 
gain  in  rasponsiveness  upon  the  part  of  pupils  leaving  school — a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  which  are  being  thrown  upon  their 
race.  They  find  "  more  purpose  in  school  life  and  have  a  keener  sense 
of  its  relation  to  the  future."    The  constant  stream  of  "returned 
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pupils"  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  higher  civilization  of  the  white 
people  is  establishing  a  valuable  connection  between  the  school  and  the 
Indian  home.  Their  influence  finds  a  i*eflex  action  upon  their  own 
people,  rendering  the  collection  of  raw  material  easier  than  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  present  policy;  although  under  the  present  law  requiring 
the  consent  of  parents  to  send  a  child  off  to  school,  this  action  is  too 
frequently  nullified  by  an  ancient  squaw  or  ignorant  chief. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  two  preceding  annual  reports  of 
the  Indian  Department  are  repeated,  and  it  is  urged  that  some  just 
and  equitable  amendment  be  made  to  existing  laws  which  will  take  from 
ignorant  parents  the  privilege  of  continuing  their  children  in  a  state 
of  savagery  and  will  bring  the  children  into  contact  with  the  highest 
types  of  civilization.  While  it  is  possible  with  the  present  system  grad- 
ually to  overcome  much  of  the  active  opposition,  yet  the  ignorance  of 
parents  delays  the  consummation  of  all  our  efforts  looking  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  heavy  expenditure  for  Indian  support  and  education. 
The  old  Indian  must  die  out.  The  buffalo,  the  chase,  the  warpath, 
the  ghost  dance,  must  be  forgotten  as  actual  occurrences  before  many 
of  the  backward  tribes  will  voluntarily  take  advantage  of  the  schools. 
A  compulsory  school  law  will  hasten  the  final  accomplishment  of  the 
Government  plan  of  absorption  of  tribes  and  extinguishment  of 
reservations.  From  a  business  as  well  as  sentimental  standpoint, 
every  Indian  child  should  be  taught  the  ordinary  branches  and  a  trade, 
so  that  the  earlier  may  he  cease  to  be  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
his  Government  and  be  all  the  name  of  an  American  citizen  implies. 

Communities  more  civilized,  more  enlightened  than  the  Indian  have 
found  it  necessary  at  times  to  enforce  attendance  upon  their  schools. 
There  are  twenty-nine  States  and  two  Territories  of  this  progressive 
nation  which  have  compulsory  school  laws  on  their  statute  books. 
Nearly  every  foreign  civilized  country  has  similar  laws.  The  penalties 
imposed  on  parents  are  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Although  to 
fine  a  father  or  imprison  a  mother  for  failure  to  keep  a  child  in  school 
a  reasonable  and  proper  time  may  appear  harsh,  yet  such  penalties  are 
imposed  by  civilized  laws  and  communities.  It  may,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  parents,  be  said  that  statistics  show  that  they  are  rarely 
imposed  and  more  rarely  executed.  The  fact  of  the  law  and  the  power 
to  compel  attendance  usually  operate  so  as  to  accomplish  the  desired 
ends. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  C!ongress  b  requested  to  enact 
the  following  into  law: 

The  Commiaaioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  place 
every  Indian  child  of  school  age  in  some  school,  where  there  are  suitable  accom- 
modations for  such  child,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  law,  Hubject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
An  far  as  practioablt*  favorable  eonBideration  shall  l)e  given  to  the  wishes  of  an  edu- 
cated Indian  parent  in  the  selection  of  the  school  to  which  his  child  shall  be  bcnt. 
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The  passage  of  this  law  would  materially  simplify  the  situation  and 
not  conflict  with  the  natural  desires  of  a  parent  who  was  sufficiently 
educated  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  rising  generation.  On  the 
other  hand  it  will  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  education  to  those  Indian  boys  and  girls  whose  parentx 
are  unwilling  that  they  should  depart  from  ancestral  ways.  The  la\%' 
would  be  broadly  construed,  taking  into  consideration  the  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  the  particular  tribe  and  the  desires  of  the  parents,  but  ever  keep- 
ing in  view  the  ultimate  end  of  the  policy — the  civilization  of  the 
rising  and  future  generations. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   SCHOOL   PLANTS. 

The  close  relationship  existing  between  a  good  edifice,  adapted  in 
all  its  parts  and  details  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
the  success  attending  the  labors  of  the  employees  within  and  without 
its  walls,  can  not  be  over  estimated.  As  well  deny  the  mechanic  the 
proper  tools  of  his  trade  and  demand  perfection  in  the  accomplished 
effect  as  to  provide  structures  unsuited  and  inadequate  for  the  divers 
purposes  incident  to  the  acconunodation  and  instruction  of  the  several 
communities  of  children  under  the  care  of  this  Bureau,  and  then 
demand  successful  and  economical  results  from  the  administrative 
officers  and  employees. 

Viewing  the  necessities  of  the  service  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing, 
the  various  buildings  of  the  school  plants  are  substantially  constructed 
of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  masonry  being  always  preferable  where 
available  and  funds  will  permit.  Foundations  are  invariably  of  ma- 
sonry, and  the  exterior  walls  of  supei*structures  are  furred  or  have  a 
lining  of  hollow  brick,  providing  an  air  space  forming  a  nonconductor 
of  heat  or  cold.  In  northern  lo<*alitios  storm  sashes  are  placed  on  all 
windows,  adding  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  in  the 
rigorous  winters  there  encountered  and  proving  an  element  of  econ- 
omy in  the  consumption  of  fuel. 

Dormitory  buildings  are  of  two  descriptions — one  embracing  under 
the  same  roof  sleeping  accommodations  for  the  two  sexes,  necessary 
attendants'  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  dining  hall,  kitchen,  play  and  sit- 
ting rooms,  baths,  lavatories,  and  water-closets  for  the  two  sexes, 
together  with  laundry,  bakery,  necessary  closets,  pantries,  clothes 
rooms,  etc.,  in  short,  a  complete  plant  with  the  exception  of  minor  out- 
buildings. The  other  plan  is  designed  for  one  sex  only  and  is  strictly  a 
dormitory  building,  with  necessary  attendants'  rooms,  baths,  lavato- 
ries, and  water-closets,  other  requisite  facilities  being  arranged  in  sep- 
arate buildings.  Baths,  water-closets,  and  play  rooms  are  usually 
located  in  the  basement;  lavatories  convenient  to  dormitories,  together 
with  single  emergency  water-closets  for  night  use  only. 

As  a  measure  of  safety,  the  modern  dormitory  buildings  arc  limited 
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to  two  stories  in  height.  As  the  sleeping  apartments  are  principally 
situated  on  the  second  floor,  suitable  fire  escapes  are  provided,  and  as 
an  additional  safeguard  against  fire  a  standpipe  with  hose  connections 
on  each  floor  is  introduced. 

Sanitary  plumbing  fixtures  and  principles  are  employed  in  the 
installation  of  all  such  adjuncts,  equa^  to  the  best  modern  and  most 
advanced  systems  in  vogue.  Hygienic  principles  are  given  careful 
consideration  in  the  study  of  plans.  Dormitory  rooms  are  devised  to 
insure  between  400  and  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  child, 
which,  together  with  a  thorough  system  of  ventilation  permitting 
between  two  and  three  changes  of  air  per  hour,  assures  a  healthful 
atmosphere  for  occupants. 

As  in  the  case  of  dormitory  buildings,  schoolhouses  are  devised  in 
the  light  of  the  most  advanced  science  in  their  construction.  Recita- 
tion rooms  are  proportioned  to  seat  not  exceeding  50  pupils.  The 
arrangement  for  light  is  such  as  to  admit  an  abundance  to  every  part 
of  the  room  and  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  any  excess 
glare  or  reflection  or  cross  light.  The  ventilating  system  adopted 
insures  at  least  three  changes  of  air  per  hour. 

The  system  of  heating  the  various  buildings  is  through  the  medium 
of  steam  or  hot  water,  and  either  from  a  central  station  or  by  boilers 
placed  in  the  individual  buildings,  the  heat  being  distributed  by 
^^  direct "  radiators  placed  about  the  rooms  and  passages.  The  surplus 
air  i*equired  for  ventilating  purposes  is  introduced  by  the  *' direct- 
indirect"  system,  being  admitted  through  apertures  in  wails  and  con- 
veyed through  galvanized-iron  ducts  to  radiators,  where,  being  warmed, 
it  is  distributed  to  the  rooms. 

The  inherent  danger  in  the  use  of  kerosene  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses induced  this  Department  several  years  ago  to  substitute  the  more 
modem  and  safer  systems  of  lighting  by  electricity  and  gasoline  gas, 
each  of  which  systems  has  proved  satisfactory  and  greatly  advantage- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  school  grounds. 
Shade  trees  are  required  to  be  placed  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  yards; 
playgrounds  are  provided,  the  design  being  to  present  a  pleasing  out- 
look to  the  eye  and  furnish  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indian  pupil  and 
his  parents  of  the  immense  importance  of  adopting  civilized  means  of 
living.  The  Indian  is  largely  taught  objectively,  and  when  he  sees  the 
difference  between  the  home  of  the  white  man  and  the  tepee  on  the 
river  bottom  it  raises  in  his  heai*t  a  spirit  of  emulation,  if  not  in  the 
older  at  least  in  the  younger  who  has  received  a  taste  of  the  benefit 
of  these  modem  appliances. 

The  only  criticism  offered  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  making  com- 
fortable, modernized  school  plants  arises  from  those  people  who  con- 
ceive that  the  Indian  is  being  educated  ir  a  way  which  lies  beyond  the 
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future  sphere  of  his  life,  so  that  after  being  housed  comfortably  with 
modern  improvements  for  a  number  of  years  of  his  life  it  will  be  a  hard- 
ship when  he  returns  to  his  home.  The  same  argument  is  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  public  school  buildings  in  our  cities  which  arc 
attended  bv  the  children  of  the  slums.  While  it  is  true  that  it  mav 
in  some  cases,  and  in  many  cases  does,  prove  such  a  hardship,  it  does 
not  militate  against  the  theory  that  to  teach  the  Indian  to  become  an 
educated  citizen  you  must  give  him  proper  ideas  of  the  standards  by 
which  to  shape  his  future  life  and  conduct  No  man  ever  bettered 
his  condition  in  life  who  was  not  first  dissatisfied  with  his  lot.  To 
raise  the  plane  of  an  Indian,  he  must  see  that  which  he  likes  better 
and  then  be  taught  to  emulate  the  example. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 

Aside  from  the  few  points  heretofore  mentioned,  the  principal  work 
of  the  year  has  been  in  enlarging  the  school  plants  already  in  existence. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  proper  sewer  and  water  facilities. 
Reports  indicate  that  in  the  earlier  selections  of  school  sites  little  con- 
sideration was  paid  to  these  matters,  and,  in  consequence,  as  the  plants 
are  increased,  such  matters  are  forcibly  obtruded  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Indian  Office.  Abundance  of  good  water  is  essential,  and  to 
provide  this  and  a  sewerage  system  has  been  a  difficult  problem  at 
many  places. 

The  locations  of  many  schools  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  have 
directed  attention  to  irrigation  systems  for  school  gardens,  orchards, 
and  farms.  These  should  be  at  every  such  school  for  instruction  of 
pupils  and  healthfully  vaiying  their  diet.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  impossible  at  a  number  of  schools  without  expensive  irrigation 
ditches,  but  it  is  confidently  believed  thati?very  expenditure  along  these 
lines  has  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  health  of  all  living  at  the 
schools.  The  amount  of  funds  available,  however,  for  this  purpose  is 
limited  and  must  be  taken  from  the  appropriations  for  individual 
schools  or  from  the  general  appropriation  for  school-building  purposes. 

The  value  of  school  plants,  farms,  etc.,  will  reach  $4,000,000.  Many 
of  these  are  old  established  ones  or  are  abandoned  military  posts. 
They  are  unsuited  in  numberless  respects  for  the  pui-poses  for  which 
they  are  used.  In  early  days  the  impoilance  of  good  light,  heat,  ven- 
tilation, water,  and  sewerage  was  not  appreciated,  and  therefore  the 
mortality  among  Indian  pupils  in  such  structures  was  excessive. 
Rapidly,  therefore,  as  funds  are  available,  all  such  defects  are  being 
remedied  by  substitution  of  modern  sanitary  appliances.  These 
appliances  are  expensive,  but,  when  taken  in  consideration  with  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  children,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  approve 
their  introduction. 

The  general  repair  and  improvement  of  $4,000,000  worth  of  school 
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plants  iH  in  itself  no  small  item  of  yearly  expenditure.  The  appro- 
priation by  CJongress  for  "  the  construction,  purchase,  lease,  and  repair 
of  school  buildings  and  purchase  of  school  sites  "  was,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1900,  $300,000.  This  amount  has  practically  all  been  used  as  contem- 
plated by  Congress.  Other  appropriations  for  specific  schools  and 
appropriations  made  under  treaties  have  been  used  judiciously  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  intended. 

Substantial  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  shape  of  barn,  and 
water  and  sewer  systems  at  the  Riverside,  Rainy  Mountain,  and  Fort 
Sill  schools,  and  new  school  building  at  Riverside,  on  Kiowa  Reserva- 
tion, Okla.;  hospital  at  Klamath,  Oreg.;  office  at  Lemhi,  Idaho; 
employees'  cottage  at  Mescalero,  N.  Mex.;  temporary  dormitory  at 
Hopi  (Moqui),  Ariz.;  improvement  of  water,  sewer,  and  heating 
systems  at  Oneida,  Wis. ;  commissary  at  Kaw,  Okla. ;  water  and  sewer 
systems  at  Oto,  and  baths  at  Pawnee,  Okla. ;  extensive  repairs  at  Puyal- 
lup.  Wash. ;  water  and  sewer  systems  at  Quapaw,  Ind.  T. ;  barn  at 
Round  Valley,  CaL;  warehouse,  Absentee  Shawnee,  Okla.;  dining 
room  and  kitchen  at  Siletz,  Oreg. ;  electric  light  at  Warm  Springs, 
Oreg.;  enlarging  school  building  and  water  and  sewer  systems  at 
Yakima,  Wash.;  laundry  at  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.;  water,  sewer,  and 
electric-light  systems  at  Mescalero,  N.  Mex. ;  sewer  system  at  Colo- 
rado River,  Ariz.;  sewer  system  at  Western  Shoshoni;  laundry, 
Greenville,  Cal.;  barn,  and  sewer  and  water  systems  at  Fort  Mohave, 
Ariz. ;  electric  light,  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. ;  warehouse,  and  water  and 
sewer  systems  at  Genoa,  Nebr. ;  gas  plant  at  Kickapoo,  Kans. ;  steam- 
heating  and  electric-light  plants  at  Salem,  Oreg. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year  1900 
the  sale  of  the  Clontarf  School  property  in  Minnesota  was  directed, 
and  on  February  12,  1900,  it  was  sold  for  $*,600  and  the  school  was 
discontinued  as  a  Government  school. 

Large  new  brick  school  and  dormitory  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed at  Morris,  Minn.  Large  brick  and  stone  dormitory  for  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  Navaho  School,  New  Mexico,  by  75  pupils,  and 
dormitory  at  Little  Water,  on  same  reservation,  increasing  the  capacity 
to  60  pupils,  are  now  under  contract. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  Boarding  School  at  the  Nevada  Agency  having 
burned  during  the  preceding  year,  an  entirely  new  and  modern  plant 
for  80  pupils  has  l)een  constructed. 

Additions  to  dormitories  at  Oneida,  Wis.,  have  increased  the  capacity 
of  that  school.  An  addition  to  dormitory,  new  laundry,  and  other 
improvements  at  the  Pima  Agency  School,  Arizona,  have  added  to  its 
efficiency.  New  school  building  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency  School,  Mon- 
tana, will  be  completed  at  an  early  date.  New  dormitory  and  mess  hall 
will  replace  similar  burned  buildings  at  Fort  Yuma,  Ariz.  Large  dor- 
mitory at  Carson,  Nev.,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  this  school 
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year.     The  plant  at  Fort  Le wia,  Colo. ,  will  be  materially  improved  by 
the  brick  dormitory,  mess  hall,  and  hospital  now  being  constructed. 

Supt.  John  H.  Seger,  of  Seger  Colony  School,  Oklahoma,  has  trained 
a  number  of  his  boys  in  brickmaking,  bricklaying,  and  stone  quarrying-, 
cutting,  and  laying,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  putting  in  the  foun- 
dations for  a  new  brick  school  building  at  that  point. 

The  cesspool  method  of  disposing  of  sewage  matter  at  the  Grand 
Junction  School,  Colorado,  having  become  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  pupils,  has  been  corrected  by  the  installation  of  a  complete  system 
of  sewerage. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  an  addition  to  the  school 
building  at  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  not  being  sufficient  to  make  one 
of  adequate  size,  it  was  supplemented  by  an  additional  amount,  and 
the  addition  is  now  under  contract,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  and  relieve  the  crowded  schoolrooms. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  set  aside 
$35,000  for  a  new  school  plant  at  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  and  also  $20,000  for 
another  at  Leech  Lake  in  the  same  State.  These  buildings  were  placed 
under  contract  during  the  year  and  are  now  ready  for  occupancy. 
They  are  modern  and  commodious,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  filled  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  act  for  1900,  $20,000  were 
set  aside  for  the  erection  of  additional  schools  at  points  on  the  Chippewa 
Reservation  in  Minnesota,  and  in  accordance  with  this  item,  three 
neat  little  boarding  schools  have  been  built  at  the  following:  (1) 
Cross  Ijake,  at  the  '"Narrows,"  on  north  shore  of  Red  Lake;  (2)  Cass 
Lake,  and  (3)  Bena.  All  these  schools  are  now  in  operation.  While 
they  are  not  modern  in  their  construction,  they  are  considered  as  nuclei 
for  larger  schools  whenever  sufficient  funds  become  available. 

By  the  completion  at  the  Tomah  School,  Wisconsin,  of  the  follow- 
ing buildings  now  under  contract,  hospital,  superintendent's  quarters, 
dormitory,  and  mess  hall,  the  capacity  of  that  institution  will  be 
increased  to  225  pupils. 

In  the  appropriation  act  of  1899,  $25,000  were  set  aside  for  "a  new 
stone  building,"  at  Pipestone,  Minn. ;  but  that  amount,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Office,  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  for  two  buildings  which  were 
preferable,  consequently  the  appropriation  was  not  used,  and  in  the 
act  for  1900  the  same  sum  was  reappropriated  for  one  or  more  build- 
ings. Plans  were  prepared  for  a  dormitory  and  mess  hall,  but  owing 
to  complications  having  arisen  as  to  the  title  of  the  Pipestone  Indian 
Reservation  on  which  the  school  was  located,  the  matter  was  held  in 
abeyance  until  a  favorable  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Comptroller. 
The  buildings  are  now  under  contract.  When  completed  they  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  this  school  from  100  to  175  or  200  pupils. 

Congre*ss  having  provided  $1)0,000  for  the  erection  of  a  school  plant 
for  the  Walapai  Indians,  at  Truxton  Canyon,  Ariz.,  the  Massachusetts 
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Indian  A.s80ciation  donated  a  tract  of  land  for  the  site,  which  was  8up- 
plemented  by  another  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.  A  com- 
plete modern  school,  with  sewer  and  water  systems,  is  now  under 
contract,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first  of 
next  January. 

A  complete  modern  manual  training  building  has  been  constructed 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  out  of  a  special  appropriation  therefor.  This  is  the 
first  building  of  this  character  erected  for  the  Indian  school  service. 
The  Phoenix  school  proposes  to  make  this  department  one  of  its 
principal  features. 

The  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  an  Indian  training  school  at  Hay- 
ward,  Wis.,  not  being  sufficient  to  give  a  plant  of  the  size  required  by 
the  scholastic  population  contributary  thereto.  Congress  supplemented 
it  with  an  additional  sum  of  $16,000.  The  buildings  are  now  under 
contract,  located  on  a  site  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Hay  ward.  They 
will  be  modern  and  complete  in  all  their  appurtenants,  representing 
the  highest  type  of  plant  devised  for  the  special  requirements  of  an 
Indian  school. 

The  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation,  situated  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  has  never  had  school  facilities 
for  the  150  or  200  children  of  school  age.  Several  years  ago  steps 
were  taken  to  provide  them,  and  upon  the  representations  of  several 
Government  officials  a  tract  of  land  was  purchased  from  one  Gabriel 
Lucero,  but  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  school  building  not  being 
available,  nothing  was  done.  Plans,  however,  were  early  in  this  year 
prepared  for  a  boarding  school  with  160  capacity;  but  after  sinking  a 
well  for  domestic  water  purposes  it  was  discovered  by  United  States 
Indian  Inspector  Walter  H.  Graves  that  a  more  available  site  could 
be  secured  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  where  water  could  be 
obtained  from  a  running  stream.  The  site  was  accordingly  so  changed 
and  the  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  about  2  miles 
northwest  of  Dulce,  N.  Mex.  The  Indians  are  anxious  for  the  school 
and  it  will  be  readily  filled  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 

PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINOS  AND  PLANTS. 

Owing  to  unfavorable  location  of  the  site,  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  Indian  school  at  Perris,  Cal.,  can  not  be  made  the  industrial  school 
for  Southern  California,  as  was  contemplated.  Failure  of  water, 
unsuitableness  of  soil,  and  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  while  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  office  to  discontinue  the  school,  it  is  yet  unde- 
nirable  to  ask  Congress  for  large  appropriations  to  transform  it  into  a 
well-equipped  training  school.  For  the  present  it  will  be  conducted 
as  an  Indian  boarding  school.  The  scholastic  population  of  this  por- 
tion of  California  is  about  1,200,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  here 
is  a  profitable  field  for  the  educational  influence  of  a  large  training 
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school.     Congresa  recognized  these  conditions  and  provided  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1901 — 

For  the  establishment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  an 
Indian  school  at  or  near  Riverside,  California:  Provided^  That  a  suitable  site  can  be 
obtained  there  for  a  reasonable  sum,  to  be  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes  necessary  to  establish  a  complete 
schw>l  plant  upon  the  new  site,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  United  States  Supervisor  of  Schools  Frank  M. 
Conser  was  in  June,  1900,  ordered  to  make  an  investigation  of  all 
available  sites,  and  in  an  elaborate  report  recommended  an  ideal  one 
on  Magnolia  avenue,  about  5i  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  of 
Riverside,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  Arlington  Station  on  Santa 
Fe  railroad.  Negotiations  have  satisfactorily  progressed,  and  plans 
are  now  under  consideration  for  the  plant. 

The  present  site  of  the  Blackfeet  Agency  boarding  school,  Mon- 
tana, is  unsatisfactory  from  a  sanitaiy  standpoint,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  buildings  ai*e  old,  dilapidated,  and  unsuited  for  school  pur- 
poses. A  new  location  at  Cut  Bank  Creek  has  been  selected,  sewer  and 
water  systems  laid  out,  plans  prepared,  and  work  will  begin  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

Contract  has  been  let  for  rebuilding  the  Winnebago  Indian  school, 
Nebraska,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago.  It  will  not 
be  ready  for  occupancy  before  Septembei*  1,  1901. 

The  Indians  living  about  Pryor  Creek,  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
Mont.,  have  often  petitioned  this  office  and  inspecting  officials  for  a 
school  for  their  children.  Plans  have  been  prepared  and  a  school  will 
be  given  them  during  the  coming  year. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  Apache  Indians  under  the  Fort 
Apache  Indian  Agency  in  Arizona  has  deterred  the  office  from  making 
any  extensive  plans  for  improving  the  present  miserable  buildings. 
Recent  reports  justify  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  pushing 
school  matters  on  this  reservation,  and  details  for  water,  sewer,  and 
irrigation  systems  in  connection  with  new  buildings  are  now  under 
consideration  for  the  Indian  children  of  this  agency. 

The  Flathead  Resen^ation  in  Montana  and  the  Southern  Ute  in  Col- 
orado are  two  of  the  three  Indian  reservations  which  have  no  Govern- 
ment boarding  school.  The  fonner  has  Ijeen  the  subject  of  an  investi- 
gation, and  as  soon  as  a  suitable  site  is  obtained  steps  will  be  taken  to 
give  the  Indians  of  that  reservation  adequate  school  facilities.  United 
States  Supenisor  of  Schools  Charles  H.  Dickson,  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  latter,  has  selected  an  excellent  site  for  the  Southern  Ute 
boarding  school.  Plans  have  be(»n  prepared,  and  as  soon  as  sewer  and 
water  systems  can  be  arranged  the  matter  of  making  a  contract  for 
nirrying  out  the  pliins  will  l)e  taken  up  and  a  school  given  these  Indians 
during  the  next  yoar. 
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A  oontrat't  has  l)een  made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory  at 
the  Mount  Pleasant  school,  Michigan.  This  building  will  replace  the 
one  destroyed  by  fire  June  14,  1899.  It  will  restore  the  capacity  of 
this  school  to  300  pupils. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  suitable  site  for  the  Hopi 
(Moqui)  training  school  in  Arizona,  plans  have  not  been  perfected  for 
making  most  desirable  and  necessary  improvements  in  the  school  for 
these  Indians.  Continued  efforts  will  be  made,  however,  to  solve  the 
problem. 

In  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  6,  1900,  an  agreement  with 
the  Fort  Hall  Indians,  Idaho,  was  ratified,  and  to  carry  out  the  same* 
it  provided  in  section  2  of  the  act  that  $75,000  should  be  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  of  a  modern  school  plant  near  the  agency,  and 
$76,000  additional  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  educational  needs  of  these  Indians.  Upon  the  request  of  this 
office,  June  23, 1900,  United  States  Indian  Inspector  Walter  H.  Graves 
was  directed  by  the  Department  to  make  an  investigation  of  all  available 
school  sites  near  the  agency.  He  has  filed  his  report  recommending 
a  site  about  five  miles  from  the  agency.  It  is  on  a  bluff  about  30  feet 
high  overlooking  a  broad  expanse  of  meadow  land  lying  to  the  east  of 
Snake  River,  known  as  "  Fort  Hall  Bottoms."  Within  a  few  hundred 
feet  is  the  famous  *'  Big  Spring,'^  which  discharges  not  less  than  a 
million  gallons  of  water  per  hour.  This  seems  to  be  an  ideal  location, 
and  plans  are  now  under  consideration  for  the  early  establishment  of 
a  complete  modern  school  plant.  It  can  not  be  opened  for  a  year, 
however. 

A  new  dormitory  and  improved  water  and  sewer  systems  have  been 
prepared  for  the  Umatilla  boarding  school  in  Oregon  and  are  now 
under  contract. 

Under  the  Tongue  Kiver  Agency  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reserva- 
tion in  Montana  there  is  no  Government  boarding  school,  only  a  day 
school  with  a  capacity  for  40  pupils.  Although  the  educational  needs 
of  this  tribe  of  Indians  have  been  urgent,  in  view  of  unsettled  matters 
concerning  the  reservation,  it  was  considered  unadvisable  to  make 
any  move  with  reference  to  a  boarding  school  pending  certain  negotia- 
tions with  settlei^s  on  the  reservation.  United  States  Indian  Inspector 
James  McLaughlin  in  his  report  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  last 
session  relative  to  buying  out  these  settlers  referred  to  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  reconunending  that  a 
school  be  built  for  them.  On  a  second  visit  to  this  reservation  he 
recommended  the  ^*  Busby  Ranch  "  of  160  acres  as  a  proper  school  site. 
This  ranch  is  1 8  miles  southwest  of  the  agency  on  Rosebud  Creek  and 
32  miles  from  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  The 
ranch  is  well  watered,  has  100  acres  under  cultivation,  wells  for  domes- 
tic water  purposes,  and  is  in  every  way  suited  for  an  Indian  school. 
A  plant  with  a  capa<.*ity  of  150  pupils  will  be  erected  here  during  this 
fiscal  3'ear. 
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SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  appropriated  for  Indian 
school  purposes  through  a  series  of  years: 

Tablj£  17. — Annual  appropriations  made  by  Die  Ooremment  from  and  induding  thefiartti 

year  1877  for  tli/e  support  of  Indian  schooU. 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Appropria- 

Per cent 

tion. 

increase. 

$20,000 

SO.  000 

50 

60.000 

100 

75,000 

25 

75,000 

135,000 

80 

487.200 

260 

675.200 

38 

992,800 

47 

1,100,065 

10 

1,211,415 

10 

1,179,916 

»2.6 

1,348,015 

14 

Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Appropria-   Percent 
tion.       increase. 


91,364.568 
1.842.770 
2,291,660 
2,315.612 
2.243,497 
2,060,695 
2,056,615 
2,517,265 
2,681,771 
2,638,390 
2,996,060 
8,060,367 


1 

35 
24.S 

1.04 
18.6 
»8.87 

».2 
22.45 

4.54 

.0025 
11.3 
.049-1- 


1  Decrease. 


The  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  may  appear  large,  but  it  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  value  of  the  lands  of  these  people  which 
have  been  purchased  or  obtained  from  them  by  treaties.  It  is  a  small 
sum  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  Indian  wars  of  the  United  States 
and  with  what  it  would  cost  to  hold  them  as  semiprisonei's  upon  reser- 
vations and  feed  them  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  Humanity  and 
economical  considerations  demand  these  appropriations,  so  that  all  the 
Indians  may  be  educated  to  become  self-supporting  producers  instead 
of  idle  consumers  and  mischief-makers. 

That  the  amounts  set  aside  have  been  judiciously  expended  is  evident 
from  the  results  obtained  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  Indian  schools  will  exhibit  a  most  favorable 
showing  when  compared  with  those  of  similar  white  institutions,  such 
as  industrial  boarding  and  reform  schools  where  the  pupils  and  inmates 
are  housed,  fed,  clothed,  cared  for  in  sickness  and  health  and  taught 
the  elementaiy  literary  branches  and  a  trade.  The  annual  addition  of 
1,000  pupils  requires  a  moderate  increase  each  year  in  the  total 
amounts  appropriated  for  school  purposes. 

INDIAN   SCHOOL  SERVICE  INSTITUTES. 

The  association  of  Indian  school  employees  at  the  annual  institutes 
is  beneficial.  Schools  as  a  rule  are  located  far  from  the  centers  of 
civilization  and  thought,  and  therefore  these  gatherings  are  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  together  those  engaged  in  a  similar  work  in  order 
that  notes  may  be  compared  upon  the  best  means  of  effecting  the 
civilization  of  the  Indian.  Different  localities  represent  different 
types  of  Indians  and  different  theories  of  management.     These  meet- 
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ings  open  discussions  of  practical  matters  and  furnish  food  for  thought 
and  action  during  the  coming  year. 

Under  the  management  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  the 
institute  was  held  this  year  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  5  to  13,  as  a 
department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  holding  its  annual 
meeting  there  at  the  same  time.  The  employees  were  thus  given  an 
ample  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  great  gathering  of  educators 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  to  hear  the  best  exponents  of  peda- 
gogy. Papers  were  prepared  and  read  by  the  teachers  and  others  upon 
their  various  branches  of  the  work  and  informal  discussions  held. 

A  collection  of  literary  and  industrial  work  was  made  from  a  number 
of  Indian  schools  and  exhibited  at  the  institute.  This  exhibit  served  to 
show  the  marvelous  improvement  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
education  of  Indian  youth.  The  display  consisted  of  regular  school- 
room papers,  fancy  work,  plain  sewing,  mending,  and  work  in  wood 
and  iron.  All  of  this  was  excellently  done  and  the  large  display  of 
practical  work  attracted  the  greatest  attention  and  interest.  Neatly 
made  gingham  dresses,  woolen  garments,  bonnets,  aprons,  girls^  and 
boys'  uniforms,  showed  the  deft  fingers  of  the  girls,  while  the  great 
variety  of  articles  in  wood,  iron,  tin,  and  leather  was  a  credit  to  the 
boys.  The  collections  of  hammers,  anvils,  horseshoes,  model  gates, 
wrenches,  saws,  bureaus,  harness,  and  shoes  illustrated  the  diversified 
industrial  training  at  the  several  schools.  It  was  altogether  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  the  talent  and  capacity  of  Indian  pupils. 

There  were  also  three  other  interesting  gatherings  of  Indian  edu- 
cators, as  follows:  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  August  14  to  17;  Puyallup, 
Wash.,  August  20  to  23,  and  Pine  Ridge  in  July.  These  summer 
schools  were  devoted  to  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
the  betterment  of  the  service. 

A  report  of  these  institutes  will  be  found  on  page  437  of  this  report. 

INDIAN   SCHOOL  SITES. 

Publication  of  the  history  of  Indian  industrial  school  sites,  and  of 
the  title  to  the  land  upon  which  Indian  schools  are  located,  was  com- 
menced in  the  annual  report  for  1892,  and  has  been  continued  in  sub- 
sequent reports,  including  this  one,  as  follows: 

ArUona,— Fort  Mohave,  1S92,  page  879;  Keam's  Canyon,  1892,  page  879;  Phoenix, 
1892,  page  879;  Blue  Canyon,  1897,  page  421;  Traxton  Canyon  (formerly  Hackberry) 
or  Walapai,  1900,  page  619. 

Ox/t/orma.— Perrifl,  1892,  page  880;  Greenville,  1897,  page  421,  and  1900  page  620. 

Cohrado.— Fort  Lewis,  1892,  page  880,  and  1896,  page  496;  Grand  Junction,  1893, 
page  469. 

Idaho.— Fort  Hall,  1892,  page  880. 

lowa.—TamsLj  1897,  page  422. 

KanaoB. — Lawrence,  1892,  page  881. 

Mickigan,—Movakt  Pleasant,  1892,  page  882,  and  1897,  page  423. 

ifiriFUVoto.— Pipestone,  1892,  page  882,  and  1898,  page  25;  Morris,  1897,  page  423; 
Clontarf,  1897,  page  424;  Wild  Rice  River,  1898,  page  24. 
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Montana.— Fort  Shaw,  1893,  page  471. 

Nefyraska.—Genosi,  1892,  pa^e  883. 

AVuada. —Careon,  1892,  page  883,  and  1897,  page  426. 

Neiv  Mexico. — Albuquerque,  1892,  page  885;  Santa  Fe,  1892,  page  886;  Jicarilla, 

1896,  page  496. 

Norlh  Caroiina. — (/herokee,  1897,  page  426. 

North  Dakota.— Fort  Stevenson,  1892,  page  887;  Fort  Totten,  1892,  page  888. 

Oklahoma. — Arapaho,  1892,  page  889;  Cheyenne,  1892,  page  889;  Seger  Colony, 

1892,  page  890;  Chilocco,  1892.  page  890:  Rainy  Mountain,  1892,  page  891;  Fort  Siil. 

1893,  page  473;  Pawnee,  1893,  page  473;  Riverside,  1896,  page  497;  Kiowa  or  Washita, 

1897,  page  428;  Red  Moon,  1897,  page  428. 

Oregon. — Salem  (formerly  Forest  Grove),  1892,  page  891,  and  1900,  page 620;  Uma- 
tilla, 1893,  page  473. 

Pennsylvania, — Carlisle,  1892,  page  894. 

South  DnJfco^rt.— Flandreau,  1892,  page  895,  and  1898,  page  25;  Pierre,  1892,  page 
896;  Chamberlain,  1897,  page  429;  Rapid  City,  1898,  page  26;  Hope,  1900,  page  621. 

mucoimn.—Toxmh,  1892,  page  897;  Stoekbridge,  1896,  page  497;  Hayward,  1900, 
page  621. 

INDIAN   SCHOOL  EXHIBIT   AT  THE   PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

A  small  exhibit  was  sent  by  this  office  last  winter  to  the  exposition 
at  Paris,  to  form  part  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States. 

The  assigned  space  was  three  cases.  One  case  was  filled  with  photo- 
graphs of  various  Indian  schools  showing  buildings  and  ground.s  and 
pupils  engaged  in  crafts  taught  in  the  schools.  With  these  were 
arranged  class-room  papers  showing  the  intellectual  progress  and  abil- 
ity of  Indian  youth  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  normal  and  business 
classes;  also  their  skill  in  drawing  and  designing.  The  other  two  aises 
contained  articles  from  the  school  workshops,  sloyd,  tinware,  harness 
and  shoes,  horseshoes  and  blacksmith  tools,  specimens  of  painting  and 
printing  and  of  carpentry  with  working  drawings,  and  a  model  steam 
engine;  also  school  uniforms  for  boys  and  girls  and  fine  plain  needle- 
work, embroidery  and  lace.  On  shelves  below  were  volumes  of  class- 
room papers  sufficient  to  furnish  to  any  interested  student  of  such 
matters  a  fair  idea  of  the  course  and  methods  of  study  pursued  in  our 
Indian  schools  and  the  proficiency  and  average  work  of  entire  classes. 
Above  the  cases,  to  give  decorative  color  effect  and  an  Indian  individ- 
uality to  the  whole  exhibit,  were  Indian  blankets,  matting,  baskets, 
plaques,  and  a  small  bark  canoe.  These  were  grouped  around  a  fine, 
large  crayon  head  of  an  Indian  in  full  native  regalia,  the  work  of  the 
young  Winnebago  artist.  Angel  Decora. 

A  leaflet  was  prepared  for  general  distribution  at  the  exposition  and 
was  printed  at  the  Carlisle  school.  It  gives  a  brief  r^sum^,  with  sta- 
tistics, of  the  policy,  the  personnel,  the  finances,  and  the  educational 
system  of  the  Indian  service,  especially  the  latter. 

Jurors  have  stated  that  the  exhibit  received  much  attention  and 
favorable  comment,  and  that  it  was  specially  timely  because  the  whole 
matter  of  race  education  is  now  upj)crmost  among  the  French,  and 
the}'  appreciated  the  combination  of  thi^oretical  and  pmctical  training 
which  was  exemplified.     The  exhibit  received  a  Grand  Prix. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  present  any  Indian  school  individually,  but 
those  schools  whose  work  was  represented  there  were  Carlisle,  Genoa, 
Haskell,  Oneida,  Phoenix,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Seger  Colony. 

POPULATION. 

As  pertinent  to  the  matter  of  Indian  civilization,  the  question  of 
whether  the  Indian  tribes  are  dying  out  becomes  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  generally  accepted  theory,  popularly  held,  is  that  by 
contact  with  the  white  man,  taking  on  a  portion  of  his  civilization  and 
a  greater  portion  of  his  vices,  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time;  that  given  conditions  of  existence  wholly  different  from 
those  to  which  his  ancestors  were  accustomed,  the  Indian  question 
would  be  solved  by  his  extinction.  Had  the  United  States  Government 
adopted  the  same  policy  with  reference  to  these  people  as  that  of  other 
nations  dealing  with  savage  tribes  the  probabilities  are  that  the  abo- 
riginal races  would  no  longer  exist  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  upon  the  statute  books  and  in  modern  discus- 
sions of  these  races  the  names  of  many  tribes  known  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  country  are  noticeably  absent,  and  this  leads  to  the  popular 
conclusion  that  the  Indian  is  fast  dying  out. 

This  is  a  misconception  of  historical  data  and  is  based  largely  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  country  now  known  as  the  United  States  was, 
on  the  advent  of  Columbus,  populated  very  densely.  At  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  the  explorers  from  the  Old  World  were 
prone  to  exaggerate  every  unusual  occurrence  which  was  presented  to 
them  in  the  unknown  world  upon  which  they  had  landed,  the  few 
being  magnified  into  the  many,  and  the  dark,  mysterious  forests  were 
peopled  by  fancy  with  myriad  hosts  of  red  men  guarding  the  secrets 
to  untold  mines  of  golden  wealth.  Lured  by  fanciful  imaginings  and 
heroic  tales,  the  hardy  warriors  of  the  age,  penetrating  these  sylvan 
retreats  and  finding  not  the  gold  they  sought,  glorified  their  prowess 
by  the  multiplicity  of  aborigines  they  met  and  conquered.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  domain  of  the  United  States  is  of  vast 
extent;  that  the  original  inhabitants  seldom  lived  in  villages;  that  the 
women  tilled  the  soil  and  the  men  were  engaged  in  almost  constant 
strife  with  other  tribes  and  rival  bands  with  each  other  in  the 
same  tribe.  Agriculture  being  neglected,  or  pursued  only  by  the 
weaker  sex,  the  chase  principally  provided  for  life's  urgent  necessities, 
and  game  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  support  a  large  population  must 
have  vast  ranges  of  unoccupied  land.  Hence,  taking  the  concurrent 
facts  of  history  and  experience  into  consideration,  it  can,  with  a  great 
degree  of  confidence,  be  stated  that  the  Indian  population  of  the  United 
States  has  been  very  little  diminished  from  the  days  of  Columbus,  Cor- 
onado,  Raleigh,  Capt.  John  Smith,  and  other  early  explorers. 
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Ah  stated,  the  age  of  discovery,  the  age  when  America  was  first  made 
known  to  the  civilized  world,  was  one  of  exaggeration.  The  early 
colonists,  sprinkling  their  small  settlements  near  the  coast,  watch in^^ 
the  tumbling  waters  of  the  river,  with  its  source  hidden  in  the  great 
beyond  and  flowing  past  the  cabin,  seeing  the  dusky  form  of  the 
Indian  warrior  sending  his  occasional  arrow  into  their  homes,  and 
looking  upon  the  dark  and  mighty  forests,  imagined  that  the  va^^t 
country  beyond  was  the  empire  of  innumerable  savage  enemies,  who 
were  ready  to  dispute  their  ownership  by  rights  of  discovery  and 
occupancy. 

Ekirly  accounts,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  must  be  taken  with  due  regard  to  the  credibility  of 
the  witnesses  presenting  the  same. 

The  first  census  of  Indians  was  made  by  the  General  Government 
in  1850.  Thomas  Jefferson,  however,  in  1782,  made  two  lists  of 
Indians  who  at  that  date  lived  in  and  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States.  These  estimates,  as  stated  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia," 
were  compilations  from  four  different  lists,  and  present  the  attempt  at 
an  enumeration  of  such  Indians  as  came  under  notice  of  the  formula- 
tors  of  those  lists. 

The  various  and  often  conflicting  statements  relative  to  the  Indian 
population  of  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  times,  which  include 
the  estimates  or  "guesses"  of  the  first  enumerators  to  the  present 
year,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  18. — Egiimales  of  population  of  Indians  in  United  Stales  from  1759  to  1900. 


Year. 


1769. 
1764. 

1768. 

1779. 
1789. 

1790. 
1820. 

1825. 
1829. 
1832. 
1834. 
1896. 

1837. 
1850. 
1853. 

1856. 

1857. 
1860. 
1866. 
1870. 

1870. 
1876. 


Authorltj. 


Number. 


EsttniAte  of  George  Croghan . 
Estimate  of  Colonel  Bouquet 
Estimate  of  Captain  Hutch- 
ins. 

Estimate  of  John  Dodge 

Estimate  of  the  Secretary  of 

Estimate  of  Gilbert  Inbav. . . 

Report  of  Morse  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War. . 

do 

Estimate  of  Samuel  J.  Drake. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War. . 

Report  of  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Aflairs. 

do 

Report  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft. . 

Report  of  United  States  cen- 
sus, 1850. 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

Report  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft . . 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

Report  of  United  States  cen- 
sus. 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 


Year. 


Authority. 


I 


19.600 
64,960 
35.830 

11,060 
76.000 

60.000 
471.036   ' 

129,366 
312.990 
293,983 
312,610 
258,464 

302.498 
388,229   , 
400.764  ,1 

814.622  i' 
379,264    , 
264.300  I 
294,674  , 
813,712  t| 

313.371 
806,068  I 


1876 1  Report  of  Indian  Office 

1877 1 do 

1878 do 

1879 do 

1880 Report  of  United  States cen< 

I         8U!*. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 

1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1K98. 
1899. 
1900. 


Report  of  Indian  Office 
do 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Report  of  United  SUtea  cen- 
sus. 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Number. 


291,882 
276, 540 
276,596 
278,  e-i* 
322, 6»4 

266,127 
328,266 
826.039 
831,972 
330,776 
844. 0G4 
884,736 
243,299 
246.086 
250.483 
248.263 

246.834 
248,340 
249,366 
261,907 
248,310 
248.a'>4 
248.813 
262,96r> 
267.906 
270.  Ml 


The  above  table  excludes  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  but  includes  the 
New  York  Indiana  (6,334)   and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian 
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Territory  (84,760) — a  total  population  of  90,084.  These  Indians  are 
often  separated  from  the  others  in  statistics  because  they  have  separate 
school  and  governmental  systems. 

Prior  to  the  first  census  of  1850  only  small  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  figures  given,  and  the  work  of  the  ' '  estimator  "  entered  largely 
into  the  results  after  that  date  until  about  1870  or  1880,  when  the 
importance  of  the  data  became  apparent.  All  estimates  of  Indians 
must  contain  some  element  of  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  shifting  about 
of  the  tribes,  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  and  disinclina- 
tion to  be  counted  except  for  ration  and  annuity  purposes. 

The  table  is  an  interesting  one,  and  shows  that  since  1870  the  Indian 
population  has  been  nearly  stationary.  There  has  been  a  decrease,  of 
course,  but  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  numbers  of  Indians  who 
have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  lost  their  tribal  iden- 
tity, and  are  counted  in  the  regular  census  of  American  people.  The 
census  of  1890  shows  58,806  Indians  as  residents  of  various  States, 
who  are  not  counted  on  the  Indian  rolls  as  such. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  humane  treatment  of  this  Government, 
and  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  many,  the  Indian  is  not  dying  out, 
is  not  becoming  extinct.  He  is  in  our  population,  but  not  of  it,  and 
there  is  only  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  is  so  to  educate  each  gen- 
eration that  it  will  be  a  stepping-stone  to  the  final  achievement  of 
complete  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  race  by  its  absorption  into  the 
body  politic  of  the  country. 

EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

During  the  past  year  this  office  has  refused  to  recommend  to  the 
Department  that  permission  be  granted  for  any  persons  or  companies 
to  take  Indians  for  show  and  exhibition  purposes.  Among  the  appli- 
cants so  refused  was  the  well-known  firm  of  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  & 
Salisbury,  which  has  for  several  years  past  secured  Indians  for  its 
"WDd  West  Show." 

In  only  two  instances  has  permission  been  granted  Indians  to  leave 
their  reservation  to  take  part  in  local  celebrations.  One  was  to  attend 
the  annual  Frontier  Day  celebration  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Indians  from 
the  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  have  for  several  years  past  been  allowed 
to  participate  in  this  celebration,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Hon.  Fran- 
cis E.  Warren,  United  States  Senate,  permission  was  granted  August 
4,  1900,  for  about  thirty  of  them  to  do  so  this  year.  The  conditions 
were  that  satisfactory  arrangements  would  be  made  by  the  authorities 
having  the  celebration  in  charge  for  the  care,  protection,  and  expenses 
of  the  Indians;  that  the  Government  was  to  be  at  no  cost  whatever, 
and  that  the  Indians  could  be  spared  from  their  homes  without  detri- 
ment to  their  interests. 
6266 i 
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August  24,  1900,  permission  was  granted,  upon  the  request  of  Hon. 
H.  C.  Hansbrough,  United  States  Senate,  for  about  twenty-five  fami- 
lies with  their  tepees  to  leave  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  N.  Dak., 
to  participate  in  the  ''  harvest  festival"  to  be  held  at Casselton,  N.  Dak. 
In  this  case  the  same  requirements  were  exacted  as  in  the  former. 

NEEDED  PUBLICATIONS  ON  INDIAN  MATTERS. 

The  suggestions  made  in  my  last  report  as  to  the  need  of  new  cona- 
pilations  of  laws  relating  to  Indian  affairs,  of  executive  orders  con- 
cerning Indian  reservations,  and  of  treaties  and  agreements  made  with 
Indians  are  earnestly  renewed.  The  latest  edition  of  Laws  Relating 
to  Indian  Affairs  stops  with  March  4,  1884;  Executive  Ordei*s  Relat- 
ing to  Indian  Reservations  is  brought  down  no  farther  than  April  1 , 
1890,  and  the  editions  of  both  works  are  exhausted.  Since  these  dates 
legislation  of  vital  importance  has  been  enacted,  and  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  Indian  reservations.  Constant  calls  are  made  on 
the  office  for  the  old  volumes  and  for  information  as  to  subsequent 
legislation  and  executive  action.  The  public  need  can  be  met  only  by 
new  editions  of  these  books,  which  should,  of  course,  be  brought  down 
to  date. 

In  1837  a  compilation  of  Indian  treaties  from  1778  to  date  was  made, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  An  inac- 
curate Revision  of  Indian  Treaties  then  in  fcn^ce  was  made  in  1873. 
The  demand  for  a  publication  that  shall  contain  all  ratified  treaties 
and  agreements  made  by  the  United  States  with  Indian  tribes  is  increas- 
ing. It  would  be  in  constant  use  in  this  office  and  would  be  frequently 
referred  to  by  other  Government  bureaus  and  by  members  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  by  the  public  at  large. 

Again  I  urge  that  Congress  make  an  appropriation  to  cover  the 
expense  of  compiling  and  issuing  these  three  publications. 

CLERKS  DESIGNATED  AS  SPECIAL  DISBURSING  AGENTS. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  *'An  act  to  legalize  the  deed  and  other  rec- 
ords of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  provide  and  authorize  the 
use  of  a  seal  by  said  office,"  approved  July  26,  18i)2  (27  Stat.  L.,  p. 
272),  one  of  the  employees  of  this  office  wajH  authorized  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissioner  as  the  receiving  clerk,  who  should  give  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $1,00<),  etc.  There  is  another  clerk  in  this  office,  who  ha-s 
been  appointed  and  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a 
special  disbursing  officer,  who  is  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$2,000.  There  is  no  salary,  pay,  or  other  emolument  attached  to  these 
offices  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thus  imposed  upon  them. 

It  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  require  that  its  lK)nded 
officers  execute  a  bond,  etc.,  with  a  duly  organized  bond  and  trust 
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company.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  from  year  to  year,  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Department,  the  annual  cost  of  the 
bonds  thus  required  of  these  or  of  any  other  clerks  in  the  Department 
where  no  salary  or  compensation  is  allowed  or  paid  for  the  services 
for  which  the  bond  is  given. 

SPELLING  OF  NAMES  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  as  unfortunate  that  there  existed  no 
authorized  standard  spelling  of  the  names  of  Indian  tribes  and  bands. 
Treaties,  laws,  reports,  old  and  recent,  have  spelled  the  same  name 
from  one  to  a  dozen  or  more  different  ways,  each  individual  speller  being 
a  law  unto  himself.  Out  of  the  variations  through  a  long  series  of 
years  many  spellings,  and  hence  pronunciations,  which  are  known  to 
be  corrupted,  have  nevertheless  become  generally  accepted,  like  Chip- 
pewa, for  instance,  which  should  be  Ojibwa;  or  Sac,  which  should  be 
Sauk,  etc. ;  or  incorrect  names  for  tribes  have  come  into  general  use,  as 
Moqui  for  Hopi  and  Sioux  for  Dakota. 

For  some  years  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  has  been  trying 
to  systematize  its  own  spelling,  and  the  Century  Dictionary  of  Names, 
with  the  help  of  the  Bureau,  carried  the  matter  along  a  little  further, 
although  in  a  new  edition  of  that  work  many  additions  and  changes 
will  have  to  be  made. 

The  Government  Printing  Office,  which  follows  exactly  the  spelling 
promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  asked  this  office  to 
prepare  for  its  use  a  similar  list  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  to  be  pub- 
lished in  its  forthcoming  Manual  of  Style  Governing  Composition  and 
Proof  Reading.  After  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  such  a  list  was  prepared,  which  both  that  Bureau  and  the 
Indian  Bureau,  as  well  as  the  Printing  Office,  propose  to  follow  in  the 
future  as  the  '•'authorized  version." 

Attempt  was  made  to  spell  all  names  phonetically,  but  it  is  not  claimed 
that  the  spellings  adopted  are  as  scientific  and  consistent  as  might  be 
desired.  Necessarily  it  was  somewhat  a  matter  of  compromise  since 
it  was  found  inexpedient  to  reject  spellings  which  have  long  obtained 
in  treaties  and  legislation  and  such  as  have  been  used  in  geographic 
terms  or  are  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  too  late  now  to  undertake  much 
of  a  reform  in  the  spelling  of  Indian  names;  but  uniformity  is  still 
within  reach,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  this 
list,  which  has  been  sent  out  to  all  agencies  and  schools  in  the  Indian 
service.  It  will  be  found  on  page  519  and  is  the  same  as  that  published 
by  the  Printing  Office  with  a  few  additions.  This  revised  spelling  is 
followed  throughout  this  repoi*t. 
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COMMISSIONS. 

CMppewa  Commission. — In  previous  annual  reports  of  the  office, 
commencing  with  1889,  will  be  found  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  the  Chippewa  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  January  14,  1889  (25  Stats.,  642),  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.''  On  April  9,  1900,  the  commission  submitted  a 
schedule  showing  allotments  to  4,211  Indians  on  the  White  Ekrth  Res- 
ervation, and  on  July  21, 1900,  a  supplemental  schedule  was  submitted, 
showing  allotments  to  160  Indians  on  said  reservation.  June  20, 
1900,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directed  that  the  work  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Commission  be  suspended  and  that  its  final  accounts  be  closed. 
July  21  the  commission  (D.  S.  Hall)  reported  to  this  office  that  it 
had  on  that  date  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the 
White  Elarth  Agency  all  its  books,  records,  papers,  etc.  This  closed 
the  work  of  the  commission. 

Crow,  Flathead,  etc.,  Commission. — ^The  appropriation  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Crow,  Flathead,  etc.,  Commission  having  become 
exhausted,  that  commission  was  suspended  November  14, 1899,  in  com- 
pliance with  Department  instructions,  and  the  members  were  directed 
to  proceed  to  their  homes  not  later  than  the  18th  of  that  month  and  to 
incur  no  money  liability  after  that  date.  It  was  proposed  by  the  com- 
missioners that  a  deficienc}'^  appropriation  be  secured  to  continue  the 
commission  to  April  1, 1900,  when  the  same  would  expire  by  limitation 
of  law  (act  March  3, 1899,  30  Stat.  L.,  p.  1235),  and  also  that  Congress 
be  asked  to  authorize  its  continuance  for  another  year  from  April  1, 
1900.  The  office  in  its  repoil;  of  January  6,  1900,  declined,  however, 
to  recommend  any  further  appropriation  for  this  commission,  and  in 
Department  reply  of  January  8,  1900,  this  position  was  concurred  in 
and  the  office  was  instructed  to  so  advise  the  commissioners.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  commission  continued  until  April  1,  1900,  when  under 
the  law  it  ceased  to  exist. 

The  following  provision,  however,  was  made  by  Congress  in  the 

deficiency  appropriation  act  approved  June  6, 1900,  for  continuing  this 

commission: 

For  continuing  after  the  pasBage  of  this  act  and  daring  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  one  the  work  of  the  commission  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  to  negotiate  with  the  Crow,  Flathead, 
and  other  Indians,  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the  members  of  said  commission 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
(31  Stats.,  302.) 

In  compliance  with  the  above  provision,  Messrs.  James  H.  McNeely, 
of  Evansville,  Ind.;  Charles  G.  Hoyt,  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  former  com- 
missioners, and  B.  J.  Mclntire,  of  Kalispell,  Mont.,  were  appointed  on 
June  25,  1900,  as  the  members  of  the  commission,  Mr.  McNeely  being 
designated  chairman  thereof,  and  Mr.  Hoyt  disbursing  officer.    There 
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remained  of  the  tribes  named  in  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  this  commission,  only  the  Yakima  in 
Washington  and  the  Flatheads  in  Montana  with  whom  agreements  had 
not  been  concluded.  Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  commission 
in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with  these  two  tribes  were  prepared  by 
the  office,  and  they  were  directed  to  proceed  first  to  the  Yakima  Reser- 
vation and  take  up  the  work  there. 

It  was  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a  total  of  $49,500  had 
been  appropriated  for  this  commission.  Adding  to  this  the  (15,000 
appropriated  by  the  act  above  quoted  makes  a  total  of  $64,500. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  Commission. — Its  work  is  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  Indian  Territory  on  page  103. 

PuyaUup  Commission. — ^The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  May 
31,  1900,  contains  the  following  clause  relative  to  the  Puyallup  com- 
mission: 

For  the  compensation  of  the  commiasionpr  aathorized  by  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Jane  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  to  superintend  the 
sale  of  land,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  who  shall 
continue  the  work  as  therein  provided,  two  thousand  dollars.     (31  Stats.,  p.  239.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  provides  for  continuing  the  sales  of  the 
Puyallup  lands  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  This  work  was  contiimed 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  under  a  similar  provision  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  approved  March  1, 1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  940).  Clinton 
A.  Snowden  was  appointed  conmiissioner  June  22, 1897.  He  is  still  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  work  of  ascertaining  and  determining  the 
legal  heirs  of  deceased  allottees  is  slow,  and  sometimes  difficult,  because 
the  heirs  are  scattered,  some  living  in  other  parts  of  Washington  than 
the  reservation,  also  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere,  even  in  Alaska.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  reach  them  and  obtain  proper  evidence  as  to  heir- 
ship.    There  are,  however,  only  a  few  cases  delayed  on  this  account. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  made  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows: 

ALLOTMENTS  ON  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the  fol- 
lowing Indians: 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis 135 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation, 

Wis 152 

Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  on  Deer  Creek  Reservation,*  Minn 4 

Omaha  in  Nebraska 799 

Santee  Sioux  in  Nebraska 481 

Sioux  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation,  N.  Dak 3 

Umatilla  Reservation,  Oreg 887 
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AUotmeiitH  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department 
as  follows: 

Colville  Resen-ation,  Wash 646 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.Dak 940 

Klamath  Reservation,  Greg 1, 174 

Oto  Reservation,  Okla 440 

Sioux  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  8.  Dak.  (including 469 previously 
appro vetl  which  have  been  revised  under  act  of  March  3, 1899, 

30  Stats.,  1692) 3,107 

Yakima  Reservation,  Wash,  (approved  September  13,  1899,  but 

not  included  in  last  annual  report) 599 

Certificates  issued  to  members  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  tribes.  6 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
office,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon: 

Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  on  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn. .  4, 367 

Sioux  of  the  Lower  Brul^  Reservation.  S,  Dak 556 

Sioux  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak 473 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 
Cheyenne  Biver  Aeservation,  S.  Dak. — April  7,  1900,  the  President 
granted  authority'  for  making  allotments  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Res- 
ervation, and  Special  Allotting  Agent  John  H.  Knight,  who  had  just 
completed  the  work  of  allotting  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brul^  Reser- 
vation, was  designated  to  make  the  same.  Instructions  were  given 
him  April  19,  1900,  which  were  approved  by  the  Department  April 
25,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  entered  upon  the  duty.  August  20  he 
had  made  127  allotments. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Beservation,  Okla. — The  agreement  concluded 
with  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians  October  21, 
1892,  was  ratified  by  Congress  June  6,  1900,  the  original  agreement 
as  incoiporated  in  the  act  being  materially  changed  and  amended.  As 
ratified,  the  agi-eement  provides  for  the  allotment  of  160  acres  of  land 
to  each  member  of  said  tribes,  the  allotments  to  be  selected  within 
ninet}'  days  from  the  ratification  of  the  agreement. 

Prmidedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  may  extend  the 
time  for  making  such  selection;  and  should  any  Indian  entitled  to  allotments  here- 
under fail  or  refuse  to  make  his  or  her  selection  of  land  in  that  time,  then  the 
allotting  agent  in  chai^  of  the  work  of  making  such  allotments  shall,  within  the 
next  tliirty  days  after  said  time,  make  allotments  to  such  Indians,  which  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  selection  w^ere  made  by  the  Indian. 

The  act  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  to  cause 
the  allotment  of  said  lands  to  be  made  by  *'any  Indian  inspector  or 
special  agent.''  It  also  provides  that  the  time  for  making  allotments 
shall  in  no  event  be  extended  beyond  six  months  from  the  passage  of 
the  act.  July  6,  1900,  Inspector  C.  F.  Nesler  and  Special  Agents 
E.  B.  Reynolds  and  A.  C.  Hawley  were  designated  to  make  the  allot- 
ments.    Instructions  for  their  guidance  were  appioved  by  the  Depart- 
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iiient  July  12,  11)00.  No  appropriation  for  this  work  was  made  by 
Congress.  The  expenses  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
regular  appropriation  for  surveying  and  alloting  Indian  reservations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  amounting  to  $20,000,  from  which  appro- 
priation are  paid  the  per  diem  and  expenses  of  the  allotting  agents  on 
Cheyenne  River  and  Rosebud  reservations,  as  well  as  two  special  allot- 
ting agents  on  duty  in  connection  with  allotments  on  the  public  lands. 
The  latter  work  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  allow  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  Kiowa  allotments.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  complete  this 
work  by  the  6th  of  December  next. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Aeservation,  Nebr. — Special  Allotting  Agent 
John  K.  Rankin  has  completed  the  work  of  making  the  additional 
allotments  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1893 
(27  Stats.,  612),  so  far  as  practicable,  pending  the  final  determination 
of  certain  suits  for  tribal  rights  instituted  by  mixed  bloods.  The  799 
patents  referred  to  above  have  been  issued  on  allotments  made  by  him, 
and  have  been  transmitted  to  the  agent  for  delivery. 

He  is  now  engaged  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation  investigating  the 
rights  of  parties  to  whom  patents  were  issued  under  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1863  (12  Stats.,  658),  preliminary  to  completing  the  allot- 
ments under  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  394). 

Bosebnd  Eeservation,  S.  Dak. — Special  Allotting  Agent  William  A. 
Winder  has  completed  the  revision  of  allotments  made  on  the  Rosebud 
Reservation  prior  to  March  3, 1899.  By  the  act  of  that  date  (30  Stats., 
1362)  allotments  of  320  acres  previously  made  to  the  head  of  a  family 
were  to  be  divided  equally  between  husband  and  wife.  He  reported 
September  30, 1900,  that  up  to  that  date  he  had  made  a  total  of  4,149 
allotments  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  leaving  some  700  allotments 
3'et  to  be  made. 

Shoshone  Aeservation,  Wyo. — Special  Allotting  Agent  John  T.  Wertz, 
who  was  engaged  in  making  allotments  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation, 
was  suspended  from  duty  by  the  Department  May  15,  1900,  pending 
an  investigation  of  his  work  which  was  made  by  Inspector  McConnell. 
Report  upon  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  Department  June  26, 1900, 
with  the  recommendation  that  Allotting  Agent  Wertz  be  relieved 
from  duty  and  ordered  home.  The  Department  concurred,  and  he 
was  ordered  home  (Omaha,  Nebr.)  by  telegram  dated  July  3,  1900. 
He  reached  there  July  7,  1900.  Before  his  suspension  he  had  made 
205  allotments. 

His  predecessor,  John  W.  Clark,  made  1,310  allotments  on  that 
reservation.  The  allotment  work  there  has  been  suspended  until  a 
system  of  irrigation  can  be  planned  and  approved.  When  this  shall 
have  been  done  the  allotment  work  there  will  be  resumed.  George 
Butler  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  irrigation  plans  for  this 
reservation. 
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NONRESERVATION   ALLOTMENTS. 

Heleiia,  Mont.,  land  district. — Having  concluded  his  work  in  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  so  far  as  was  deemed  practicable,  Special  Allotting 
Agent  Keepers  was  instructed  April  26, 1900,  to  proceed  to  the  Helena, 
Mont.,  land  district  to  investigate  52  applications  for  allotments  of 
lands  therein.  He  found  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  the 
applicants  or  beneficiaries  named  in  the  applications  were  Indian 
women  married  to  white  men  and  their  half-blood  children,  and  that 
they  were  not  therefore  entitled  to  allotments  under  the  rulings  and 
decisions  of  the  Department.  He  also  found  that  in  a  number  of 
instances  the  women  and  children  are  enrolled  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency, 
and  are  drawing  annuities  as  Indians  of  that  agency,  although  living  on 
the  public  domain  with  their  white  husbands  and  fathers.  Mr.  Keepers 
recommended  the  cancellation  of  all  such  applications,  and  the  same 
have  been  reported  to  the  General  Land  Office  with  the  request  that 
steps  be  taken  to  effect  their  cancellation.  Mr.  Keepers  completed 
this  work  about  August  15,  1900. 

On  account  of  the  reduced  state  of  the  appropriation  for  making 
allotments  to  Indians,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  office  the 
Department  directed  that  Mr.  Keepers  be  furloughed  without  pay  on 
August  10,  1900,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to 
recall  him  to  duty.  He  was  ordered  to  his  home,  Beallsville,  Ohio, 
August  13, 1900.  As  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  allotment  funds  will 
permit,  the  office  expects  to  recommend  his  return  to  the  field. 

Washington. — Special  Allotting  Agent  William  E.  Casson  was  en- 
gaged in  allotment  work  on  the  north  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation 
from  July,  1899,  until  early  in  January  of  the  present  year.  January 
29,  1900,  he  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  allotments  to  the  Indians  in  that  locality.  Very 
little  suitable  vacant  land  for  allotments  was  found  there,  and  but  18 
allotments  were  made.  A  detailed  account  of  his  work  among  those 
Indians  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  *'  Wenatchi  Indians,''  page  174. 

Case  of  Mike  Williams. — June  23,  1900,  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Interior  Department  rendered  an  opinion  in  the  matter 
of  the  application  of  Susan  Williams,  a  Manache  Indian,  for  an  allot- 
ment for  her  minor  child,  Mike  Williams,  of  certain  unsurveyed  pub- 
lic lands  in  T.  25  S.,  R.  27  E.,  Independence,  California,  land  district, 
under  section  4  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.,  388),  as 
amended  by  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stat,  794). 

The  opinion  states  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
had  asked  for  instructions  in  this  case,  the  facts  being  as  follows:  Susan 
Williams  made  application  August  13,  1891,  for  her  minor  son,  Mike 
Williams,  15  years  of  age.  October  16, 1899,  a  special  agent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  reported  that  he  had  made  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
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connected  with  the  application  and  found  that  Mike  Williams  was  a 
half-breed,  his  father  being  a  white  man  named  Ham  Williams  and 
his  mother  a  full-blood  Manaehe  Indian.  Thereupon  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  submitted  the  application  to  this  office 
for  such  action  as  it  deemed  necessaiy  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
minor.  This  office  returned  the  application  expressing  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  because  until  August  3,  1896,  the 
Department  had  recognized  the  child  of  an  Indian  woman  born  of  a 
marriage  entered  into  prior  to  the  act  of  August  9, 1888  (26  Stat.,  392), 
as  entitled  to  an  allotment  under  said  fourth  section;  since  August  3, 
1896,  such  applications  have  not  been  allowed.  The  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  minor,  being  the  son  of  a  white  man,  took  the  status  of  the  father, 
which  made  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  an  allotment  as  an  Indian. 

The  Assistant  Attorney-General's  opinion  is  that  a  child  of  a  white 
man  married  to  an  Indian  woman  follows  the  status  of  the  father  as  to 
citizenship,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  applicant 
comes  under  an}'  exception  to  the  rule.  Therefore,  under  the  rulings 
of  the  Department  (Black  Tomahawk  v.  James  E.  Waldron,  13  L.  D. , 
683,  and  19  L.  D.,  311,  and  Ulin  v.  Colby,  24  L.  D.,  311),  this  applica- 
tion of  Susan  Williams  for  her  minor  child,  Mike  Williams,  should  not 
be  allowed. 

Department  approval  of  this  opinion,  dated  June  23,  was  forwarded 
to  this  office  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  on  July 
18,  1900. 

July  26,  this  office  requested  the  Department  to  reconsider  its  approval 
of  that  opinion,  basing  the  request  upon  the  argument  contained  in  its 
letter  to  the  General  Land  Office  of  January  25, 1900. 

The  Department  replied,  July  27,  that  that  argument  had  been  fully 
considered  by  both  the  Department  and  the  Assistant  Attorney -Gen- 
eral, and  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  case.  The  views  of  this  office  upon  cases  of  this  character  having 
been  fully  set  forth  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1899,  pages  46  to  50,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

Case  of  Stephen  Oheen. — ^Tanuary  25,  1899,  the  application  (No.  28, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  series)  b^^  Stephen  Gheen,  a  half-breed  Chippewa 
Indian,  for  an  allotment,  under  said  section  4  of  the  general  allotment 
act  (supra),  of  certain  surveyed  lands  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  this  office.  The  application  was  made  by  Gheen  on  October 
2,  1888;  the  lands  applied  for  were  agricultural  in  character,  and  the 
applicant  had  made  settlement  and  improvements  thereon.  The  office 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  did  not  decide  until  August  3, 
1896,  that  the  children  of  an  Indian  mother  and  white  father,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  entitled  to  allotments  under  said  fourth 
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80i*tioii,  and  that  prior  to  that  date  allotments  made  to  mixed  bloods 
as  well  as  full  bloods,  had  been  approved  by  the  Department;  therefore 
it  would  appear  that  the  decision  should  not  be  retroactive,  and  that  it 
should  apply  to  allotments  made  prior  to  that  date.  April  5,  1900, 
the  office  submitted  an  argument  at  length  in  favor  of  the  Indian's 
claim,  and  asked  that  it  be  considered  and  finally  determined.  July  30, 
1900,  the  Department  replied  that  this  case  was  similar  to  that  of  Mike 
Williams,  and  that  the  rule  therein  laid  down  would  govern.    • 

The  office  understands  from  these  two  rulings  that  all  allotment 
applications  made  by  the  children  of  Indian  women  married  to  white 
men  are  to  be  rejected,  and  that  all  allotments  to  them  not  patented 
are  to  be  canceled. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ  not  exceeding  two  superin- 
tendents of  irrigation,  who  shall  be  skilled  irrigation  engineers. 
Under  this  authority  George  Butler  is  employed  as  superintendent 
of  irrigation  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming,  and  John 
D.  Harper  has  recently  been  appointed  such  superintendent  for  the 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  several  of  these  communities  being  in  a  dis- 
tressing state  of  poverty  from  lack  of  water. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  available  for  irrigation  purposes 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  aside  from  the  funds  of  a  few  tribes,  is 
$50,000. 

Colorado  Biver  Reservation,  Ariz. — The  Indians  have  sufifered  for  some 
years  on  account  of  insufficient  irrigation.  Out  of  2,000  Indians 
belonging  on  the  reservation  only  300  were  living  there  in  1898,  some 
1,500  having  congregated  in  the  vicinity  of  Needles,  Cal.,  many  of 
them  subsisting  b}'  the  charity  of  citizens  and  travelers. 

Last  year  relief  to  some  extent  was  afforded  by  the  purchase  of  a 
steam  engine  and  pump  by  which  water  was  supplied  to  a  small  tract 
of  land,  enabling  a  few  of  those  who  had  left  the  reservation  to  return. 

There  is  an  abundant  water  supply,  said  to  be  capable  of  irrigating 
some  300,000  acres  of  land,  which  will  produce  any  of  the  fruits,  vege- 
tablcvS,  or  grains  that  can  be  grown  in  southern  California.  To  con- 
struct a  system  of  irrigation  for  these  lands  will  necessarily  be  an 
undertaking  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  it  will  sooner  or  later 
become  a  necessity. 

Pima  Reservation,  Ariz. — For  a  number  of  years  the  matter  of  a  water 
supply  for  the  Pima  Indians  on  the  Gi!a  River  Reservation  in  Arizona 
has  ix'iceived  the  attention  of  this  office.  Before  the  lands  around  the 
reservation  were  settled  to  any  considerable  extent  these  Indians  were 
enabled  to  obtain  a  sufficient  water  supply  to  irrigate  so  much  of  the 
reservation  as  would  enable  thorn  to  raise  crops  enough  for  their  sup- 
port.    As  the  country  settled  up,  the  supply  in  the  Gila  River  was 
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appropriated  by  the  settlers  above  the  reservation,  so  that  during  the 
last  few  years  the  river  has  been  almost  dry  on  the  reservation  during 
the  irrigation  season. 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  asked  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings to  stop  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Indians,  but  they  are 
only  entitled  to  so  much  of  the  waters  of  the  river  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  which  amount  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
determine. 

An  investigation  of  the  water  supply  was  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  It  showed  that  there  was  no  method  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  except  by  the  construction  of  a 
dam  and  reservoir  at  some  point  on  the  river  above  the  reservation. 
(Senate  Doc.  27,  Fifty- fourth  Congress,  second  session.)  Further 
investigation  showed  the  best  and  most  economical  location  for  such  a- 
reservoir  to  be  near  San  Carlos.  (Senate  Doc.  37,  Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
first  session.) 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R.  3733)  "To  author- 
ize the  construction  of  a  reservoir  near  San  Carlos,  Ariz. ,  to  provide 
water  for  irrigating  Sacaton  Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes," 
was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Arid 
Lands.  This  bill  appropriates  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  for  bed  rock  at  the  foundations  of  the  proposed  San  Carlos 
dam,  for  preparing  detailed  plans  and  estimates,  and  for  beginning  the 
construction  of  foundations  and  completion  of  said  dam  or  dams,  the 
money  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  work  to  begin  as  early  as  possible  and  to  be  prose- 
cuted to  completion  without  delay. 

The  estimate  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  entire  work,  including 
damages  for  right  of  way  and  diversion  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Flor- 
ence Canal,  was  $1,038,926.  The  reservoir  is  estimated  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  irrigate  100,000  acres  in  addition  to  the  lands  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  valuation  of  a  pei^petual  water  right  is  not  less  than 
$10  per  acre  in  Arizona,  the  value  of  the  lands  reclaimed  in  addition  to 
the  Indian  lands  would  be  equal  to  the  proposed  appropriation. 

April  24,  1900,  this  office  made  report  upon  the  bill,  in  which  it 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  favorably  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  Congress.  The  bill  was  not  pas-ed,  but  (Jongress 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  temporary  support  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Pima  Agency. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  expend  this 
$30,000  in  the  construction  of  ditches,  with  the  view  of  having  them 
available  whenever  the  reservoir  shall  be  constructed,  Indians  to  be 
employed  in  the  work.  While  the  ditches  may  not  be  of  use,  it  is  cer- 
tainly wise  to  require  the  Indians  to  perform  labor  in  return  for  the 
appropriation,  as  otherwise  they  might  })e  led  to  abandon  their  former 
habits  of  industry  and  become  pauperized. 
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With  a  sufficient  water  supply  the  Pima  Indians  can  8uppoi*t  them- 
selves in  comfort  with  no  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Government. 
Without  this,  appropriations  must  be  continued  indefinitely.  I  can 
not  too  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  reservoir. 

Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho. — December  5,  1899,  a  telegram  from 
the  Fort  Hall  Agency  informed  this  office  that  the  receiver  of  the 
Idaho  Canal  Company  had  repoi*ted  that  the  canal  from  Blackfoot 
River  to  Ross  Fork  Creek  would  be  completed  b}'  December  12,  and  it 
was  urged  that  a  competent  man  be  sent  to  inspect  the  same.  The 
telegi-am  was  submitted  to  the  Department  December  6,  with  recom- 
mendation that  Inspector  Graves  be  instructed  to  inspect  the  work 
and  to  accept  it  if  it  had  been  completed  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract  with  the  company. 

January  26,  1900,  Inspector  Graves  reported  that  the  condition  of 
the  canal  at  that  time  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  accepted  as  having 
been  so  constructed,  and  that  the  final  payment  of  $22,500  ought  not 
to  be  made. 

June  29,  1900,  the  Department  directed  that  no  further  payment  be 
made  so  long  as  the  work  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tract, or  so  long  as  claims  on  account  of  the  work  remain  unsatisfied 
which  might  be  enforced  to  the  injury  of  the  Indians. 

The  report  of  Agent  A.  F.  Caldwell,  dated  May  24,  1900,  showed 
that  the  following  liens  had  been  filed  on  the  dates  indicated: 

A ug-.  1 , 1  Sm,  James  Pratt $24 .  00 

Aug.  1 ,  1896.  Lee  Warren 6. 50 

Aug.  1, 1806.  George  Bozarth 17. 00 

Feb.  5, 1898.  Charles  D.  Chapin 157.50 

Feb.7,1898.  Julian DeCoeter 1,125.00 

Feb.  7, 1898.  Fred  Wilson 525.70 

Feb.  9, 1898.  Joseph  M.  Johnson 88.50 

Feb.  10, 1898.  Roy  Davis 121.15 

Feb.  11, 1898.  Joseph  E.  Hall 108.50 

Feb.  11, 1898.  G.  H.  Nickerson 1,189.80 

Feb.  14, 1898.  JohnA.Modine 1,805.30 

Feb.  16, 1898.  Murdock  &  Cowles 229. 85 

Feb.  26, 1898.  Geoi^ge  J.  Wemett  and  William  Dial 450. 00 

5,848.80 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  unsatisfied  judgments,  with  the  date  of 
each: 

Mar.  11,1897.  Jacob  Teeplee $437.34 

Mar.15,1898.  J.H.Brady 6,633.12 

Mar. 23, 1898.  E.T.Wilson 668.50 

Mar.29,1898.  C.  E).  Thum,  receiver 742.30 

Oct  1,1898.  Grant  H.  Nickerson 1,290.40 

Mar.30,1899.  JohnA.Modine 3,665.12 

Mar.  30, 18<)9.  E.  T.  Wilson 324.50 

13, 761. 28 
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All  of  the  foregoing  are  simple  judgments,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  E.  T.  Wilson,  $668.50,  and  Grant  H.  Nickerson,  $1,290.40, 
which  are  foreclosures  of  liens.  The  judgment  of  John  A.  Modine 
for  $3,665.12  includes  also  the  liens  of  several  other  parties,  viz,  Julien 
DeCoster,  John  A.  Modine,  Fred  Wilson,  and  Wernett  &  Dial.  The 
amount  of  the  judgments,  as  shown  in  above  list,  includes  the  actual 
amounts  of  the  various  judgments  with  the  costs  added. 

July  27,  1900,  Samuel  J.  Rich,  receiver  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Com- 
pany, was  notified  that  the  defe(*tive  work  must  be  remedied  and  the 
contract  fully  complied  with,  and  that  no  further  payment  would  be 
made  until  it  should  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  all  claims  that  had 
or  might  become  liens  upon  the  property  of  said  company  to  the 
injury  or  detriment  of  the  Indians  or  the  United  States  had  been  sat- 
isfied or  discharged.  On  the  same  date  each  surety  on  the  bond  of 
the  company,  Messrs.  James  H.  Brady,  Daniel  Swinehart,  Frank  W. 
Smith,  and  Charles  W.  Spalding,  was  notified  that  he  would  be  held 
liable  for  any  default  of  the  company  under  its  contiuct. 

The  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Smith,  at  his  last-known  residence,  has 
been  returned  to  this  office  undelivered. 

In  a  report  dated  August  3,  1900,  Inspector  Graves  refers  to  the 
irrigation  situation  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  as  follows: 

The  ditch  constructed  by  the  receiver  for  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  last  winter, 
extending  from  the  Blackfoot  River  to  Ross  Fork  Creek,  is  dry  and  useless.  One  or 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  earlier  in  the  season  to  flow  water  through  it. 
At  each  attempt  the  water  broke  through  the  embankments  and  washed  out 
unsightly  gorges  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  deposited  sand  over  the  land 
below  in  such  quantities  as  to  ruin  it  for  any  purpose  except  as  a  sand  bank. 

I  had  flome  misgivings  as  to  the  capability  of  this  canal  for  carrying  the  amount  of 
water  required  by  the  contract  last  winter  when  I  examined  it  and  reported  upon  the 
matter,  and  the  experience  of  these  attempts  to  flow  water  through  it  has  confirmed 
my  estimate  of  it.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ditch  is  not  excavated 
sufficiently;  it  is  a  '* built-up"  channel  rather  than  an  excavated  one.  In  order  to 
make  a  cheap  but  showy  ditch  only  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  excavated  for  most 
of  the  distance,  and  the  material  used  in  making  the  embankments  was  borrowed 
from  the  surface  along  the  outside  of  the  channel,  as  it  was  loose  and  required  but 
little,  if  any,  plowing  and  breaking;  indeed,  it  was  mostly  sand,  and  when  such 
material  was  placed  in  narrow  steep-sloped  embankments  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  it  will  not  withstand  the  pressure  and  washing  of  the  water  when  flowing 
through  the  ditch  in  any  quantity.  I  do  not  believe  the  ditch  in  its  present  condi- 
tion will  carry  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  expected  to  carry  and  that  it 
w^ill  be  necessary  to  carry  if  the  contract  is  fulfilled.     »    »    ♦    » 

These  Indians  are  so  impresse^l  with  the  idea  that  this  irrigation  undertaking  is  a 
deception  and  a  fraud  and  pregnant  with  so  much  trouble  and  disaster  for  them  when 
they  attempt  to  farm  and  de|)end  ui>on  the  ditch  for  their  supply  of  water  that  they 
will  not  talk  about  it  nor  listen  with  patience  to  any  explanations  concerning  the 
matter.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  overcome  the  prejudice  that  they  have  acquired 
against  this  company  and  its  ditch  system. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  Department  to  foreclose  the  business  in  some  manner 
and  acquire  the  right  and  contract  of  this  canal  from  the  head  of  it  at  Snake  River 
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down  to  the  end,  and  eliminate  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  altogether  from  the  affairs 
of  the  reservation,  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  and  would  place  the  Govern- 
ment in  position  to  advance  and  improve  the  condition  of  these  Indians  in  some 
effective  way. 

As  a  matter  of  convenient  reference  the  following  history  of  the 
steps  taken  to  secure  a  water  supply  for  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  is 
hero  given,  being  extracts  from  office  letter  of  December  3,  1896: 

July  1,  1891,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized  this  office  to  inform 
the  Idaho  Canal  Company  that  the  right  of  way  into  and  across  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation  would  be  formally  granted  to  said  company  when  certain  conditions  ha<l 
been  complied  with,  and  granted  permission  for  the  company  to  commence  work  on 
the  reservation  subject  to  these  conditions  and  the  intercourse  laws. 

Previously  to  this  Commissioner  Morgan  had  had  considerable  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Hall,  the  president  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  concerning  this  right  of 
way,  and  regarding  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  company  would  furnish  a 
supply  of  water  for  the  Indians. 

This  action  was  based  on  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  September  1, 
1888  (25  Stat.  L.,  455),  and  that  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat  L.,  1011). 

September  6,  1891,  Agent  Fisher,  of  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  advised  this  office  that 
he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Hall,  president  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  that 
the  proposed  irrigating  canal  across  the  reservation,  for  which  right  of  way  had  been 
granted  as  above  stated,  could  hardly  be  constructed  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the 
company  was  composed  of  men  of  limited  means,  and  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  cost  of  construction  would  be  more  than  double  the  amount  anticipated. 

June  2,  1892,  Special  Agent  Leonard  reported  to  this  office  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  general  system  of  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes 
on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  establish  homes, 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  properly  care  for  their  domestic  animals,  poultry,  etc. ;  that 
the  water  in  the  Blackfoot  River  had  already  l)een  appropriated  by  the  whites;  and 
that  it  waa  only  a  question  of  time  until  all  the  water  in  Snake  River  would  be 
appropriated  north  of  the  reservation.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Pocatello 
town-site  fund  w^ould  be  best  invested  in  establishing  a  system  of  irrigation, 

October  15,  1892,  Acting  Commissioner  Belt  directed  Agent  Fisher  to  submit  a 
report  indicating  what  system  or  systems  of  irrigation  it  were  possible  to  construct 
in  order  to  affonl  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  Indians  for  all  purposes,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  same.  He  was  also  directed,  in  case  he  was  unable  to  do  this 
without  the  aid  of  a  8ur\'eyor,  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  cost  involved  in  the 
employment  of  such  surveyor. 

October  27,  1892,  Acting  Commissioner  Belt  recommended  that  the  Department 
authorize  the  Fort  Hall  agent  to  expend  $200  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  plans  and 
estimates  for  a  system  of  irrigation  on  this  reservation.  This  recommendation  waa 
based  on  Agent  Fisher's  letter  of  October  20,  1892.  July  12,  1893,  the  Department 
returned  the  above  report  for  further  consideration  and  report. 

Acting  Agent  Van  Orsdale  having  been  called  upon  for  a  recommendation  in  the 
matter,  he  reported  under  date  of  Aujfust  10, 1893,  that  it  was  (»ertainly  advisable  to 
decide  soon  upon  some  system  of  irrigation  and  to  l)egin  work.  He  also  reported  that 
the  Idaho  Canal  Company  proposed  to  guarantee  a  perpetual  flow  of  water  at  $250 
per  cubic  foot,  the  Government  to  take  at  leawt  300  cubic  feet,  which  would  bring  the 
original  cost  up  to  $75,000,  with  annual  maintenance  tax  of  $7,500  to  irrigate  24,000 
acres. 

August  18,  1893,  I  renewed  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  surveyor,  and  on  August  21,  1893,  the  De[>artment  granted  the  necessary 
authority. 
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December  6,  1893,  Captain  Van  Orsclale  submitted  his  report.  He  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Snake  River,  having  a  capacity  of  600 
cubic  feet  per  second,  including  four  or  five  laterals,  at  $145,000. 

This  amount  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  available  for  irrigation 
purpoees,  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  report,  but  during  the  session  of  Congress 
Senator  Dubois  secured  the  passage  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of  August  15,  1894  (28 
Stat.  L.,  286),  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  responsible 
parties  for  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals  and  the  purchase  or  securing  of  water 
supply  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  and  providing  that  the  cost  of  the  same  should 
be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Indians. 

November  24,  1894,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Graves,  superintendent  of  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  irrigation  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  was  instructed  under  authority  from 
the  Department  to  proceed  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  and  investigate  the  matter 
of  furnishing  a  water  supply  thereon  carefully  and  report  the  result  thereof  to  this 
office. 

April  27,  1895,  he  submitted  his  report  in  which  he  referred  to  several  propositions 
submitted  to  this  office  and  to  him.  Regarding  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  he  stated 
that  it  had  commenced  the  construction  of  a  canal  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
lands  on  the  reservation  with  water;  had  practically  finished  several  miles  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  expensive  work  upon  it;  had  a  good  location  for  head  works;  and 
had  in  place  a  fairly  substantial  head  gate,  etc. 

Regarding  the  proposals  of  Messrs.  Cusick  &  Hower,  Superintendent  Graves  stated 
that  they  did  not  reach  him  in  time  to  enable  him  to  indicate  their  proposed  line 
upon  the  map;  that  the  character  of  such  works  as  they  had  constructed  was  super- 
ficial in  every  respect,  and  that  he  doubted  their  ability  to  perpetuate  the  under- 
taking. They  submitted  no  estimate  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  south  of  the 
Blackfoot  River. 

Superintendent  Graves's  report  not  being  regarded  as  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable 
this  office  to  intelligently  consider  the  matter  he  was  summoned  to  this  city  for  con- 
sultation, and  Mr.  Hall,  president  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  who  was  then  in 
Chicago  asking  for  an  answer  to  this  proposition,  was  advised  of  that  fact. 

After  an  extended  conference  with  Superintendent  Graves  and  Mr.  Hall,  Acting 
Conunissioner  Smith,  on  May  22,  1895,  asked  Mr.  Hall  to  submit  proposals  for  the 
delivery  of  300  cubic  feet  of  water  to  the  Indians  above  Ross  Fork  Creek  and  an 
equal  quantity  below,  on  the  basis  of  a  perpetual  right,  and  also  the  price  for  which 
his  company  would  convey  to  the  United  States  all  its  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and 
to  the  irrigating  canal  known  as  the  Idaho  Canal  Company's  short  line,  including 
the  franchises,  rights  of  way  and  appurtenances,  and  the  ditch  and  improvements 
already  constructed  on  the  reservation. 

To  this  communication  Mr.  Hall  replied  specifically  May  24,  1895.  His  proposals 
were  submitted  to  Superintendent  (Graves,  who  reported  thereon  June  1,  1895, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  proposition  of  the  company  to  deliver  300  cubic  feet 
of  water  between  the  Blackfoot  River  and  Ross  Fork  Creek  was  the  best  one  that 
had  been  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department.  He  made  certain  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  guaranties  to  be  exa<»ted  and  as  to  the  terms  of  payment,  etc.  One  of 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  from  this  proposed  agreement  was  a  perpetual  water  right 
for  the  lands  below  Ross  Fork  Creek  at  a  fixed  price  per  acre,  it  being  contemplated 
that  these  lands  would  eventually  be  sold  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  Indians.    *    *    * 

June  19,  1895,  the  draft  of  a  contract  with  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  embodying 
the  provisions  approved  by  Superintendent  Graves  was  prepannl  and  submitted  to 
the  Secretary,  with  the  recommendation  that  if  it  was  satisfact-orv  t^)  him  it  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  company  for  iU*  acceptance  and  pro|x»r  execution.    ♦    ♦    * 

July  10,  1895,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
contract,  as  prepared  by  this  office,  and  authorized  me  to  have  the  same  executed  on 
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the  part  of  the  company,  together  with  a  bond  for  $50,000,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  contract,  the  latter  to  be  then  forwarded  for  execution  by  the 
Department  The  contract  was  executed  by  the  company  (L.  E.  Hall,  president), 
July  30,  1895,  and  filed  in  this  office  August  7,  1895,  by  Frank  W.  Smith.  By  the 
informal  direction  of  the  Secretary  the  contract  was  not  submitted  to  him,  but 
retained  in  this  office. 

October  7,  1895,  he  [the  secretary]  advised  me  that  after  full  consideration  as  to 
the  interests  involved  in  their  relation  to  the  future  of  the  Indians,  and  in  view  of 
counter  propositions  offered  by  other  parties  prior  and  subsequent  to  July  10,  1895, 
which  seemed  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  Government  and  the  Indians,  and  also  in 
view  of  representations  that  had  been  made  to  him  by  alleged  friends  of  the  Idaho 
Canal  (Company,  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  character  and  ability  of  the  persons 
who  had  also  submitted  propositions,  which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  misleading, 
he  had  decided  to  reject  all  bids,  and  directed  me  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  water  supply,  together  with  its  probable 
cost,  with  the  view  to  constructing  the  proper  and  necessary  ditch,  etc.,  by  the 
Oovemmeni, 

October  7,  1895,  Agent  Teter,  of  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  was  advised  of  the  fore- 
going action,  and  directed  to  obtain  from  the  State  engineer,  or  other  officer  having 
chaiige  of  such  matters,  a  written  statement  over  his  official  signature  showing  the 
minimum  quantity  of  water  in  the  Snake  River  available  for  irrigation,  the  quantity 
already  appropriated,  and  the  remaining  quantity  that  could  be  acquired  by  the 
Government  for  irrigation  purposes  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation. 

November  1,  1895,  Agent  Teter  transmitted  a  statement  furnished  by  F.  J.  Mills, 
State  engineer,  giving  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  fiow  of  the  waters  of  the  Snake 
River,  the  records  of  the  amount  appropriated  up  to  October  22, 1895,  and  the  law 
governing  the  appropriation  of  the  same  for  irrigation  purposes.  From  this  state- 
ment it  appeared  that  water  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  flow  of  the  river 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  irrigating  season  had  been  appropriated.  It  was  there- 
fore impracticable  for  the  Government  to  obtain  a  sufficient  water  supply  for  the 
Indians  independently  of  the  parties  who  had  secured  control  of  the  same. 

Agent  Teter  reported  that  the  only  feasible  place  to  get  water  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  lands  between  the  Blackfoot  River  and  Ross  Fork  and  between  the 
latter  stream  and  the  Port  Neuf  was  from  Snake  River.  He  estimated  the  area  of 
these  lands  at  120,000  acres,  and  stated  that  the  water  should  be  taken  out  of  Snake 
River  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  cross  the  Blackfoot  River  by  a  flume  and  delivered 
on  the  reservation,  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  canal  and  flume  to  be  by  con- 
tract to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  From  this  point,  he  stated,  the  main  canal, 
as  well  as  other  ditches  and  laterals,  should  be  built  by  the  Indians  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  November  11,  1895,  I  transmitted  this  report  and  statement  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  information. 

November  15,  1895,  the  Secretary  authorized  advertisement  to  be  made  for  pro* 
poeals  for  furnishing  a  water  supply  for  this  reservation.    *    *    * 

The  papers  selected  were  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  semiweekly  edition,  and  the  Pooa- 
tello  Herald,  weekly.  The  advertisement  was  to  run  for  three  weekn,  covering  a 
period  of  twenty-one  days,  sealed  bids  to  be  received  until  1  j).  m.  December  26, 
1895,  at  which  time  they  were  opened  and  read  in  the  presence  of  bidders  and  others 
attending.  It  appeared  six  times  in  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  the  first  insertion  being 
on  November  27,  1895. 

Specifications  for  the  guidance  of  bidders  and  form  of  proposed  contract  were 
printed  and  copies  forwarded  to  all  persons  who  had  previously  indicated  a  desire  for 
information  in  reganl  to  this  undertaking,  or  had  manifested  a  wish  to  engage  in  it, 
and  also  to  Agent  Teter  to  be  supplied  to  all  persons  asking  for  the  same.  Copies 
were  also  sent  to  all  who,  during  the  publication  of  the  advertisement,  applied  to 
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this  office  for  information  regarding  the  proposed  contract.  Inquiries  made  of  this 
office  personally  and  by  letter  from  various  parts  of  the  comitry,  showed  that 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  letting  of  a  contract  for  a  water  supply  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation  was  widely  disseminated. 

These  proposals  contemplated  the  construction  of  a  canal  heading  in  the  Snake 
River  at  or  above  the  town  of  Basalt,  the  water  taken  from  Snake  River  to  be  car- 
ried across  the  Blackfoot  by  a  flume,  to  be  carried  onto  and  across  the  reservation  by 
the  highest  practicable  route,  said  route  to  be  indicated  by  a  map  of  preliminary 
survey,  and  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  They  also  con- 
templated  the  extension  of  the  canal  beyond  Ross  Fork  Creek  to  whatever  point 
might  be  necessary  to  supply  the  main  body  of  lands  lying  between  Ross  Fork  Creek 
and  the  Port  Neuf  River. 

Also  that  the  successful  bidder  should  deliver  in  perpetuity  300  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  of  time  at  such  points  as  might  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  along  the  line  of  the  canal  to  be  constructed  between  the  Blackfoot 
River  and  Ross  Fork  Creek,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  and  an  annual  maintenance  charge 
not  exceeding  $15  per  cubic  foot,  and  contract  to  furnish,  whenever  the  same  might 
be  needed,  a  sufficient  water  supply  for  the  surplus  lands  lying  under  the  canal 
between  Ross  Fork  Creek  and  the  Port  Neuf,  and  to  convey  a  perpetual  water  right 
at  not  to  exceed  $6  per  acre  for  not  exceeding  I  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  for  80 
acres,  the  annual  maintenance  charge  not  to  exceed  75  cents  per  acre. 

The  terms  of  payment  prescribed  in  the  specifications  were  as  follows: 

One-half  upon  the  delivery  of  100  cubic  feet  of  water  at  some  point  or  points  to  be 
designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  be  not  more  than  4  miles 
south  from  Blackfoot  River,  such  delivery  to  be  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1896. 

One-fourth  of  the  entire  amount  upon  the  delivery  of  100  cubic  feet  additional,'  at  a 
point  to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  such  designated  point 
to  be  at  or  near  the  crossing  of  the  proposed  canal  and  Ross  Fork  Creek,  which 
delivery  was  to  be  made  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  irrigation  season  next  suc- 
ceeding the  date  of  the  first  payment,  but  such  delivery  not  to  be  required  earlier 
than  three  months  and  not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  first  payment. 

The  remaining  one-fourth  to  be  paid  upon  the  delivery  of  the  100  cubic  feet  neces- 
sary to  include  the  entire  amount  of  300  cubic  feet,  but  not  before  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  second  payment. 

In  case  of  failure  to  deliver  the  supply  of  water  agreed  upon  for  any  twenty  con- 
secutive days  during  the  irrigation  season,  the  maintenance  charges  for  the  corre- 
sponding year  were  to  be  withheld  and  forfeited,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  deliver  the 
supply  agreed  upon  for  any  ten  consecutive  days  during  June,  July,  and  August,  50 
per  cent  of  the  maintenance  chaiges  for  that  year  was  to  be  forfeited.  In  case  of 
failure  to  deliver  the  specified  quantity  of  water  at  the  time  or  times  specified,  the 
contractor  was  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50  per  day  for  such  failure. 

The  date  for  the  delivery  of  the  first  100  cubic  feet  of  water  was  fixed  for  June  1, 
1896,  as  this  was  the  latest  date  at  which  it  would  be  available  for  the  irrigating  sea- 
son of  this  year,  and  a  failure  to  secure  a  water  supply  from  this  contract  would 
necessitate  the  expenditure  of  $2,500  or  $3,000  to  procure  a  water  supply  for  the 
Indians  living  under  the  small  constructed  canal  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company. 

The  following  bids  were  received: 

J.  J.  Cusick,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  offered  to  construct  a  ditch  for  $74,500  and  an  annual 
maintenance  charge  of  $14  per  cubic  foot,  provided  a. reasonable  time  in  which  to  do 
the  work  was  allowed;  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  submit  a  certified  check,  as 
required  of  all  bidders. 
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Frank  H.  Murphy,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  offered  to  construct  a  ditch  for  $65,000  and 
annual  maintenance  chai^  of  $12  per  cubic  foot,  but  did  not  submit  certified  check, 
owing  to  the  impractability  of  doing  the  work  within  the  time  specified. 

George  Winter,  Pocatello,  Idaho  (bid  by  tel^ram  of  December  26,  1895),  offered 
to  construct  a  ditch  for  $60,000  and  annual  maintenance  chaiige  of  $12  per  cubic  foot. 
Offered  to  give  bonds  and  forward  certified  check  for  any  required  sum  if  given  some 
assurance  that  a  reasonable  time  would  be  allowed  in  which  to  complete  the  work. 

J.  A.  Murray,  Butte,  Mont.,  offered  to  construct  a  ditch  for  $69,990  and  annual 
maintenance  charge  of  $15  per  cubic  foot,  reserving  the  right  to  a  length  of  time 
beyond  December  26, 1895,  as  might  with  reasonable  diligence  be  necessary  to  survey 
the  route  and  indicate  the  same  by  map,  and  also  the  right  to  such  a  length  of  time 
beyond  June  1,  1896,  as  might  be  necessary  to  perform  a  work  of  such  magnitude. 
He  inclosed  certified  check  for  $7,000. 

Idaho  Canal  Company  offered  to  construct  a  ditch  according  to  specifications  and 
form  of  contract  for  $90,000  and  annual  maintenance  charge  of  $15  per  cubic  foot, 
and  deposited  certified  check  for  $9,000.  This  company  also  submitted  two  other 
bids  deviating  from  the  specifications,  the  lowest  price  named  being  $67,500. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  none  of  the  bidders  except  the  Idaho  Canal  Com- 
pany appeared  on  the  list  of  appropriators  of  water  furnished  by  the  State  authoritieEU 

All  these  bids  I  informally  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  after 
examining  them,  concluded  that  the  contract  with  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  should 
be  accepted  as  being  the  only  one  that  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  advertise- 
ment. January  4,  1896,  these  bids  were  formally  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  in 
accordance  with  his  informal  directions.  I  suggested  certain  minor  modifications, 
assented  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  representative  of  the  company,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  l>e  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  On  the  same  day  (January  4,  1896)  the  Secre- 
tary approved  the  map  of  definite  location  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  through 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  and  granted  it  a  right  of  way.  January  25,  1896,  he 
signed  the  contract,  which  had  been  executed  by  the  company  on  the  13th,  ''in 
conformity  with  their  proposition  of  December  26  last,  to  furnish  water  for  the 
above-named  re»»ervation,  which  was  accepte<l  by  the  Department  on  the  4th  instant.'' 

March  30,  1896,  Agent  Teter  addressed  a  communication  to  this  office  in  which  he 
recommended  that  the  first  100  cubic  feet  of  water  be  delivere<l  through  the  Idaho 
Canal  Company's  "low-line"  canal  instead  of  the  line  required  by  the  contract, 
and  that  the  penalty  for  failure  to  deliver  specified  quantity  of  water  by  June  1  be 
waived.  He  was  adviseil  by  telegraph  April  7,  1896,  that  no  modifiation  would 
be  made  in  the  contract  and  that  its  terms  would  be  strictly  enforced.  A  similar 
telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  become  the  president  of  the  company,  on 
the  same  day. 

May  17,  1896,  Agent  Teter  transmitted  to  this  office  the  recommendation  of  H.  B. 
Mitchell,  the  engineer  employe<l  by  him,  that  certain  changes  in  the  location  of  the 
Idaho  Canal  Company  should  be  made,  by  which  a  great  expense  could  be  saved  the 
Government.  This  recommendation  was  favorably  indorsed  by  Agent  Teter. 
Inspector  John  Lane  also  stated  that  he  ha<i  carefully  examined  into  the  proposed 
changes  and  earnestly  recommended  that  they  be  adopted.  The  president  of  the 
Idaho  Canal  Company,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  this  office,  stated,  under 
date  of  May  28,  1896,  that  as  there  would  be  no  material  difference  in  the  cost  of 
construction,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  proposed  changes. 

June  4,  1896,  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  with  the  remark  that  I  was 
not  disposed  to  favor  any  change  from  the  strict  terms  of  the  contract,  but  as  the 
recommendation  of  the  engineer  was  strongly  indorsed  and  approve<i  by  Agent  Teter 
and  Inspector  I^ne,  I  did  not  feel  warrantwl  in  ignoring  it,  having  no  other  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  therefore  submitted  it  for  his  consideration  and  decision. 
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June  25,  1896,  the  Acting  Secretary  retnmed  the  report  of  June  4,  1896,  with  the 
following  conclusion: 

Therefore,  without  additional  expert  testimony  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  change  recommended, 
and  further  information  upon  the  points  raised  in  this  letter,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  construction 
Bbould  proceed  upon  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  contract  with  the  company  named. 

Agent  Teter  and  Mr.  Smith  were  advised  accordingly  by  telegrams  of  June  26, 1896. 

June  16,  1896,  Agent  Teter  reported  to  this  office  that  the  Idaho  Canal  Company 
was  ready  on  June  1,  1896,  to  deliver  the  first  100  cubic  feet  of  water  at  the  point 
designated  by  Engineer  Mitchell,  tmder  the  conditions  of  the  contract  with  said 
company.  June  29,  1896,  Inspector  McCormick,  in  accordance  with  the  verbal 
instructions  of  the  Secretary,  was  directed  to  carefully  examine  the  canal  from  its 
head  in  Snake  River  to  the  point  designated  by  Engineer  Mitchell,  and  report 
whether  it  had  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  contract  and  on  the  line 
laid  down  on  the  map  of  definite  location. 

July  9,  1896,  Inspector  McCormick  submitted  his  report,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
material  variations  in  the.  construction  of  the  canal  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  as 
follows: 

From  my  instructions  I  infer  that  all  I  am  expected  or  required  to  do  is  to  report  as  to  whether  this 
canal  has  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  contract;  am  not  expected  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  contract.  Therefore,  proceeding  upon  this  theory,  I  will 
state  the.  canal  is  not  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  contract  and  on  the  line  laid  down  on  the 
map  of  definite  location,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  show  wherein  it  differs  from  the  contract,  ylz: 

The  contract  provides  that  a  canal  shall  be  constructed  and  completed  from  the  Snake  River,  at  or 
above  the  town  of  Basalt,  to  the  Blackfoot  River,  and  the  water  conveyed  by  a  flume  across  the  Black- 
foot  River  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  by  the  highest  practicable  route  to  Ross  Fork  Creek;  said 
route  to  be  shown  by  a  map  of  definite  location,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  etc. 

Instead  of  conveying  this  water  by  flume,  as  per  contract,  across  the  Blackfoot  River,  the  water  is 
emptied  into  the  Bladtfoot  River,  and  using  the  channel  of  the  said  Blackfoot  for  a  distance  oMO  to 
12  miles,  is  carried  to  a  point  about  8  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Blackfoot,  and  then  taken  out  of 
said  Blackfoot  River  by  a  canal  to  a  point,  inside  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  said 
point  having  been  designated  by  Engineer  Mitchell  for  the  delivery  of  same.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  statement,  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  in  that  the  water,  instead  of  being  con- 
veyed by  flume  across  the  Blackfoot  to  the  line  of  definite  location  opposite  the  flume,  and  thence  con- 
veyed by  canal  on  this  line  of  definite  location  to  a  point  to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  or  his  accredited  agent,  is  emptied  into  the  channel  and  mingled  with  the  waters  oi  the 
Blackfoot  for  a  distance  of  10  or  12  miles,  and  thence  conveyed  in  the  old  canal  bed,  which  has  been 
enlarged,  to  the  point  designated  by  Engineer  Mitchell. 

It  is  true  that  the  100  cubic  feet  of  water  has  been  delivered  at  the  time  specified  and  at  the  point 
designated  by  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  it  has  not  been  delivered 
on  the  line  sb  defined  on  the  map.  The  question  at  issue  is  as  to  the  construction  of  the  contract,  the 
Idaho  Canal  Company  insisting  that  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  to  the  letter  and  in  spirit,  as 
shown  by  letter  dated  the  7th  instant,  herewith  inclosed,  which  position,  however,  I  combat,  as  herein- 
before mentioned.  This  question  is  one  of  too  much  importance  not  to  be  nettled  immediately.  The 
expenditure  of  190,000  in  constructing  a  canal  which,  after  it  is  built,  may  not  be  worth  90  cents  to 
anybody,  should  be  settled  before  further  expenditure.  However,  as  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
** expert,"  nor  have  I  been  called  upon  for  further  testimony,  I  have  a  hesitancy  about  offering  my 
f^lnion  until  it  la  called  for;  nevertheless,  the  question  at  issue  is  so  plain  that  any  man  of  practical 
common  sense  can  see,  after  going  over  the  ground,  the  Immense  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  Gov- 
ernment by  reconsidering  the  contract. 

July  20,  1896, 1  made  report  to  the  Department  upon  a  communication  from  F.  A. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  in  regard  to  the  contract  of  said  com- 
pany, in  which  I  stated  the  facts  in  the  case  up  to  that  time,  but  made  no  recom- 
mendation in  the  premises. 

September  4, 1896,  the  Acting  Secretary  addressed  a  communication  to  this  office,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  above  report  of  July  20,  1896,  inviting  attention  to  accom- 
panying reports  from  Inspector  McCormick,  date<i  August  13,  1896,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
P.  Davis,  hydrographer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  dated  August  31, 1896,  both  of  whom 
had  been  detailed  under  Department  instructions  to  proceed  to  the  reservation  to 
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inspect  and  compare  the  line  as  defined  in  the  map  of  definite  location  with  that 
recommended  by  Engineer  Mitchell  and  Agent  Teter,  and  desired  an  expression  of 
the  views  of  this  ofiice  on  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  the  proposed  changes, 
together  with  recommendation  in  the  premises. 

As  it  seemed  to  Acting  Commissfiioner  Smith  that  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  including  the  flume  across  the  Blackfoot  Biver  on  the  line  required  by  the 
contract,  would  not  nearly  be  offset  by  the  construction  of  two  dams  as  proposed  by 
Inspector  McCormick,  together  with  a  drop  suggested  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  that  the 
difference  in  cost  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  rather  than  that  of  the 
company,  he  asked  Mr.  Davis  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  line  as 
shown  on  the  map  of  definite  location,  and  on  the  lines  recommended  in  his  report 
and  that  of  Inspector  McCormick. 

In  response  to  this  request  he  submitted  the  following  estimate: 

Saving  to  the  company  by  abandoning  the  fiume  and  8  miles 
of  canal $20, 000 

Extra  expense  involved  in  new  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Davis: 

Diverting  dam 6, 000 

Drop  of  17  feet 2,000 

Land  damages 6, 000 

Total 14,000 

Or  a  saving  to  the  company  of  $6,000. 

Extra  expense  involved  in  new  line  suggested  by  Inspector 
McCJormick: 

Two  diverting  dams 12, 000 

Land  damages 6, 000 

Total 18,000 

Or  a  saving  to  the  company  of  $2,000. 

He  also  stated  that  the  company  owned  about  4  miles  of  canal  on  the  reservation 
through  which  water  had  theretofore  been  delivered  to  the  Indians;  that  practically 
all  of  this  could  be  utilized  and  was  then  used  by  the  Government  as  a  part  of  the 
distributary  S3r8tem,  and  that  it  was  what  was  wanted  for  the  purpose.  He  suggested 
that  if  the  company  would  agree  to  turn  over  this  canal  to  the  Indians  in  fee,  it 
would  partly  compensate  for  the  saving  in  construction  effected  by  it  under  either 
plan.    He  estimated  this  canal  to  be  worth  $4,000. 

September  9,  1896,  Acting  Commissioner  Smith  made  report  upon  the  reference  of 
the  Acting  Secretary,  in  which,  in  view  of  the  reports  of  Inspector  McCormick  and 
Mr.  Davis  and  the  above  estimate  of  the  latter,  he  recommended  that  the  company 
be  adviseil  that  its  contract  would  be  modified  upon  the  lines  suggested  by  Inspector 
McCormick,  each  of  the  diverting  dams  to  be  of  masonry  base  with  flush  boards, 
unless  other  material  should  be  indicated  by  the  Government  engineer,  the  company 
to  permit  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  in  the  small  c»nal  by  the  Indiana 
during  the  winter  season,  for  domestic  purposes,  which  canal  was  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Indians  in  fee;  or  it  would  be  modified  upon  the  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  Davis,  the  diverting  dam  and  drop  to  be  of  masonry,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  Government  engineer,  the  water  power  resulting  from  the  drop,  the  right  to 
construct  mills,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  necessary  to  the  utilization  of  the  same 
on  the  right  of  way  of  the  company,  and  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  same 
to  be  reserved  to  the  Indians,  the  company  to  permit  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of 
water  through  the  drop  during  the  winter  season  and  to  abate  the  sum  of  $4,000  of 
the  contract  price. 

September  30,  1896,  the  Secretary  n^turned  the  papers  with  the  statement  that  he 
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had  decided  to  adopt  the  suggestions  submitted  by  Inspector  McCk)rmick  and  those 
of  Mr.  Davis,  numbered  ^'5th/'  on  pages  15  and  16  of  his  report,  together  with  those 
of  Acting  Commissioner  Smith,  and  that  the  following  schedule  of  payments  had 
been  decided  upon  in  heu  of  those  provided  for  in  the  contract  of  January  13, 
1896,  viz: 

1st.  Thirty  tbouaand  dollars  (830,000)  Immediately. 

2nd.  ThirtyHseTen  thouaand  five  hundred  dollars  (887,600)  upon  the  oompletion  of  the  two  diverting 
dams  herein  provided  for  and  the  delivery  of  the  second  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
of  time  additional  at  the  point  of  delivery  of  the  first  one  hundred  cubic  feet,  designated  by  the  Com- 
miarioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Civil  Engineer  H.  B.  Mitchell,  which  delivery  is  to  be  made  at  or  before 
the  irrigating  season  next  succeeding  the  date  of  the  first  payment;  provided  that  such  delivery  and 
payment  shall  not  be  required  earlier  than  three  months,  and  shall  not  be  later  than  one  year  from 
the  fIxBt  payment. 

8rd.  Twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  upon  the  delivery  of  the  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  of  time  necessary  to  include  the  entire  amount  of  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second,  but  not  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  second  payment,  this  one 
hundred  cubic  feet  to  be  delivered  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  company's  proposed  main  canal 
from  the  Blackfoot  River  to  the  town  of  Pocatello  will  cross  Ross  Fork  Creek. 

He  also  stated  that  certain  additional  stipulations  had  been  decided  upon,  and  said: 

Adopting  the  McCormlck  plan  of  requiring  the  construction  of  two  diverting  dams  and  a  reservoir, 
aa  stated,  involves  an  apparent  expenditure  by  the  company  of  the  sum  of  818,000,  which  is  within 
82, 000  of  the  amount  shown  by  Mr.  Davis  as  the  saving  to  the  company  in  the  cost  of  construction  by 
the  change  of  the  line  of  location.  The  taking  of  the  4  miles  of  canal  owned  by  the  company  on  the 
reservation,  which  is  valued  by  Mr.  Davis  at  ^,000,  would  be  a  complete  offset  to  the  above-named 
difference  of  82,000  and  make  an  apparent  difference  of  82,000  in  the  company's  favor,  but  it  is  deemed 
just  and  equitable  under  the  circumstances  of  the  changes  to  be  made,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
modification  is  made  only  on  the  express  condition  that  this  4  miles  of  canal  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians  in  fee  and  that  it  shall  be  maintained  by  the  company  daring  the  season  of  irriga- 
tion, as  stated. 

He  also  directed  that  a  modified  or  supplemental  contract  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications  and  directions  noted  be  prepared  by  this  office,  and  also  a  deed,  to  be 
executed  by  the  company,  conveying  the  4  miles  of  canal  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  A  contract  was 
prepared  accordingly  and  executed  by  the  company,  by  its  president,  October  2, 
1896,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  October  22, 1896.  The  deed  was  acknowl- 
edged October  12, 1896. 

In  accordance  with  this  modified  contract  the  company  has  been  paid  the  sum 
of  $30,000. 

The  principal  reasons  which  influenced  this  office  and  the  Depart- 
ment to  contract  with  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  for  a  water  supply, 
instead  of  constructing  a  system  by  the  Government,  appear  to  have 
been,  first,  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  obtaining  a  water 
supply,  owing  to  prior  appropriation,  and  second,  unwillingness  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  system  of  irrigation  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  would  be  outside  the  reservation. 

It  now  seems  improbable  that  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  will  ever 
be  able  to  comply  with  its  contract  and  furnish  a  reliable  water  supply 
for  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  effected 
by  compromise  or  otherwise  whereby  the  delivery  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  at  the  reservation  boundary  could  be  guaranteed,  the 
system  within  the  reservation  to  be  finished,  maintained,  and  operated 
by  the  Government,  it  would  probably  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  matter  of  protecting  the  interest  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Government  will  shortly  be  fully  considered  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney -General. 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont. — ^The  work  of  completing  the  system  of  irri- 
gation on  the  Crow  Reservation  under  the  supervision  of  Supt.  W.  B. 
Hill  is  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  his  efforts  being  directed 
mainly  to  the  completion  of  the  "Big  Horn"  ditch,  although  he  has 
constructed  a  ditch  of  fair  size  on  Pryor  Creek  that  will  water  from  800 
to  1,000  acres,  which  is  now  practically  completed  and  carrying  water 
to  several  farms  that  have  been  planted  in  grain  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  The  "  head  gate"  or  the  main  regulating  or  controlling  weir  of 
the  Big  Horn  ditch — said  to  be  the  most  expensive  and  complete  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  the  United  States — ^has  been  practically  completed. 
Superintendent  Hall  has  expended  some  ^6,000  of  Crow  funds  during 
the  year. 

The  construction  of  the  extensive  system  of  irrigation  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  past  eight  years, 
has  resulted  in  great  improvement  and  advancement  among  the  Indians 
aside  from  providing  one  of  the  best  systems  in  the  country.  The 
money,  which  belongs  to  the  Crows,  has  been  paid  out  for  the  most 
part  to  the  Indians  themselves,  and  this  money  they  expend  much 
more  judiciously  than  that  which  they  receive  as  annuity  payments 
and  which  comes  to  them  without  labor  or  effort  on  their  part. 

Wind  Biver  Reservation,  Wye. — Inspector  Graves  having  reported 
that  considerable  money  had  been  wasted  on  this  reservation  in  the 
construction  of  useless  and  worthless  ditches,  Mr.  George  Butler  was 
appointed,  October  28,  1899,  superintendent  of  irrigation,  and  on 
November  21,  1899,  instructed  to  examine  the  reservation  thoroughly 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  irrigation  is  needed  and  what  sys- 
tem will  best  supply  the  greatest  number  of  Indians  with  least  cost  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  also  instructed  to  examine  the  ditch  con- 
structed while  Colonel  Ray  was  in  charge  of  the  agency  to  ascertain 
whether  it  could  be  placed  in  proper  condition  to  deliver  water  upon 
the  lands  situated  under  it,  and  if  so  to  submit  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  cost. 

Ma}'  12,  1900,  he  submitted  a  preliminary  report  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  "Ray  Ditch"  was  the  most  poorly  executed  and  valueless 
piece  of  work  he  had  ever  met.  He  recommended  that  a  i-econnoissance 
of  certain  tracts  be  made,  preliminary  lines  run,  and  maps  prepared 
showing  the  lines  of  ditches,  and  the  allotments  covered  b}*  the  pro- 
posed ditches,  as  well  as  those  impracticable  to  reach  or  unwise  to  cover 
owing  to  too  great  expense;  also  that  the  necessary  structures  be 
shown,  and  that  estimates  of  cost  of  the  several  systems  be  prepared 
in  detail. 

June  28,  1900,  the  Department  concurred  in  the  suggestion  of  this 
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office  that  Superintendent  Butler  should  proceed  with  his  surveys, 
plans,  and  estimates  for  the  various  systems  of  irrigation,  adapting 
them  where  practicable  and  where  the  cost  would  not  be  considerably 
increased  to  the  allotments  already  made,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  these  systems  shall  have  been  located  and  their  construction 
determined  upon,  and  not  before,  the  allotments  shall  be  revised  so  as 
to  give  the  Indians  as  far  as  practicable  the  lands  covered  by  the 
ditches.  Superintendent  Butler  was  so  advised  July  9,  1900,  and 
directed  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  preparing  plans  and  estimates 
for  a  system  of  irrigation  which  will  be  capable  of  irrigating  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  land  for  the  use  of  all  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

Chippewa  Reservations,  Minn. — The  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  March  1,  1899  (30  Stats.,  924),  authorized  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

to  cause  an  investigation  by  an  Indian  inspector  and  a  special  Indian  agent  of  the 
alleged  cutting  of  green  timber  under  contracts  for  cutting  ^'dead  and  down"  on  the 
Chippewa  ceded  and  diminished  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  also 
whether  the  present  plan  of  estimating  and  examining  timber  of  said  lands  and  sale 
thereof  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  protection  of  the  interests  of  said  Indians; 
and  also,  in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  further  estimating,  appraising,  examining, 
and  cutting  of  timber  and  the  sale  of  the  same,  and  also  suspend  the  sale  of  the  lands 
in  said  reservation. 

Acting  under  this  authority  of  law  the  Department,  March  30, 1899, 
directed  this  office  to  suspend  all  operations  relative  to  the  cutting  or 
sale  of  timber  from  the  diminished  reserves  of  the  Chippewa  Indians 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Also  by  letter  of  the  same  date  the  Depart- 
ment directed  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office — 

to  suspend  all  farther  openitions  touching  the  estimating,  appraising,  examining,  and 
cutting  of  timber,  as  well  as  the  letting  of  further  logging  contracts  on  the  ceded 
Chippewa  Indian  lands  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  sales  of  lands  in  that  reser- 
vation. 

As  these  directions  applied  to  all  Chippewa  reservations  within  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  as  they  have  not  been  revoked  or  modified, 
no  logging  operations  were  conducted  during  the  past  year  on  any  of 
the  Chippewa  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. — Sixty-nine  contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber 
to  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.,  from  allotments  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Reservation,  were  approved  under  the  authority  granted  in  1892. 
Under  the  authority  gi-anted  Justus  S.  Stearns  in  1893  to  purchase 
timber  from  the  allottees  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation  one  contract 
was  approved.  The  logging  operations  on  these  reservations  have 
been  satisfactorily  conducted. 

On  July  28,  1897,  the  President  granted  authority  for  the  sale  of 
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timber  from  allotments  on  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation^  and  two  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  timber  to  Frederick  L.  Gilbert,  the  authorized  con- 
tractor for  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  were  approved  January  12, 1900. 
The  logging  on  this  reservation  has  also  been  satisfactorily  carried  on. 

Menominee  Reservation,  Wia. — August  12,  1899,  the  Department,  on 
recommendation  of  this  office,  granted  authority  for  the  agent  of  the 
Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  to  employ  Menominee  Indians  to  carry  on 
logging  operations  on  their  reservation  for  the  season  of  1899-1900, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stats.,  146). 
They  were  to  cut  and  bank  on  the  rivers  and  tributaries  of  the  reser- 
vation 15,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be 
practicable,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  that  governed  similar 
operations  the  previous  year. 

Under  this  authority  and  under  the  direction  of  the  agent  they 
cut  and  banked  13,239,400  feet  of  logs  on  the  Wolf  River  and 
tributaries  and  1,760,600  feet  of  logs  on  the  Oconto  River,  and  on 
February  8,  1900,  the  agent  was  authorized  to  advertise  the  logs  for 
sale.  March  15  he  submitted  an  abstract  of  bids  received,  and  March 
21  they  were  submitted  to  the  DeJMirtment  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bid  of  S.  W.  Hollister,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  for  all  the  logs 
offered,  15,000,000  feet,  at  $16.25  per  thousand,  be  accepted.  The 
Department  March  23  accepted  that  bid.  This  price,  $16.25  per 
thousand  feet,  is  an  increase  of  $1.17  per  thousand  feet  over  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  season  of  1898-99. 

November  20, 1899,  the  agent  transmitted  an  authority  of  the  chiefs 
and  headmen  of  the  Menominee  tribe  for  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  NW.  i  of  NE.  i,  NE.  i  of  NW.  i,  SE.  i.of 
NW.  i,  NE.  i  of  SW.  i,  N W.  i  of  SW.  i,  SW.  i  of  SW.  i,  SE.  i  of 
SW.  i,  SW.  i  of  SE.  i,  SE.  i  of  SE.  i,  to  remove  therefrom  a  quan- 
tity of  valuable  pine  timber,  estimated  at  1,200,(K)0  feet,  provided 
that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  cutting,  hauling,  and  banking  of  the 
timber  should  not  be  less  than  $5.50  per  thousand  feet.  He  recom- 
mended the  approval  of  such  an  agreement,  as  it  would  unquestion- 
ably be  profitable  £o  the  Indians,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  all 
of  the  pine  timber  on  adjoining  lands  had  been  cut,  and  the  timber 
on  this  section  was  badly  exposed  to  tire.  The  fee  to  the  above- 
described  lands  was  claimed  by  Hollister,  Amos  &  Co.,  of  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  having  been  purchased  by  that  company  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

December  9,  1899,  Mr.  E.  G.  Mullen,  the  agent  of  Hollister,  Amos 
&  Co.,  submitted  a  proposition  for  the  cutting,  hauling,  and  banking 
of  the  timber.  February  14,  1900,  the  Department  accepted  that 
proposition  and  authorized  this  office  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  owner  of  the  lands  for  the  removal  of  the  estimated  1,200,000  feet 
of  pine  timber,  provided  as  follows:  That  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
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cutting,  hauling,  and  banking  of  the  timber  be  not  less  than  $5.50 
per  thousand  feet;  that  the  logs  be  banked  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Oconto  River;  that  all  of  the  labor  of  cutting,  hauling,  and  banking 
the  timber  be  done  by  contract  with  the  Menominee  Indians  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  in  force  on  their  reservation,  and  that  on 
the  delivery  of  the  timber  to  the  owners  of  the  fee  they  should  convey 
to  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Menominee  Indians  all  of 
their  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  said  lands.  February  14, 
Hollister,  Amos  &  Co.  filed  a  $15,000  bond  and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Department  February  26.  Authority  was  also  granted  to  add  to  the 
existing  rules  for  the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  Menominee  Reservation 
such  other  rules  as  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
contract  and  of  the  service.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  fully 
carried  out,  and  the  sum  of  $9,687.70  was  paid  by  Hollister,  Amos  & 
Co.  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  cutting,  hauling,  and 
banking  of  the  timber. 

INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APART  TO  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES 

AND  CHURCHES. 

Tracts  of  reservation  lands  set  apart  during  the  past  year  for  the 
use  of  societies  and  churches  caiTying  on  educational  and  mbsionary 
work  among  the  Indians  are  as  follows: 

Tablb  19. — Lands  set  apart  en  Indian  reservations  for  (he  use  of  religious  societies  from 

August  Sly  1899,  to  August  SI,  1900. 


Church  or  tioclety. 


Roman  Catholic  Church 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Domestic  and  Forel^  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Mission  to  the  Navaho  Indians 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Do 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

Mennonite  Church 

Indian  Presbyterian  Church 

Women's  National  Indian  Association 

Christian  Reformed  Church  of  America 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Presbyterian  Church. 

American  Missionary  Association 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Massachusetts  Indian  Association 


Date. 


Oct.  12,1899 
Dec.  5, 1S99 
Feb.     6,1900 

Feb.  7,1900 
Feb.  16,1900 

do 

Mar.  3,1900 
Mar.  24,1900 

do 

do 

do 

Apt.  6, 1900 
Apr.  19.1900 
May  7,1900 
June   5,1900 


Acres. 


140 
40 

nm 

160 
80 
40 
40 
48 
160 
2.89 
5.50 
39 
»40 
2.69 
2 


Reservation. 


Rosebud,  8.  Dak. 

Do. 
Fort  Hall.  Idaho. 

Hopi,  Ariz. 
Rosebud,  8.  Dak. 

Do. 
Standing  Rock,  S.  Dak. 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.Okla. 
Fort  Hall.  Idaho. 
Navaho,  Ariz. 

Do. 
Fort  Peck,  Mont. 
Ponca,  Nebr. 
Fort  Peck,  Mont. 
Walapai  School,  Ariz. 


1  In  lieu  of  40  acres  set  aside  November  4, 1897.  to  wiid  church. 

*8et  aside  in  1890  to  Connecticut  Indian  Association  and  surrendered  in  favor  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
*  In  lieu  of  160  acres  patented  in  1891  to  American  Missionary  Association. 


SALE  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Peoria  and  Miami  lands,  Indian  Territory. — The  last  annual  report  of 
this  office  reported  the  approval  by  the  Department,  up  to  August  31, 
1899,  under  the  act  of  June  7, 1897  (30  Stats.,  p.  72),  of  56  conveyances 
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by  the  Peoria  Indians,  amounting  to  4,547.18  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$43,568.90,  or  $9. 58  per  acre;  also  25  conveyances  by  the  Miami  Indians, 
amounting  to  2,097.80  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $19,432,  or  $9.26  per 
acre. 

Between  August  31,  1899,  and*  August  1,  1900,  there  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  12  conveyances  by  the  Peoria  Indians, 
amounting  to  748.10  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $6,825,  an  average  of 
$9.12  per  acre,  and  6  conveyances  by  the  Miami  Indians,  amounting 
to  340  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $5,540.50,  an  average  of  $16.29  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  lands  by  these  two  tribes  of  Indians  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  June  7, 1897,  are  68  conveyances  by  the  Peorias, 
amounting  to  5,295.28  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $50,393.90,  or  $9.51  per 
acre,  and  31  conveyances  by  the  Miamis,  amounting  to  2,437.80  acres, 
at  a  valuation  of  $24,972.50,  or  $10.24  per  acre,  making  99  convey- 
ances by  both  tribes,  aggregating  7,733.08  acres  of  land,  at  a  valuation 
of  $75,366.40,  an  average  of  $9.74  per  acre. 

Citizen  Fotawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee  lands,  Oklahoma. — The  last 
annual  report  of  this  office  reported  the  approval  by  the  Department, 
up  to  August  31,  1899,  under  the  act  of  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats., 
p.  295),  of  509  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  and 
Absentee  Shawnee  Indians,  amounting  to  52,915.36  acres  of  land,  at  a 
valuation  of  $294,802.11,  an  average  of  $5.57  per  acre. 

Between  August  31,  1899,  and  August  31,  1900,  there  have  been 
approved  70  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Indians, 
amounting  to  7,107.31  acres  of  land,  at  a  valuation  of  $32,744.32,  an 
average  of  $4.61  per  acre;  also  21  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Indians,  amounting  to  1,743.93  acres  of  land,  at  a  valuation  of 
$12,290,  an  average  of  $7.04  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  two  tribes  of  Indians  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  August  15, 1894,  are  600,  aggregating  61,766. 60  acres 
of  land,  at  a  valuation  of  $339,836.43,  an  average  of  $5.50  per  acre. 

The  last  Congress,  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion act,  enacted  into  law  the  suggestions  made  in  the  last  annual 
report,  viz:  It  allows  Citizen  Potawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee 
Indians  who  held  allotments  under  the  act  of  May  23,  1872  (17  Stats., 
p.  169),  or  their  heirs,  and  those  holding  such  allotments  by  approved 
deeds,  or  their  heirs,  to  sell  the  same  to  any  person,  with  the  provision 
that  the  deeds  of  conveyance  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  instead  of,  as  formerly,  by  the  President. 

Congress  also  extended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  16, 1894 
(28  Stats.,  p.  296),  so  as  to  permit  the  adult  heirs  of  a  deceased  allottee 
of  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  or  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  to  sell  and  con- 
vey the  land  inherited  from  such  decedent;  and  when  there  were  both 
adult  and  minor  owners  of  such  inherited  lands,  then  the  minors  might 
join  in  the  sale  thereof  by  a  guardian,  duly  appointed  by  the  proper 
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court,  upon  an  order  of  the  court  made  upon  petition  filed  by  such 
guardian,  all  such  conveyances  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  WhiBre  all  the  heirs  of  such  decedent  are 
minors,  no  authority  is  given  to  them  by  this  act  to  sell  their  inherited 
land. 

Lands  inherited  from  allottees. — As  construed  by  parties  in  Indian 
Territory,  the  restriction  placed  in  the  patents  for  allotted  lands  (under 
the  general  allotment  act  of  1887,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1891),  which 
made  the  allotment  inalienable  for  twenty -five  years,  does  not  apply 
to  the  heirs  of  allottees,  but  only  to  allottees,  and  does  not  attach  to 
the  land.  Wherever  they  could  induce  Indian  heirs  to  sell  their  inher- 
ited lands  they  have  purchased  from  them,  and  have  defied  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  transaction,  claiming  that  an  approval  of  the  deed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  not  essential  to  pass  a  valid  title  to  the  land. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  parties  have  secured  the  action  of  the 
courts  in  support  of  this  construction  of  the  law  by  having  the  Indian 
execute  a  deed  for  the  land,  while  the  purchaser  pays  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  purchase  money  and  gives  a  thirty  days'  note  for  the 
remainder,  and  at  maturity  he  refuses  to  pay  the  note,  so  that  the 
Indian  may  bring  suit  upon  it  in  the  proper  court.  When  judgment 
thereon  is  obtained  the  judgment  is  promptly  paid,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  quasi  judicial  determination  of  the  issue  involved  has  been  secured. 
So  far  has  this  practice  been  carried  that  the  courts  have  allowed  pur- 
chasers of  lands  from  Quapaw  Indians  to  come  into  court  by  similar 
process,  and  have  decreed  that  the  Quapaw  Indians  have  a  pei-fect 
right  to  sell  their  lands  and  that  the  deeds  executed  b}"  them  pass  a 
clear,  valid  title  to  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation  placed 
in  the  patent  that  the  land  embraced  therein  shall  be  inalienable  for 
the  period  of  twenty -five  years. 

Late  legislation  has  corrected  this  irregularity  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
conveyances  of  inherited  land  by  Citizen  Potawatomi,  Absentee  Shaw- 
nee, Peoria,  or  Miami  Indians.  A  copy  of  that  law  may  be  found  in 
this  report  under  "Indian  legislation,"  page  531. 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1898  (30  Stats.,  62),  limits  the  term  for  which  allotted  lands  may  be 
leased  for  farming  and  grazing  puiposes  to  three  years  and  for  mining 
and  business  puiposes  to  five  years.  The  act  approved  May  31,  1900, 
however,  increases  to  five  years  the  term  for  which  such  lands  may  be 
leased  for  farming  puiposes  only,  except  unimproved  allotted  lands  on 
the  Yakima  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  which  may  be 
leased  for  agricultural  purposes  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years 
upon  duch  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 
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ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of  allotted 
lands  have  been  approved: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla. — Six  hundred  and  thirty-one 
farming  and  grazing  leases  and  one  business  lease.  The  length  of 
term  is  generally  three  years.  The  consideration  paid  the  allottees 
at  this  agency  ranges  from  12^^  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  graz- 
ing lands  to  81  cents  for  farming  lands.  The  business  lease  covers 
40  acres  and  is  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  consideration  is 
$75  per  annum. 

Colville  Agency,  Wash. — Seven  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
terms  are  from  one  to  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  43 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  to  $3.12. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak. — Six  grazing  leases  for  the  term  of  one 
year.     The  consideration  is  10  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis. — Thirteen  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
term  is  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  50  cents  to  $2  per 
acre  per  annum.  These  leases  were  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report 
as  being  executed,  but  as  yet  awaiting  action. 

Ves  Ferc^  Agency,  Idaho. — One  hundred  and  twenty-two  farming  and 
grazing  leases  and  seven  business  leases.  The  terms  are  from  one  to 
three  years  for  farming  and  grazing  leases  and  one  to  five  years  for  busi- 
ness leases.  The  consideration  for  farming  and  grazing  leases  ranges 
from  37i  cents  per  acre  per  annum  to  $4.44.  The  business  leases  cover 
a  fractional  part  of  an  acre  each.  The  consideration  ranges  from  $42 
to  $600  per  annum. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Kebr. — Five  hundred  and  forty-three 
farming  and  grazing  leases  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  and  328  on  the 
Winnebago  Reservation.  The  terms  are  from  one  to  three  years.  The 
consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands 
to  $2. 50  for  farming  lands.  One  lease  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation, 
for  school  purposes,  has  been  approved.  The  term  is  five  years.  The 
consideration  is  $5  per  annum  for  2  acres.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  leases  on  the  Omaha  and  52  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation  are 
pending  before  the  Department. 

Oneida  Eeseryation,  Wis. — One  farming  lease.  The  term  is  one  year. 
The  consideration  is  $120  for  40  acres.  This-  tract  is  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  to  the  boys  of  the  industrial 
school. 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc..  Agency,  Okla. — One  hundred  and  twenty-six 
farming  and  grazing  leases  and  3  business  leases  on  the  Ponca  Reserva- 
tion; 58  farming  and  grazing  leases  on  the  Pawnee  Reservation;  29 
farming  and  grazing  leases  on  the  Tonkawa  Reservation,  and  122 
fanning  and  grazing  and  3  business  leases  on  the  Oto  Reservation. 
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The  farming  and  grazing  leases  are  generally  dmwn  for  three  years, 
but  some  are  for  one  and  two  year  periods.  The  consideration  ranges 
from  20  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $2.50  for  farm- 
ing lands.  The  price  paid  for  business  leases  ranges  from  $10  to 
$15  per  acre  per  annum.  The  term  is  five  years.  Four  farming  and 
grazing  leases  on  the  Ponca  and  4  on  the  Tonkawa  Reservation  are 
pending  before  the  Department;  143  leases  on  the  Ponca  and  21  on  the 
Pawnee  Reservation  have  been  executed  upon  which  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

Fotawatomi  and  G^eat  Kemaha  Agency,  Kans. — Eighty -four  farming 
and  grazing  leases.  The  term  is  generally  three  years.  The  consid- 
eration ranges  from  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum  to  $3. 

Puyallup  Eeseryation,  Wash. — Eleven  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
The  term  is  generally  two  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  40 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  to  $10.50. 

Bonnd  Valley  Eeservation,  Cal. — Thirteen  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
The  term  is  from  one  to  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from 
$1  to  $2  per  acre  per  annum. 

Sauk  and  Fox  Agenoy,  Okla. — Forty -five  farming  and  grazing  leases 
by  the  Sauk  and  Fox  allottees,  26  by  the  Iowa,  25  by  the  Potawatomi, 
47  by  the  Absentee  Shawnee,  and  8  by  the  Kickapoo;  also  one  lease 
of  40  acres  for  business  purposes  on  a  Kickapoo  allotment.  The 
terms  are  from  one  to  three  years.  The  consideration  i-anges  from  16 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  to  $3.25  per  annum  for  farming  and  grazing 
leases  and  $150  per  annum  for  the  business  lease  for  the  term  of  five 
years. 

Silets  Eeservation,  Oreg. — ^Three  farming  and  grlEizing  leases.  The 
term  is  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  30  cents  per  acre 
per  annum  to  $1.50. 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak. — Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  farming  and 
grazing  leases.  The  term  is  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges 
from  14  cents  per  acre  per  annum  to  87i  cents.  Eighty  leases  are 
pending  before  the  Department.  Forty-eight  leases  have  been  executed 
upon  which  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Southern  XTte  Agency,  Colo. — One  farming  and  grazing  lease.  The 
term  is  three  years.  The  consideration  is  $50  per  annum  for  120 
acres. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg. — Nineteen  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
terms  are  two  and  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  $1.25 
per  acre  per  annum  to  $3.50;  also  two  business  leases  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  at  a  considei-ation  of  $25  per  annum  for  5  acres. 

Yakima  Agency,  Wash. — Forty-five  fanning  and  grazing  leases. 
The  term  is  five  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  60  cents  per 
acre  per  annum  to  $6.50. 
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Yankton  Agenoy,  S.  Dak. — ^Twenty -eight  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
The  terms  are  from  one  to  three  yeai^s.  The  consideration  is  10  cents 
per  acre  per  annum.  Forty-six  grazing  leasos  are  pending  before  the 
Department;  183  leases  have  been  executed  upon  which  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

Improyements  on  leased  lands. — At  a  majority  of  the  agencies  some 
of  the  leases  provide  for  the  erection  of  coi*tain  improvements  on  the 
premises  leased,  such  as  fences,  barns,  etc.,  and  for  the  breaking  of 
new  land.  July  16  last,  the  Department  suggested  to  this  office  that 
future  leases  of  Indian  allotments  should  provide  for  some  specihc 
improvements,  such  as  clearing  the  land,  the  breaking  of  new  land,  the 
erection  of  fences,  barns,  and  other  necessary  permanent  improve- 
ments, the  character  and  value  of  which  should  be  specifically  stated 
in  the  lease,  with  a  provision  for  keeping  the  same  in  first-class  condi- 
tion and  repair.  The  Department  regarded  these  substantial  benefits  as 
much  more  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  allottee,  and  for  the  future 
good  and  value  of  his  property,  than  the  temporary  or  present  good 
an  all  money  payment  for  rent  would  do  him. 

Instructions  to  that  effect  have  been  sent  to  all  agencies  where  allot- 
ted lands  are  being  leased. 

Since  the  above-mentioned  date  farming  and  grazing  leases  for  three- 
year  periods  that  have  no  provision  therein  for  placing  some  substan- 
tial improvements  on  the  lands  or  for  breaking  new  lands,  but  are  f oi- 
a  money  consideration  only,  have  been  approved  for  the  term  of  only 
two  years.  Grazing  leases  that  are  for  a  money  consideration  only 
have  been  approved  for  only  one  year,  regardless  of  the  term  for  which 
they  were  drawn. 

UNALLOTTED  OR  TRIBAL  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of 
tribal  lands  have  been  approved: 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Beseryation,  Okla. — Ten  grazing  leases 
and  one  mining  permit  (for  red  sandstone  only,  at  75  cents  per  cord), 
described  as  follows: 

Table  20. — Ijecutes  on  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Ajmche  renertxUions. 


Leasee. 


Grazing  leases: 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Go 

Amos  A.  Hallowell 

Nellie  Jones 

James  Myers 

Do 

Poha  way 

H.G.WilUama 

P.  8.  Withenpoou 

Florence  J.  Hall 

Mining  lease: 

Jonn  W.  Light,  for  red  sandstone  only,  at  75  cents  per  cord  mined . 


Acres. 


1.280 

800 

3,140 

5,000 

5,000 

1,500 

28,767 

10,000 

13,866 


Term. 


Years. 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 

U 
1 


Annual 
rent 


$128.00 

50.00 

314.00 

400.00 

400.00 

150.00 

2,876.70 

800.00 

1,886.60 
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Wichita  Beserration,  Okla. — ^Twenty-one  gr&zing  leases,  each  for  the 
term  of  three  years  from  April  1,  1900,  described  as  follows: 


Table  21. — Leases  on  Wichita  Reservation. 


hemee. 

Acres. 

Annual    '                   t.pm«a 
rent.      '                    i^eaeee. 

Acres. 

Annual 
rent. 

Reuben  M.  Boiirland 

45,043 
1.362 
6,000 

17,150 
1,436 

54,668 
4.121 

14,564 

$4,504.30 
136.20 

Chas.  H .  Flato 

20, 261      «2-  .'«2-  fia 

Burrell  B.  Bridsres 

1  Wm.  B.Gray 

5.000 
2,816 
5,000 

400.00 

Rube  W.  Burrufl 

505.00 

1,716.00 

143.60 

1  Haley  &  Mowrer 

864.82 

f^yon  K,  R^nffh^iin  ,...,,. 

Lucas  A  Blackburn 

4nn.nn 

Cnas.  H.  Canfwell 

Lucy  J.  Pruuer 

2, 500           312.  .SO 

Cox  ATuttle 

5.465.80 

412. 10 

1.45.'i.40 

Jay  H.  Stine 

5,000 

10.139 

18,577 

5,189 

4,509 

530.00 

Robert  Curtia 

Thad  Smith 

Wm.  G.  Williams 

1,018.90 

1,857.70 

518.90 

Chaa.  B.  Camobell 

Dobie  A  McLemore 

70,088     10.51.^10 

WllllsC.West 

Margaret  L.  Downing 

Ohait.  H.  FTftto 

1,508 
8,700 

150.80 
870.00 

Walters  &  Longmlre 

1 

450.90 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Eeserrations,  Kebr. — ^Ten  farming  and  grazing 
leases  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  and  sixt^'-eight  on  the  Winnebago 
Reservation,  each  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  March  1,  1900, 
described  as  follows: 

Table  22. — Leases  on  Omaha  and  Whmehago  reservations. 


Jjv8BCG« 


OMAHA  RESERVATION. 

Thos.  R.  Ashley 

Sam  Baxter 

A.W.CraJg 

Walter  T.  Diddock 

Frank  Grant 

Lewis  P.  Homan 

A.O.HUTBt 

Hilton  Lererlng 

Stewart  Walker 

£.B.Wiloox 

WIKNEBAGO   RESERVATION. 

John  Ashford 

Do 

John  Alam 

Jas.  W.  Boyd 

OBcar  Bring 

Garrison  Bare 

Harmon  Barber 

Frank  A.  Beals 

Davis  A  Waggoner 

Jos.  Doorak 

Bobt.  Dingwall 

Gottfried  Fuchser 

Do 

Nick  Fritz 

Jos.  S.  Farrens 

Jno.  Forrest 

Wm.Fx«xier 

C.  C.  Fnim 

Chas.  Frenchman 

Gust.  Grahn 

Geo.  Harris 

Robt  J .  Hamill 

W.Holmquist 

Chas.  Haughton 

Jno.  Jordan 

Do 

Jno.J.  Kellogg 

Frank  Kublk 


38.98 

24.36 
6.02 
460 

12 
7.08 

80 

38.33 

40 
320 


40 
110.73 

20 
250 
160 

40 

12.57 
101.40 
200 

80 

40 
440 

80 
1,117.12 

77.63 

81.69 

27.01 

80 

80 

40 

80 

40 
120 

20 

182.01 
240. 2ft 
229.02 

40 


Annual 
rent. 


$11.68 

17,10 

3.61 

150.00 

6.00 

7.08 

24.00 

11.60 

40.00 

114.00 


15.60 

57.99 

6.00 

226.90 

217.60 

46.00 

7.54 

45.42 

292.00 

106.60 

30.00 

264.00 

120.00 

446.85 

81.51 

98.37 

59.71 

40.00 

44.00  , 

102.00  I 

160.00  , 

48.00  , 

181. 20 

10.00 

83.27 

135.59 

151. 15 

61.40 


WINBBAGO  RESERVATION— 

continued. 


Joe.  A.  Lamere . . . . 

Do 

rius.  Llndstedt. . . . 

Oliver  Lamere 

Ashley  Landrosh . 
Henry  Lemon 

Do 

Jno.  F.  Myers 

Tim.Mun>hy 

Chas.  C.  Maryott . . 
Timothy  Murphy. 

S.  E.  Morgan 

A.M.Nixon 

Samuel  Nixon.... 
T.J.  O'Connor 

Do 

C.J.  O'Connor.... 

Do 

St.  P.  Owen 

R.  H.J.OHbom 

S.  R.  Reninger 

Michael  Regan . . . 

S.  £.  Renanno 

August  Renando . 

H.  G.Stark 

Oscar  Stephenson 

Do 

E.J.  Smith 

E.  E.  Sandbeig . . . 

J.  W.  Starkey 

Craig  L.  Spencer  . 

Do 

T.L.  81oan 

David  St.  Cvr 

Henry  Twyiord. . . 

FranxTebo 

Phil.  Van  Cleve.. 
A.  S.  Wendell  .... 
Jno.  McKecgan  . . 
Oscar  Stephenson 


Acres. 

Annual 
rent. 

40 

•22.00 

895.22 

724.07 

40 

104.00 

119.36 

65.78 

160 

181.20 

80 

101.00 

41L84 

866.96 

43L45 

399.85 

160 

64.00 

751.54 

980.99 

80 

24.00 

40 

17.20 

141.83 

178.08 

200 

132.00 

268 

117.92 

80 

35.20 

581.20 

337.09 

1,633.52 

1,014.76 

80 

25.20 

120 

96.80 

552.34 

196.08 

120 

154.00 

120 

152.00 

120 

162.00 

600 

342.00 

480 

173.20 

160 

48.00 

440 

302.40 

80 

144.00 

860 

162.00 

513.50 

192.26 

275.89 

91.84 

74.96 

113.56 

119.57 

85.87 

in.  92 

117.51 

40 

12.00 

320 

176.00 

1,439.95 

590.38 

440 

440.00 

140 

84.00 

80 
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Osage  EeserYation,  Okla. — Forty  fanning  and  grazing  leases,  each  for 
the  period  of  one  year  (except  lease  of  L.  Appleby,  for  two  years)  from 
April  1,  1900,  described  as  follows: 

Table  23. — Leaaen  on  Osage  ReservaJtian. 


Ben  F.  Avant 

E.  L.  Barber 

Elizabeth  Baylis. . . 

Q.  S.  Chambers 

Geo.  R.  Carter 

Jno.  Collinfl 

L.  L.  Denoya 

Jno.  L.  Ely 

Do 

Honea  ii  Ferguson 

J.  H.  Gilliland 

Virgil  Herard 

A.  W.Hoots 

Eugene  Hayefl 

£.  Hooper 

Chas.  Jenninffs 

B.  M.  Kenneoy 

Wm.  Leahy 

Wm.  T.  Leahy 

Do 


Acres. 


1,600 
2,000 
1,360 
1,420 
1,200 
6,600 
9,390 
2,120 
8,290 
4,600 
2,681 
2,600 
970 
4,000 
6,000 
3,137 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,790 


Annual 
rent. 


$160.00 
200.00 
136.00 
142. 00 
120.00 
660.00 
939.00 
212. 00 
329.00 
460.00 
268.10 
260.00 
97.00 
400.00 
600.00 
313. 70 
200.00 
800.00 
300.00 
679.00 


i-^esBee. 


Leahy  &,  Mosier 

Morpnis  &  Prico 

Pruaom,  Denoya  &  MeGuire. 

R,  H.  Rowland 

F.N.  Revard 

Alex.  Revard 

8.J.Riddle 

Louis  Rogers 

J.  C.  Stribling,  jr 

D.  C.  Sager 

S.J.  Soldani 

J.  C.  Stribling,  jr 

C.N.Sloan 

Short  &  Brown 

Chas.  M.  Vadney 

N.  O.  Watklns 

William  W.  Irons 

D.N.  Wheeler 

L.  Appleby 

L,  Appleby  (two  years) 


Acres. 


10,321 
4,000 
1,480 
6,880 
2.000 
4,13ft 
9.000 
7,000 
9,600 
2,600 
6,840 
6, 170 
6,033 
1.780  1 
4,000 
3,317 
8,000 
1,968 
1.300 
1,000 


Annual 
Rent. 


$103.21 
400.00 
148.00 
688.00 
200.00 
413.50 
900.00 
700.00 
960.00 
260.00 
684.00 
617.00 
506.30 
178.00 
400.00 
334.70 
800.00 
196.80 
180.00 
100.00 


Crow  Beseryation,  Mont. — One  grazing  lease,  for  the  period  of  five 
years  from  iv\y  1, 1900,  as  follows:  Samuel  H.  Hardin,  371,000  acres, 
annual  rent  $7,420. 

Shoshoni  Beserration,  Wyo. — Two  grazing  leases,  for  the  period  of 
four  and  one-half  years  from  October  1,  1899,  as  follows:  James 
Dickie,  283,000  acres,  annual  rent  $5,660;  John  E.  Landis,  100,000 
acres,  annual  rent  $2,000. 

Uinta  and  White  Eiver  XTte  Beseryation,  Utah. — ^Three  grazing  leases, 

for  the  period  of  five  years  from  April  1,  1900,  as  follows:  Charles  S. 

Carter,  280,000  acres,  annual  rent  $7,000;  James  W.  Clyde,  320,000 

acres,  annual  rent  $8,275;  Murdock  &  Clyde,  100,000  acres,  annual 

rent  $3,205. 
Ponca  Beservation,  Okla. — Eight  farming  and  grazing  leases,  each  for 

the  period  of  three  years  from  April  1,  1900,  described  as  follows: 

Table  24. — Leasee  on  Ptmai  JiejteriHUion. 


Le»«t*e. 


At-n*}*. 


Geo.  H.Brett 8,800 

Robt-M.BreflBie I  3,508 

Jno.E.Caraon 80 

A.G.  Denmark :  4,067.11 

Rush  Elmore '     400 

Svlvester  Flitch '      160 

Zack  T.Miller 5,692 

W.  H.  Vanaeloos 736 


Annual 
rent. 


$1,881.00 

818.63 

20.00 

813. 42 

112.00 

48.00 

1,196.32 

164.36 
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Ban  Carlos  BeserYation,  Ariz. — Four  grazing  permits,  each  for  the 
period  of  one  year  from  April  1, 1900,  described  as  follows: 

Table  25. — Leases  an  San  Carlos  Reservation. 


J.  H.  HAinpBon  . . 
Jno.  W.  Mattice. 

J.H.Porter 

B.  E.  Parks , 


Number 
of  cattle. 


Annual 
payment 


12,500 
100 
250 
600 


TELEPHONE  LINES  ACROSS  RESERVATIONS. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  June  6, 1900  (31  Stats.,  658,  and  p.  533  of  this 
report),  the  Seneca  Telephone  Company  was  authorized  and  empowered 
to  construct  and  maintain  telephone  lines  from  Seneca,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  to  the  Quapaw  Agency,  and  to  Wyandotte,  Grand  River, 
Fairland,  Oseuma,  Afton,  and  Vinita,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  be  approved  by  him,  provided  that  cities  and  towns  into  or 
through  which  such  telephone  lines  may  be  constructed  shall  have  the 
power  to  regulate  the  manner  of  construction  therein,  and  the  com- 
pany shall  be  subject  to  such  municipal  and  Territorial  taxation  as  may 
be  provided  for  by  law. 

RAILROADS  ACROSS  RESERVATIONS. 

In  the  last  annual  report  (page  63)  the  office  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  the  general  right-of-way  act  approved  March  2,  1899,  which  grants 
right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone line  through  any  Indian  reservation,  or  through  lands  held  by 
any  Indian  tribes  or  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  through  any 
lands  reserved  for  an  Indian  agency,  or  for  other  purposes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Indian  service,  to  any  railroad  company  duly  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory 
which  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  thereunder  (30  Stats.,  990). 
The  act  provides  that  the  right  of  way  shall  not  exceed  50  feet  in 
width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road,  except  where  there 
may  be  heavy  cuts  and  fills,  in  which  ease  it  shall  not  exceed  100  feet, 
and  that  companies  may  also  acquire  station  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
right  of  way  not  exceeding  100  feet  in  width  by  a  length  of  200  feet. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  general  act  and  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  April  18, 1899,  authority  has  been  granted, 
since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  for  railroad  companies  to 
locate  and  survey  lines  of  road  through  Indian  lands,  as  follows: 

Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  Bailroad  Company. — December  21,  1899,  the 
Department  accepted  the  proofs  and  papers  in  the  application  of  the 
6266 6 
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above-named  company  and  tacitly  granted  authority  for  it  to  locate  and 
survey  a  line  of  road  through  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  com- 
mencing at  the  Missouri  State  line  near  Southwest  City,  Mo. ,  in  sec.  27, 
T.  25  N.,  R.  25  E.,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  extending  thence  in  a 
general  westerly  direction  to  and  across  Grand  River,  in  sec.  24,  T. 
25  N.,  R.  25  E.,  a  distance  of  14.87  miles.  The  map  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  said  line  of  route  was  also  approved  by  the  Department  on  the 
same  date. 

January  13,  1900,  the  Department  designated  Special  United  States 
Indian  Agent  Samuel  L.  Taggart,  to  make  the  appraisement  of  dam- 
ages for  right  of  way  of  said  company  through  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
as  shown  by  the  company's  approved  map  of  definite  location;  and 
also  to  assess  and  determine  the  compensation  that  should  be  paid  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  for  right  of  way  through 
their  personal  holdings.  April  21,  1900,  the  Department  approved 
the  assessment  of  tribal  damages  for  right  of  way  of  the  road  through 
the  Cherokee  Nation  as  made  by  Special  Agent  Taggart,  and  also 
approved  the  assessment  of  damages  in  behalf  of  eight  of  the  individual 
occupants  with  whom  amicable  settlement  had  been  effected.  May 
9, 1900,  the  Department  authorized  the  collection  of  a  draft  for  $919.54, 
the  amount  assessed  as  tribal  damages.  May  28,  the  Dc^partment 
accepted  and  approved  receipts  of  twenty-four  individual  occupants 
showing  settlement  by  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  their 
lands. 

May  29,  1900,  the  Department  appointed  Dew  M.  Wisdom,  Robert 
B.  Ross,  and  W.  G.  Nelms,  a  commission  to  assess  damages  for  right 
of  way  through  the  lands  of  individual  occupants  with  whom  amicable 
settlement  could  not  be  effected  under  the  negotiations  by  Special 
Agent  Taggart.  July  24,  1900,  the  board  of  referees  submitted  their 
report  and  findings  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  occupants.  This  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Depaitment  September  7,  and  September  10  the 
oflice  was  authorized  to  notify  the  parties  in  interest  of  their  rights  in 
the  matter  of  appealing  from  the  award  and  findings  of  the  board  of 
referees.  The  office  was  ah^o  authorized  to  collect  the  several  amounts 
awarded  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  allottees  rightly  entitled  thereto  in 
case  an  appeal  was  not  taken.  This  notice  was  given  to  the  interested 
parties  on  September  14. 

Arkansas  Western  Bailroad  Company. — January  19, 1900,  the  Depart- 
ment  tacitly  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to  locate 
and  survey  a  line  of  road  from  a  point  on  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg 
and  Gulf  Railroad  near  Heavener,  Choctaw  Nation,  extending  thence 
eastwardly  to  the  west  line  of  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  9.S48  miles.  On 
the  same  date  the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  location 
of  the  company's  line  of  road. 

January  27, 1900,  the  Department  designated  Special  Agent  Samuel 
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L.  Taggart  to  make  the  appraisement  of  damages  for  right  of  way  of 
the  company  through  the  tribal  lands,  and  also  to  act  with  and  for  the 
individual  occupants  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  securing  amicable 
settlements  from  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  their  per- 
sonal holdings.  March  28, 1900,  the  Department  approved  the  sched- 
ule of  appraisement  of  damages  for  right  of  way  of  the  company 
through  the  Choctaw  Nation  as  shown  by  its  map  of  definite  location. 
Special  Agent  Taggart's  report  shows  that  there  were  no  lands  of 
individual  occupants  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  road.  The  Depart- 
ment also  authorized  this  office  to  call  upon  the  company  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tribal  damages  as  assessed  by  Special  Agent  Taggart,  amount- 
ing to  $^92.40.  July  30,  1900,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for 
$492.40,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Department  August  14,  and  the 
office  was  authorized  to  collect  the  same  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  thereof 
to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
fourths  to  the  Choctaws  and  one-fourth  to  the  Chickasaws. 

Chicago,  Biurli2igton  and  Quincy  Bailroad  Company. — January  22, 1900, 
the  Department  waived  the  formal  proof  of  incorporation  of  said  com- 
pany and  the  further  requirements  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
Department  under  rules  3  and  4  relative  to  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  the 
State  or  Territorial  laws  under  which  the  company  was  organized,  and 
directed  that  the  company  be  permitted  at  once  to  file  its  map  of  defi- 
nite location  through  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  in  Montana,  from 
Touica,  on  the  main  line  of  the  road,  extending  thence  in  a  southerly 
and  southwesterly  direction  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  March  27,  1900,  the  Department  accepted  the  proofs  and 
papers  and  approved  the  maps  of  definite  location  and  plats  of  station 
grounds  of  the  company  in  the  Crow  Reservation. 

The  Department  on  the  same  date  designated  and  appointed  John 
E.  Edwards,  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  Crow  Agency,  to  assess 
the  tribal  damages  for  right  of  way  of  the  company  through  the  tribal 
or  unallotted  lands  of  the  Crow  Indians,  and  also  to  act  with  and  for 
the  individual  allottees  in  determining  the  damages  that  should  be 
paid  to  each  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the  road  through  his  land. 
June  16, 1900,  the  Department  approved  the  schedule  of  appraisement 
of  damages  as  made  by  him.  The  assessment  of  tribal  damages 
amounted  to  $1 , 1 56. 25.  The  assessment  of  individual  damages  amounted 
to  f3,861.  July  2, 1900,  the  company  submitted  a  draft  for  $5,017.25 
in  payment  of  said  damages.  July  6, 1900,  Agent  Edwards  was  directed 
to  CO  lect  the  same  and  to  deposit  $1,156.25  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
credit  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  and  to  pay  the  remaining  $3,861  to 
individual  membei-s  of  the  Crow  tribe  rightly  entitled  thereto. 

Columbia  Valley  Bailroad  Company. — December  21, 1899,  the  company 
submitted  formal  application  for  the  location  and  survey  of  its  road 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  from  a  point  opposite 
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the  town  of  Wallula,  Wash.,  extending  thence  in  a  general  west- 
erly direction  to  Vancouver,  in  Clark  County,  said  State.  Owing  to 
an  apparent  conflict  between  the  company  and  the  Columbia  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company  for  right  of  way  practically  along  the  same 
route,  the  Department,  on  September  7, 1900,  declined  to  approve  map 
of  section  No.  6,  of  the  line  of  road  through  T.  2  N.,  Rs.  13, 14,  and  15 
E.,  in  Klickitat  Count}^  Wash. 

Columbia  and  Eliokitat  Eailway  Company. — March  81,  1900,  the 
Department  granted  pemiission  for  this  company  to  file  its  maps  of 
definite  location  and  to  make  a  showing  as  to  the  purposes,  intent,  and 
ability  of  the  company  in  the  matter  of  constructing  its  proposed  line 
of  railroad  across  certain  Indian  allotments  between  Lvle  and  Golden- 
dale,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to  submit  proofs  of  service  of 
copies  of  the  maps  of  definite  location  upon  the  individual  Indians 
whose  lands  are  crossed  by  the  proposed  line  of  road,  without  making 
a  relocation  or  resurvey  of  said  line.  It  appeared  that  the  company 
had  made  a  survey  of  its  line  of  road  across  certain  Indian  allotments 
without  the  knowledge  that  it  was  necessary,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Department,  first  to  secure  specific  authority  thei'efor.  On  Septem- 
ber 4, 1900,  the  Department  accepted  the  proofs  of  service  and  approved 
the  map  of  definite  location  over  and  across  the  lands  of  certain  Indians 
in  Klickitat  County,  Wash.,  said  line  of  road  as  represented  on  the 
map  commencing  at  the  town  of  Lyle  and  extending  in  a  general 
northeasterly  direction  a  distance  of  20  miles.  On  the  same  date  Frank 
M.  Conser,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools,  was  designated  to  act  with 
and  for  the  Indians  in  negotiating  amicable  settlements  with  the  com- 
pany for  right  of  way  through  their  respective  lands.  September  10, 
1900,  the  oflSce  duly  instructed  Mr.  Conser  in  the  matter  of  conducting 
said  negotiations. 

Kiowa,  Chickasha  and  Fort  Smith  Railway  Company. — September  15, 
1899,  the  Department  temporarily  suspended  the  regulations  of  April 
18,  1899,  and  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to  locate 
and  surve}'  a  portion  of  its  line  of  road  from  the  town  of  Chickasha, 
Chickasaw  Nation,  in  a  southe4isterly  direction  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Pauls  Valley,  in  said  nation;  thence  in  an  easterly  and  northeast- 
erly direction  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  east  boundary 
thereof  at  or  near  the  town  of  Fort  Smith,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
October  9,  1899,  the  company  filed  its  formal  application  to  make 
survey  in  accordance  with  the  previous  authority,  and  inclosed  the  nec- 
essary proofs  and  papers  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. October  17  the  Department  accepted  these  proofs  and  papers 
as  a  complete  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  original 
authority  was  granted  the  company  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of 
its  line  of  road.  November  17,  1900,  the  company  filed  for  approval 
maps  of  sections  Nos.  1  and  2  of  its  line  of  road,  commencing  at  a 
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point  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Bail  way  near  Chickasha, 
in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  extending  in  a  genei'al  southeasterly 
direction  a  distance  of  40  miles;  also  four  plats  of  station  grounds 
along  that  portion  of  road.  December  26,  1899,  the  Department, 
approved  said  maps  and  plats  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  limitations, 
and  provisions  contained  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  and  subject  also 
to  all  vested  rights.  June  22,  1900,  the  Department  accepted  and 
approved  the  relinquishment  of  said  company  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of  all  its  right,  title,  interest, 
and  claim  in  and  to  the  right  of  way  of  its  projected  line  of  railway 
in  the  Indian  Territory  between  a  point  in  sec.  27,  T.  7  N.,  R.  7  W., 
Indian  meridian,  which  is  1,222  feet  north  of  the  south  line  and  1,256 
feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  said  section,  and  the  west  line  of  sec.  10, 
in  T.  4  N.,  R.  4W.,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  all  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  as  evidenced  by  certain  maps  of  definite  location  theretofore 
approved  by  the  Department. 

The  Kansas  Southwestern  Railroad  Company. — October  14, 1899,  the 
Department  granted  authority  for  said  company  to  locate  and  survey 
a  line  of  i*ailroad  through  the  Kansas  and  Osage  Indian  reservations, 
in  Oklahoma,  as  provided  in  the  company^s  charter,  upon  condition 
that  if  the  proposed  location  be  parallel  to  and  within  10  miles  of  a 
railroad  already  constructed  or  in  course  of  construction  at  the  date  of 
location,  it  must  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  before  the  maps  of  definite  location  will  be  approved,  that  the 
public  interests  will  be  promoted  by  the  construction  of  the  road.  No 
maps  of  definite  location  of  the  company's  line  of  road  have  yet  been 
submitted  for  approval. 

The  Kansas  Sontheastem  Railroad  Company. — December  27, 1899,  the 
Department  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to  locate 
and  survey  a  line  of  railroad  along  the  route  mentioned  in  its  charter, 
namely,  commencing  at  or  near  Dawson,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway,  in  T.  20  N.,  R.  13  E.,and  extending  thence  in  a  southerly 
direction  about  5  miles,  and  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  near  Wagoner,  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  company's  line  of  road 
have  yet  been  submitted  for  approval. 

«Korth  Arkansas  and  Western  Railroad  Company. — July  2,  1900,  the 
Department  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to  locate 
and  survey  a  line  of  road,  as  mentioned  in  the  company's  application, 
conmiencing  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  Indian  Territory,  in  T.  13  N., 
R.  33  W., fifth  principal  meridian,  and  extending  thence  in  a  general 
westerly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rail- 
way between  a  point  just  north  of  Wagoner  and  a  point  just  south  of 
Muscogee,  Ind.  T.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  company's  line 
of  road  have  yet  been  submitted  for  approval. 
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Oklahoma,  Okmulgee  and  Southern  Railway  Company. — August  16, 
1899,  the  above-named  company  submitted  formal  application  for  the 
location  and  survey  of  a  line  of  railroad  through  lands  in  Oklahoma 
and  the  Indian  Territory,  from  Arkansas  City,  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
through  Kay,  Noble,  and  Pawnee  counties  and  the  Osage  Indian  Res- 
ervation, in  Oklahoma,  and  thence  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  a 
point  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  near  Red  Fork,  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  and  extending  thence  in  a  southerly  direction,  by  way  of 
Twin  Mounds  and  Okmulgee,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  to  McAlester,  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation.  September  6, 1899,  the  Department  returned  the 
application  and  all  the  papers  inclosed  unapproved,  and  directed  this 
office  to  allow  the  company  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  its  said 
application  should  not  be  rejected  because  of  a  conflict  with  other 
located  lines  of  railroad.  The  company  was  allowed  thirty  days  to 
show  cause  why  its  application  should  not  be  rejected,  and  to  serve 
upon  the  proper  officers  of  the  St  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  Southern  Rail- 
way Company  its  arguments  and  statements  in  behalf  of  the  location 
and  construction  of  its  line  of  road.  So  far  as  known,  no  further 
action  was  taken  by  the  company. 

Oklahoma  City  and  Western  Railway  Company. — October  21,  1899, 
the  Department  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to 
locate  and  survey  a  line  of  railroad  through  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territories,  commencing  at  or  near  the  southwest  comer 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  extending  thence  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  to  South  Canadian  River;  thence  crossing  said  river  about 
14  miles  southwest  of  Oklahoma  City  at  or  near  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Rock  Crossing;  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  by  the 
most  practicable  route  through  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory, 
crossing  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  at  Chickasha; 
continuing  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  by  way  of  the  Keechi 
Hills,  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation;  thence  southwesterly 
CO  a  point  at  or  near  Fort  Sill;  thence  southerly  and  westerly  near 
the  foot  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River, 
crossing  said  river  about  13  miles  due  east  of  Altus,  in  Greer  County; 
thence  by  the  way  of  Altus  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  Career 
County  and  crossing  the  Red  River  at  a  point  about  12  miles  northeast 
of  Acme,  Tex.  January  10, 1900,  the  Department  approved  the  maps 
of  definite  location  of  the  company  through  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche 
Reservation  and  through  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  also  the  general  map 
showing  the  entire  line  of  the  company's  road  from  Oklahoma  City 
to  Acme. 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  Coal  and  Bailway  Company. — Novem- 
ber 9,  1899,  the  Department  granted  authority  for  the  above-named 
company  to  locate  and  survey  a  line  of  railroad,  commencing  at  Shaw- 
nee, Okla.,  and  extending  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the 
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west  line  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  on  November  10  authority  was 
granted  for  the  company  to  locate  and  survey  its  line  of  road  from  the 
west  line  of  Indian  Territory,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Keokuk  Falls, 
Okla.,  and  extending  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  the 
Seminole,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations,  in  the  Indian  TerritorA^  to 
the  east  line  thereof,  near  the  town  of  Seneca,  Mo.  June  2, 1900,  the 
Department  granted  further  authority  for  the  location  and  survey  of 
an  extension  of  said  company's  line  of  road,  commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  main  line  at  or  near  the  township  corner  between  Tps.  18  and  14 
N.,  Rs.  15  and  16  E.,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  near  the  post-office  of  Lee, 
and  extending  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  over  and  along  the 
most  feasible  and  practicable  route  to  the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark. ;  such 
authority,  however,  being  coupled  with  the  express  proviso  that  if  the 
maps  of  definite  location  of  said  extension  shall  show  that  the  line  of 
rood  lies  within  10  miles  of  an  already  constructed  line,  or  a  line  in  actual 
course  of  construction,  the  company  will  be  required  to  show  how  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  the  location  and  construction  of  its 
said  extension  before  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  same  will  be 
approved.  September  5, 1900,  the  Department  accepted  the  proofs  of 
service  and  approved  the  maps  (in  duplicate)  of  definite  location  of 
sections  Nos.  1,  3,  and  5,  and  also  approved  one  part  of  each  of  the 
sectional  maps  of  sections  Nos.  2  and  4.  The  Department  declined  to 
approve  the  other  parts  of  said  sectional  maps  Nos.  2  and  4  because 
the  certificates  attached  thereto  were  incorrect.  These  maps  were 
returned  to  the  company  on  September  8  for  amendment  and  correction. 

Seattle-Taooma  Railway  Company. — November  8,  1899,  the  Depart- 
ment granted  authority  for  said  company  to  locate  and  survey  a  line 
of  railroad  across  the  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  along  the  line  of  route  mentioned  in  its  application, 
namely,  beginning  at  or  near  the  northerly  line  of  the  Puyallup  Indian 
Reservation,  intersecting  said  line  between  sees.  31  and  32,  T.  21  N., 
R.  4  E.,  Willamette  meridian;  extending  thence  in  a  general  southerly 
direction  to  the  subdivisional  line  between  the  NE.  i  of  the  SE.  i  and 
the  SE.  i  of  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  6,  T.  21  N.,  R.  4  E.,  Willamette  meridian; 
thence  following  the  said  subdivisional  line  westward  to  a  point  where 
the  same  intersects  with  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  Puyallup 
Indian  Reservation  in  sec.  3,  T.  20  N.,  R.  3  E.,  Willamette  meridian. 
May  2,  1900,  the  Department  accepted  the  proofs  of  service  of  copies 
of  the  map  of  definite  location  upon  the  Indian  allottees  of  the 
Puyallup  Reservation  whose  lands  are  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  road 
and  approved  the  company's  map  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of 
road  through  the  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation. 

The  Department  on  the  same  date  designated  Clinton  A.  Snowden, 
Puyallup  conunissioner,  to  assess  the  tribal  damages  for  right  of 
way  of  the  company  through  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  reservation, 
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and  also  to  act  with  and  for  the  individual  allottees  in  negotiating  ami- 
cable settlements  with  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  the 
allotted  tracts.  Mr.  Snowden^s  report  of  appraisement  of  damages  has 
not  yet  been  received. 

Wichita  and  Sonthem  Railway  Company. — ^February  3,  1900^  the 
Department  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to  locate 
and  survey  a  line  of  railroad  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  south  line 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  at  a  point  at  or  near  15  minutes  west  of  the 
ninety-sixth  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  running  thence  by  the  most 
feasible  and  practicable  route  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  south 
line  of  the  Osage  country;  thence  in  a  southerly  and  southeasterly 
direction  through  the  Creek  Nation,  by  or  near  Okmulgee,  to  or  near 
McAlester  or  South  McAlester,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation;  thence  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  through  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  a  point  on  the 
southeasterly  boundary  thereof  near  Texarkana,  Tex.  No  maps  of 
definite  location  of  the  company's  line  of  road  have  yet  been  submitted 
for  approval. 

Onlf,  Chickasaw  and  Kansas  Railroad  Company. — ^August  21,  1900, 
the  Acting  Secretaiy  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company 
to  make  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  line  of  railroad  through  the  Indian 
Territory,  commencing  on  the  south  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
directly  south  of  the  town  of  Peru,  in  Chautauqua  County,  and  run- 
ning thence  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory  to  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  Grayson  County,  State  of 
Texas;  also  to  locate  and  survey  a  branch  line  running  westerly  from 
a  point  on  the  main  line  at  or  near  Colgate  to  a  point  near  Washita; 
also  a  branch  line,  according  to  an  amended  charter  of  said  company, 
extending  southeasterly  from  Woodville,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  to 
the  Red  River. 

Eastern  Bailway  Company  of  Minnesota  (formerly  the  Dnlnth,  Superior 
and  Western  Bailway  Company). — September  12, 1900,  the  Department 
approved  the  map  showing  the  definite  location  of  a  portion  of  the 
Stony  Brook  branch  of  the  company's  proposed  line  of  railroad  from 
a  junction  with  the  constructed  line  of  road  in  lot  5,  sec.  28,  T.  61  N., 
R.  18  W.,  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  Minn.,  extending  thence 
northeasterly  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  St.  Louis  River  on 
the  northern  line  of  lot  8  in  said  section  28,  a  distance  of  0.82  miles. 
The  Department  also  designated  and  appointed  S.  W.  Campbell, 
United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  to  assess  the 
tribal  damages  for  right  of  way  of  the  company  through  the  unallotted 
lands,  and  also  to  act  with  and  for  the  allottees  in  negotiating  amicable 
settlements  with  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  the  allotted 
tracts.  September  15  the  company  was  advised  of  the  action  of  the 
Depailment  and  Agent  Campbell  was  given  instructions  for  making 
the  assessments. 
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Miimesota  and  Hanitoba  Sailroad  Company  (Special  Legislation.) — By 
act  of  April  17, 1900  (31  Stats. ,  134,  and  p.  522  of  this  report),  the  above 
named  company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the  ceded  lands  of  what 
WBH  formerly  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation,  commencing  at  a  point 
at  or  near  the  terminus  of  the  Manitoba  and  Southeastern  Railway, 
on  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Province 
of  Manitoba;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  townships 
164,  163,  162,  161,  and  160  to  a  point  on  Rainy  River,  forming  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  or  near  the  mouth 
of  Baudette  River. 

GRANTS  REFERRED  TO  IN  PREVIOUS  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Arkcmsas  Valley  cmd  Chdf  Rail- 
road Company, — Mention  is  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  grant- 
ing of  authority  on  March  7,  1899,  for  the  above-named  company  to 
locate  and  survey  a  line  of  road  through  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. On  November  21,  1899,  the  company  submitted  a  map  of  the 
preliminary  survey  of  the  line  of  road  through  the  Kansas  Indian  Res- 
ervation, Oklahoma,  a  distance  of  about  22  miles.  Certain  defects 
appeared  in  the  execution  of  the  map  and  the  same  was  returned  to  the 
company  on  December  5,  1899,  the  defects  being  pointed  out.  No  fur- 
ther action  has  been  taken. 

Eastern  Oldahoma  Rail/road  Company, — November  15,  1899,  the 
Department' approved  the  maps  of  definite  location  of  sections  1  and  2 
of  the  company's  line  of  road,  commencing  on  the  line  of  road  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F&  Railway  opposite  the  northern  end  of 
the  passenger  depot  of  the  company  at  Guthrie,  Okla.,  and  extending 
in  a  general  easterly  direction  a  distance  of  44.33  miles.  The  Depart- 
ment on  the  same  date  designated  Special  United  States  Indian  Agent 
I'^g&i^  to  assess  the  tribal  damages  for  right  of  way  through  the 
unallotted  lands  of  the  Indians  and  also  to  act  with  and  for  the  allottees 
in  negotiating  amicable  settlements  with  the  company  for  right  of  way 
through  their  lands.  December  27,  1899,  the  Department  approved 
the  schedule  of  damages  as  assessed  by  Special  Agent  Taggart  for  right 
of  way  of  the  company  through  the  allotted  lands  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
and  Iowa  tribes.  No  tribal  lands  were  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  road. 
The  entire  assessment  through  the  lands  of  allottees  was  $1,405.44. 
This  amount  was  tendered  by  the  company  in  settlement  of  said  dam- 
ages, and  the  Department  on  the  same  date  authorized  the  payment  of 
the  same  to  the  Indian  allottees  rightly  entitled  thereto. 

January  27, 1900,  the  Department  approved  the  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion o£  sections  Nos.  1  and  2  of  line  No.  3  of  the  company's  line  of  road 
from  a  connection  with  line  No.  1  south  of  Cimarron  River  in  the  SW.  i 
of  sec  20,  T.  18  N.,  R.  4  £.,  and  extending  in  a  general  northerly  and 
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northeasterly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  subdivisional  line  between  the 
NE.  i  and  SE.  i  of  sec.  32,  T.  22  N.,  R.  5  E.,  a  total  distance  of  34.71 
miles;  also  one  plat  of  station  grounds  located  on  the  NE.  i  of  sec.  31, 
T.  22  N.,  R.  5  E.,  on  the  allotment  of  Big  Bear  near  the  town  of 
Pawnee,  Okla.  February  7, 1900,  the  Department  designated  Special 
Agent  Taggart  to  act  with  and  for  the  allottees  of  the  former  Pawnee 
Indian  Reservation,  Okla.,  in  negotiating  amicable  settlements  with 
the  company  for  right  of  way  through  their  respective  allotments. 
March  26,  1900,  the  Department  approved  his  schedule  of  appi*aise- 
ments,  amounting  to  $717.90.  This  amount  was  tendered  by  the  com- 
pan}^  and  the  Department,  on  the  same  date,  authorized  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  same  to  the  Pawnee  allottees  rightly  entitled  thereto.  May  2 
Special  Agent  Taggart  submitted  a  schedule  of  receipts  showing  the 
paj'ment  to  the  sevei'al  allottees. 

Fort  Smith  and  Western-  Railroad  Company, — ^The  above-named  com- 
pany, by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1899  (30  Stats.,  1368),  was 
granted  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  line  through  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  Nations.  By  act 
approved  May  24, 1900  (31  Stats. ,  182,  and  p.  524  of  this  report),  section  8 
of  the  above  act  granting  the  company  right  of  way  was  so  amended  as  to 
permit  the  company  to  commence  the  construction  of  its  road  upon  the 
filing  and  approval  of  its  maps  of  definite  location  from  Fort  Smith, 
Ark. ,  to  a  crossing  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  June 
8,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  company's  maps  of  definite 
location  from  a  point  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
near  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  extending  thence  in  a  general  westerly  direction 
to  a  crossing  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  sec.  14,  T.  7  N.,  R.  35  E.,  I.  M.,  a  distance  of  80.49  miles. 
June  14  the  Department  designated  Special  Agent  Elisha  B.  Reynolds 
to  act  with  and  for  the  individual  occupants  of  land  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  in  negotiating  amicable  settlements  with  the  company  for  right 
of  way  through  their  individual  holdings.  July  16, 1900,  Special  Agent 
Reynolds  was  relieved  from  further  duty  in  connection  with  making 
these  appraisements  and  was  directed  to  turn  over  all  maps,  papers, 
and  letters  of  instruction  to  Agent  Shoenfelt,  of  the  Union  Agency, 
Ind.  T.,  and  the  latter  was  instructed,  either  in  person  or  by  some 
competent  and  trustworthy  employee,  to  continue  the  work  of  negoti- 
ating with  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  the  lands  of  the 
Indians. 

(ridfand  Northern  Railroad  Corapa/ny. — ^The  last  annual  report,  at 
page  63,  speaks  of  the  granting  of  authority  for  the  above-named 
company  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  for  the  location  of  its  road 
through  the  Osage,  Ponca,  and  Oto  and  Missouri  reservations  in 
Oklahoma,  and  also  through  the  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in 
the  Indian  Territory.     September  30,  1899,  the  company  filed  for 
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approval  a  map  of  definite  location  of  its  line  of  road  fronua  point  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  in  sec.  36,  T.  25  N.,  R.  3  E.,  I.  M.,and  extending 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  crossing  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Osage  Reservation,  a  distance  of  13.76  miles.  A  number  of  errors 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  the  map,  and  on  October  12,  1899,  it  was 
returned  to  the  company  for  amendment  and  correction,  the  defects 
being  specifically  pointed  out.  The  map  has  not  yet  been  refiled  for 
approval. 

Choctaw^  OTdahcyma  and  Ghdf  Railroad  C(mi2>any. — September  28, 
1899,  the  Department  approved  a  plat  showing  the  definite  location  of 
station  grounds  along  the  line  of  the  company's  road  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  designated  "Howe,"  from  survey  station  316  +  28  to  station 
346  +  28;  also  the  plat  showing  the  definite  location  of  station  grounds 
along  the  line  of  the  road  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  designated  "  Monroe," 
from  survey  station  360  to  station  390.  The  plat  designated  "Howe" 
was  approved  in  lieu  of  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  station  grounds 
theretofore  designated  "Choctaw  Junction,"  the  plat  of  which  was 
approved  by  the  Department  on  February  24,  1898,  and  said  plat  was 
canceled  and  annulled. 

October  9,  1899,  the  Department  accepted  audit  voucher  No.  408  of 
the  company  for  $112.60,  tendered  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15 
per  mile  for  11.17  miles  of  the  road  from  Howe  to  the  east  line  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  and  also  the 
full  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  mile  for  6.67  miles  of  road  from 
Wister  to  Howe,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  for  the  like  period.  October 
10, 1899,  the  Department  accepted  voucher  No.  26  of  the  company  for 
$32  and  voucher  No.  27  for  $66.  Voucher  No.  26  was  tendered  as 
additional  payment  for  0.61  mile  of  road,  commencing  on  the  main  line 
at  or  near  Hartshorn  and  extending  to  Gowen  or  Shaft  No.  3,  the  total 
mileage  of  that  branch  line  being  3.67  miles.  Voucher  No.  27  was 
tendered  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  mile  on 
that  branch  line  for  the. total  mileage  of  3.67  miles  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899. 

February  17,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite 
location  of  the  branch  or  spur  line  of  the  company's  road  from  survey 
station  255+92  on  the  main  line,  near  Howe,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  mines  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf  and  Transportation  Company  in  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  2,  T.  5  N.,  R. 
25  E.,  a  distance  of  0.92  miles.  March  26,  1900,  the  Department 
approved  the  map  of  definite  location  of  the  company's  branch  line  of 
road  from  survey  station  1620+80  on  the  main  line,  near  Wilberton, 
Choctaw  Nation,  extending  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through 
sections  8,  7,  and  6,  in  T.  6  N.,  R.  18  E.,  a  distance  of  3.08  miles. 
June  21,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  location 
of  the  company's  line  of  road  through  the  Wichita  Reservation  west 
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from  Bridgeport  from  survey  station  1420+42.7  to  station  2422+00, 
a  distance  of  18.9  miles;  also  plat  of  station  grounds  at  Bridgeport 
from  survey  station  1349  to  1379  and  plat  of  station  grounds  at  Caddo, 
on  said  reservation,  from  survey  station  1890  to  1920. 

June  27, 1900,  the  Department  accepted  the  company's  voucher  No. 
2383,  for  $154,  and  voucher  No.  2384,  for  $46,  tendered  in  payment  of 
right  of  way  for  the  Wilberton  Branch,  a  distance  of  3.08  miles,  and 
for  the  ^'Mexican  Gulf  Branch,"  a  distance  of  0.92  mile.  July  10, 
1900,  the  Department  accepted  the  company's  voucher  No.  4,  January, 

1899,  for  $890.60,  tendered  in  payment  of  right  of  way  for  17.80  miles 
of  road  through  the  Wichita  Reservation,  Okla. ;  also  voucher  No.  2950, 
May,  1900,  for  $2,357.85,  tendered  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax 
of  the  company's  line  of  road  through  the  Indian  Territory,  between 
Arkansas-Indian  Territory  State  line  and  Oklahoma-Indian  Territory 
State  line.  September  4,  1900,  the  Department  accepted  the  com 
pany's  vouchers  Nos.  3877,  3878,  and  3879,  for  $52.62,  $16.14,  and 
$1.80,  respectively,  tendered  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  June  30, 

1900,  upon  the  "Wilberton  Branch"  and  '^Mexican  Gulf  Branch" 
and  as  additional  tax  on  the  main  line  of  the  road. 

Chiccigo^  Rock  IsUmd  and  Pacijic  Railway  Company, — July  15, 1899, 
the  Department  approved  three  sectional  maps  of  25  miles  each  of  the 
second  southwestern  branch  line  of  the  company's  road  from  a  point  in 
the  NE.  i  of  sec.  13,  T.  13  N.,  R.  8  W.,  Indian  meridian,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  road,  to  a  point  in  the  SW.  i  of  sec.  8,  T.  2  N.,  R.  31  W., 
Indian  meridian,  in  the  EJowa  and  Comanche  Resei*vation,  Okla. 

July  19,  1899,  the  Department  approved  the  plat  of  additional  sta- 
tion grounds  desired  by  the  company  on  the  main  line  of  the  road  near 
Chickasha,  Ind.  T.,  situated  in  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  34,  T.  7  N.,  R.  7  W., 
of  the  Indian  meridian,  embracing  7.57  acres.  As  the  governor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  declined,  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  to  accept  the  stat- 
utory amount  of  $25  per  acre  for  said  additional  station  grounds,  the 
company,  on  August  19, 1899,  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
referees  to  determine  the  tribal  damages  that  should  be  paid  the  Chick- 
asaw and  Choctaw  nations  for  said  additional  station  grounds.  March 
28, 1900,  the  Department  appointed  Dew  M.  Wisdom,  of  Muscogee, 
Ind.  T.,  YA  Burney,  of  Chickasha,  Ind.  T.,  and  D.  N.  Robb,  of  Atoka, 
Ind.  T.,  a  commission  to  make  the  appraisal.  June  25, 1900,  the  board 
reported,  placing  the  damages  at  $25  per  aci'e,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  $189.25.  July  7  their  report  was  accepted  and  approved 
by  the  Department.  July  30  and  31,  respectively,  the  governor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  and  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  sig- 
nified the  willingness  of  their  respective  nations  to  accept  the  amount 
of  the  award  of  the  board  of  referees.  August  30  report  of  the  matter 
was  made  to  the  Department,  with  which  was  submitted  a  draft  for 
$189.25,  tendered  by  the  company  in  payment  of  said  damages.     Sep- 
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tember  4  the  Department  accepted  the  draft  and  authorized  this  office 
to  collect  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations. 

November  25,  1899,  the  acting  agent  of  the  Kiowa  Agency,  Okla., 
submitted  certain  vouchers  of  the  company  showing  that  payment 
liad  been  made  by  the  company  for  right  of  way  of  its  road  through 
the  lands  of  the  individual  occupants  of  the  Kiowa  and  Wichita 
I'eservations  whose  lands  were  crossed  by  the  fii'st  southwestern 
branch  line  of  the  company's  road.  March  9,  1900,  the  Department 
approved  the  map  showing  the  definite  location  of  the  fourth  25- 
inile  section  of  the  first  southwestern  branch  line  of  the  road  from 
a  point  in  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  12,  T.  6  N.,  R.  19  W.,  on  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Reservation,  to  a  point  in  the  NE.  i  of  sec.  24,  T.  6  N., 
R.  23  W. ,  in  Greer  County,  Okla. 

July  7,  1900,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,712.50  in  pay- 
ment of  right  of  way  of  the  company,  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  mile,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  southwestern  branch  line  of  road  through  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation,  aggregating  34.25  miles.  July 
18  the  Department  accepted  said  drnft  and  authorized  this  office  to 
collect  the  same  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  Kiowa,  Coman- 
che, and  Apache  Indians.  July  12,  1900,  the  Department  accepted 
the  company's  draft  for  $2,438.89,  tendered  in  payment  of  the  annual 
tax  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  by  the  company  through  Indian 
lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

August  29,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  plat  of  station 
grounds  on  the  ninth  10-mile  section  of  the  company's  southwestern 
branch  line  of  road,  situated  in  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  4,  T.  6  N.,  R.  18  W. 
September  4,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  plat  of  station 
grounds  filed  on  April  5,  1890,  by  the  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebi'aska 
Railway  Company  (the  above-named  company  being  the  successor  of 
said  company),  situated  along  the  main  line  of  the  company's  road  in 
the  E.  iof  sec.  28,  T.  10  N. ,  R.  7  W. ,  Indian  meridian,  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. September  6,  1900,  the  Department  approved  three  plats  of 
station  grounds  on  the  southwestern  branch  of  the  company's  line  of 
road  through  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation,  situated  on  the 
7th,  8th,  and  10th  10-mile  sections  of  said  branch  line  of  road,  in  the  NE. 
i  of  sec.  22,  T.  7  N.,  R.  16  W.,  the  SW.  i  of  sec.  27  and  the  SE.  i  of 
sec.  28,  T.  7  N.,  R.  17  W.,  and  the  SW.  i  of  sec.  18,  T.  6  N.,  R.  19 
W.,  respectively. 

Denismi  and  Washita-  Vall^  Railway  Company, — July  12,  1900,  the 
Department  accepted  the  company's  draft  for  $150,  tendered  in  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed 
through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

Chdf^  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  C<m\pany, — June  25,  1900, 
said  company  tendered  audit  voucher  No.  14607,  in  the  nature  of  a 
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draft  on  Hatchings,  Sealy  &  Co. ,  of  Gralveston,  Tex. ,  for  $1,500,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed 
through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company. — iTune  29, 1900,  the 
company  submitted  a  draft  for  $2,444.55,  which  was  tendered  in  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed 
by  the  company  through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1900. 

Kansas  City^  Pittfbwrg  and  Ovlf  Railroad  Compamy  {now  Kaaisas 
City  Southern  Railway  Company), — May  24,  1900,  the  company  ten- 
dered a  draft  for  $2,137.35  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per 
mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

Kansas^  Oldahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Rail/way  Company, — 
October  26,  1899,  the  Department  declined  to  approve  the  company's 
map  of  section  1  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  filed  in  lieu  of  a  former 
map  of  said  section  which  had  theretofore  been  approved,  and  also 
declined  to  approve  the  company's  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  south- 
ern branch  line  of  sections  Nos.  1  and  2,  filed  in  lieu  of  former  maps  of 
said  sections  which  had  theretofore  been  approved.  The  Department 
declined  to  approve  the  maps  on  account  of  certain  defects  in  their 
execution.  July  19,  1900,  the  Department  approved  maps  of  definite 
location  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  southern  branch  filed  in  lieu  of  maps 
of  those  sections  which  had  theretofore  been  approved.  The  line  of 
road  as  shown  upon  said  sectional  maps  differed  slightly  from  the  line  as 
shown  upon  the  original  maps.  The  company,  however,  relinquished 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  all  of  its  rights,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  former  right  of  way  acquired  by  it  by  rea- 
son of  the  approval  of  the  first-mentioned  maps  of  definite  location. 
July  25,  1900,  the  company  tendered  drafts  aggregating  $3,588.08  in 
payment  for  right  of  way  of  57.79  miles  of  road  and  annual  tax  thereon 
up  to  June  30,  1900. 

Missouri^  Kansas  and  Texas  Rail  tray  Company. — tJuly  13, 1900,  i-ie 
Department  declined  to  approve  the  map  of  additional  station  grounds 
desired  by  the  company  at  Muscogee,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  for  reser- 
voir and  stock-yard  purposes,  the  approval  being  asked  for  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  25,  1866  (14  Stats.,  236). 
The  Department  held  that  if  the  comimny  desired  to  secure  additional 
station  grounds  at  said  place  application  should  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  April  25,  1896  (29  Stats.,  109).  After  a  cai-e- 
ful  review  of  the  al)ove  decision  the  Department,  Decenil)er  5,  1899, 
adhered  to  its  former  ruling. 

March  17,  ilMH),  the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  company's  bmnch  line  of  road  known  21s  the  ^'Atoka  Bmnch," 
commencing  on  the  main  line  of  the  road  near  Atoka,  in  the  Choctaw 
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Nation,  and  extending  in  a  general  northwesterly  direction  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Denison  and  Washita  Valley  Railway  in  Sec.  14,  T.  1 
S.,  R.  10  E.,  a  distance  of  tibout  10  miles.  On  the  same  date  the 
Department  designated  Special  United  States  Indian  Agent  Taggart 
to  assess  damages  for  right  of  way  of  the. company  through  the  tribal 
lands  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  road  and  also  to  act  with  and  for  the 
individual  members  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  negotiating  amicable 
settlements  with  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  their  individ- 
ual holdings. 

May  5,  1900,  the  Department  declined  to  approve  four  plats  show- 
ing additional  grounds  desired  by  the  company  adjacent  to  its  line  of 
road  in  the  Creek  and  Choctaw  nations  for  reservoir  purposes,  designated 
^^Liliaetta  Reservoir  Reserve,"  '*  Turkey  Creek  Reservoir  Reserve," 
"McAlester  Reservoir  Reserve,"  and  ^^  Limestone  -Gap  Reservoir 
Reserve,"  the  approval  of  said  plats  having  been  asked  for  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  25,  1866  (14  Stats.,  236). 
As  in  the  case  of  the  application  for  additional  station  grounds  at  Mus- 
cogee for  reservoir  and  stock-yard  purposes,  the  Department  held  that 
if  the  company  desired  to  secure  additional  grounds  for  railway  pur- 
poses, application  therefor  must  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  April  25,  1896  (29  Stats.,  109). 

May  25, 1900,  the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  location 
of  the  Krebs  and  Edwards  branches  of  the  company's  lines  of  road, 
the  Krebs  branch  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  main  line  at  McAlester 
station  reserve  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  designated  as  survey  station 
25351+84.6,  and  extending  in  a  general  easterly  and  southeasterly 
direction,  with  numerous  spurs  and  branches  extending  from  the  main 
branch  line  to  the  company \s  coal  mines;  and  the  Edwards  branch,  com- 
mencing at  a  point  on  the  main  line  of  the  company's  road  a  little  south 
of  the  McAlester  station  reserve  and  extending  in  a  general  westerly  and 
southwesterly  direction  a  distance  of  1.20  miles,  both  of  said  branches, 
with  their  spurs,  aggregating  a  total  distance  of  about  11.20  miles. 
The  Secretary,  on  the  same  date,  designated  Special  United  States 
Indian  Agent  Taggart  to  appraise  the  damages  for  right  of  way  of  the 
company  through  the  tribal  lands  and  also  to  act  with  and  for  the  indi- 
vidual allottees  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  negotiating  amicable  settle- 
ments with  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  their  individual 
holdings. 

June  18,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  schedule  of  appraise- 
ments for  right  of  way  of  the  Atoka  branch  as  submitted  by  Special 
Agent  Taggart.  The  total  amount  of  the  appraisement  for  right  of 
way  and  for  station  grounds  at  Lehigh  was  $1,185.50.  July  7,  1900, 
the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,185.50  in  pa3'ment  of  the  damages 
for  said  Atoka  branch  and  Lehigh  station  grounds. 
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Soutlvem  Kansas  Railroad  Company  {leased  to  the  Atchison^  Topeka 
and  Samta  Fe  Railway  Compamy), — June  29,  1900,  the  company  sub- 
mitted a  voucher  in  the  nature  of  a  check,  payable  at  the  Mechanics 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  for  $85.50,  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax 
of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  -Tune  30,  1900. 

St,  Louis  amd  OJda^imrui  City  Railroad  Compamy. — June  21,  1900, 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  lessee  of  the 
above-mentioned  company,  tendered  a  draft  for  $558.75  in  payment  of 
the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  through 
Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

St,  Louis ^  Oklahoma  and  Southern  Railway  Company. — September 
13,  1899,  the  Department  approved  a  map  in  eight  parts  showing  the 
preliminary  sufvey  for  the  definite  location  of  the  company's  line  of 
road  from  Sapulpa,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  extending  thence  in  a  general 
southerly  and  southwesterly  direction  through  the  Creek,  Seminole, 
and  Chickasaw  nations  to  Red  River,  near  the  town  of  Willis,  a  dis- 
tance of  185.18  miles.  April  13,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the 
maps  of  definite  location  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  25  miles 
each  of  the  company's  line  of  road  from  its  connection  with  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  near  Sapulpa,  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
extending  thence  in  a  general  southerly  and  southwesterly  direction  a 
distance  of  50  miles.  These  maps  were  approved  in  lieu  of  the  maps 
of  definite  location  of  the  first  50  miles  of  the  line  of  road  which  were 
approved  on  September  13,  1899.  April  25,  1900,  the  Department 
designated  Special  United  States  Indian  Agent  Taggart  to  act  with  and 
for  the  individual  allottees  of  the  Creek  Nation  in  negotiating  amica- 
ble settlements  with  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  their  indi- 
vidual holdings  for  the  first  50  miles  of  the  road. 

May  24,  1900,  the  Department  accepted  the  relinquishment  by  the 
company  to  the  Creek  Indians  of  all  rights  acquired  or  claimed  by  it 
under  the  original  map  of  definite  location  of  the  first  50  miles  of  its  line 
of  road  through  the  Creek  Nation  as  approved  September  13, 1899;  and 
also  accepted  and  approved  the  relinquishment  of  the  company  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Creek,  Seminole,  and  Choctaw  Indians  of  all 
rights  acquired  or  claimed  by  it  under  the  original  map  of  its  line  of 
road  through  said  nations,  also  approved  September  13,  1899. 

On  the  same  date  the  Department  approved  the  company's  maps  of 
definite  location  showing  the  entire  line  of  the  road  through  the  Indian 
Territory  from  Sapulpa,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  extending  in  a  general 
southerly  and  southwesterly  direction  through  the  Creek,  Seminole, 
and  Chickasaw  nations,  to  a  point  on  Red  River  at  or  near  the  crossing 
of  the  same  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  These  maps 
of  definite  location  were  approved  in  lieu  of  the  former  maps  of  prelim- 
inary survey  which  were  approved  by  the  Department  on  September 
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13,  1899.  May  29,  1900,  the  Department  designated  Special  Agent 
Taggart  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  company  for  right  of  way 
through  the  individual  holdings  of  the  Indians  of  said  nations  for  the 
entire  line  of  the  road.  July  5, 1900,the  Department  accepted  a  draft 
for  $4,638.50,  tendered  by  the  company  as  payment  in  full  for  right  of 
way  through  the  Creek  Nation,  covering  a  distance  of  92.77  miles. 

St.  Louis^  Teoumaeh  and  Lexington  Raihoay  Company. — Reference 
is  made  in  the  last  annual  report  to  the  fact  that  on  March  9, 1899,  the 
Department  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to  locate 
and  survey  its  line  of  railroad  over  and  across  Indian  lands  and  reser- 
vations lying  between  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  at  or 
near  the  town  of  Stroud,  in  Oklahoma,  and  extending  thence  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  by  way  of  Tecumseh,  to  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, Okla.  Such  authority  was  granted,  with  the  express  pro- 
vision that  formal  application  for  the  location  and  survey  of  the  road 
would  thereafter  be  made  and  that  the  proofs  and  papers  required  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Department  would  thereafter  be  submitted  for 
approval.  December  5,  1899,  the  Department  accepted  the  proofs 
and  papers  submitted  by  the  company  as  a  full  compliance  with 
Department  regulations  and  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  original  authority  was  granted- the  company  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  its  line  of  road. 

Shavmee^  OJdahoma  amd  India/n  Territory  Railway  Company. — In 
addition  to  the  authority  previously  granted  the  above-named  com- 
pany for  the  location  and  survey  of  a  line  of  road  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  annual  report  (p.  64),  on  September  22  the  Department  gi*anted 
authority  for  the  location  and  survey  of  a  line  of  road  conunencing  at 
the  termination  of  the  line,  for  which  authority  had  already  been 
granted,  at  or  near  Stroud,  in  Lincoln  County,  Okla.,  and  extending 
thence  by  the  most  feasible  and  piucticable  route  in  a  northerly  and 
northwesterly  direction  through  Lincoln,  Payne,  and  Pawnee  counties 
and  the  Osage  and  Eaw  Indian  reservations  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Kansas.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have  yet 
been  submitted  for  approval. 

Tecwnaeh  amd  Shanmiee  Railroad  Company. — For  data  respecting 
the  granting  of  authority  for  said  company  to  locate  and  survey  a  line 
of  railroad  through  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma,  see  annual  report  of 
this  ofiice  for  1899,  page  64.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line 
of  road  have  yet  been  submitted  for  approval. 

Hex  Perc6  Indian  lands. —  Clearwater  Valley  Railroad  Company. — 
July  31,  1899,  the  Department  approved  four  maps  showing  the  defi- 
nite location  of  the  line  of  road  of  the  above-named  company  through 
the  former  Nez  Perc^  Indian  Reservation  and  one  plat  of  station 
grounds  along  the  line  of  the  road  situated  in  lot  5  and  the  SW.  i  of 
the  NE.  i  of  sec.  3,  T.  36  N.,  R.  1  W.,  Boise  meridian,  March  17, 
6266 1 
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1900,  the  Department  approved  the  schedule  of  damages  for  right  of 
way  of  the  company  as  assessed  by  Inspector  Beede  through  the  allot- 
ments of  thirty-five  allottees.  The  total  amount  of  the  award  to  the 
allottees  was  $3,848.65.  This  amount  was  tendered  by  the  company, 
and  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  schedule  was  accepted  by  the 
Department  as  payment  in  full.  Inspector  Beede's  report  also  showed 
that  seventeen  allottees  refused  to  consent  to  the  awards  made  in  their 
behalf.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  office  the  Attorney -General 
has  directed  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Idaho  to  bring 
suits  in  the  proper  courts  of  that  State  for  the  settlement  of  damages  in 
behalf  of  the  dissenting  allottees. 

CleaTncatei'  Short  Line  Railway  Company, — July  31,  1899,  the 
Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  location  of  the  company 
through  the  foraier  Nez  Perc6  Indian  Reservation,  Idaho,  from  mile 
62.819  at  a  point  in  the  south  line  of  sec.  20,  T.  32  N.,  R.  4  E., 
Boise  meridian,  to  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  at 
mile  76.14.  October  7,  1899,  the  Department  approved  a  plat  of 
station  grounds  along  the  Lapwai  branch  of  the  company's  road  in 
sees.  14  and  23,  T.  35  N.,  R.  4  W.,  Boise  meridian.     November  20, 

1899,  the  Department  accepted  the  relinquishment  of  the  company  to 
the  original  right  of  way  shown  upon  the  map  of  definite  location 
between  mile  58.578  a^d  mile  61.801  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  Big 
Potlatch  Creek,  and  approved  the  amended  map  showing  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  company's  line  of  road  between  said  points.  The  map  was 
approved  as  follows: 

Approved  in  lieu  of  and  as  a  subetitute  for  that  portion  of  the  line  of  road  between 
mile  58.578  and  mile  61.801  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Potlatch  Creek,  which 
original  map  of  definite  location  waa  approved  June  9, 1899,  said  amended  location 
being  approved  only  so  far  as  the  line  of  road  shown  herein  lies  on  and  within  Indian 
lands,  subject  to  all  the  requirements  and  limitations  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  1, 1899  (30  Stats., 9 18), and  subject  also  to  all  valid  existing  rights. 

January  19,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  plat  showing  the 
definite  location  of  station  grounds  selected  by  the  company  in  Indian 
allotment  No.  1833,  in  sec.  35,  T.  37  N.,  R.  2  W.,  Boise  meridian, 
located  on  the  10-mile  section  between  the  seventh  and  seventeenth 
mileposts;  also  the  plat  showing  the  definite  location  of  station  grounds 
desired  by  the  company  upon  the  Lapwai  branch  in  Indian  allotments 
Nos.  67-i  and  679,  in  sees.  14  and  15,  T.  35  N.,  R.  3  W.,  Boise 
meridian,  located  on  the  10-mile  section  between  the  tenth  and  twenti- 
eth mileposts  of  said  branch  line. 

March  6,  1900,  the  Department  referred  to  this  office  an  opinion  of 
the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Department,  dated  March  3, 

1900,  in  which  the  Department  concurred,  wherein  it  was  held  that 
the  company  may  erect  or  permit  othera  to  erect  upon  its  right  of 
way  and  depot  grounds  suitable  structures  or  buildings,  such  as  ware- 
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houses  and  elevators  to  facilitate  the  convenient  receipt  and  delivery 
of  freight,  so  long  as  the  full  exercise  of  the  franchise  granted  is  not 
interfered  with  and  a  free  and  safe  passage  is  left  for  the  carriage  of 
freight  and  passengers. 

March  31, 1900,  the  Department  approved  the  plat  showing  the  lands 
selected  by  the  company  for  station  purposes  in  the  N.  i  of  sec.  1,  T.  33 
N.,  R.  3  E.,  Boise  meridian,  said  station  grounds  being  located  on  the 
10-mile  section  between  the  forty -second  and  fifty-second  mileposts  of 
the  main  line  of  the  road.  April  3, 1900,  the  Department  approved  the 
map  of  definite  location  of  a  portion  of  the  Lapwai  bmnch  from  mile 
12  to  mile  17.923.  April  23, 1900,  the  Department  approved  the  map 
of  definite  location  of  a  portion  of  the  Lapwai  branch  of  the  company's 
road  from  mile  17.923  to  mile  28.651.  June  6,  1900,  the  Department 
approved  the  plat  showing  the  definite  location  of  station  grounds 
selected  by  the  company  upon  the  10-mile  section  between  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  thirty-seventh  mileposts  located  in  sees.  6  and  7,  T.  36 
N.,R.  2£.,Boise  meridian;  also  the  plat  showing  the  definite  location 
of  station  grounds  selected  by  the  company  upon  the  10-mile  section 
between  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-seventh  mileposts  located  in  sees. 
33  and  34,  T.  37  N. ,  R.  1 E. ,  Boise  meridian.  June  19, 1900,  the  Depart- 
ment accepted  the  relinquishment  of  the  company  of  all  its  right,  title, 
and  interest  acquired  by  reason  of  the  approval  on  July  31,  1899,  of  a 
certain  map  of  definite  location  of  its  line  of  road  from  mile  62.819 
to  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  reservation  at  mile  76.14,  and 
approved  an  amended  and  corrected  map  of  definite  location  showing 
the  company's  line  of  road  through  that  portion  of  the  former  Nez 
Perc6  Reservation  from  mile  62.819  to  the  southeastern  boundary  of 
the  reservation,  at  mile  76.884,  the  line  of  definite  location  shown  upon 
the  latter  map  lying  along  the  south  fork  of  the  Clearwater  River  and 
up  Three  Mile  Creek  to  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  reservation. 
The  Department  canceled  and  annulled  the  first-mentioned  map  and 
approved  the  latter  map  in  lieu  thereof. 

June  22,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  schedule  of  damages 
for  right  of  way  of  the  company  through  the  allotments  of  79 
allottees  and  the  lands  of  two  institutions — the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Spalding  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kamiah — ^as  assessed  by 
Inspector  Beede,  the  total  amount  of  the  assessment  being  $14,068.95. 
The  negotiations,  however,  represented  by  said  schedule  did  not  include 
the  entire  line  of  the  road  through  the  former  Nez  Perce  Reservation, 
but  covered  only  the  main  line  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Potlatch  Creek 
to  the  end  of  construction  up  to  May  29, 1900  (date  of  the  report),  and 
also  only  the  first  12  miles  of  the  Lapwai  branch.  This  left  the 
remainder  of  the  main  line  and  the  remainder  of  the  Lapwai  branch  to 
be  covered  by  subsequent  negotiations. 

July  9,  1900,  the  company,  through  its  local  attorneys,  submitted  to 
the  office  a  draft  for  $14,068.95.     July  13  this  draft  was  indorsed 
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payable  to  the  order  of  Agent  Stranahan,  of  the  Nez  Perc^  Agency, 
and  he  was  directed  to  collect  the  same  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  thereof 
to  the  Indian  allottees  rightly  entitled  thereto. 

Inspector  Beede's  report  also  showed  that  there  were  17  allottees 
with  whom  amicable  settlement  could  not  be  effected.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  this  office,  the  Attorney-General  directed  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho  to  bring  actions  in 
the  proper  courts  of  Idaho  for  the  settlement  of  damages  in  behalf  of 
the  dissenting  allottees. 

August  14,  1900,  Agent  Stranahan,  who  had  been  designated  to  con- 
duct the  further  negotiations  between  the  Indians  and  the  company, 
requested  that  authority  be  granted  him  to  prepare  a  supplemental 
schedule  of  damages  in  behalf  of  these  allottees  and  to  allow  them 
to  sign  a  schedule  of  awards  in  case  satisfactory  terms  could  now  be 
agreed  upon.  He  stated  that  in  his  judgment  there  was  an  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  of  the  dissenting  allottees  to  treat  with  the 
company  for  right  of  way  through  the  lands  rather  than  to  risk  the 
results  of  a  suit  in  the  courts  of  Idaho  for  the  determination  of  the 
damages.  September  6,  the  Department  granted  such  authority,  and 
on  September  10  the  office  fully  instructed  him. 

Sonthem  Vte  Indian  Lands,  Colorado. — Rio  Grande^  Pagosa  and  North- 
em  Raihoay  Company. — August  3,  1899,  Agent  Knackstedt  was 
directed  to  assess  tribal  damages,  if  any,  for  right  of  way  of  the  com- 
pany through  the  former  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  and  also  to  act 
with  and  for  the  individual  allottees  in  negotiating  amicable  settlements 
with  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  their  respective  allot- 
ments. January  15,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  schedule  of 
appraisement  of  damages  for  right  of  way  of  the  company  through 
the  lands  of  the  Southern  Ute  allottees.  The  total  amount  of  the 
assessment  was  ^75.76.  The  report  showed  that  no  tribal  lands  were 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  road.  Agent  Knackstedt's  report  also 
showed  that  the  company  had  already  paid  certain  of  the  allottees  $150 
as  an  advance  payment  for  said  right  of  way.  January  29,  1900,  the 
company  submitted  New  York  exchange  for  $225. 76  in  payment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  damages.  February  6  this  draft  was  indorsed,  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  Agent  Knackstedt,  and  he  was  directed  to  collect 
the  same  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  the  allottees  rightly  entitled  thereto. 
March  24  Agent  Knackstedt  submitted  a  schedule  of  receipts  showing 
the  payment  of  the  amounts  assessed  to  the  allottees  whose  lands  are 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  road. 

Tankton  Sioux  Indian  Lands,  South  Dakota. —  Chiccbgo^  MUioavJcee  amd 
St.  Paid  Railway  Company. — October  17,  1899,  the  Department 
approved  the  company's  map  of  definite  location  of  its  line  of  road 
through  the  allotted  lands  of  the  Indians  of  the  former  Yankton  Reser- 
vation, S.  Dak.  September  8,  preceding  the  approval  of  the  map, 
the  Department  designated  Agent  Harding  of  the  Yankton  Agency 
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to  act  with  and  for  the  allottees  in  negotiating*  amicable  settlements 
with  the  company  for  right  of  way  through  their  respective  allotments. 
November  28, 1899,  the  Department  approved  the  schedule  of  damages 
for  right  of  way  through  the  lands  of  the  Indians  as  assessed  by  Agent 
Harding.  The  total  amount  of  the  assessment  was  $1,720.86.  Decem- 
ber 1  the  company  tendered  a  draft  in  said  amount  as  payment  in  full 
of  the  damages  assessed.  December  6  the  draft  was  indorsed,  payable 
to  the  order  of  Agent  Harding,  and  he  was  directed  to  collect  the  same 
and  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  the  allottees  rightly  entitled  thereto. 
February  5, 1900,  Agent  Harding  submitted  a  schedule  of  receipts 
showing  the  payment  of  damages  to  the  allottees. 

Leech  Lake  Beservation,  Minn. — Bramerd  cmd  Northern  Mmnesota 
Railway  Company, — October  10,  1899,  the  Department  approved  the 
schedule  of  appraisement  of  damages  for  rignt  of  way  of  the  above- 
named  company  through  the  Licech  Lake  Reservation,  Minn.  The 
price  per  acre  for  both  tribal  and  allotted  lands  was  placed  at  $7.  The 
tribal  damages  amount  to  $39.76.  The  total  damages  were  $241.90. 
October  14  the  company  was  called  upon  to  make  payment  of  this 
amount  to  this  office.  The  amount  assessed  in  behalf  of  the  individual 
Indians  was  paid  direct  to  Acting  Agent  Mercer,  of  the  Leech  Lake 
Agency,  and  by  him  was  distributed  among  the  Indians  entitled 
thereto.  October  17,  1899,  the  company  submitted  a  draft  for  $39.76 
in  payment  of  the  tribal  damages.  November  27  Acting  Agent  Mercer 
submitted  a  schedule  of  receipts  showing  the  payment  of  damages  to 
the  individual  Indians. 

Colyille  Eeservation,  Wash. —  Washington  Improvement  and  DeoeL- 
opment  Company. — Mention  is  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  approval  by  the  Department  of  three  maps  of  definite  location 
of  the  company's  line  of  road  through  said  reservation,  commencing 
at  the  southerly  end  of  Curlew  Lake  and  extending  in  a  general  south- 
erly direction  to  the  Columbia  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Sans  Poil 
River.  November  27,  1899,  the  Department  approved  two  maps  of 
definite  location  showing  the  remainder  of  the  line  of  the  road  through 
the  Colville  Reservation.  The  line  of  road  as  shown  upon  said  maps 
conmnences  at  the  southerly  end  of  Curlew  Lake  and  extends  in  a  gen- 
eral northerly  and  northwesterly  direction  to  the  international  bound- 
ary line  between  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia,  a  distance  of 
30.98  miles.  No  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  settlement  of 
damages  for  right  of  way  of  the  company  through  the  reservation. 

SEMINOLES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Under  the  several  annual  appropriations  for  that  purpose,  the  fol- 
lowing lands  have  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  Florida: 

From  the  Plant  Investment  Company:  Sec.  26,  T.  47  S.,  R.  32  E.; 
sees.  23,  25,  and  35,  T.  48  S.,  R.  32  E.,  2,560  acres,  for  $1,600. 
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From  Frank  Q.  Brown,  trustee:  Sec.  36,  T.  48  S.,  R.  32  E.;  sees.  12, 
18,  and  24,  T.  48  S.,  R.  33  E.;  sees.  12,  14,  18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30, 
32,  34,  and  36,  T.  48  S.,  R.  34  E.,  10,240  acres,  for  $5,760. 

From  the  Disston  Land  Company:  Sees.  7,  13, 15, 17, 19,  21,  23,  25, 
27,  29,  31,  33,  and  35,  T.  48  S.,  R.  34  E.,  8,341.72  acres,  for  $4,267.52, 

From  the  Florida  Commercial  Company:  Sec.  32,  T.  47  S.,  R.  33  E., 
640  acres,  for  $448. 

From  the  Florida  Southern  Railroad  Company:  Sees.  24  and  26,  T. 
48  S.,  R.  32  E.,  1,280  acres,  for  $1,280. 

A  total  of  23,061.72  acres,  for  $13,355.52. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN  FAMH^Y. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  matter  of  the  removal  of 
the  Chamberlain  family  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation,  Idaho, 
and  stated  that  they  had  returned  thereto  and  instituted  action  in  the 
United  States  court  to  determine  their  rights.  The  United  States 
Indian  agent  of  the  Colville  Agency,  Wash.,  transmitted  to  this  office 
on  January  27,  1900,  a  certified  copy  of  an  amended  complaint  filed 
in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Idaho  in  the  case 
of  Bartholomew  Chamberlain  et  al.  against  himself.  The  agent  was 
directed,  January  31,  to  give  the  amended  petition  his  attention,  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Idaho,  under 
instructions  theretofore  given  relative  to  the  case,  taking  any  steps 
necessary  to  dismiss,  demur,  or  plead  to  the  amended  bill;  also  to  keep 
this  office  fully  advised  of  any  other  action  taken  in  the  case. 

April  27  the  agent  forwarded  to  this  office  copy  of  his  answer  to 
the  amended  complaint,  and  stated  that  the  case  would  be  tried  during 
the  May  term  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  of  Idaho, 
which  would  convene  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  on  May  14, 1900.  The  office 
has  not  been  advised  of  the  action  taken  upon  the  case  at  that  term  of 
the  court. 

RATIFICATION  OF  FORT  HALL  AGREEMENT. 

June  6,  1900  (31  Stats.,  672),  Congress  ratified  the  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho, 
by  the  Crow,  Flathead,  etc..  Commission,  on  February  5,  1898.  By 
the  terms  of  that  agreement  about  400,000  acres  of  land  are  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  in  consideration  for  which  the  Indians  are  to  receive 
$600,000,  of  which  $75,000  is  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  erection  of  a  modern  school  plant,  and  the  balance  is  to 
be  paid  to  them  in  ten  annual  installments — the  first  one  to  be  $100,000, 
the  next  eight  $60,(HX)  each,  and  the  last  $25,000.  The  first  install- 
ment of  $100,000  is  now  l>eing  paid  to  the  Indians,  the  agent  being 
assisted  in  making  the  same  by  Special  Agent  Sjimuel  L.  Taggart 
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Article  3  of  the  agreement  provided  that  the  Indians  who  reside 
on  the  lands  ceded  might  remain  thereon  and  receive  allotments  of  the 
lands  occupied  and  improved  by  them,  or  remove  to  the  diminished 
reservation,  as  they  might  elect.  Section  4  of  the  act  ratifying  the 
agreement  provides  that  before  any  of  the  lands  ceded  shall  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  cause 
allotments  to  be  made  to  the. Indians  who  may  desire  them.  Where 
Indians  prefer  to  remove  within  the  limits  of  the  reduced  reservation, 
it  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  cause  a 
schedule  of  the  lands  abandoned  to  be  prepared,  giving  a  description 
of  the  improvements  and  the  names  of  the  Indian  occupants,  and 
before  any  entry  shall  be  allowed  of  the  lands  so  scheduled  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  improvements  thereon  to  be 
appraised  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  no  sale  to  be  for  less  than 
the  appraised  value.  The  purchaser  of  such  improvements  is  to  have 
a  preference  right  of  thirty  days  within  which  to  make  an  entry  of 
the  lands  upon  which  the  improvements  purchased  are  located. 

The  work  of  making  the  allotments  has  been  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  for  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  A.  F.  Caldwell,  and  he 
is  now  engaged  in  making  them  in  compliance  with  instructions  dated 
July  11,  1900,  and  August  15,  1900.  United  States  Indian  Inspector 
W.  J.  McConnell  has  been  detailed  to  make  the  appraisement  of  the 
improvements  on  the  ceded  lands  of  the  Indians  who  elect  to  remove 
to  the  diminished  reservation. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY   UNDER  THE   CURTIS  ACT  AND 

SUBSEQUENT  LEGISLATION. 

In  my  annual  reports  for  the  years  1898  and  1899,  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898  (30  Stats.,  495),  ''For 
the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  generally  known  as  "the  Curtis  Act,"  were  fully  discussed. 

Section  27  of  the  Curtis  Act  is  as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  locate  one  Indian  inspector  in 
Indian  Territory,  who  may,  under  his  authority  and  direction,  perform  any  duties 
required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  law,  relating  to  affairs  therein. 

Acting  under  this  authority,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  August 
17,  1898,  assigned  United  States  Indian  Inspector  J.  George  Wright 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  who  reports  to  the  Department  through  this 
ofBce  on  matters  coming  within  his  jurisdiction. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  population  of  the  several 
nations  and  the  areas  of  their  reservations  as  shown  by  the  tract  books 
in  this  office: 

Tablb  26. — Populaticm  and  area  of  reservatumst  Five  CivUixed  Tribes  m  Indian  Terriiory. 


Tribe  or  nation. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Number 

of  acres  of 

land. 

Cherokee: 

Tndians t.t.,.................t 

30,000 
4,000 
1,000 

Freedmen 

Dela wares r -- -  --  - 

Total  Cherokee 

85,000 

4,420,070.76 

Creek: 

TndiAfin  .    .  _ 

10,000 
6,000 

ITrpA^lTnAfi   .    

Total  Creek 

16,000 

8,079,066.46 

Choctaw: 

Indians ,,---,. 

16,000 
4.250 

Freedmen - 

Total  Choctaw 

20.250 

16,967.460.90 

Chickasaw: 

Indiana , 

6,000 
4,500 

Freedmen  r-- ---     --  -- - 

* 

Total  Chickasaw 

10.500 

U,  658. 146. 90 

Seminole: 

Indianii .,.,,.,.,,.,., 

1,500 
1.500 

Frpedmen ,,. --    

Total  Seminole 

8,000 

865,851.67 

>The  recent  establishment  of  the  true  meridian  by  the  resnnrey  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian 
west,  will  add  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  lands  65,765.65  acres  not  Included  in  these  figures. 

As  in  last  year's  report,  the  discussion  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory will  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  three  parts,  the  first  being 
matters  over  which  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian 
Territory  and  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  have 
supervision,  and  this  subject  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  gen- 
eral subdivisions,  to  wit: 

1.  Educational  matters. 

2.  Mineral  leases. 

3.  Collection  of  revenues. 

4.  Timber. 

The  second  division  includes  matters  coming  within  the  province  of 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  the  third  relates  to 
the  surveying,  platting,  appraising,  and  selling  of  town  sites  in  the 
different  nations,  and  is  followed  by  some  miscellaneous  subjects. 

EDUCATION. 

The  provisions  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Curtis  act  are  as 

follows: 

That  no  payment  of  any  moneys  on  any  account  whatever  shall  hereafter  be  made 
by  the  United  States  to  any  of  the  tribal  governments  or  to  any  officer  thereof  for 
disbursement,  but  payments  of  all  sums  to  members  of  said  tribes  shall  be  made  under 
direction  of  the  Secretar}'  of  the  Interior  by  an  officer  appointed  by  him.     *    •    ♦ 
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It  was  construed  as  conferring  authority  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assume  such  charge  of  the  several  schools  and  orphan  asy- 
lums as  would  insure  better  management  and  more  economical  admin- 
istration of  these  institutions. 

An  agreement  with  the  Seminole,  approved  July  1,  1899,  contained 
this  provision: 

Five  hundred  thouaand  dollare  of  the  funds  belongmg  to  the  Seminolee,  now  held 
by  the  United  States,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent  school  fund  for  the  education 
of  children  of  the  members  of  the  said  tribe,  and  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States 
at  5  per  cent  interest,  or  invested  so  as  to  produce  such  amount  of  interest,  which 
shall  be,  after  extinguishment  of  tribal  government,  applied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  support  of  Mekasuky  and  Emahaka  academies  and  the  district  school 
of  the  Seminole  people,    *    *    * 

By  its  terms  this  provision  did  not  seem  to  contemplate  present  con- 
trol by  the  Department  of  the  schools. 

The  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  embodied 
in  the  Curtis  law  as  section  29  thereof,  contained  these  provisions: 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  coal  and  asphalt  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  shall  remain  and  be  the  common  property  of  the  members  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freedmen  excepted),  so  that  each  and  every  member 
shall  have  an  equal  and  undivided  interest  in  the  whole.  *  *  *  The  revenues 
from  coal  and  asphalt,  or  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Indian  blood  of  the  members  of  said  tribes.     *    *    * 

All  coal  and  asphalt  mines  in  the  two  nations,  whether  now  developed  or  hereafter 
to  be  developed,  shall  be  operated  and  the  royalties  therefrom  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  drawn  therefrom  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  section  conferred  ample  authority  upon  the  Department  to 
assume  control  of  the  schools  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations 
wherever  they  should  be  supported  out  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  royal- 
ties. The  governor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  early  expressed  his  desire 
that  the  Secretary  should  assume  control  of  their  schools,  and  the  legis- 
lature of  the  nation,  carrying  out  these  wishes,  made  no  appropriations 
for  their  support.  Therefore  immediate  direction  was  undei-taken 
through  proper  Federal  machinery. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation,  however,  made  appropriations  and  attempted 
to  conduct  their  own  schools  out  of  their  own  funds,  which  has  resulted 
in  lamentable  financial  embarrassment. 

The  national  authorities  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  continued 
to  make  their  own  appropriations  for  the  schools  of  the  respective 
nations,  and  the  Department  has  only  assumed  supei-visory  control  of 
them. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  regulations  concerning 
education  in  the  Indian  Territory  were  prepared,  approved  by  the 
Department,  and  promulgated  for  the  conduct  of  these  schools.  They 
provided  for  an  executive  head,  known  as  the  ''superintendent  of 
schools  in  Indian  Territory,"  to  which  John  D.  Benedict,  of  Illinois, 
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was  appointed.  His  reports  are  transmitted  to  this  Bureau  througH 
the  United  States  Indian  inspector  stationed  in  Indian  Territory. 
Under  his  direction  are  four  supervisors  of  schools  for  the  several 
nations  (with  the  exception  of  the  Seminoles),  as  follows:  Benjamin 
S.  Coppock,  of  Oregon,  for  the  Cherokee  Nation;  John  M.  Simpson^ 
of  Wisconsin,  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  Calvin  Ballard,  of  Illinois, 
for  the  Choctaw  Nation,  vice  E.  T.  McArthur,  transferred  July  9, 
1900,  to  the  regular  Indian  service,  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  of 
Indian  Territory,  for  the  Creek  Nation,  the  last-named  appointed  July 
23, 1900,  vice  Calvin  Ballard.  Headquarters  for  the  several  supervisors 
were  established  as  follows:  Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation;  Muscogee,  Creek 
Nation;  South  McAlester,  Choctaw  Nation,  and  Ardmore,  Chickasaw 
Nation. 

These  nations  early  in  their  history  were  charged  with  their  own 
government,  and  schools  were  established,  and  full  corps  of  teaches 
and  employees  were  appointed  under  the  different  laws  of  the  respec- 
tive nations.  As  set  out  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Bureau,  all 
branches  of  their  public  service  were  tainted  with  favoritism,  nepotism, 
a  reckless  mismanagement  of  finances,  and  in  many  cases  corruption 
was  rampant.  These  flagrant  breaches  of  good  government  were  no 
more  severely  felt  than  in  educational  matters.  The  schools  under  the 
control  of  various  missionary  bodies  were  efficient  agents  of  civilization; 
but  in  those  entirely  placed  under  tribal  authority  deterioration,  if 
nothing  worse,  was  everywhere  felt.  Possessing  ample  means  for 
maintaining  an  adequate  system  of  public  schools  in  those  places  where 
the  greatest  need  existed,  the  money  was  expended  on  large  academies, 
seminaries,  and  colleges,  where  the  ornamental  curriculum  of  a  white 
fashionable  boarding  school  was  given  to  the  favored  few,  leaving  the 
full  bloods  and  poorer  classes  of  mixed  bloods  to  depend  upon  poorly 
equipped,  misemble  little  schools,  usually  erected  by  subscriptions  or 
donations.  It  is  said  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  these  small  neighbor- 
hood schoolhouses  have  no  furniture  except  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
benches. 

Owing  to  limited  powers,  the  Department  has  been  unable  to  make 
as  radical  changes  as  the  conditions  warranted,  yet  numberless  improve- 
ments have  been  inaugurated.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  his 
report  says: 

As  a  result  of  our  past  year's  work  we  can  already  note  some  improvements.  When 
we  entered  upon  our  duties  here  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  openly  charged  that 
various  native  school  hoards  were  selling  teachers'  positions  at  from  $10  to  $25  each. 
No  such  charges  have  heen  made  during  the  past  year.  With  hut  few  exceptions 
the  Indian  school  hoards  have  cooperated  with  us  heartily.  Teachers  are  manifest- 
ing a  livelier  degree  of  interest  in  their  work  and  are  endeavoring  to  improve  their 
qualifications.  Some  of  the  poorest  teachers  have  been  dropped,  not  having  been 
able  to  paas  reasonable  examinations. 


fc" 
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In  his  last  annual  report  Superintendent  Benedict  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  and  desire  upon  the  part  of  a  great  majority  of  teachers 
for  better  nornial  training.  They  expressed  themselves  as  anxious  to 
become  better  prepared  for  instructing  their  pupils  by  the  more 
modem  methods  adopted  in  white  schools  and  in  other  Indian  schools. 
The  normal  schools  heretofore  held  by  some  of  the  superintendents, 
being  little  more  than  farces  or  sources  of  revenue  for  officials,  fell  so 
much  into  disrepute  as  to  be  valueless.  This  has  been  changed  under 
the  new  order,  and  Superintendent  Benedict  says: 

Several  months  ago  I  applied  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  for  an  appropriation 
with  which  to  conduct  summer  normal  schools  for  the  teachers  of  the  Territory,  but 
owing  to  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  numerous  bills  then  pending  in  Ck)ngre8B 
relating  to  Territorial  affairs  we  were  unable  to  secure  any  financial  aid.  Knowing 
something  of  the  great  value  of  normals  and  institutes  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
schools,  and  knowing  that  the  teachers  of  the  Territory  were  specially  in  need  of 
some  normal  training,  we  determined  to  accomplish  something  along  that  line. 
After  consultation  with  the  school  supervisors  and  some  of  the  tribal  school  officials, 
it  was  agreed  that  such  normals  should  be  held  during  the  month  of  June  in  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Choctaw  nations.  These  normals  were  held  in  the  large  acade- 
mies and  a  fee  of  $12  was  collected  from  each  teacher  in  attendance  for  board,  room, 
and  tuition  for  the  term  of  four  weeks.  After  paying  actual  cost  of  board  the  balance 
of  the  funds  received  was  distributed  among  tne  instructors  who  were  employed  to 
conduct  the  recitations.  The  plan  of  boarding  the  teachers,  of  keeping  them  together 
n  isolated  academies  for  a  month,  was  a  new  one,  and  it  was  not  without  some  feelings 
of  doubt  and  anxiety  that  we  undertook  this  task.  We  succeeded,  however,  beyond 
our  expectations.  The  teachers  realized  the  need  of  improvement  and  were  eager 
for  the  normals.  Supervisors  Coppock,  Ballard,  and  McArthur  spent  the  entire 
month  of  June  in  the  normals  of  their  respective  nations  and  rendered  valuable  aid 
to  the  instructors  who  were  employed  during  the  term.  Each  of  these  supervisors 
taught  some  classes  daily  and  were  ever  ready  with  valuable  suggestions  concerning 
school  methods  and  management. 

As  educational  conditions  vary  with  the  several  tribes,  there  being 
no  uniformity  of  laws,  customs,  or  methods,  the  work  among  the  dif- 
ferent nations  will  be  treated  separately. 

Choctaw  Hation. — As  the  control  of  the  schools  of  this  nation  has 
been  assumed  by  the  Department  under  its  construction  of  the  Curtis 
law,  "Rules  and  regulations  concerning  education  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory "  were  directly  applicable  to  this  nation.  These  regulations  pro- 
vided for  opening  and  maintaining  the  day  schools,  academies,  and 
orphan  asylums  of  the  nation.  As  soon  after  the  Ist  of  July,  1899,  as 
possible  necessary  steps  were  taken  for  opening  all  schools.  Teachers 
and  other  employees  were  provided  and  contracts  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  boarding  schools.  While  the  contract  system  of  running 
the  boarding  schools  and  orphan  asylums  was  open  to  many  objections, 
yet  for  various  reasons  no  change  has  been  deemed  advisable  in  the 
method. 

The  schools  were  promptly  opened  in  the  early  portion  of  the  school 
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year,  when  the  first  murmurs  of  discontent  with  the  plan  were  heard. 
The  Hon.  Green  McCurtin,  principal  chief  of  the  nation,  under  date 
of  October  27,  1899,  in  a  letter  to  the  Department,  questioned  the 
authority  of  the  Seci'etary  of  the  Interior  in  assiuning  control  of  their 
schools  under  the  Curtis  law.  A  resolution  of  similar  tenor  was  also 
passed  by  the  Choctaw  Council.  These  actions  were  undoubtedly  due 
to  certain  influential  persons  whose  personal  interests  had  been  antag- 
onized by  the  new  regulations,  especially  those  relating  to  appoint- 
ments being  made  solely  on  merit.  In  a  letter  of  April  6,  1899, 
addressed  by  Governor  McCurtin  to  the  inspector,  he  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Mr.  Benedict  (superintendent)  showed  me  recent  roles  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  concerning  the  education  and  management  of  schools  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  He  also  gave  the  board  of  education  a  brief  outline  of  his  plans  and  policy 
regarding  the  school  work  in  this  section  which  were  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  inspector  conferred  with  the  governor  and  a  special  committee 
of  the  council,  and  apparently  reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  the 
original  plans  of  education  have  been  followed  during  the  year.  In  a 
special  report  of  February  5, 1900,  the  superintendent  of  schools  gave 
the  following  succinct  account  of  the  friction  which  had  unavoidably 
arisen: 

I  was  sent  to  the  Territory  about  a  year  ago,  and  found  that  vast  sums  were  being 
expended  for  schools,  but  with  very  poor  results.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  a 
boarding  school  of  100  pupils  in  chaige  of  an  ignorant  Indian  as  superintendent, 
with  his  wife  (who  in  some  instances  could  not  speak  the  English  language)  as 
matron. 

No  effort  has  been  made  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory  to  give  the  boys  or 
girls  any  training  in  manual  labor  or  domestic  economy  of  any  kind.  The  academic 
training  has  been  exceedingly  poor. 

Some  years  ago  the  Choctaw  schools  became  so  poor  that  their  council  appropri- 
ated $12,000  per  year  for  the  education  of  40  Choctaw  children  in  State  colleges. 
Scarcely  any  of  their  dtizens  are  fairly  well  educated,  except  those  who  were  thus 
sent  away  to  State  colleges. 

Under  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  based  upon  the  Curtis  Act  of 
June,  1898,  I  took  entire  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  their  board 
of  education,  headed  by  their  principal  chief,  voluntarily  turning  their  schools  over 
to  me  in  April  last 

With  their  consent,  I  held  examinations  of  teachers  at  seven  different  places  in 
their  nation,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  appointed  all 
teachers  and  superintendents  for  the  year  beginning  September  1, 1899.  In  making 
appointments  I  have  given  preference  to  all  Choctaw  citizens  who  were  at  all  com- 
petent 

Our  examinations  were  very  reasonable,  yet  a  good  many  citizens  who  had  been 
trying  to  teach  realized  their  incompetency  and  made  no  effort  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. During  all  the  spring  and  sunmier  my  relations  with  the  members  of  the 
Choctaw  school  board  were  very  cordial,  and  I  was  in  constant  communication  with 
them,  they  supporting  my  work  very  heartily. 

We  opened  the  boarding  schools  and  day  schools  of  that  nation  on  September  1, 
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with  bright  prospects  and  with  a  corps  of  superintendents  and  teachers  at  least  50 
per  cent  better  than  had  been  employed  in  previous  years. 

The  school  work  moved  alon^  nicely  and  harmoniously  until  the  Choctaw  council 
met  in  October  last,  when  the  politicians,  who  had  heretofore  manipulated  the 
schools  in  their  own  personal  interests,  protested  against  Government  control  of 
their  schools.  Notwithstanding  this  protest  and  the  threats  of  their  politicians  to 
break  down  our  schools,  the  schools  are  progressing  nicely,  and  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  Choctaw  parents  expressing  the  hope  that  we  may  not  relinquish 
control  of  their  schools. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  Choctaw 
academies  is  better,  the  educational  training  is  better,  while  the  cost  of  maintaining 
these  schools  is  less  than  when  they  were  controlled  by  their  own  authorities. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  these  children  must  soon  be  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  will  soon  become  American  citizens,  and  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  they  be  given  that  thorough  educational  training  that  is  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  this  new  life  and  prospective  citizenship.  Under  Choctaw  management  it 
is  impossible  for  the  children  to  receive  thorough  training,  and  the  interests  of  these 
children  demand  that  the  Government  retain  control  of  their  schools. 

Inspector  Wright  says  that  both  he  and  Superintendent  Benedict 
have  received  many  expressions  of  approval  of  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  assmning  charge  of  these  schools,  and  none  except  inter- 
ested politicians  have  given  contrary  opinions.     Continuing,  he  says: 

If  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  the  belief 
that  a  laxge  majority  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Government  control. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  council  above  referred  to,  school  mat- 
ters became  comparatively  quiet.  The  academies  have  had  a  larger 
attendance  during  the  year,  and  more  competent  employees,  while  the 
cost  of  maintenance  has  been  materially  reduced. 

In  regard  to  industrial  training  Superintendent  Benedict  says: 

We  introduced  some  work  along  the  line  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science, 
although  we  were  hampered  by  the  lack  of  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances.  At 
first  the  pupils  were  not  inclined  to  look  with  favor  upon  this  departure  from  their 
accustomed  routine,  and  declared  that  they  did  not  come  to  school  to  work.  Before 
the  year  closed,  however,  many  of  the  boys  were  proud  of  the  various  articles  of  fur- 
niture made  by  their  own  hands,  such  as  tables,  picture  frames,  stools,  etc.,  while 
the  girls  at  the  close  of  school  made  a  very  creditable  exhibit  of  their  fine  needle- 
work. 

There  were  conducted  6  boarding  schools  and  110  neighborhood 
schools  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  They  were  opened  on  September  1, 
1899,  and  closed  May  31,  1900.  Sickness,  mclement  weather,  indiffer- 
ence of  parents,  and  distance  from  the  day  schools  interfered  with  the 
attendance,  but,  considering  these  difficulties,  as  good  progress  was 
made  as  could  be  expected. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc., 
of  these  schools  for  the  year: 

Table  27. — Enrollment,  average  aUendance,  etc.^  of  schools  tn  Choctaw  Naiiofij  Ind.  T. 


School. 


Jones  Academy  (male) 

Spencer  Academy  (male) 

Tuahkahoma  Academy  (female) 

Annstrong  Orphan  Actulemy  fmale) . 
Wheelock  Orphan  Academy  (female) 
Atoka  Baptlflt  Academy 

Total 

120  neighborhood  achools 

Total 


Enroll- 
ment. 


110 
105 
Ul 

78 
87 
58 


549 
2,170 


2,719 


Average  Months 


attend- 
ance. 


81 
81 
98 

78 
78 
55 


of 
school. 


Annual 
cost. 


Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


112,771.54 

12,345.48 

12,656.99 

10.093.96 

9,673.97 

5,569.10 


471 
1,812 


9 


63,011.04 
27,570.91 


2,283 


90,581.95 


$157.67 
152.41 
129.15 
129.41 
120.18 
101.25 


133.78 
12.70 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


11 

11 

9 

7 
8 


The  Government  officials  are  working  zealously  to  avoid  all  friction 
in  these  schools,  to  promote  kind  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  tribe,  and 
eventually  to  accomplish  reforms  which  will  meet  the  hearty  approval 
of  those  who  now  oppose  their  efforts  through  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  actuating  motives. 

Chickasaw  Hation. — Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  governing  portion 
of  the  tribe  to  the  control  of  the  schools  by  the  Department,  the  Chick- 
asaw council  has  undertaken  to  conduct  these  institutions  as  formerly, 
supporting  them  by  appropriations  f  I'om  their  own  revenues.  As  the 
coal  and  asphalt  royalties  were  not  to  be  used,  the  "  Regulations  for 
education  in  Indian  Territory"  did  not  apply  to  this  nation,  which 
attempts  out  of  its  common  funds  to  manage  the  scholastic  interests 
of  its  people.  Its  legislature  appoints  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  in  turn  selects  a  local  trustee  for  each  school,  which  superintendent 
and  trustees  constitute  the  school  board  of  the  nation.  The  local 
trustees  being  the  creatures  of  the  national  superintendent  are 
removed  by  him  at  will.  The  present  superintendent  is  a  half-blood  of 
some  education,  but  is  said  to  have  little  force  of  chai-acter.  The  trus- 
tees generally  are  full-bloods,  the  majority  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  nation's  legislature.  The  neighborhood  schools  are  located  in 
isolated  communities,  patronized  principally  by  full-bloods  when  pat- 
ronized at  all.  The  children,  in  many  instances,  and  teachers  also, 
use  the  Chickasaw  vernacular  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  English. 

The  supervisor  of  schools  for  that  nation,  in  his  report  on  conditions, 
says  that  the  schoolhouses  are  mostly  small  frame  buildings,  furnished 
with  a  few  rough  board  benches,  with  rarely  a  desk,  blackboard,  or 
writing  materials.  Many  of  the  houses  are  "too  filthy  for  swine  to 
occupy,  never  having  been  cleansed  since  they  were  built;  many  of  the 
children  in  squalor  and  rags."  Teachers  are  not  chosen  for  merit, 
but  by  favoritism,  preference  being  given  to  Chickasaws  "  when  the 
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local  trustee  does  not  have  a  noncitizen  friend  who  wishes  the 
appointment."  Antiquated  books  are  furnished  by  the  superin- 
tendent at  $25  per  annum  to  each  school.  The  approximate  cost 
of  the  neighborhood  schools  is  $36,115,  or  an  average  cost  of  $93.54 
per  pupil,  children  attending  these  schools  being  allowed  $8  per 
month  for  board.  As  an  illustration  of  the  financial  methods  adopted, 
it  is  reported  that  this  $8  is  paid  in  duebills  or  scrip  on  the  nation. 
The  owner  of  the  scrip,  if  poor,  is  compelled  to  discount  it  at  the  stores 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  These  evidences 
of  indebtedness  are  subsequently  presented  to  the  auditing  committee 
of  the  nation's  legislature  at  its  next  assembling,  to  be  passed  upon;  if 
allowed,  a  warrant  is  issued  therefor,  which,  unless  held  by  a  favored 
one,  is  subject  to  further  discount  at  the  pleasure  of  the  banks  or 
money  lenders. 

There  were  seventeen  of  these  neighborhood  schools  operated  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Five  boarding  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  346  pupils,  cost  the 
nation  $57,115.  These  are  supported  under  five-year  contracts  with 
the  superintendents,  and  the  supervisor  for  the  nation  says:  ''Of  the 
five  superintendents  only  two  are  competent  to  teach  the  common 
school  branches."  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  superintendent 
receives  a  stipulated  sum  per  annum  for  the  board,  tuition,  medical  atten- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  pupils,  based  upon  a  specified  number,  without 
regard  to  the  average  attendance.  This  opens  wide  the  door  for  fraud 
and  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  those  so  inclined.  The  authority  of 
the  superintendent  is  paramount  in  all  appointments  of  his  employees, 
and  frequently  nepotism  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  Sanitary 
conditions  are  entirely  neglected,  but  it  is  remarked  that  some  of 
these  superintendents  are  well-meaning  men  who  do  the  best  they  can 
for  the  children,  while  others  are  unfit  morally  and  educationally  for 
the  positions  they  hold. 

Supervisor  Simpson  reports  that,  while  he  is  unable  to  get  accurate 
data  concerning  expenditures  for  schools,  yet  he  is  informed  that  the 
outstanding  warrant  indebtedness  of  this  nation  is  between  $95,000 
and  $110,000;  that  the  Chickasaw  superintendent  has  issued  certificates 
during  the  year  to  175  Chickasaw  children  to  attend  noncitizen  schools 
in  the  nation,  each  of  which  would  be  entitled  to  $8  to  $14  per  month, 
approximating  $16,800;  for  support  of  5  academies,  $57,115;  for  17 
neighborhood  schools,  $36,115;  or  a  total  expense  for  schools  for  the 
year  of  $110,030,  which  it  has  since  been  discovered  will  exceed  their 
revenues  available. 

In  consequence,  this  nation  has  already  inaugurated  steps  looking  to 
securing  a  portion  if  not  all  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  royalties  now  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  this 
outstanding  indebtedness  for  schools.     They  are  seeking  in  this  indi- 
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rect  way  to  control  the  expenditure  of  a  fund  placed  solely  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  placed  under  his  control 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  it  applied  to  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  education,  and  eliminating  that  control  which  has  heretofore  been 
represented  as  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  rising  generation  of 
the  nation.  To  accede  to  their  desires  would  be  a  perpetuation  of  the 
folly  of  years,  and  would  rob  the  children  of  the  benefit  of  funds  held 
sacred  for  their  use. 

The  enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  schools  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  28. — Enrollment^  average  attendance,  etc,  of  schools  in  Chickasaw  Nation^  Ind.  T. 


School. 


Chickaflav  Orphan  Home 

Wapanucka  Institute  (male) .. 

Collins  Institute  ( female) 

Barley  Institute  ( male) 

Bloomfleld  Seminary  (female). 


Enroll- 
ment. 


69 
79 
38 
80 
92 


Total 

Seventeen  neighborhood  schools 


848 
489 


Total. 


887 


Averaffe  Months 


attend- 
ance. 


47 
60 
38 
75 
86 


of 
school. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


906 
386 


092 


10 


Annual 
cost. 


18,500 
13.000 
6,600 
13,200 
15,180 


Aversge 

cost  per 

pupil. 


$180 
216 
178 
176 
176 


66.480 
86.115 


184 
98 


92,585 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


7 
10 

8 
12 
12 


49 
17 


66 


Cherokee  Hation. — Over  the  schools  of  this  nation  the  Department 
exercises  only  a  supervisory  direction,  the  direct  control  being  vested 
in  a  board  of  education,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
national  council,  the  council  reserving  the  authority  to  determine  the 
number  of  schools  and  make  appropriations  for  their  support,  fixing 
all  salaries  of  teachers.  The  board  of  education  conducts  examinations 
for  employees  and  teachers  and  issues  requisitions  upon  the  principal 
chief  for  warrants  in  favor  of  the  teachers  and  other  parties  to  whom 
payments  are  due.  This  board  appoints  three  school  directors  in  each 
neighborhood,  who  are  to  provide  suitable  buildings,  furnishings,  etc. 
Teachers  are  required  to  report  at  the  close  of  each  session  the  enroll- 
ment, average  attendance,  and  other  statistical  information  as  to  the 
schools,  which  reports  are  used  as  bases  of  requisitions  upon  which 
warrants  for  their  salaries  are  made. 

There  are  124  ungraded  schools,  28  of  which  are  denominated  full- 
blood,  and  15  freedmen,  the  latter  separate  from  the  others.  The  male 
seminary  and  female  seminaiy  at  Tallequah^  the  colored  high  school 
near  Tallequah,  and  an  orphan  asylum  ne^r  Pryor  Creek  are  the  four 
boarding  institutions  of  the  nation.  The  Cherokees  are  considered  the 
most  enlightened  and  progressive  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  for 
fifty  years  have  maintained  schools,  their  seminaries  being  founded  in 
1846  and  opened  in  1850.  They  are  magnificent  buildings  of  the  old 
classic  style  of  school  architecture. 
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The  educational  life  of  this  nation  has  had  its  ebb  and  flow  through 
the  past  half  century.  At  times  progress  and  wise  policy  were  the 
rule,  when  their  institutions  of  learning  flourished,  only  to  languish 
after  awhile  by  neglect  and  inefficiency  of  management.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Curtis  law  the  schools  of  the  nation  were  declining; 
incompetency^  inefficiency,  favoritism,  and  fraud  at  times  marked  the 
official  control  of  educational  matters.  The  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  establishing  a  directing  control  of  their  system  has 
awakened  the  nation  to  a  realization  of  the  low  state  into  which  this 
great  branch  of  their  work  had  fallen.  A  new  school  board  has  been 
formed,  whose  character  and  standing  are  the  antitheses  of  their  pred- 
ecessors. They  seem  willing  and  anxious  to  correct  abuses  and 
improve  methods.  A  higher  standard  of  ability  and  morality  among 
teachers  has  been  set  and  the  supervisor  of  the  nation  has  cooperated 
with  the  tribal  authorities  in  securing  employees  on  meritorious 
qualifications. 

Under  orders  of  the  Department,  all  school  warrants  for  this  nation 
are  registered  and  indorsed  by  the  United  States  supervisor  as  having 
been  regularly  issued  for  legitimate  purposes  before  payment,  and  in 
his  report  he  says: 

I  have  looked  carefully  into  the  character  and  quality  of  service  rendered  or  goods 
furnished  and  have  generally  found  the  money  has  been  prudently  expended. 

It  is  also  said  the  officers  and  teachers  are  willing  to  cooperate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  service,  and  appreciate  advice,  suggestions,  and 
guidance. 

The  124  neighborhood  schools  are  in  session  twelve  weeks  in  the 
fall  and  sixteen  weeks  in  the  spring,  making  seven  months'  term  for 
the  year.  The  seminaries  are  in  session  nine  months  in  the  year. 
An  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  system,  which  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  winter  vacation,  which  formerly  extended  through  the 
months  of  January  and  February. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc., 
at  the  schools  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  past  year: 

Table  29. — Enrollment^  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  in  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind,  T. 


School. 


Male  Seminary 

Female  Seminary 

Orphan  Home 

Colored  High  School 

Total 

124  neighborhood  Khoola 

Total 


Enroll- 
ment. 


120 

185 

188 

45 


488 
8,290 


4,858 


Ayeraffe 
attend- 
ance. 


80 
105 
124 

28 


2,105 


2,527 


Months 

of 
school. 


9 
9 
9 
9 


Annual 
cost. 


111.890 

15,840 

15,125 

8.400 


46,755 
80,380 


76,185 


Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 


8181. 75 
160.84 
121.95 
147.78 


187.81 
18.98 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


7 

8 
8 
8 


26 


Creek  Hation. — The  status  of  the  schools  of  this  nation  so  far  as 
Federal  control  is  concerned  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cherokees. 
6266 8 
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These  schools  are  managed  by  the  Creek  superintendent  of  education, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  principal  chief.  The  superintendent  appoints 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  boarding  schools.  This  nation  has 
been  lavish  in  its  appropriations  for  schools  without  commensurate 
results.  An  objectionable  feature  of  their  laws  is  the  making  of 
superintendents  of  boarding  schools  officials  of  the  nation,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  required  to  be  citizens.  Under  their  old  regime 
educational  qualifications  were  not  considered  essential  for  a  man 
holding  such  a  position,  hence  it  became  necessary  for  the  United 
States  superintendent  of  schools  to  insist  that  only  educated  men 
should  be  appointed.  Through  his  influence  a  better  tone  has  been 
given  the  service  and  he  has  succeeded  in  eflfecting  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  superintendents  who  were  charged  with  drunkenness 
and  incompetency.  This  nation  has  9  boarding  schools,  the  largest 
number  in  the  Territory.  It  also  maintains  55  neighborhood  schools. 
All  of  these  schools  except  seven  of  the  latter  were  in  session  from 
September  4,  1899,  to  May  11,  1900. 

Seven  schools  were  discontinued  on  April  10  by  reason  of  the  prev- 
alence of  smallpox.  Unsettled  and  conflicting  conditions  operated 
during  the  early  part  of  the  session  in  preventing  full  attendance. 
Rumoi*s  that  the  nation  would  fail  to  appropriate  for  schools  and 
would  soon  close  them  were  partial  reasons  for  the  decrease.  As  the 
session  progressed  confidence  was  restored,  the  national  superintend- 
ent cooperated,  and  a  comparatively  successful  year  was  had. 

The  United  States  school  supervisor  is  required  to  investigate  and 
approve  all  school  warrants  before  payment,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
careful  oversight  there  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  expenditures, 
to  an  amount  of  $5,000,  with  an  increase  of  efficiency. 

The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc., 
at  the  schools  of  the  Creek  Nation  for  the  past  year: 

Table  30.— E'nroflmm/,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  in  Creek  Nation^  Ind.  T, 


School. 


Eufaula 

Creek  Orphan  Home. . . 

Euchte 

Wetumka 

Coweta 

Wealaka 

Tallahassee  (colored).. 
Pecan  Creek  ( colore ). 
Colored  Orphan  Home. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


100 
60 
80 

100 
SO 
50 

100 
65 
35 


Averaxe  Months 
attend-  i     of 
ance.    ■  nchool. 


m 

65 

58 
82 
38 
39 
80 
60 
24 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


Total 640 

55  neighborhood  schools ;    1,745 


506 
1,042 


Total. 


2,385 


1.548 


Annual 
coat. 


17,784.76 
6.562.16 
6.668.15 
8,614.76 
4.483.56 
3.999.48 
8,057.88 
4.262.73 
2,000.18 


52.433.65 
13. '223. 42 


65.657.07 


.\verage 

cost  per 

pupil. 


tl04.81 
130.22 
123.76 
112.37 
131. 15 
115.37 
108.22 
96.25 
104.18 


108.62 
12.68 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


10 
8 
10 
14 
8 
9 
7 
6 
6 


78 
55 


133 


Comparative  coit. — As  previously  stated,  only  the  schools  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  have  been  directly  under  the  control  of  this  Department, 
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while  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  the  control  has  been  merely 
supervisory.  The  Chickasaws  have  operated  their  own  schools  and 
resented  governmental  assistance.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  results  of  the  past  year  with  previous  years,  and 
with  the  several  nations  themselves,  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
table: 

Tablb  31. — EnroUmenl  and  average  aUendance  during  the  fiscal  years  1899  and  1900, 
showing  increase  in  1900;  also  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  each  year. 


School. 

El 
1899. 

irollm 
1900. 

ent. 

Average  a 
ance 

ttend- 

• 

In- 
crease. 

Aver- 
age cost 

per 
capita, 

lji99. 

Aver- 
age cost 
per 

Increase 
^(+)or 
decrease 

cost 

In- 
crease. 

1899. 

1900. 

Cherokee  Nation: 

Male  8exnin<i.rv.  ■, 

90 
125 
129 

25 

120 

135 

188 

45 

80 

10 

9 

20 

78 
105 
110 

20 

80 
105 
124 

23 

2 

ii" 

8 

$149.00 
176.00 
186.00 
175.00 

1131.75 
150.84 
121.95 
147.78 

-$17.26 

Female  Seminarv 

-  25.16 

Orohan  Home 

—  14.05 

Colored  Hlsrh  School 

—  27.22 

Total 

869 

438 

69 

813 

832 

19 

159.00 

137.81 

—  21.19 

Choctaw  Nation: 

.1  onm  A Rad<*mv 

85 
84 

90 
65 
60 

110 
105 

111 
78 

87 

25 
21 

21 
13 
27 

75 
70 

76 
62 
60 

81 
81 

96 
78 
78 

6 
11 

28 
16 
28 

200.00 
214.00 

146.66' 
160.00 

157.67 
152.41 

r^.i5 

129.41 
120.18 

—  42.88 

Spencer  Academy 

Iiukahoma    Female    Insti- 
tute   

-  61.59 

Annstrong  Orphan  Academy. 
Wheelock  Orphan  Academy . 

-  15.69 

-  39.82 

Total 

384 

491 

107 

832 

416 

84 

180.00 

138.78 

-  46.22 

Creek  Nation: 

£ufaula 

100 
60 
70 

100 
60 
50 
80 
85 
60 

100 

100 
60 
80 

100 
60 
50 

100 
85 
65 

io* 

20* 

b 

71 
52 
65 
85 
37 
45 
66 
24 
52 
89 

80 
55 
58 
82 
38 
39 
80 
24 
50 

9 
8 

-  7 

-  3 

1 

-  6 
14 

""1*2" 

135.00 
140.00 
118.00 
110.00 
135.00 
118.00 
144.00 
138.00 
100.00 
100.00 

104.81 
130.22 
123.76 
112.37 
131. 16 
115.37 
108.22 
104.18 
95.26 

—  80.19 

Creek  Orphan  Home 

—    9.78 

BnChie     ......   r..r.rrrT,^T...,r. 

—    6.76 

Wetnmka  ....t.-.t-tt-.t.^tt. 

—    2.37 

Coweta 

—    3.85 

Wealftfrft  .,,,,. T  T 

—    2.68 

Tallahasffee x . 

—  35.78 

Colored  Orphan  Home 

Pecan  Crees 

—  33.87 

—  4.75 

Nnyaka 

Total 

705 

640 

65 

586 

506 

80 

124.00 

108.62 

—  20  88 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Chickasaw  Orphan  Home 

Wapanucka  Institute 

Collins  Institute 

60 
60 
40 
60 
80 

69 
79 
88 
80 
92 

~  1 
19 

-  2 
20 
12 

47 
60 
88 
75 
86 

150.00 
160.00 
150.00 
166.00 
156.25 

180.00 
216.00 
173.00 
176.00 
176.00 

+  30.00 
+  56.00 
-1-23.00 

Harley  Institute 

+  10.00 

Bloomfleld  Seminary 

-1-  21.00 

Total 

800* 

848 

48 

806 

157.00 

184.00 

-t-  27  00 

Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  Academy 

100 
100 

65 
80 

1 

160.00 
131.00 

Itotal 

200 

145 

1 

291.00 

•■•••• 

........ 

1 

An  inspection  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  average  cost  per  capita 
for  education  in  the  boarding  institutions  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was 
$137.81  in  1900  and  1159  in  1899,  a  decrease  of  $21.19;  in  Creek  Nation 
$103.62,  as  against  $124,  a  decrease  of  $20.38;  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
$133.78,  as  against  $180,  a  decrease  of  $46.22;  in  Chickasaw  Nation 
$184,  as  against  $157,  an  increase  of  $27.  These  figures  are  pregnant 
with  suggestions  which  can  not  fail  to  impress  the  intelligent,  disin- 
terested citizen.     In  the  nation  completely  under  governmental  con- 
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trol  there  was  a  very  marked  reduction  in  cost  and  an  equally  marked 
increase  in  efficiency.  While  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  have  a 
less  per  capita  expenditure,  it  was  due  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  supervising  the  same.  That  the  Chickasaws  are  incompe- 
tent guardians  of  their  own  educational  funds  is  fully  apparent  from 
the  above  figures  and  the  reports  of  the  deterioration  of  their  schools. 

No  comparisons  with  reference  to  the  Seminoles  can  be  made  for 
want  of  sufficient  data. 

White  children  without  schoolB.— No  accurate  census  of  the  white  peo- 
ple living  in  Indian  Territory  is  available,  but  the  number,  approxi- 
mately, is  200,000.  These  people  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
in  towns,  villages,  and  fields,  engaged  in  all  occupations,  from  that  of 
loafing  or  something  worse,  up  to  banking,  merchandising,  etc.  This 
section  was  in  the  early  days  a  haven  for  persons  whose  presence  was 
undesirable  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the  country.  Many  have  left 
orphans  with  no  hom^,  no  known  kindred,  who  are  dependent  upon  a 
charity  which  is  not  always  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  want  and  vice. 
These  children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  as  in  the  present  order 
public  schools  are  unknown.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  white 
people  of  culture  and  wealth  who  appreciate  the  necessity  of  educating 
their  children,  and  therefore  about  a  dozen  of  the  cities  and  villages 
of  the  Territory  have  attempted  to  establish  schools,  but  unless  they 
live  in  incorporated  towns  they  can  not  levy  a  tax  for  maintenance  or 
issue  bonds  for  putting  up  school  buildings,  hence  their  efforts  have 
not  met  with  much  success.  The  title  to  all  lands  being  vested  in 
the  Indians  no  lands  can  be  appropriated  for  school  purposes, 
hence  outside  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  there  is  no  legal 
way  by  which  public  school  districts  can  be  organized.  There  are 
therefore  thousands  of  children  of  white  parents  who  are  thus  deprived 
of  education,  growing  up  in  vice  and  ignorance,  already  feeding  the 
United  States  jails  at  Muscogee  and  other  points  with  youthful  crimi- 
nals. The  cost  of  education  will  not  be  excessive  compared  with  results 
of  permitting  this  class  to  continue  in  their  present  unhappy  and  una- 
voidable course.  Congress  should  take  some  steps  to  remedy  this  great 
evil,  and  give  schools  to  the  50,000  white  children  of  this  Territory. 

Preedmen. — ^There  are  4,250  freedmen  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  and 
4,500  in  the  Chickasaw.  These  people  are  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  coal  and  asphalt  royalties,  and  are  therefore  without  adequate 
or  even  inadequate  school  facilities.  The  majority  are  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  therefore  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  educating  their 
children.  Debarred  alike  from  white  and  red  schools,  Congress  should 
provide  some  means  by  which  they  may  be  given  the  benefit  of  schools. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  freedmen  in  other  nations. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Indian  Territory  may  be  subdivided 
into  full  bloods,  mixed  bloods,  freedmen,  intermarried  whites,  whites, 
and  negroes. 
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The  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  assistants,  not  having  the 
necessary  facilities  for  securing  an  accurate  school  census  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, have,  however,  been  able  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers  to 
compile  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  18  years  in  the  several  nations,  as  shown  in  the  following  table; 

Table  32. — SchoUutic  populaiion  in  Indian  Territory. 


Nation. 


Cherokee . 

Creek 

Choctaw.. 
Chickaaaw 
Seminole. . 

Total 


Indians. 


8,340 
1,850 
4,000 
1,500 
400 


Negroes. 


960 
1,300 
1,000 
1,000 

400 


16,090 


4,650 


Whites. 


10,000 

3,500 

16,000 

25.000 

100 


64,600 


Total. 


19,290 

6,660 

21,000 

.27,500 

900 


75,340 


From  this  estimate  it  appears  that  there  are  76,340  children  of  school 
age  in  Indian  Territory,  of  whom  16,090  are  Indians,  4,650  negroes, 
and  54,600  whites. 

Suggestion. — A  survey  of  the  work  of  education  among  these  four 
civilized  tribes  indicates  that  it  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  in 
the  past.  In  the  Choctaw  Nation  under  Department  control  there  has 
been  marked  progress  in  methods  and  reduction  of  expenses,  while 
in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Government  has 
seen  that  methods  have  been  improved  and  a  more  economical  system 
adopted.  The  dual  control  is,  however,  unsatisfactory,  in  that  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  shift  responsibility,  and  attribute  to  one  or 
the  other  the  mistakes  of  the  othei's.  The  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  indicate  that  the  sooner  the  Government  assumes 
control  of  their  schools  the  earlier  will  results  of  good  service  be 
apparent. 

MINERAL  LEASES. 

The  leasing  of  lands  for  mineral  purposes  must  be  treated  in  two 
parts,  one  relating  to  leasing  under  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agree- 
ment, and  the  other  to  leasing  under  section  13  of  the  Curtis  Act. 

Choctaw  and  ChickaBaw  leasoB. — ^The  Department,  October  7,  1898, 
prescribed  regulations  governing  the  leasing  of  mineral  lands  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement. 

Coal  and  asphalt. — By  the  agreement  the  leasing  of  mineral  lands  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  is  under  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  two  trustees  appointed  by  the  President,  one,  a  Choctaw  by 
blood,  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  and  the  other,  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The 
principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  nominated  Mr.  Napoleon  B. 
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Ainsworth,  and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  nominated  Mr. 
Lemuel  C.  Biirris.  These  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  President 
and  their  commissions  were  issued  October  8,  1898,  but  they  did  not 
enter  regularly  on  their  duties  until  about  the  1st  of  December,  1898, 
All  official  acts  of  these  mining  trustees  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department. 

By  the  regulations  prescribed  October  7,  1898,  the  royalty  on  coal 
was  fixed  at  15  cents  per  ton  for  each  ton  of  coal  produced  weighing 
2,000  pounds,  and  at  60  cents  per  ton  for  each  ton  of  asphalt  produced 
weighing  2,000  pounds.  In  November  of  1898  the  coal  producers  in 
the  Indian  Territory  petitioned  the  Department  to  give  them  a  hearing 
relative  to  reducing  the  rate  of  royalty  on  coal  produced.  The  Depart- 
ment, by  letter  of  January  6,  1899,  reduced  the  rate  of  royalty  to  10 
cents  per  ton  on  each  ton  of  coal  produced  weighing  2,000  pounds  after 
it  had  been  passed  over  a  screen  the  meshes  of  which  were  one  inch 
square.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  having  the  coal 
properly  screened,  and  much  of  the  coal  was  shipped  mine  run,  and 
the  coal  operators,  in  February  of  1900,  petitioned  the  Department  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  royalty  to  6^  cents  per  ton,  mine  run,  and  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  the  Department,  at  8  cents  per  ton,  mine  run,  to  take 
effect  March  1,  1900. 

The  regulations  prescribed  October  7,  1898,  having  been  modified 
in  many  particulars,  the  Department,  May  22,  1900,  caused  them  to  be 
reprinted,  embodying  the  modifications  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their 
original  promulgation.  The  revised  regulations  provide  for  royalties 
for  the  different  classes  of  minerals  as  follows: 

On  coal,  8  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  on  mine  run;  or  coal  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  mines,  including  that  which  is  commonly  called  "slack,"  which  rate  went  into 
force  and  effect  on  and  after  March  1,  1900. 

On  asphalt,  60  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  produced  weighing  2,000 
pounds  of  refined,  and  10  cents  per  ton  on  crude  asphalt. 

The  right  is  reserved,  however,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  special  cases  to 
either  reduce  or  advance  the  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  on  the  presentation  of  facts 
which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
but  the  advancement  or  reduction  of  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  in  a  particular  case 
shall  not  operate  in  any  way  to  modify  the  general  provisions  of  this  regulation 
fixing  the  minimum  royalty  as  above  set  out 

Prm*idedf  That  all  lessees  shall  be  required  to  pay  advanced  royalties,  as  provided 
in  said  agreement,  on  all  mines  or  claims,  whether  developed  or  not,  to  be  '*a  credit 
on  n)yalty  when  each  said  mine  is  developed  and  operated  and  its  production  is  in 
excess  of  such  guaranteed  annual  advanced  payments,*'  as  follows,  viz:  One  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  in  advance  for  the  first  and  second  yearB,  $200  per  annum  in  advance 
for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  $500  in  advance  for  each  succeeding  year  there- 
after; and  that,  should  any  lessee  uegle<'t  or  refuse  to  i>ay  such  advanced  royalty  for 
the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same  l)econies  due  and  payable  on  any  lease,  the 
lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall  l>ecome  null  and  void,  and  all  royalties  paid  in 
advance  shall  be  forfeited  and  become  the  money  and  property  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations. 
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The  regulations  were  also  modified  so  as  to  require  the  applicants 
for  leases  to  make  applications  under  oath  to  the  United  States  Indian 
inspector  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  instead  of,  as  previously,  to 
the  mining  trustees.  Parties  who  secure  mineral  leases  in  the  Indian 
Territory  must  show  that  they  are  experienced  miners,  and  that  they 
have  capital  sufficient  to  develop  mines  properly.  This  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  speculative  applications  to  the  minimum. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  coal  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  have  been  submitted  by  this  office  and  approved  by  the 
Department  as  follows: 

1.  One  lease  with  Messrs.  Edmund  McKenna  and  Charles  H.  and 
Eldridge  C.  Amos,  submitted  October  18, 1899,  and  approved  October 
24,  1899. 

2.  Two  leases  with  the  McAlester  Coal  Mining  Company,  submitted 
February  16,  1900,  and  approved  February  19,  1900. 

3.  Six  leases  with  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Mining  Company  were  sub- 
mitted April  10,  1900,  and  the  Department  on  May  4,  1900,  approved 
three,  known  as  leases  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  and  disapproved  the  others. 

4.  Six  leases  with  the  Sans  Bois  Coal  Company,  submitted  June  22, 
1900,  and  approved  June  25,  1900. 

5.  One  lease  with  the  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  submitted 
August  13,  1900,  and  approved  August  27,  1900. 

6.  One  lease  with  William  Busby,  of  Parsons,  Kaus.,  submitted 
August  15,  1900,  and  approved  September  6,  1900. 

March  1,  1899,  the  Department  approved  30  leases  with  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company;  April  27,  1899,  8  leases  with 
John  F.  McMurray,  and  August  22,  1899,  3  leases  with  Messrs. 
D.  Edwards  &  Son.  This  makes  in  all  55  coal  leases  approved  by 
the  Department  since  the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act. 

The  applications  of  several  other  companies  for  coal-mining  leases 
are  pending  before  the  Department,  but  have  not  yet,  so  far  as  the 
office  is  advised,  been  acted  upon.  During  the  year  numerous  appli- 
cations were  refused  by  the  Department,  for  the  reason  that  the  parties 
applying  were  not  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  financial  showing,  or 
because  they  were  not  experienced  coal  miners. 

Asphalt  leases  have  also  been  approved  as  follows: 

1.  One  lease  with  the  Brunswick  Asphalt  Company,  submitted  March 
16,  1900,  and  approved  March  20,  1900. 

2.  One  lease  with  the  Caddo  Asphalt  Mining  Company,  submitted 
April  18,  1900,  and  approved  April  21,  1900. 

3.  One  lease  in  favor  of  the  Elk  Asphalt  Company,  su})mitted  April 
23,  1900,  and  approved  May  3,  1900. 

This  makes  in  all  three  asphalt  leases  that  have  been  approved  since 
the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act. 

Contested  coal  and  asphalt  l-eases. — In  my  last  annual  repoit  mention 
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was  made  of  the  application  of  the  Sans  Bois  Coal  Company  for  twenty- 
eight  leases,  and  of  the  contest  existing  between  that  company  and  the 
Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  Coal  Mining  Company,  represented  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Nelson,  as  to  certain  tracts  embraced  within  some  of  the 
applications,  the  matter  being  then  pending  before  the  Department. 
Subsequently  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  Department  to  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General  for  an  opinion,  and  October  18,  1899,  he 
rendered  an  opinion,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department  the  same 
day,  in  which  he  held  that — 

neither  of  said  companies  is,  as  a  matter  of  law,  entitled  to  a  preference  right  to  a 
lease  of  these  lands,  and  that  in  instances  of  sach  rival  applications  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  determine  to  which  applica- 
tion a  lease  will  be  given.  The  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  Coal  Company  having 
the  only  improvements  on  these  lands,  and  having  made  a  prior  application  for  a 
lease,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  position  to  reasonably  argue  that  its  application  be  first 
considered. 

Subsequently,  Greorge  Hayden,  attorney  for  the  Sans  Bois  Coal  Com- 
pany, requested  the  Department  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  San  Bois 
Coal  Company  ^^  has  not,  by  fair  interpretation,  legally  earned  its  right 
to  the  leases  asked  for.''  The  leases  involved  in  the  contest,  however, 
were  not  included  in  those  which  Mr.  Hayden  desired  to  have  sub- 
mitted. The  Assistant  Attomey-Greneral  rendered  an  opinion  Decem- 
ber 14,  1899,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department  the  same  day,  in 
which  he  held  ^Hhat  the  applicant  is  not  in  position  to  demand  as  a 
matter  of  right  the  approval  of  the  leases  in  question."  Subsequently 
six  leases  were  granted  to  the  San  Bois  Coal  Company,  and  the  Kan- 
sas and  Indian  Territory  Coal  Company  was  advised  that  it  could  sub- 
mit an  application  for  one  lease. 

Another  contest  mentioned,  in  my  last  annual  report  was  that  gener- 
ally known  as  ^  ^  The  Davis  Mining  Company  contest. "  This  controversy 
arose  over  asphalt  lands  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  Davis  Mining 
Company  had  been  granted  a  charter  or  license  by  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  to  mine  asphalt  on  a  certain  tract.  A  lease  was  made  by  that 
company  to  other  parties,  who  sublet  to  the  Bock  Creek  Natural 
Asphalt  Company,  which  company  made  a  lease  to  other  parties,  who 
in  turn  sublet  their  right  to  the  Gilsonite  Roofing  and  Paving  Com- 
pany. 

The  Assistant  Attorney-General,  March  10, 1900,  rendered  an  opin- 
ion in  this  case,  which  was  approved  the  same  day  by  the  Department, 
in  which  he  held  that  none  of  the  parties  had  acquii'ed  any  legal  right 
to  have  the  land  and  that  the  granting  of  a  lease  rested  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  mineral  trustees  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.     The  opinion  says: 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
Baw  nations  are  joint  owners  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  respectively,  the  Choc- 
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taws  holding  a  three-fourths  interest  in  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Chickasaws  and 
the  Chickasaws  holding  a  one-fourth  interest  in  those  occupied  by  the  Choctaws. 
Because  of  this  joint  interest  it  was  held  that  both  nations  should  join  in  the  agree- 
ment ratified  by  the  act  of  June  28,  1898,  by  which  a  change  in  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  was  to  be  effected.  The  leases  or  contracts  ratified  and  confirmed  by  said 
agreement  were  those  made  by  the  "National  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations/*  and  not  those  made  by  the  representative  of  one  nation  alone.  It  was  not 
intended  by  that  agreement  to  recognize  any  contract  or  lease  made  by  one  of  these 
nations  alone  through  its  representatives. 

As  said  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  it  is  not  shown  or  claimed  that  the 
Choctaw  Nation  ever  gave  its  assent  to  the  Chickasaw  act  under  which  the  Davis 
Mining  Company  claims  existence.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  claim  based  upon  that 
act  is  entitled  to  recognition  under  the  agreement.  If  a  charter  or  license  granted 
under  that  act  is  affected  by  said  agreement,  it  is  not  by  way  of  ratification  or  con- 
finnation,  and  hence  no  claim  to  a  preference  right  to  a  lease  of  ground  covered  by 
a  charter  issued  under  said  Chickasaw  law  can  be  successfully  asserted  by  virtue  of 
any  provision  of  said  agreement.  The  matter  of  leasing  mineral  lands  is  fully  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  said  agreement  and  unless  an  applicant  claiming  a  prefer- 
ence right  to  a  lease  can  bring  himself  within  its  provisions  and  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder  his  claim  must  fail.  The  Davis  Mining  Company,  not  having  a  lease 
that  comes  within  the  confirmatory  provisions  of  said  agreement,  has  no  preference 
right  to  a  lease  for  the  land  in  question. 

Neither  of  the  other  applicants  claims  to  hold  under  a  contract  made  directly  with 
the  national  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  or  either  of  them,  and 
hence  neither  has  any  claim  falling  within  the  confirmatory  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment ratified  in  1898.  They,  in  each  instance,  went  upon  the  land  in  pursuance  of 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  license  to  the  Davis  Mining  Company.  That  license, 
being  given  without  authority,  conferred  no  right  upon  the  Davis  Mining  Company, 
and  that  company  could  not  grant  any  right  which  it  never  had. 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  parties  who  are  in  possession  of  lands  under  such  license, 
lease,  or  contract  as  those  presented  here  may  have  a  right  that  should  be  recognized, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  neither  of  these  parties  is  entitled  under  those  instruments 
to  exclusive  possession  of  the  lands  in  question.  The  license  to  the  Davis  Mining 
Company  was  to  mine  **all  minerals,  gases,  oils,  coal,  and  asphaltum,  or  all  minerals 
known  to  the  law.''  The  lease  to  Dennis,  transferred  by  him  to  the  Rock  Creek 
Natural  Asphalt  Company,  was  of  ''all  the  asphaltum  and  petroleum"  under  and 
upon  the  same  land,  and  the  lease  to  Baxter,  transferred  to  the  Gilsonite  Roofing  and 
Paving  Company,  was  of  '*  all  the  lime-rock  asphaltum  under  and  upon  said  land."  In 
this  instrument  a  right  was  reserved  to  the  Rock  Creek  Company  ''  to  use  any  and 
all  lime  asphalt  rock  for  its  own  use  and  to  do  its  own  mining."  If  these  instru- 
ments are  to  be  consulted  to  determine  the  rights  of  these  applicants  the  conclusion 
would  be  that  neither  is  entitled  to  a  preference  right  as  against  the  other  to  a  lease 
by  reason  of  possession,  because  neither  has  a  right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
tract  in  controversy  between  them.  In  no  phase  of  the  case  can  either  of  these  appli- 
cants successfully  assert  a  preference  right  to  a  lease  of  said  lands  by  reason  of  the 
instruments  under  which  they  went  upon  it.  I  concur  in  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Indian  Office  that  these  parties  are  upon  the  land  in  question  without  any  right 
to  be  there  recognized  by  the  law,  and  that  neither  of  them  can,  as  a  matter  of  legal 
right,  demand  a  lease  thereof. 

In  paragraph  9  of  the  regulations  governing  mineral  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  it  is  provided  that  persons  or  corporations  who  have,  under  the 
customs  and  laws  of  the  Choctaw^  and  Chickasaw  nations,  made  leases  with  the 
national  agents  for  mining  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  minerals,  and  who,  prior  to  April 
28, 1897,  bad  taken  possession  of  and  were  operating  any  such  mine  in  good  faith, 
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should  be  protected  in  the  right  to  continue  the  operation  thereof  and  have  the 
right  to  renew  the  same.    A  further  provision  of  said  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

*  *  *  And  all  oorporatloDs  which,  under  chartezs  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Chickaoaw  Nation,  had  entered  upon  and  improved  and  were  occupying  and  operating  any  mine  of 
ooal,  asphalt,  or  other  mineral  within  said  Chickasaw  Nation  shall  have  a  preference  right  to  lease 
the  mines  occupied  and  operated  by  such  corporations,  subject  to  all  the  general  provisions  of  said 
agreement  and  of  these  r^ulations:  Provided.  That  should  there  arise  a  controversy  between  two  or 
more  of  such  corporations,  the  respective  rights  of  each  shall  be  determined  after  an  investigation 
by  the  inspector  located  in  the  Indian  Territory,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  from  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  paragraph  10  of  said  regulations  it  is  pointed  out  that  all  leases  made  prior  to 

April  23,  1897,  by  individual  members  of  said  nations  were,  by  the  agreement, 

declared  void,  and  hence  that  no  preference  right  could  be  asserted  by  reason  of  such 

a  lease,  and  then  it  is  said: 

But  parties  in  possession  of  mineral  land  who  have  made  improvements  thereon  for  the  puixxMe  of 
mining  shall  have  a  preference  right  to  lease  the  land  upon  which  said  improvements  have  been 
made  under  the  provisions  of  said  agreement  and  these  regulations. 

While  these  provisions  of  the  regulations  as  to  claims  not  based  upon  a  lease  rati- 
fied by  said  agreement  are  not  specifically  authorized  by  any  provision  of  the  law, 
yet  the  Department  having  charge  of  the  matter  of  mineral  leases  had  authority  to 
adopt  the  plan  to  the  end  that  parties  who  had  in  good  faith  expended  money  in 
the  development  of  mining  claims  might  secure  the  benefit  of  such  expenditures. 
These  applicants  not  having  any  claim  to  the  land  which  is  confirmed  and  ratified 
by  said  agreement,  the  granting  of  a  lease  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  mineral 
trustees,  acting  under  and  in  conformity  with  the  r^ulations  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There  being  a  controversy  as  to  a  part  of 
the  land,  the  right  to  a  lease  of  the  tract  thus  in  controversy,  or  to  the  different  sub- 
divisions thereof,  should  be  considered  and  determined  in  the  mode  prescribed  by 
the  regulations,  and  in  accordance  therewith.  If,  upon  the  investigation  by  the 
inspector,  as  provided  in  the  regulations,  no  reason  is  disclosed  for  refusing  a  lease 
to  either  of  these  parties  for  land  not  claimed  by  the  other,  the  application  should 
be  allowed  to  that  extent,  and  as  to  the  land  about  which  there  is  a  controversy,  the 
facts  as  to  possession  and  improvements  should  be  ascertained,  to  determine  the 
equities  of  the  parties,  to  the  end  that  each  may  be  given  a  lease  to  cover,  if  possible, 
the  ground  upon  which  he  has  in  good  faith  made  improvements. 

Another  contest  arose  in  the  application  of  the  Brunswick  Ajsphalt 
Compan^'  for  a  lease  to  certain  lands  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  W.  S. 
Nelson,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  protested  against  the  lease  being  granted 
to  said  company.  He  represented  that  the  lease,  if  granted  at  all,  should 
be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Hays,  Turner  &  Cooper  Mining  Company, 
in  which  company  he  claimed  an  interest,  and  of  which  company 
it  appears  the  Brunswick  Asphalt  Company  is  the  successor.  From 
the  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Nelson  it  appeared  that  he  entered  into 
a  contract  with  H.  A.  Kemble  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  stock  of  the 
Hays,  Turner  &  Cooper  Mining  Company,  to  sell  the  stock  of  that 
concern,  and  that  he  went  to  New  York  for  that  purpose;  that  he  was 
about  to  make  a  sale  of  said  stock,  and  so  advised  H.  A.  Kemble  & 
Co.;  that  one  Mr.  D.  J.  Calkins,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Kemble  &  Co.,  went  to  New  York  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Nelson  that  if 
he  would  surrender  his  contract  with  H.  A.  Kemble  &  Co.  for  the 
sale  of  the  stock  of  the  Hays,  Turner  &  Cooper  Mining  Company,  the 
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owners  of  the  stock  would  give  him  $20,000  worth  of  fully  paid  up 
nonassessable  capital  stock  of  said  company;  and  that  he  accepted  that 
proposition,  but  that  the  stock  was  never  delivered  to  him.  Therefore 
he  urged  that  the  lease  should  not  be  granted,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Brunswick  Asphalt  Company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  him  (Nelson)  out  of  his  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  said 
Hays,  Turner  &  Cooper  Mining  Company. 
In  office  report  dated  November  22,  1899,  it  was  stated: 

Ck)nceming  Mr.  Nelson's  protest,  the  office  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  H.  A.  Kemble 
&  Co.,  who  were,  it  seems,  the  sole  owners  of  the  stock  of  the  Hays,  Turner  &  Cooper 
Mining  Company,  owes  him  anything  by  reason  of  his  contract  to  sell  the  stock  of 
said  company,  that  he  (Nelson)  would  still  have  a  right  of  action  against  said  Kemble 
&  Co.,  if  he  ever  had  any  such  right,  and  that  their  stock  in  the  Brunswick  Asphalt 
Company  would  be  liable  for  any  judgment  obtained  against  them  by  reason  of  said 
contract,  and  that  the  same  is  also  true  as  to  any  judgment  he  might  obtain  against 
said  Kemble  &  Co.  by  reason  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  provisions  of 
which  it  appears  that  in  consideration  of  his  surrendering  said  contract  to  sell  the 
stock  of  the  Hays,  Turner  &  Cooper  Mining  Company,  that  said  Kemble  &  Co. 
agreed  to  give  him  $20,000  worth  of  the  full  paid  up  nonassessable  capital  stock  of 
said  Hays,  Turner  &  Cooper  Mining  Company. 

The  office  further  stated  that  it  doubted  whether  the  lease  should  be 
granted  at  that  time,  for  the  reason  that  the  Department  was  then  con- 
sidering the  lute  of  royalty  that  should  be  paid  on  asphalt,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  while  the  law  undoubtedly  vested  power  in  the 
Department  to  increase  or  decrease  the  rate  of  royalty  to  be  paid  under 
any  mineral  lease  whenever  it  was  deemed  "for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  do  so,"  it  was  doubtful  whether  such 
authority  was  reserved  in  the  f  oim  of  lease  then  in  use. 

By  Department  letter  of  December  18, 1899,  the  office  was  advised 
as  follows: 

While  the  Department  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  the  lessee  is  under  obligation  to 
pay  the  rate  of  royalty  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  during 
the  term  of  the  lease,  even  if  the  rate  be  increased  over  that  expressly  stated  therein, 
yet  out  of  abundant  caution  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  lease,  it  is  ^considered  advisable  that  the  form  of  lease 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  October  7,  1898,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  29  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat  L.,  495),  be 
amended  so  that  the  last  paragraph  on  page  10  shall  read: 

And  the  port—  of  the  second  part  a^ree—  that  this  indenture  of  lease  shall  be  sablect  in  all  respects 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  heretofore,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  prescribed,  under  the  said  act 
of  June  28, 1898.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to  mineral  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations;  and  said  part—  of  the  second  part  expressly  agrees  to  pay  to  said  United  States  Indian 
agent  any  additional  rate  of  royalty  that  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the 
term  this  lease  shall  be  in  force  and  effect;  and  further,  that  should  the  part—  of  the  second  part, 

ezecuton,  administrators,  or  assigns,  violate  any  of  the  covenants,  stipulations,  or  provisions  of 

this  lease,  or  fall  for  the  period  of  thiry  days  to  pay  the  stipulated  monthly  royalties  provided  for 
herein,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  at  liberty,  in  his  discretion,  to  avoid  this  indenture 
of  lease,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  annulled,  when  all  the  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges  of  the 

part—  of  the  second  part, executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  hereunder  shall  cease  and  end, 

without  farther  proceedings. 
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The  Department  held  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  lease 
and  bond  reexecuted.  The  lease  was  subsequently  granted  to  the 
Brunswick  Asphalt  Company. 

The  inspector,  April  9,  1900,  submitted  ten  applications  of  the 
Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  for  leases  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  also  filed  applications  of  the  Milby 
&  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Company  for  leases  of  certain  lands  in  that 
nation;  and  some  of  the  tracts  described  were  included  in  both  appli- 
cations. 

Office  report  of  April  14,  1900,  stated  that — 

It  appears  that  neither  of  the  companies  has  made  any  improvements  upon  the 
lands  in  controversy,  and  the  question  raised  by  Inspector  Wright  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  has  the  right  to  commence 
operations  on  any  of  the  tracts  of  land  in  controversy,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  its  national  contract,  seems  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
above  quoted. 

It  appears  that  this  company  was,  on  April  23,  1897,  operating  upon  the  territory 
covered  by  its  national  contract  The  contract  entered  into  by  this  company  with 
the  national  representatives  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  July  1, 18S9,  and 
renewed  November  2,  1895,  described  certain  tracts  of  land  by  indicating  the  names 
by  which  they  were  known,  and  these  tracts  seem  to  be  embraced  within  the  area 
applied  for  by  this  company. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the  Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany's contract  with  the  national  authorities  was  approved  by  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  agreement;  that  said  compt^iy  has  the  right  to  begin  operations  on  any  of 
the  tracts  covered  by  said  national  contract  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration 
thereof;  that  the  company  may  at  any  time,  up  to  and  including  the  date  of  its 
national  contract,  make  application  for  leases  for  the  tracts  covered  by  its  national 
contract;  and  that  the  Milby  &  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Company  has  not  in  any 
particular  established  its  right  to  leases  to  the  lands  in  controversy,  as  against  the 
rights  of  the  Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company. 

It  was  therefore  recommended  that  the  inspector  be  instructed  to 
advise  the  Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  to  have  its 
leases  prepared  and  forwarded  for  consideration. 

The  Department,  however,  in  a  letter  of  June  14,  1900,  advised  the 
inspector  that  as  soon  as  the  Attorney -Greneral  should  render  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  he  would  be  informed.  So  far  as  this  office  is 
advised,  the  opinion  has  not  yet  been  rendered. 

Other  minerals, — October  3,  1899,  the  inspector  requested  to  be 
advised  relative  to  the  leasing  of  minerals  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chica- 
saw  nations  other  than  coal  and  asphalt.  His  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  with  office  report  of  October  11, 1899,  in  which  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  following  recommendation  contained  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  inspector: 

It  appears  by  treaty  that  all  mineral  land,  other  than  coal  and  asphalt,  is  not 
reserved  from  allotment  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
complications  later,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  no  leases,  other  than  coal  and 
asphalt,  be  made  in  such  nations,  though  the  treaty  provides  leases  shall  include  all 
minerals. 
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In  this  recommendation  the  office  heartily  concurred,  for  the  reason 
that  while  the  language  of  the  agreement  as  construed  by  the  Depart- 
ment provides  for  the  leasing  of  lands  for  the  mining  of  all  minerals, 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  office  that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

The  Department  replying  to  the  inspector  October  16, 1899,  quoted 
from  office  report  of  October  11,  and  said: 

It  was  scarcely  neceseary  for  the  Acting  Commissioner  to  reiterate  its  concurrence 
in  said  quotation  from  your  annual  report.  The  Department  had  supposed  that  the 
proper  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  agreement  set  out  in  section  29  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  was  fully  adjudicated  by  the 
repeated  rulings  of  the  Department  which,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  441  and 
463  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make. 
And  said  rulings  are  binding  upon  all  subordinate  officers  of  this  Department,  not- 
withstanding said  rulings  may  be  contrary  to  the  individual  opinions  of  said  officers. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  7  last,  the  Department  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
your  annual  report,  and  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  **  it  would  appear  from 
some  statements  therein  that  you  have  overlooked  the  rulings  of  the  Department 
upon  the  question  whether  leases  for  mineral  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  may  include  other  minerals  than  coal  and  asphalt,"  under  said  agreement 
in  said  act  of  June  28,  1898.  Reference  was  made  in  said  letter  to  the  rulings  of  the 
Department  in  its  letters  of  February  27  last,  wherein  the  Department  concurred  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af&drs,  that  the  clause  in  said 
agreement,  namely,  "All  leases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  the  coal  or 
asphaltum,  or  other  mineral,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  or  under  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,''  warranted  the  construction  contained  in  departmental  regulations  dated 
October  7,  1898. 

Reference  was  also  made  in  said  letter  to  the  subsequent  departmental  ruling  of 
April  4  last,  and  you  were  told  that  in  said  letter  of  April  last — 

the  proylflions  of  said  agreement  relating  to  said  question  were  again  more  fully  and  elaborately 
considered  by  the  Department,  and  it  was  held,  both  upon  principle  and  authority,  the  regulations 
governing  mineral  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  expressly  autiiorizing  the  leas- 
ing of  lands  containing  other  mineral  than  coal  and  asphalt,  were  duly  issued  and  should  stand 
until  changed  by  "legislative  enactment." 

A  copy  of  said  letter  of  April  4  was  sent  to  you,  and  you  were  advised  that 
"said  rulings  have  been  uniformly  adhered  to,"  and  you  were  again  instructed  to 
''advise  the  mineral  trustees  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  that  they  must 
receive  applications  in  accordance  with  said  regulations,  and  report  the  same  to  you 
as  prescribed  by  paragraph  3  thereof.'' 

This  you  report  has  been  done.  Said  letter  was  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
miflsioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on  September  8  last,  with  directions  to  forward  the  same 
to  you,  which  appears  to  have  been  done. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  effect  of  said  agreement  has  been  repeatedly  adjudicated 

by  the  highest  authority  in  this  Department,  and  in  technical  language  has  passed 

"in  rem  judicatam."    It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

fact  that  in  the  original  agreement  made  on  April  23,  1897,  as  set  out  in  the  annual 

report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1897  (p.  413),  the  language  is: 

All  leases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  shall  be  in  a 
square  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  shall  be  for  thirty  years.  The  royalty  on  coal  shall  be  15  cents  per 
ton  of  2,0fti  pounds  on  all  coal  mined.    •   *    •    Royalty  on  asphalt  shall  be  60  cents  per  ton. 

And  the  words  ''or  other  mineral"  are  omitted.  But  said  paragraph  in  the  agree- 
ment contained  in  said  section  29  was  materially  modified  by  Congress.  The  proviso 
in  the  former  paragraph  authorized  the  legislatures  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
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nations  to  reduce  the  royalties  whenever  they  deem  it  for  their  best  interests  to  do 
so,  but  the  paragraph  in  the  agreement  which  became  a  law  reads: 

"All  leases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  the  ooal  or  asphaltum  or  other  minerals,"  and  the 
proviso  was  changed  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "  reduce  or  advance  royalties 
on  coal  and  asphalt  when  he  deems  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  do  so." 

This  agreement,  containing  said  amendments,  was  ratified  by  said  nations  on 
August  24  last,  and  the  changes  made  fully  confirm  the  Department  in  the  construc- 
tion heretofore  placed  upon  said  agreement.  Besides,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
other  minerals  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations  than  coal  and  asphalt  should 
not  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes  in  like  manner  as  the  ooal  and  asphalt 
therein  contained. 

The  D^)artment,  therefore,  does  not  approve  the  reconmiendation  quoted  by  the 
Acting  Conmiissioner  and  concurred  in  by  him. 

April  9,  1900,  the  Inspector  transmitted  the  application  of  S.  B. 

Bradford  and  others  for  a  zinc  and  lead  mining  lease  in  the  Chickasaw 

Nation,  Indian  Territory.     Office  report  of  April  10, 1900,  quoted  the 

following  from  Department  letter  above  quoted — 

Besides  there  is  no  good  reason  why  other  minerals  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
nations  than  coal  and  asphalt  should  not  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes 
in  like  manner  as  the  coal  and  asphalt  therein  contained. 

and  referred  to  previous  conununications  from  this  office  which 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  authority  for  the  leasing 
of  any  minerals  other  than  coal  and  asphalt. 

April  27, 1900,  the  Department  requested  of  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Interior  Department  an  opinion  *'  whether  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  issue"  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Department  on  October  7, 1898,  "authorizing  the  leasing  of  other 
minerals  than  coal  or  asphalt." 

May  11, 1900,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  rendered  an  opinion, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Department  on  the  same  date,  in  which  he 
held  that  there  is  no  authority  under  the  agreement  for  giving  leases 
to  mine  anything  but  coal  and  asphalt.     The  opinion  says: 

The  agreement  then  fixes  the  royalty  to  be  paid  on  ooal  and  asphalt,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  reduce  or  advance  the  royalties  on 
'*coal  and  asphalt'*  when  he  deems  it  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  no  substance  except  coal  and  asphalt  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  allotment  of  lands  to  individuals,  and  the  patent  to  the  allottee,  shows  clearly 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  retain  as  the  property  of  the  tribe,  or  to  except  from  the 
conveyance  to  the  allottee,  any  substance  other  than  coal  and  asphalt  that  might  be 
in  or  under  the  land  allotted.  The  care  exercised  to  specifically  mention  ''coal  and 
asphalt"  in  every  declaration  as  to  reservations  for  the  conunon  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes,  and  to  omit  therefrom  the  mention,  specifically  or  generally  by 
the  use  of  the  phrase  ''other  mineral,"  of  any  other  substance  is  significant,  and 
clearly  demonstrates  an  intention  to  limit  such  reservations  to  the  substances  specifi- 
cally mentioned — ^that  is,  coal  and  asphalt 

To  make  productive  the  property  or  things  thus  declared  to  be,  and  reserved  from 
allotment  as,  the  common  property  of  the  members  of  the  tribes,  provision  was  made 
for  granting  privileges  or  leases  for  mining  these  substances.  All  these  provisions, 
except  two,  mention  specifically  and  only  "coal  and  asphalt."    Nothing  in  said 
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agreement  was  to  impair  ''the  rights  of  any  holder  or  owner  of  a  leasehold  interest 
in  any  oil,  coal  rights,  asphalt,  or  mineral  which  have  been  assented  to  by  act  of 
Congress,"  and  such  interests  were  to  be  ''  assured  by  new  leases  from  such  trustees 
of  coal  or  asphalt  claims  described  therein."  This  provision  does  not  apply  gen- 
erally, but  is  limited  to  the  class  of  leases  described;  that  is,  those  which  had  been 
assented  to  by  act  of  Congress,  so  that  there  is  yet  n9  general  provision  as  to  any 
substance  other  than  coal  and  asphalt.  Immediately  following  the  provision  last 
referred  to  is  the  statement: 

All  leases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  the  coal  or  asphaltum  or  other  mineral,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  or  under  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  shall  be  in  a  square  form  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  shall  be  for  thirty  years. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  time  the  word  **  mineral "  appears  in  said  agreement  in 
connection  with  any  general  provision  relating  to  leases  for  mining  purposes,  and  if 
there  is  any  authority  for  giving  a  lease  for  mining  any  substance  other  than  coal  and 
asphalt,  except  as  an  assurance  of  rights  under  a  lease  of  oil  or  other  mineral  assented 
to  by  act  of  Congress,  it  rests  upon  the  phrase  ''other  mineral,"  injected  into  this 
clause  defining  the  extent  of  the  territory  to  be  covered  by  a  lease  for  mining  pur- 
poses. It  being  possible  that  some  leasehold  interests  had  been  theretofore  assented 
to  by  Congress  involving  the  right  to  mine  other  mineral,  and  it  being  deemed 
advisable  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  as  to  claims  of  that  class,  the  phrase  "other 
mineral"  was  inserted  where  it  is  found.  It  was  certainly  never  intended  by  the 
insertion  of  this  phrase  in  the  sentence  defining  the  extent  of  leases  to  enlaige  all  the 
provisions  preceding  it,  and  to  authorize  leases  for  mining  substances  which  it  is 
clearly  intended  shall  go  with  the  title  to  the  land  to  the  respective  allottees. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  this  matter  I  am  of  opinion  and  advise  yon  that 
there  is  no  authority  under  the  provisions  of  said  agreement  for  giving  leases  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  any  substance  other  than  coal  and  asphalt,  except  as  an  assurance 
of  rights  under  a  lease  of  oil  or  other  mineral,  assented  to  by  act  of  Congress. 

Creek  and  Cherokee  leases. — ^The  Department,  November  4, 1898,  pro- 
mulgated regulations  governing  the  leasing  of  mineral  lands  in  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  act  approved  June  28, 1898.  No  leases  for  the  mining  of 
minerals  of  any  character  in  either  of  said  nations  have  been  approved 
by  the  Department;  but  the  inspector  reported,  December  1, 1899,  that 
he  had  given  Mr.  John  BuUette,  a  Delaware  Indian,  temporary  permis- 
sion to  mine  coal  in  a  certain  locality  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  that 
similar  permission  had  been  granted  to  W.  S.  Ekiwards,  a  Cherokee 
citizen,  who  desired  to  supply  coal  to  a  railroad  that  was  in  the 
course  of  construction,  and  the  inspector  requested  that  his  action  be 
approved.  Under  this  temporary  permission  said  parties  were  to  pay 
the  rate  of  royalty  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  November  4, 1898, 
and  the  permits  were  subject  to  cancellation  at  any  time  the  Department 
deemed  it  advisable.  OflSce  report  of  December  7, 1899,  recommended 
that  the  inspector's  action  be  approved,  and  the  Department,  Decem- 
ber 12,  authorized  him  to  issue  the  permits  ''  upon  the  conditions  stated, 
namely,  that  they  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  and  that  each  party  shall  pay  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton 
as  prescribed  in  the  general  regulations." 
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The  inspector  reported  February  17,  1900,  that  he  had  also  given 
H.  E.  Brown  temporary  permission  to  mine  and  ship  coal  in  the  Creek 
Nation  and  that  permission  of  the  same  character  had  been  given  to 
Mrs.  Texanna  Wooley  to  mine  coal  on  the  land  she  proposed  to  take  as 
her  allotment  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  requested  that  his  action  in 
these  cases  be  approved.  In  accordance  with  ofSce  recommendation 
of  March  13,  1900,  the  Department,  March  16,  approved  the  action 
of  the  inspector. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  temporary  permission  granted  Mr. 
Edwards  was  in  reality  permission  for  the  Horse  Pen  Coal  and  Mining 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  was  president,  to  mine  coal  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  In  his  report  of  January  13,  1900  (referred  to  this 
office  by  the  Department  February  21),  the  inspector  stated  that  the 
temporary  permission  granted  through  him  to  Mr.  Ekiwards  or  the 
Horse  Pen  Coal  and  Mining  Company  by  the  Department  December  12, 
1899,  had  been  revoked  by  him,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  S.  M.  Porter, 
of  Caney,  Kans.,  who  was  acting  as  attorney  for  the  coal  and  mining 
company,  was  at  the  same  time  attorney  for  a  Mr.  Morris,  who  was 
interested  in  laying  out  the  '^town  site"  of  CoUinsville,  and  also  for 
the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railroad  Company, 
to  which  said  coal  company  was  furnishing  coal;  also  that  Mr.  Porter, 
as  the  representative  of  Mr.  Edwards,  complained  to  the  inspector  that 
one  Mr.  French  was  laying  out  a  town  site  on  land  on  which  Edwards 
desired  vo  mine  coal.  The  inspector  therefore  suggested  that  the 
**  Horse  Pen  Mining  Company  not  be  permitted  to  mine  coal  further 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  other  than  to  take  coal  which  they  had  already 
stripped." 

Office  report  of  March  9,  1900,  reconunended  approval  of  Inspector 
Wright's  recommendation  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Porter  is  attorney  for,  and  a  partner  of,  Mr.  Morris  in 
the  town-site  transaction,  attorney  for  the  coal  company,  and  also  for  the  railway 
company,  and  that  he  did  not  advise  Inspector  Wright  of  the  business  relations  exist- 
ing between  him  and  Mr.  Morris  when  he  complained  of  Mr.  French's  action,  it  woald 
seem  that  he  has  acted  in  bad  faith.  Therefore  this  office  concurs  in  Inspector 
Wright's  suggestion,  and  recommends  that  the  temporary  permission  heretofore 
granted  Mr.  Edwards,  or  the  Horse  Pen  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  to  take  coal  from 
certain  Cherokee  lands  be  revoked. 

March  30,  1900,  the  Department  approved  the  inspector's  action. 

In  my  last  annual  report  the  status  was  given  of  the  applications  of 
the  Cudahy  Oil  Ciompany,  the  Cherokee  Oil  and  Gras  Company,  and 
Benjamin  D.  Pennington,  for  oil  leases  covering  a  large  number  of 
tracts  of  640  acres  each,  aggregating  altogether  about  183,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations.  These  companies  have  since 
applied  to  the  Department  for  a  rehearing  of  their  applications,  which 
was  granted;  but  this  office  is  unadvL^ed  as  to  what  action  has  been 
taken  thereon  by  the  Department. 
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Certain  Cherokee  and  Creek  citizens  opposed  the  granting  of  those 
leases,  as  did  also  the  Delaware  Indians,  through  their  local  represent- 
ative, Mr.  Richard  C.  Adams,  a  Delaware  Indian. 

Article  XV  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  concluded  July  19,  1866,  provides  in  pail  that — 

The  United  States  may  settle  any  civilized  Indians,  friendly  with  the  Cherokees 
and  adjacent  tribes,  within  the  Cherokee  country,  on  unoccupied  lands  east  of  96°,  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tribe  and  the  Cherokees,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
following  provisions,  etc. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  July  4, 1866,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Delaware  tribe  provides  that — 

The  United  States  agree  to  sell  to  the  said  Delaware  Indians  a  tract  of  land  ceded 
to  the  Government  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  the  Creeks,  or  the  Seminoles, 
or  which  may  be  ceded  by  the  Cherokees  in  the  Indian  country,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Delawares  in  one  body  in  as  compact  a  form  as  practicable,  so  as  to  contain  tim- 
ber, water,  and  agricultural  lands,  to  contain  in  the  aggregate,  if  the  said  Delaware 
Indians  shall  so  desire,  a  quantity  equal  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  acres  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  who  shall  remove  to  said  country,  at  the  price  per  acre 
paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  said  lands,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Delawares  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  in  Kansas  heretofore  provided  for.  The  said  tract  of 
country  shall  be  set  off  with  clearly  and  permanently  marked  boundaries  by  the 
United  States;  and  also  surveyed  as  public  lands  are  surveyed,  when  the  Delaware 
council  shall  so  request,  when  the  same  may,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  allotted  by  said 
council  to  each  member  of  said  tribe  residing  in  said  country,  said  allotment  being 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  fifth  article  of  said  treaty  declares  that — 

The  United  States  guarantee  to  the  said  Delawares  peaceable  possession  of  their 
new  home  herein  provided  to  be  selected  for  them  in  the  Indian  country,  etc. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  these  two  treaties,  the  Cherokee  and 
Delaware  Indians  entered  into  an  agreement  on  April  8,  1867,  which 
was  approved  by  the  President  April  11,  1867.  Said  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  Cherokee  tribe — 

Agree  to  sell  to  the  Delawares,  for  their  occupancy,  a  quantity  of  land  east  of  the 
line  of  the  96°  west  longitude,  in  the  aggregate  equal  to  160  acres  of  land  for  each 
individual  of  the  Delaware  tribe  who  has  been  enrolled  upon  a  certain. register  made 
February  18,  1867,  by  the  Delaware  agent,  and  on  file  in  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
being  the  list  of  the  Delawares  who  elect  to  remove  to  the  "Indian  country,"  to 
which  list  may  be  added,  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Delaware  council,  the  names 
of  such  other  Delawares  as  may,  within  one  month  after  the  signing  of  this  agree- 
ment, desire  to  be  added  thereto;  and  the  selections  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Delawares  may  be  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reserva- 
tion east  of  said  line  of  96**,  not  already  selected  and  in  possession  of  other  parties; 
and  in  case  the  Cherokee  lands  shall  hereafter  be  allotted  among  the  members  of 
said  nation,  it  is  agreed  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  herein  provided  for  the 
Delawares,  to  include  their  improvements  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions,  when 
surveys  are  made  (that  is  to  say,  160  acres  for  each  individual),  shall  be  guaranteed 
to  each  Delaware  incorporated  by  these  articles  into  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
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Section  25  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1898,  provides — 

That  before  any  allotment  shall  be  made  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  there 
shall  be  s^regated  therefrom  by  the  commission  heretofore  mentioned,  in  separate 
allotments  or  otherwise,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
acres  purchased  by  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  under 
agi^ment  of  April  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  subject  to  the  judicial 
determination  of  the  rights  of  said  descendants  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  said 
agreement 

It  also  authorized  and  empowered  the  Delaware  Indians  to  bring  a 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  within  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the 
act  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  ^^for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
rights  of  said  Delaware  Indians  in  and  to  the  lands  and  funds  of  said 
nation"  under  the  agreement  quoted  above.  The  Delaware  Indians 
began  suit  accordingly  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  that  suit  is  yet 
pending,  and  was  pending  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  before  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  applications  of  the  companies  above  mentioned  for  oil  leases. 
The  Delaware  Indians,  through  their  representative,  took  the  ground 
that  the  Department  ought  not  to  grant  leases  of  oil  or  other  mineral 
substances  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  until  such  time  as  the  courts  had 
f uUy  adjudicated  the  rights  of  the  Dela wares  under  their  agreement  of 
April  8,  1867,  with  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

COLLECTION  OF  REVENUES. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  agent  for  the  Union  Agency, 
July  23, 1898,  was  given  preliminar}^  instructions  relative  to  the  collec- 
tion of  revenues,  royalties,  etc.,  arising  under  contracts,  leases,  and 
laws  in  the  several  nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Curtis  Act.  The  agent  has  continued  to  collect  the  revenues  and  taxes 
of  all  kinds  for  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations.  In  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  the  only  revenues  thus  far  collected  by  the  ofScers 
of  the  Department  are  those  arising  from  coal  and  asphalt  mined. 

Merchandise  and  cattle  tax. — August  4,  1899,  the  inspector  for  the 
Indian  Territory  submitted  a  report  on  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  The  enforcement  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  on  merchants  vrithin  that  nation;  and 

(2)  The  enforcement  of  a  tax  under  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
on  the  introduction  of  cattle  into  that  nation  and  the  grazing  of  the 
same  by  citizens. 

After  quoting  from  the  Cherokee  laws,  he  suggested  that  he  be 
authorized  to  close  the  places  of  business  of  any  citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  who  refused  to  pay  the  tribal  tax  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  that 
nation,  and  that,  after  proper  notice  had  been  given  such  citizen,  he 
be  removed  from  the  Territory  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2149  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  inspector  requested  to  be  advised  whether 
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he  should  ''seize  and  hold  all  cattle  held  and  grazed  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  by  citizens  thereof  upon  which  the  payment  of  the  tax  levied 
is  refused,  after  due  notice,  until  the  tax  is  paid,  or  remand  such  cases 
to  the  United  States  court  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  provided 
by  section  2117  supra,  or  whether  the  citizens  of  that  nation  could  be 
removed  therefrom  who  persist  in  refusing  to  comply  with  their  own 
tribal  laws." 

In  its  report  of  September  20,  1899,  the  oflSce  concurred  in  the 
inspector's  suggestions  on  the  first  point,  and  recommended  that  the 
authority  requested  by  him  be  granted. 

As  to  the  second,  the  ofSce  stated — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tax  due  to  the  nation  should  be  paid,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  anything  satisfactory  would  result  by  the  seizure  of  the  cattle  unless  there  be 
authority  to  sell  the  same  in  satisfaction  of  the  tax.  The  law  of  the  nation  on  this 
subject  does  not  contemplate  the  sale  of  cattle  to  satisfy  a  debt  to  the  nation  in  taxes, 
and  the  office  has  very  great  doubt  whether  this  Department  could  authorize  a  sale 
for  the  purpose. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  remand  all  cases  of 
the  introduction  of  cattle  or  the  grazing  of  cattle  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  over  which 
the  United  States  courts  would  have  jurisdiction  under  sectiou  2117  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  to  those  courts  for  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  provided  in  the  statute;  and 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  introduction  of  cattle  by  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  although  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  that  nation,  would  be  in  violation  of 
section  2117  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  constitute  an  offense 
over  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  would  have  jurisdiction. 

As  to  this,  therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  inspector  be  advised  that,  on 
account  of  the  limitation  as  to  his  force  of  Indian  policemen,  it  is  not  deemed  expe- 
dient to  attempt  to  enforce  the  cattle-tax  law  against  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
by  attempting  their  removal  as  a  punishment  for  their  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law,  but  that  it  is  the  desire  that  he  shall  exercise  every  authority  reasonable  to 
effect  the  collection  of  these  taxes;  also  that  he  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory  all  actual  cases  which 
amount  to  a  violation  of  section  2117  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  request  him  to 
bring  suit  under  that  statute  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  provided. 

By  Department  letter  of  September  22,  1899,  the  inspector  was 
advised  as  follows: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  expressed  by  you,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  Indian  Office,  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Said  taxes  are  required  to  be  collected  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  said  act 
of  June  28,  1898,  and  departmental  regulations  thereunder  of  July  21  and  26,  same 
year. 

You  are  therefore  authorized  to  close  the  place  of  business  of  any  citizen  of  said 
nation  who  refuses  to  pay  the  tax  due  under  said  regulations,  after  due  notice  shall 
have  been  given,  and,  if  necessary,  to  use  the  Indian  police  for  such  purpose;  and 
the  persons  refusing  to  pay  said  tax  should  also  be  notified  in  writing  that  in  case 
said  tax  is  not  paid  on  or  before  a  certain  day  named  in  said  notice  they  will  be 
recommended  for  removal  under  the  provisions  of  said  sections  2147  and  2149  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

With  reference  to  the  tax  due  under  said  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  the  intro- 
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dnction  of  cattle,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  all  persons  owing 
said  taxes  should  not  pay  the  same  when  they  become  due.  The  taxes  are  lawfully 
imposed,  and  persons  refusing  to  pay  the  same  are  unquestionably  liable  to  be 
removed  under  the  provisions  of  said  sections  2147  and  2149,  and  also  the  cattle 
which  are  illegally  within  said  nation. 

On  July  1  last  the  Assistant  Attomey-Greneral  for  the  Interior  Department  ren- 
dered an  opinion  relative  to  the  application  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Telephone  Com- 
pany to  extend  its  lines  through  the  Otoe,  Missouria,  and  Ponca  Indian  reservations, 
and  it  appearing  that  two  telephone  lines  had  already  been  built  across  Indian  reser- 
vations it  was  held  that  the  opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney-General  Shields  for  the 
Interior  Department,  rendered  October  19,  1889,  construing  said  sections  2147  and 
2149,  was  correct,  in  which  he  held  that — 

Whether  a  person  is  in  an  Indian  country  without  authority  of  law,  or  whether  his  presence  within 
the  limits  of  the  reservation  is  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians,  must  be  deter> 
mined  primarily  by  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs.  But,  if  so 
found,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  offending  person  or  persona  may  be 
summarily  removed  from  any  tribal  reservation. 

It  was  also  stated  that  said  opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney-General  Shields  "has 
received  the  approvals  of  several  Secretaries  of  the  Interior."  It  was  further  stated 
in  said  opinion: 

While  authority  is  thus  explicitly  given  to  remove  persons  from  tribal  reservations,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  express  statutory  authority  for  the  removal  therefrom  of  the  property  of  trespassers.  I  think, 
however,  that  such  exprens  authority  Ls  not  necessary.  The  authority  to  remove  property  brought 
upon  a  reservation  without  authority  of  law,  or  the  presence  of  which  upon  a  reservation  is  detri- 
mental to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians,  seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  authority  to 
remove  persons  under  like  circumstances,  and  from  the  general  power  of  management  of  Indian 
affairs  with  which  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  is  clothed. 

This  opinion  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  the  same  day. 

Under  the  rulings  of  the  courts  and  the  Department  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
authority  for  the  removal  of  any  person  and  his  property  who  may  be  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  contrary  to  law,  or  whose  presence  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

You  are  therefore  authorized  to  give  a  like  notice  to  the  citizens  of  said  nation 
who  refuse  to  pay  taxes  levied  for  the  introduction  of  cattle  in  said  nation  in  accord- 
ance with  said  Cherokee  laws  and  said  regulations. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Commissioner,  that  you  **  be  instructed  to  report 
to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory  all 
actual  cases  which  amount  to  a  violation  of  section  2117  of  the  Revised  Statutes,"  is 
approved,  and  you  will  act  accordingly. 

June  21, 1900,  the  inspector  reported  relative  to  the  collection  of 
the  tribal  merchandine  tax  and  of  the  royalty  on  hay  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  He  stated  that,  if  the  Department  should  l>e  found  to  have 
full  authority  to  make  regulations  relative  to  the. payment  of  the  tribal 
taxes  and  to  remove  parties  and  their  eflfects  from  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  Indian  Territory,  he  would  recommend  that  he  be  author- 
ized, with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Indian  police  or  such  other 
assistance  as  it  might  he  necessary  to  emplo}',  to  proceed  to  remove 
any  cattle  in  the  possession  of  citizens  or  noncitizens  within  the  limits 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  which  taxes  had  not  teen  paid. 

The  inspector  also  stated  that  one  W.  C.  Rogers,  a  mixed-blood 
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citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  was  the  proprietor  of  stores  at  Talala 
and  other  places  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  persistently  refused 
to  pay  the  merchandise  tax  in  accordance  with  the  Cherokee  law. 
Accordingly  the  inspector,  acting  under  Department  instructions  of 
September  22,  1899,  instructed  Revenue  Inspector  Churchill  to  direct 
Indian  Policeman  West  to  close  Mr.  Rogers's  merchandise  establish- 
ment at  Talala.  June  8, 1900,  Judge  Joseph  A.  Gill,  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judges  for  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the 
application  of  Mr.  Rogei's,  issued  a  temporary  injunction  enjoining 
and  restraining  Revenue  Inspector  Churchill,  Agent  Shoenfelt,  and 
the  inspector  from  the  collection  of  said  tribal  merchandise  tax  from 
Rogers,  and  the  case  was  set  for  hearing  on  July  7, 1900. 

The  inspector  suggested  that,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
case,  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  direct  the  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Indian  Territory 
to  have  it  taken  up  and  disposed  of  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
that  he  be  further  advised  as  to  the  desire  of  the  Department  in  the 
matter  of  the  collection  of  the  tribal  taxes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
OflSce  report  of  June  22, 1900,  recommended  that  the  case  be  taken  up 
at  an  early  date  and  suggested  that  Department  letter  of  September 
22,  quoted  above,  covered  fully  the  subject  of  the  collection  of  tribal 
taxes. 

The  Department,  by  letter  of  July  5,  1900,  advised  the  inspector 
that — 

The  Department  knows  of  no  good  reason  why  the  taxes  due  the  Cherokee  Nation 
should  not  be  collected  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  heretofore  given;  and  if 
parties  owning  cattle  refuse  to  pay  the  tribal  tax  thereon,  then  you  are  authorized  to 
remove  said  cattle  with  the  United  States  Indian  police;  but  if  it  shall  be  found  im- 
possible to  remove  said  cattle,  in  case  the  parties  liable  therefor  refuse  to  pay  the 
tribal  taxes,  you  will  make  special  report  to  the  Department  in  order  that  appropriate 
action  may  be  taken  relative  to  the  employment  of  additional  and  sufficient  force  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Department.  Parties  should  be  duly  advised  of  the  action 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Department,  in  order  that  summary  proceedings  may 
not  be  taken  in  the  premises  if  the  same  can  be  avoided. 

On  the  3d  instant  you  were  instructed  with  reference  to  collection  of  royalty  on 

hay  as  follows: 

In  event  of  attempted  shipment  of  hay  over  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  or  any  other 
railroad  which  may  be  placing  obstaclea  in  the  way  of  collecting  royalty,  the  agent  should  not  make 
a  constructive  seizure  of  the  hay.  which  in  fact  leaves  it  in  the  cars  on  the  tracks  and  In  the  po8Mi»- 
sion  of  the  company,  but  should  literally  take  the  hay  into  his  posseasion. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  Department  that  the  tribal  taxes  shall  be  collected 
promptly  and  efficiently,  and  to  use  summary  measures  only  when  the  same  become 
imperatively  necessary. 

July  12, 1900,  the  inspector  telegraphed  the  Department  as  follows: 

Before  taking  action  removing  cattle,  Cherokee  Nation,  per  Department  letter 
5th,  please  carefully  consider  section  16,  Curtis  Act,  whether  tax  is  due  on  cattle 
held  on  citizens'  shares  land,  or  if  on  all  cattle  in  nation,  regardless  where  located, 
etc 
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To  this  the  Department  replied  July  16,  1900,  and,  after  reviewing 
the  instructions  contained  in  former  letters,  said: 

The  modification  of  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Jaly  21  and  26,  1898,  in 
said  departmental  decision  of  May  18,  1899,  only  extended  to  the  case  of  the  Creek 
Indians  where  they  had  entered  into  leases  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  October 
7,  1898,  and  this  modification  was  made  for  the  reason  that  the  tax  of  $2  required  by 
section  334  of  the  Creek  laws  was  in  effect  prohibitory  and  ought  not  to  be  enforced 
so  as  to  prevent  the  individual  Indian  from  reaping  the  benefit  intended  to  be  secured 
to  him  on  account  of  the  leasing  of  his  pro  rata  share  for  grazing  purposes. 

Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter  the  Department  sees  no  reason 
for  modifying  the  former  instructions  given  to  you,  and  you  are  accordingly  advised 
that  the  tax  on  cattle  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  be  collected 
impartially  from  everyone  owing  said  tax.  There  is  an  additional  reason  why  said 
tax  ought  to  be  collected,  in  this,  that  by  section  577  of  said  article  and  chapter 
*' forty  per  cent  of  all  revenue  arising  under  the  operation  of  this  act  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund  and  the  remainder  to  the  general  fund.*' 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  collect  the  cattle  tax  have  met 
with  reasonable  success,  and  there  have  been  collected  from  this  source 
during  the  year  $1,956. 

The  injunction  case  of  Rogers  v.  Churchill  and  others,  above  men- 
tioned, was  recently  decided  by  Judge  Gill  in  favor  of  Rogers,  and 
the  injunction  was  made  permanent.  The  opinion  of  the  coui't  in  this 
case  will  be  found  on  page  561.     The  matter  is  now  pending  on  appeal. 

Hay  tax. — The  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  impose  a  tax  of  20  cents 
per  ton  in  the  form  of  royalty  on  all  hay  shipped  out  of  the  nation. 
This  was  discussed  and  much  correspondence  on  the  subject  was  given 
in  my  last  annual  report.  September  23, 1899,  the  inspector  reported 
to  the  Department  the  difBculties  that  were  being  experienced  in  the 
collection  of  royalties  on  hay  shipped  out  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
nations,  and  stated  that  these  difSculties  were  increased  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  management  of  the  different  railroad  companies  pass- 
ing through  said  nations  had  first  instructed  their  agents  not  to  receive 
any  hay  for  shipment  until  they  were  satisfied  that  all  royalties 
due  thereon  had  been  paid,  and  had  afterwards  revoked  said  instruc- 
tions and  directed  their  agents  to  accept  all  hay  offered  for  shipment 
The  inspector  cited  the  second  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  July 
15,  1866  (14  Stats.,  799),  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible,  under 
the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  to  compel  the  railroad  companies  pass- 
ing through  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  to  refuse  to  accept  hay 
for  shipment  on  which  the  royalties  had  not  been  paid. 

In  its  report  of  October  10,  1899,  this  oflSce  said: 

It  is  not  seen  how  a  revenue  law  of  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  could  be  held  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  the  refusal  of  a  railroad  company  to  assist 
in  the  collection  of  these  revenues  would  not  be,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws. 

This  office  has  also  been  unable  to  find  anything  in  the  statutes  granting  the  vari- 
ous nuboad  companies  rights  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  or  in  the  general 
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laws  of  the  United  States  which  would  w^arrant  the  Government  in  undertaking  to 
compel  said  companies  to  refuse  to  receive  hay  for  shipment  until  the  royalties 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  nations  have  been  paid.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  instruct  Inspector  Wright  to  communicate  with 
the  managers  of  the  companies,  laying  the  whole  situation  before  them,  and  request 
the  issuance  of  such  instructions  as  were  first  issued  by  them,  this  request  would  be 
complied  with.    *    *    * 

As  to  the  matter  of  extreme  measures,  the  Department  has  already  authorized  the 
inspector  to  remove  two  parties  who  persisted  in  ignoring  his  authority  and  in  ship- 
ping hay  without  the  payment  of  the  royalty.  This  authority  of  the  Department 
was  telegraphed  to  Inspector  Wright  on  September  27,  1899. 

October  13,  1899,  the  Department  advised  the  inspector  as  follows: 

The  Department  is  not  prepared  to  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the  Acting 
Ck)mmi88ioner  relative  to  the  lack  of  legal  authority  to  require  said  railroad  companies 
to  refuse  to  remove  hay  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  which  the  tax  has  not  been 
paid.  If  the  Department  is  required  to  collect  said  taxes,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  under 
the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat, 
495),  then  it  is  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
collection  of  said  taxes,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  rail- 
road companies  should  be  permitted  to  take  hay  out  of  the  Territory  upon  which  the 
taxes  have  not  been  paid,  any  more  than  would  be  applicable  to  individuals  seeking 
to  carry  away  hay  cut  from  the  domain  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  which  the  tax 
had  not  been  paid;  but  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  pass  upon  that  question. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  have  the  whole  matter  presented  to  the  several  rail- 
road companies  by  you  with  a  request  ^hat  they  issue  instructions  to  their  agents  not 
to  receive  hay  for  shipment  until  proper  evidence  is  produced  that  said  tax  has  been 
paid.  The  Department  concurs  in  the  belief  expressed  by  the  Acting  Commissioner 
that  the  railroad  companies  will  comply  with  said  request,  and  in  case  any  of 
them  refuse  so  to  do  you  will  report  the  matter  at  once  for  further  action  by  the 
Department. 

July  10, 1900,  the  inspector  submitted  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Clifford  L.  Jackson,  general  attorney  for  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  wherein  Mr.  Jackson  stated  that 
for  a  long  time,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  and  request  of  the  inspec- 
tor, the  company  had  refused  to  receive  for  shipment  hay  cut  from 
Cherokee  lands  until  it  was  shown  that  the  royalty  on  the  hay  offered 
for  shipment  had  been  paid,  and  that  by  reason  of  this  action  the  com- 
peting lines  were  transporting  nearly  all  of  the  hay  that  was  shipped 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  He  therefore  asked  the 
inspector  to  withdraw  his  request  that  the  company  require  parties 
offering  hay  for  shipment  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
royalty  had  been  paid.  The  inspector  stated  that  July  9, 1900,  he  had 
replied  to  Mr.  Jackson  as  follows: 

The  request  heretofore  made  of  your  road  is  hereby  withdrawn  until  such  time  as 
other  roads  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  take  action  in  reference  to  the  request  there- 
tofore made  of  them  not  to  ship  hay  until  the  royalty  thereon  had  been  paid, 

and  he  recommended  that  the  Department  communicate  with  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company  with  a  view  to  getting  them 
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to  agree  not  to  accept  any  hay  for  shipment  until  royalty  had  been 
paid  thereon. 
In  office  report  of  July  16,  1900,  it  was  stated —  « 

If  the  Department  adheres  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  its  letter  of  July  22,  1899, 
to  Inspector  Wright,  that  royalty  should  be  paid  on  all  hay  shipped  from  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  whether  cut  from  lands  in  the  possession  of  a  prospective  allottee  or  not, 
then  I  respectfully  recommend  that  Inspector  Wright's  request  that  a  letter  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Dei>artment  to  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Ck>mpany  be 
complied  with;  and  further  that  Inspector  Wright  be  instructed  that  he  should  cause 
all  such  hay  to  be  seized  wherever  it  can  be  found,  and  that  he  be  furnished  with  all 
assistance  possible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  collection  of  such  taxes.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  held  that  royalty  is  not  due  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  hay 
cut  from  land  held  by  a  prospective  allottee  because  of  the  previously  mentioned 
provisions  of  section  16,  then  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Department  cease  its 
attempts  to  collect  such  royalty,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  any  land  which  produces 
prairie  hay  in  paying  quantities  is  not  held  by  prospective  allottees. 

July  18,  1900,  the  Department  replied  to  the  inspector  as  follows: 

On  October  13,  1899,  the  question  of  the  collection  of  royalty  imposed  by  the 
Cherokee  tribal  law  on  hay  shipped  from  said  nation  was  again  considered  by  the 
Department,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  when  the  whole  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  several  railroad  companies  by  you,  with  request  that  they  issue  instruc- 
tions to  their  agents  not  to  receive  hay  for  shipment  until  proper  evidence  was  pro- 
duced that  said  royalty  had  been  paid,  the  companies  will  comply  with  said  request, 
and  that  in  case  any  of  them  refused  so  to  do,  you  will  report  the  matter  at  once  for 
further  action  by  the  Department 

Moreover,  in  said  letter  of  July  3  last,  express  directions  were  given  you  relative 
to  the  seizure  of  hay  attempted  to  be  shipped  over  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railroad,  "or  over  any  other  railroad''  upon  which  the  royalty  tax  had  not  been 
paid. 

In  view  of  these  express  directions  given  to  you  the  Department  considers  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  request  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Company, 
reported  by  you,  was  unauthorized,  and  hence  the  Department  on  the  17th  instant 
wired  you  to  revoke  the  same  and  to  seize  all  hay  attempted  to  be  shipped  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  upon  which  the  royalty  tax  had  not  been  paid.  The  fact  that  the 
8t.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company  failed  or  refused  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  Department  is  not  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing 
the  request  heretofore  made  by  the  Department  not  to  receive  hay  for  shipment  upon 
which  the  royalty  tax  had  not  been  paid. 

Herewith  you  will  find  a  letter  addressed  to  the  general  attorney  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Frandsco  Railroad  Company  and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  general  attorney 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  requesting  them  not  to  receive 
for  shipment  hay  cut  from  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  until  evidence  Lb  shown 
that  the  royalty  tax  has  been  duly  paid. 

The  attorneys  of  these  roads  have  since  advised  the  Department 
that  they  will  require  their  agents  to  comply  with  the  Department's 
request,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  further  trouble 
in  the  collection  of  the  royalty  on  hay  shipped  from  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  nations. 

The  royalty  collected  on  hay  shipped  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 
during  the  past  year  amounts  to  ^,4:74.88. 
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September  27,  1899,  the  inspector  reported  that  one  F.  M.  Smith,  a 
resident  of  Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  was  shipping 
hay  from  within  the  limits  of  that  nation  upon  which  the  royalty  had 
not  been  paid  and  the  office,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department, 
telegraphed  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency 
October  21  as  follows: 

It  being  my  judgment  that  the  continued  presence  of  F.  M.  Smith  in  the  tribal 
reeervation  known  as  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  Indians,  I  hereby  direct,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
that  you  remove  said  Smith  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2149  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly  the  Indian  agent  caused  Mr.  Smith  to  be  removed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  Indian  Territory. 
Subsequently  he  returned  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  was  arrested 
under  section  2148  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  as  follows: 

If  any  person  who  has  been  removed  from  the  Indian  country  shall  thereafter  at 
any  time  return  or  be  found  within  the  Indian  country  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  case  came  on  for  hearing  before  the  court,  Judge  William 
Springer  presiding,  on  October  2,  1899,  and  the  defendant,  by  his 
counsel,  filed  a  motion  to  vacate  the  order  of  the  court  under  which 
he  was  arrested  on  the  ground  that  said  order  of  arrest  was  not 
^^  predicated  upon  a  sworn  complaint  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  complaint  as  made"  did  ^^not  charge  a  criminal  offense."  The 
court  held  that — 

The  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  defendant  was  properly  made,  and  the  motion  to 
vacate  that  order  is  overruled,  and  the  defendant  is  ordered  to  plead  to  the  informa- 
tion. 

The  text  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  will  be  found  on  page  665. 

Mr.  Smith  was  tried  before  a  jury,  and  the  office  has  informal 
information  that  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  only  question 
for  it  to  determine  was  whether  or  not  he  had  been  removed  and 
had  returned.  The  jury  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict.  The 
case  against  him  was  subsequently  dismissed,  and  he  was  again  removed 
from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return 
temporarily  because  of  the  illness  of  certain  members  of  his  family. 
He  recently  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  and  remain,  promising  to 
comply  in  the  future  with  Department  regulations,  and  the  Depart- 
ment recently  directed  the  inspector  to  permit  him  to  return  to  his 
home. 

Tribal  taxes,  Chootaw  and  Chickasaw  Hations. — ^The  laws  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  provide  that  noncitizens  shall  pay  a  tax  of  li  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  goods  introduced  b}^  them  for  sale  in  that  nation,  and  the 
Chickasaw  laws  require  that  noncitizens  engaged  in  business  in  the 
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Chickasaw  Nation  shall  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  their 
capital  stock  invested.  As  already  stated,  the  Government  has  never 
collected  any  of  the  rents,  royalties,  or  taxes  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  accruing  by  reason  of  noncitizens  being  engaged 
in  business  within  the  limits  of  said  nations,  except  the  royalty  on  coal 
and  asphalt.  All  other  taxes,  royalties,  and  rents  have  been  cx>liected 
by  the  national  collectors  of  those  nations. 

The  national  collectors  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
collecting  what  is  known  as  the  merchandise  tax,  and  the  inspector 
June  22, 1900,  forwarded  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  in  which  he  requested  that  47  citizens,  whose  names  were 
given,  be  removed  from  the  limits  of  that  nation  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  refused  to  pay  the  merchandise  tax  in  ac<;ordance  with  Chick- 
asaw laws.  The  inspector  also  transmitted  clippings  from  different 
newspapers  in  the  Indian  Territory,  which  were  to  the  effect  that 
certain  merchants  residing  in  Ardmore  had  assembled  a  mass  meeting 
and  protested  against  the  payment  of  the  merchandise  tax,  and  had 
agreed  to  contribute  one-sixth  of  the  amount  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
testing in  the  courts  the  legality  of  the  collection  of  that  tax.  The 
inspector  requested  to  be  advised  as  early  as  practicable  whether  the 
tribal  laws  were  to  be  further  enforced.  July  3,  1900,  the  office 
reported  to  the  Department  as  follows: 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  as  it 
is  of  great  importance,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department  with  request  that  he  advise  yoa 
whether  or  not,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribal  governments  ''shall  continue  for  the 
period  of  eight  years  from  the  4th  day  of  March,  1898,"  and  that  section  26  of  the 
Curtis  Act  provides,  ''That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  laws  of  the  various 
tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  shall  not  be  enforced  at  law  or  in  equity  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Indian  Territory,"  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  col- 
lect or  assist  in  collecting  taxes  from  merchants  and  others  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

If  it  should  be  determine<l  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  collect  or  assist 
in  the  collection  of  said  taxes  accruing  under  the  laws  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  I  favor  the  use  of  such  force  in  accordance  with  law  as  may  be  necessary  to 
properly  collect  said  taxes. 

July  16,  1900,  the  Department  replied  that  on  the  13th  of  that 
month  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  had  rendered  an  opinion  relative 
to  the  right  to  collect  taxes  from  citizens  who  had  purchased  lots  in- 
towns  in  the  Indian  nations,  generally,  which  would  answer  the  ques- 
tions submitted  as  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  That  opin- 
ion, which  sustains  the  legality  of  the  tax,  is  published  in  full  in  this 
report  on  page  574. 

July  26, 1900,  the  inspector  advised  the  Department  that  a  large 
number  of  merchants  residing  in  Ardmore,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Ind.  T., 
had  refused  to  pay  the  tribal  tax  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that 
nation,  and  he  forwarded  a  letter  from  Governor  Johnston,  of  the 
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Chickasaw  Nation,  requesting  that  the  parties,  about  90  in  all,  be 
removed.  The  governor  also  complained  of  persons  who  had  large 
herds  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaws  upon  which  no 
tax  had  been  paid.  August  2,  1900,  the  inspector  transmitted  a  list 
of  about  500  persons  residing  at  various  places  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
who  had  refused  to  pay  the  permit  tax,  and  invited  attention  to  section 
9  of  the  act  of  the  Chickasaw  legislature  approved  by  the  President 
on  January  19,  1899  (see  Chickasaw  Laws,  1899  edition,  p.  440-441), 
and  recommended  that  the  Department  issue  a  proclamation  giving 
the  noncitizens  notice  that  unless  they  paid  their  tax  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  proclamation  they  would  be  removed  from  the 
limits  of  the  nation.  The  office,  in  transmitting  these  two  reports  to 
the  Department,  August  7,  1900,  said: 

The  office  does  not  think  that  the  Government  should  in  any  manner  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  laws  in  the  various  nations  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory; but  as  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  noncitizens  from  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  inspector  inclosed  herewith,  is  one  of  great  magni- 
tude, it  is  thought  by  the  office  that  the  inspector's  suggestion  relative  to  the  issu- 
ance of  a  proclamation  should  receive  very  careful  consideration.  If  the  Department 
shall  decide  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  parties  mentioned,  it  would  seem  that  Agent 
Shoenfelt  should  be  directed  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  said  parties  with  the 
means  at  his  command,  and  if  unable  to  do  so  peaceably  he  should  report  the  matter 
to  the  Department  for  further  directions. 

August  4,  1900,  the  inspector  forwarded  a  list  of  86  peraons,  non- 
residents of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who,  after  proper  demand  had  been 
made,  had  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  due  that  nation,  and  inclosed  a 
request  from  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  that  these  per- 
sons be  removed  from  the  limits  of  that  nation  for  the  reason  that 
their  presence  therein  was  "detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  Indians. '^ 

All  of  the  correspondence  was  submitted  by  the  Department  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  an  opinion  relative  to  the  "  duties,  powers,  and 
authority"  of  the  "Department  in  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  the 
permit  tax  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  Indian  nations  in  the 
Indian  Territory  known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  upon  noncitizens 
engaged  in  various  pursuits  within  the  territorial  limits  of  such  nations," 
and  an  answer  to  the  following  questions  was  requested: 

Have  these  nations  the  right  to  require  noncitizens  to  pay  a  permit  tax  or  license  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  business  within  their  boundaries  ? 

Does  the  provision  of  the  act  of  June  2S,  1898,  allowing  others  than  citizens  to  pur- 
chase town  lots  occupied  by  them,  constitute  a  recognition  by  Congress  of  their  right 
to  be  and  remain  in  such  nation  and  have  the  effect  of  relieving  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  permit  tax  ? 

Does  the  actual  purchase  of  a  town  or  city  lot,  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  28, 1898,  relieve  a  noncitizen  from  the  payment  of Jsuch  tax  or  fee  ? 

Can  a  noncitizen  be  lawfully  permitted  to  hold  and  pasture  cattle  upon  the  lands  of 
such  nation  without  paying  the  tax  prescribed  by  the  nation  for  such  privilege  ? 
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Has  this  Department  authority  under  the  law  to  remove  a  noncitizen  who  refuses 
to  pay  such  tax  ? 

Has  it  authority  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  refusing  to  pay  such  tax,  to  close  his 
place  of  business  or  to  remove  his  stock  of  merchandise  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
nation  ? 

Did  the  Indian  Territory,  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1898, 
authorizing  the  sale  of  town  lots  to  noncitizens,  cease  to  be  Indian  country,  so  that 
the  provisions  of  sections  2147-2150,  Revised  Statutes,  do  not  apply  thereto  ? 

Will  the  lands  of  any  nation  in  which  a  town  or  city  is  located  cease  to  be  Indian 
country,  so  as  to  remove  them  from  the  jurisdiction  and  operation  of  these  tribal 
laws,  when  the  lots  in  such  town  or  city  shall  have  been  sold  under  the  provisions 
of  said  act  of  1898  ? 

What  is  the  full  scope  of  the  authority  and  duty  of  this  Department  in  the  premi- 
ses under  the  treaties  with  these  nations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians? 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  rendered  September  7, 1900, 
holds  that — 

under  the  provisions  of  section  2147  to  2150,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  *  *  *  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  Interior  Department  is, 
within  any  of  these  Indian  nations,  to  remove  all  persons  of  the  classes  forbidden 
by  treaty  or  law  who  are  there  without  Indian  permit  or  license,  to  close  all  business 
which  requires  a  permit  or  license  and  is  being  carried  on  there  without  one,  and  to 
remove  all  cattle  being  pastured  on  the  public  land  without  Indian  permit  or  license, 
where  such  permit  or  license  is  required. 

The  opinion  is  published  in  full  in  this  report,  on  page  576. 

Bank  tax  in  the  Creek  Hation. — Section  246  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Creek  Nation  provides  for  a  tax  on  each  banking  establishment  of 
"  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  capital  stock  invested — assessment  to  be 
made  on  the  bank  on  account  of  the  shares  thereof."  (See  Creek 
Laws,  1893  edition,  p.  87).  The  inspector,  July  28,  1899,  reported 
to  the  Department  that  the  different  taxes,  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  Creek  Nation  on  noncitizens  doing  business  within  the  limits  of 
that  nation,  were  being  collected,  and  that  the  revenue  collectors  had 
made  demand  upon  all  banks  within  the  limits  of  said  nation  for  the 
payment  by  them  of  the  tax  prescribed  by  Creek  laws,  and  that  the 
banks  claimed  that  they  were  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  national  banks.  The  inspector 
requested  to  be  advised  whether  or  not  the  national  banks  were  liable 
for  the  tax  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  Creek  Nation.  Office 
report  of  August  9,  1899,  to  the  Department,  quoted  from  a  letter  of 
November  5,  1893,  to  Agent  Wisdom,  of  the  Union  Agency,  i-elative 
to  the  same  subject,  as  follows: 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States,  in  a  letter  of  January  21, 
1893,  advised  this  office,  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  it  has  been 
held  by  the  courts  that  under  the  United  States  Statutes  a  tax  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  a  (national)  bank  *^  in  solido  "  is  void,  and  that  the  only  tax  permitted  by 
the  United  States  Statutes  is  upon  the  shares  of  stock  of  a  national  bank  in  the 
hands  of  and  owned  by  individuals;  also  that  the  statutes  of  some  States  provide  for 
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the  pasnnent  of  a  tax  upon  shares  of  stock- by  the  bank,  so  as  to  avoid  the  delay  and 
embarrassment  oonnected  with  the  collection  of  an  assessment  from  nonresident 
shareholders,  and  this  mode  of  collection  by  State  authorities  has  been  held  valid; 
that  it  was  held  in  the  '*  National  Bank  v.  Commonwealth ''  (9  Wallace,  353)  that  a 
State  tax  upon  shares  is  valid  though  the  tax  is  collected  from  the  bank,  and  the 
State  may  require  the  bank  to  pay  a  tax  rightfully  laid  upon  the  shares;  that  national 
banking  associations  can  not  be  subject  to  a  license  or  a  privilege  tax  (Mayor  v. 
First  National  Bank  of  Macon,  59  Ga.,  648;  aty  of  Carthage,  71  Mo.,  508;  National 
Bank  of  Chattanooga  v.  Mayor,  8  Heiskell,  814);  but  It  has  been  held  that  **  where 
the  State  banks  are  taxed  upon  the  capital  no  tax  can  be  imposed  upon  the  shares 
of  national  banking  associations  *'  (3  Wallace,  573,  and  4  Wallace,  459). 

While,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  Chickasaw  Nation  would  be  precluded, 
under  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  from  imposing  a  permit  tax  on  national  banks 
within  that  nation,  the  said  nation  may  impose  a  tax  upon  the  stock  of  the  bank  held 
by  individuals  and  require  the  bank  to  pay  the  same,  unless  there  be  banks  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  nation  which  are  taxed  upon  their 
capital  stock. 

The  oflBce  therefore  took  the  position  that,  because  of  the  peculiar 
language  of  the  law  of  the  Creek  Nation  taxing  national  banks,  such 
banks  would  be  exempt  from  taxation,  ^ inasmuch  as  it  appeai-s  that 
the  rule  is — a  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank  in  solido  is  void;  and 
such  is  apparently  the  tax  authorized  to  be  assessed  by  the  Creek  laws." 

Department  reply,  August  15, 1899,  to  the  inspector,  held  as  follows: 

Upon  a  fair  construction  of  said  provision  of  the  Creek  law  that  the  tax  required 
to  be  paid  to  said  nation  is  intended  to  be  a  tax  on  the  shares  of  said  bank  and  not 
on  its  capital,  the  expression,  ''On  each  banking  establishment  one- half  of  1  per 
cent  of  capital  stock  invested,"  is  evidently  the  measure  of  the  tax  to  be  collected; 
and  the  succeeding  expression,  ''Assessment  to  be  made  on  the  bank  on  account  of 
the  shares  thereof,"  shows  that  the  intention  is  to  tax  the  shares,  and  not  the  capital, 
of  the  bank.  It  is  not  suggested  that  there  are  any  banks  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
the  Creek  Nation  which  are  taxed  upon  their  capital  stock,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  taxation  discriminates  in  any  way  against  the  national  banks  over  banking  insti- 
tutions which  may  be  operated  under  other  authority. 

The  provision  of  the  law  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  upon  which  said  letter  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  based  is  not  set  out,  but  a  reference  to  section  2  of 
the  act  of  said  nation  of  October  7,  1S76  (p.  92,  edition  1890),  shows  that  a  tax 
was  required  of  1  percent  "of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  annually."  If  this 
be  the  provision  under  which  the  tax  was  levied  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  it  was  a  tax  on  the  capital,  and  not  on  the  shares  of  the  bank 
stock,  as  in  the  Creek  Nation. 

You  are  advised,  therefore,  that  the  national  banks  doing  business  in  the  Creek 
Nation  "are  liable  to  the  tax  as  prescribed  by  the  Creek  laws." 

November  3,  1899,  the  inspector  requested  to  be  further  advised 
relative  to  collecting  tax  from  national  banks  doing  business  within 
the  limits  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  forwarded  a  communication,  dated 
the  day  previous,  from  P.  L.  Soper,  United  States  district  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  in  which  Mr.  Soper 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  tax  was  illegal.  The  subject  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assistant  Attorney -Geneml  for  the  Interior  Department 
for  an  opinion  relative  to  the  validity  of  the  tax,  and  January  25, 1900, 
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he  rendered  an  opinion,  which  wws  approved  by  the  Department  on 
the  same  day,  that  "the  Creek  law  in  question,  if  attempted  to  be 
applied  to  national  banks,  would  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. "  The  opinion  is  published  in  full  in  this  report,  page  579. 
BusinesB  permits  in  the  Creek  Hation. — In  my  last  report  the  case 
generally  known  as  the  "lawyers'  tax  case"  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
stated  that  certain  lawyers  residing  in  the  Creek  Nation  had  refused 
to  pay  the  tax  of  $25  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  that  nation;  that  the 
attorneys  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  i-ulings  of  the  Department  in 
the  case  had  sought  by  a  bill  in  equity  to  enjoin  the  inspector  and  the 
Indian  agent  from  the  collection  of  this  tax,  and  that  Judge  Thomas, 
before  whom  the  application  was  made,  had  dismissed  the  bill  and 
sustained  the  position  taken  by  the  Department.  From  this  decision 
of  the  court  the  complainants  appealed  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  court,  in  an  opinion  rendered 
by  Clayton,  J.,  on  January  6, 1900,  concurred  in  by  the  other  justices, 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  "sustaining  the  demurrer 
to  the  complaint  and  dismissing  the  case."  The  full  text  of  this  opin- 
ion is  printed  in  this  report,  page  569,  and  it  may  also  be  found  in 
64  S.  W.  Reporter,  807. 

TIMBER  AND   STONE. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  timber  and  stone  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes  in  the  Indian  Territory,"  approved  June  6,  1900(31  Stat., 
660).  The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  procurement,  from  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  of  timber  and  stone  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes, 
including  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  milroads  and 
other  highways,  to  be  used  only  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  fix  the 
full  value  thereof  and  to  collect  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes.  It  also 
prescribes  as  penalty  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  for  the  cutting,  sale,  or 
removal  of  the  timber  contrary  to  the  prescribed  regulations.  The 
text  of  the  act  will  be  found  on  page  534. 

The  regulations  and  prescribed  forms  of  applications,  contracts,  and 
bonds  will  be  found  on  page  581.  So  far  as  this  office  is  advised,  no 
applications  for  timber  or  stone  contracts  have  been  submitted  since 
the  approval  of  these  regulations. 

THE   COMMISSION   TO  THE   FIVE   CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

Personnel. — In  November,  1893,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Archibald  S.  McKennon,  of  Arkansas,  and  Meredith  H.  Kidd, 
of  Indiana,  were  appointed  members  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.    Mr.  Kidd  resigned,  and  April  13,  1895,  Frank  C. 
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Armstrongs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
By  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  2, 1895,  the  commission  was  increased 
to  five  members,  and  April  13, 1895,  Thomas  B.  Cabaniss,  of  Georgia, 
and  Alexander  B.  Montgomery,  of  Kentucky,  were  added  to  it.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Cabaniss  resigned,  and  May  19,  1897,  Mr.  Tarns  Bixby, 
of  Minnesota,  was  appointed,  and  in  October,  1897,  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Needles,  of  Qlinois,  was  appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  who 
had  resigned.     By  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  1, 

1898,  the  membership  of  the  commission  was  reduced  from  five  to 
four,  and  Mr.  Frank  C.  Armstrong  tendered  his  resignation.  June 
5,  1900,  Hon.  Clifton  R.  Breckenridge,  of  Arkansas,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  succeed  Archibald  S.  McKennon,  who 
had  resigned.  The  commission  now  consists  of  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Tams 
Bixby,  Thomas  B.  Needles,  and  Clifton  R.  Breckenridge. 

Enrollment  of  Cherokee  Freedmen. — Section  21  of  the  Curtis  act  pro- 
vides among  other  things  that  the  commission  '^  shall  make  a  roll  of 
Cherokee  fi-eedmen  in  strict  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  rendered  the  third  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six." 

October  16,  1899,  Mr.  Bixby,  acting  chairman,  and  October  18, 

1899,  Mr.  McKennon,  reported  relative  to  the  construction  of  the 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of  Moses  Whitmire,  trustee, 
etc.,  V.  The  Cherokee  Nation.  They  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  con- 
struction of  the  portion  of  section  21  above  quoted  when  considered 
with  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case.  Mr.  Bixby  took  the  posi- 
tion that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  enroll  all  persons  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  Cherokee  roll  of  1880  and  their  descendants 
since  born,  and  to  hear  claims  of  all  other  freedmen  and  colored  per- 
sons who  claimed  to  have  lived  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  ''at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion  and  resided  therein  July  19,  1866,  or 
returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descendants 
who  are  settled  and  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation."  Mr. 
McKennon  took  the  position,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Needles  agreed  with 
him,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  conmiission  to  enroll  all  persons 
whose  names  were  found  on  the  Cherokee  freedmen  roll  of  1880  who 
were  alive  at  the  time  the  Clifton  roll  was  made,  namely.  May  3, 
1894,  and  the  descendants  of  those  persons  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  roll  of  1880  who  were  born  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  roll  and 
who  were  alive  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1894,  and  no  others,  and  that 
those  persons  whose  names  were  placed  upon  the  roll  then  in  course 
of  preparation  should  constitute  the  roll  of  Cherokee  freedmen  enti- 
tled to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  Cherokee  lands  to  which  the 
Cherokee  freedmen  were  entitled. 

Office  report  of  November  3,  1899,  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
commission  to  enroll  all  persons  whose  names  appeared  on  the  Clifton 
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roll,  and  that  their  descendants,  in  the  absence  of  established  fmud, 
were  entitled  to  enrollment,  and  that  all  Cherokee  f  reedmen  and  other 
free  colored  persons  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  that  roll  and  their 
descendants  who  were  able  to  establish  by  positive  evidence  that  they 
or  their  ancestors  ^^  resided  in  the  Cherokee  country  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion  and  resided  therein  July  19,  1866,  or  returned 
thereto  within  six  months  thereafter"  wei*e  entitled  to  enrollment, 
provided  they  had  not  expatriated  themselves  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Cherokee  constitution  and  had  not  been  readmitted  to  citizenship 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokees. 

The  Department,  by  letter  of  November  23,  1899,  to  the  comimis- 
sion,  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  enroll  all  persons 
whose  names  were  found  on  the  roll  of  1880  and  their  descendants 
who  were  alive  at  the  time  the  conunission  prepared  its  roll  and  to 
exclude  from  the  roll  prepared  by  it  the  names  of  all  persons  of  either 
class  who  had  "forfeited  or  adjured  their  citizenship;"  and  further, 
that  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  take  the  roll  of  1880 
as  a  basis,  it  would  be  justified  in  examining  other  rolls  for  such  infor- 
mation as  might  assist  it  in  its  work,  and  that  the  right  of  any  person 
to  enrollment  depended  upon  the  fact  of  whether  or  not  his  name  or 
the  name  of  his  ancestor  from  whom  he  claimed  appeared  on  the 
authenticated  roll  of  1880. 

This  subject  was  again  considered  by  the  Department,  and  on  the  11th 
of  last  May  above  instructions  were  revoked  and  it  was  held  that  the 
roll  of  1880  made  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  to  be  accepted  by  the  com- 
mission as  conclusive  of  the  right  of  all  persons  whose  names  were 
found  on  that  roll  and  of  their  descendants  to  be  enrolled  by  the  com- 
mission, and  that  the  only  duty  of  the  commission  was  to  determine  who 
of  the  persons  named  on  said  roll  and  their  descendants  were  alive  at 
the  time  the  conunission  prepared  its  roll,  and  to  place  those  names 
thereon,  omitting  all  who  had  "  forfeited  or  adjured  their  citizenship." 
The  Department  also  directed  that  the  roll  prepared  by  the  commission 
should  include  the  names  of  all  Cheroke^e  citizens  "who  are  or  were 
freedmen  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former 
owners  or  by  law,  as  well  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the 
Cherokee  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  resident's 
therein  at  the  date  of  said  treaty  (treaty  of  July  19,  1866),  or  who 
returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter  and  their  descendants." 

Choctaw  oitizenship. — ^tTune  21,  1899,  the  Department  forwarded  to 
the  commission  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Dudley  &  Michener,  of 
this  city,  with  which  was  inclosed  the  petition  of  John  Skaggs,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  requesting  "the  enrollment  as  members  of 
that  tribe  of  ten  of  his  minor  children,"  whose  names  were  set  forth 
in  the  petition.  The  Department  subsequently  received  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Dudley  &  Michener,  stating  that  they  were  in  receipt  of  a 
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communication  from  Mr.  McKennon,  of  the  commission,  in  which  it 
was  stated: 

The  application  of  these  minor  children  does  not  disclose  the  fact  that  they  are  chil- 
dren by  the  white  wife  of  John  Skaggs;  ♦  ♦  *  that  no  application  was  filed  with 
the  commission  in  behalf  of  these  children.  *  ♦  *  We  are  lectured  because  of 
the  assumption  by  the  commission  that  the  children  of  a  white  wife  are  not  entitled 
to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  *  *  *  The  courts  have  all  held  that  John 
SkaiiEgs  was  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  he  has  been  enrolled  as  such, 
and  so  has  the  baby  bom  since  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  mother  of  that  baby 
being  the  white  wife  who  is  the  mother  of  the  other  ten  children  to  whom  this  com- 
mission refuses  the  right  of  citizenship.  If  Skaggs  and  the  eleventh  child  have  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  tribe,  it  dates  from  his  marriage  with  the  Choctaw 
woman,  and  so  it  was  held  by  the  courts.  That  woman  died,  and  he  married  a  white 
woman,  and  eleven  children  have  been  bom  to  them.  The  father  and  the  eleventh 
child  are  enrolled  as  citizens,  but  the  remaining  ten  minor  children  living  with  that 
father  and  mother  are  denied  those  rights. 

July  24,  1899,  the  Department  advised  the  commission  that  if  this 
was  a  case  requiring  action  under  section  21  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1898, 
it  should  make  a  record  thereof,  in  order  that  the  case  might  be  prop- 
erly reviewed  by  the  Department,  if  necessary,  when  the  rolls  were 
transmitted  for  approval. 

October  16,  1899,  Messrs.  Dudley  &  Michener  complained  to  the 
Department  that  Skaggs  and  family  had  presented  themselves  to  the 
commission  for  enrollment;  that  their  applications  had  been  rejected, 
and  that  the  commission  had  declined  to  receive  ^^  papers  offered  by 
them,  which  they  claimed  tended  to  establish  their  right  to  enrollment." 
October  19,  1899,  the  complaint  was  referred  to  the  commission,  and 
October  31  the  acting  chairman  reported  that  on  October  12  Skaggs 
appeared  before  the  commission  and  upon  his  application  a  record  was 
made  as  follows: 

The  Ck>MMissioN  to  the  Five  CiviLizsn  Tribes, 

Tuskahomaj  Tnd,  71,  October  le,  1899, 

In  the  application  of  John  Skaggs  for  the  enrollment  of  his  children  as  Choctaws, 
being  sworn  and  examined  by  Ck)mmissioner  McKennon,  he  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  John  Skaggs. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Fifty. 

Q.  You  are  a  white  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  once  married  to  a  Choctaw  woman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  recognized  as  a  Choctaw  citizen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  living  or  dead? — A.  Dead. 

Q.  Did  yon  live  with  her  until  she  died? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  she  die? — A.  She  died  November,  1874. 

Q.  Have  you  married  since  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  marry  a  white  woman? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  living? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  children  by  her? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  their  names  and  ages. — A.  Frank  Skaggs,  17  years  old;  Maggie  Skaggs, 
16  years  old;  Jesse  Skaggs,  15  years  old;  Clarence  Skaggs,  13  years  old;  Jennie 
Skaggs,  12  years  old;  John  Skaggs,  jr.,  7  years  old;  Ruth  Skaggs,  4  years  old;  Berties 
Skaggs,  2  years  old. 
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Q.  These  children  are  the  children  of  your  white  wife?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  no  Indian  blood  in  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  white  children? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

GommiaBioner  McKsnnon.  Their  enrollment  will  be  refused. 

This  record,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  embraced  every 
material  fact  in  the  petition  sought  to  be  filed.  Office  report  of  Novem- 
ber 13,  1899,  stated  that  from  the  statements  of  the  acting  chairman 
and  the  evidence  furnished  by  him  it  appeared  that  the  commission 
had  inquired  into  the  facts  in  the  case  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make 
a  record  therein,  and  that  under  the  law  and  the  instructions  any 
affidavit  or  other  properly  executed  papers  having  any  bearing  on  the 
subject  tendered  the  commission  by  Skaggs  should  be  received  and  filed 
as  a  part  of  the  record  in  the  case. 

The  Department,  by  letter  of  December  26,  1899,  addressed  to  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  commission,  held  that — 

A  fair  interpretation  of  the  opinion  of  March  17, 1S99,  by  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  IB  that  the  question  of  citizenship  can  not  be  reopened  by  new  applications, 
and  that  only  citizens  specifically  provided  for  in  the  act  of  June  28,  1898,  can  be 
enrolled.  All  applicants  for  enrollment  must,  under  the  regulations  approved  August 
8, 1899,  present  themselves  in  person,  and  whenever  it  appears  to  the  commission  that 
it  is  without  jurisdiction  it  should  deny  the  application  and  should  file  and  retain 
such  papers  as  have  been  presented  in  support  of  the  application  and  should  make  a 
complete  record  of  the  matter,  explicitly  stating  therein  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
application  is  denied,  and  should  advise  the  parties  in  interest,  in  writing,  of  the 
decision,  in  order  that  they  may  understand  fully  the  cause  of  rejection,  and  in  order 
that  the  matter  may  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  the  rolls 
are  presented  for  approval. 

By  a  provision  in  the  act  of  June  7, 1897  (30  Stats.,  62, 84),  the  com- 
mission was  required  to  investigate  and  report  whether  the  ''Missis- 
sippi Choctaws  under  their  treaties  are  not  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
Choctaw  citizenship  except  an  interest  in  the  annuities."  By  the  act 
of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stats.,  495),  the  commission  was  required  to 
identify  the  Mississippi  Choctaws. 

Early  in  October,  1890,  Messrs.  Howe  &  Hudson  filed  in  this  office 
applications  on  behalf  of  Isaac  Morgan  and  others  and  Sarah  A. 
McDpnough  and  others  for  identification  by  the  commission  as  Missis- 
sippi Choctaw  Indians,  who  claimed  the  right  to  enrollment  as  citizens  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  under  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830. 
These  applications  were  submitted  to  the  Department  October  13, 1899, 
with  the  statement  that  it  was  shown  that  the  applicants  had  moved  to 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  it  seemed  that  the  commission  had  made  no 
investigation  relative  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  were  descend- 
ants of  Mississippi  Choctaws,  and  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
commission  was  carrying  out  the  instructions  previously  given  by 
the  Department.  The  papers  were,  October  17,  1899,  transmitted 
by  the  Department  to  the  commission  with  the  statement  that  the 
Department  had  universally  advised  parties  desiring  information  rela- 
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tive  to  individual  applications  for  enroUment  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  until  the  rolls  were  finally  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
consideration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28,  1898.  October  31,  1899,  the  conunission  returned 
the  applications,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  record  in  each  case.  In  the 
application  of  Isaac  Morgan  the  record  was  as  follows: 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Caddo,  Ind.  T.,  August  £4y  1899. 

In  the  application  of  Isaac  Moigan  for  enrollment  as  a  Choctaw,  being  sworn  and 
examined  by  Commissioner  McKennon,  he  testifies: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Isaac  Morgan. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Fifty-five. 

Q.  You  claim  Choctaw? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Are  you  on  any  of  the  rolls  of  the  Choctaw  Nation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  your  parents  ever  been  in  the«Choctaw  Nation  here? — A.  My  grand- 
^ther  is. 

Q.  In  the  Choctaw  Nation  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  him  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^A.  Nothing;  I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life;  I  know  just  what  my  mother  says. 

Q.  Where  is  she? — A.  She  is  dead. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  dead? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  mother  been  dead? — A.  About  ten  years. 

Q.  Your  mother  was  a  colored  woman? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  was  a  slave,  was  she? — A.  She  was  a  half-breed. 

Q.  Her  mother  was  a  slave? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  mother  was  a  slave? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  mother  belonged  to  old  man  Pitchljrnn? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  and  my 
grandmother,  too. 

Q.  Which  Pitchlynn  was  that?— A.  William  Pitchlynn. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  In  Mississippi,  at  Catalpa. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now? — A.  I  am  living  down  here  at  Arthus,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  there — all  your  life? — A.  No,  sir;  I  come  from 
Missiflsippi  there. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  was  about  17  when  I  come  there. 

Q.  And  have  you  lived  there  ever  since? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Commissioner  McKbnnon.  Your  enrollment  is  refused. 

In  the  case  of  McDonough,  the  following  record  was  made: 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribbs, 

Caddo,  Ind,  T.,  August,  1899, 

In  the  application  of  Sarah  A.  McDonough  for  enrollment  as  a  Choctaw,  being 
sworn  and  examined  by  Commissioner  McKennon,  she  testifies: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Sarah  McDonough. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Fifty-three. 

Q.  •  Are  you  on  the  Choctaw  rolkff — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  father  and  mother  on  the  Choctaw  rolls? — A.  No,  sir;  my  brother  is. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  1  live  on  the  other  side  of  Ardmore,  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  We  have  lived  there  about  a  year. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  nation?— A.  In  the  winter  of  1897. 
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Q.  What  month  did  you  come? — A.  January,  1898. 

Q.  On  last  January? — No,  sir;  it  was  last  January  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from? — A.  We  came  from  Texas. 

Q.  You  were  bom  and  raised  in  Texas? — A.  I  was  born  in  Tennessee. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Texas? — A.  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  You  were  bom  in  Tennessee  and  lived  in  Texas  pretty  much  all  your  life? — A. 
We  lived  in  the  Territory  a  while. 

Q.  When?— A.  In  1873. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  About  two  years. 

Commissioner  McKennon.  As  you  are  not  on  the  rolls,  the  Commission  has  no 
authority  to  enroll  you.    Your  enrollment  is  therefore  refused. 

In  its  report  the  commission  took  the  position  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  applicants  to  appear  in  person  and  be  examined  under  oath  by 
the  commission;  that  the  statements  of  the  applicants  and  their  witnesses 
should  be  taken  down  and  a  record  of  the  facts  made,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  receive  and  file  written  applications 
and  affidavits.  The  regulations  approved  August  8, 1899,  directed  the 
commission  to  '*  require  each  applicant  for  enrollment  to  present  him- 
self in  person  before  the  commission  at  one  of  its  appointments  within 
the  tribe,"  etc.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  21  of  the  Curtis  Act  is 
in  the  following  language: 

The  members  of  said  commission  shall,  in  performing  all  duties  required  of  them 
by  law,  have  authority  to  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  send  for  persons 
and  papers;  and  any  ])er8on  who  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  make  any  false  affi- 
davit or  oath  to  any  material  fact  or  matter  before  any  member  of  said  commission, 
or  before  any  other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  to  any  affidavit  or  other 
paper  to  be  filed  or  oath  taken  before  said  commission,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  per- 
jury, and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  for  such  offense. 

Office  report  of  November  15, 1899,  took  the  position  that  under  the 
law  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  receive  and  file  ^^all  affidavits 
and  other  properly  executed  papers  tending  to  establish  or  disapprove 
any  applicant's  right  to  enrollment,"  and  that  from  the  language  of 
the  pai'agraph  of  the  act  above  quoted  "it  would  seem  that  said  duty 
was  not  discretionary,  but  obligatory."  Though  there  appeared  to  be  a 
wide  diversity  between  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petitions  and  the 
sworn  testimony  given  by  the  applicants  as  shown  by  the  commission's 
report,  this  subject  was  not  discussed,  the  eases  being  transmitted  to 
the  Department  simply  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  commission  had  made  such  a  record  in  the  cases  as  would  enable 
the  Department  to  determine  their  respective  rights  when  the  rolls 
were  finally  submitted  for  approval.  The  Department,  December  28, 
1899,  returned  the  petitions  to  the  commission  and  invited  its  attention 
to  Department  letter  of  December  26,  1899,  in  the  John  Skaggs  case, 
and  directed  the  commission  to  govern  itself  accordingly. 

Agreements  negotiated. — In  September,  1897,  the  commission  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Creek  Indians  relative  to  the  distribution 
of  their  lands  in  severalty,  which  agreement  was  ratified  by  Congress, 
but  was  not  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Creek  Nation.     Subse- 
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quently  the  commission  entered  into  another  agreement  with  that  tribe, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Creek  Nation,  but  was  not  ratified  by  Con- 
gress. In  March,  1900,  another  agreement  with  the  Creek  Indians 
was  effected  and  submitted  to  Congress  (House  bill  11821),  but  has  not 
yet  been  ratified. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1899,  the  commission  also  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  relative  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  landed  property  of  that  nation  to  the  citizens  thereof, 
which  agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  nation  and  was  submitted  to 
Congress  with  provision  that  it  be  lutified  on  or  before  March  4, 1899. 
The  council  of  .the  Cherokee  Nation  subsequently  extended  the  time 
for  its  ratification  to  July  1,  1899,  but  no  action  thereon  was  taken  by 
Congress.  In  March,  1900,  another  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  conmiission  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  (H.  R.  11820)  and  is  still  pending. 

November  8,  1899,  the  conunission  transmitted  an  agreement  with 
the  Seminole  Indians  relative  to  fixing  a  time  after  which  no  persons 
should  be  enrolled  as  Seminole  citizens,  and  providing  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  estates  of  Seminole  citizens  who  died  subsequently  to 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1899. 

Office  report  of  December  7, 1899,  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  provided  that  the  lands,  money,  and  other  property  of 
a  Seminole  who  died  subsequently  to  the  31st  of  December,  1899,  should 
descend  to  his  heirs  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas relative  to  the  descent  and  distribution  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  except  that  in  cases  where  the  property  of  the  deceased  would 
descend  under  those  laws  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased  it  should 
"first  go  to  the  mother  instead  of  the  father,  and  then  to  the  brothere 
and  sisters  and  their  heirs  instead  of  the  father."  The  office  then  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  should  be  fully  advised  by  the  commission 
as  to  the  reason  for  inserting  such  a  clause  in  the  agreement.  The 
office  also  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  agreement  provided  for 
the  closing  of  the  rolls  on  December  31,  1899,  and  as  the  agreement 
would  probably  not  be  confirmed  by  Congress  at  that  time,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  date  should  be  fixed  for  the  closing  of  the  rolls  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of  the  agreement  by  Congress. 

In  reply  to  Department  inquiry  of  December  9,  1899,  the  commis- 
sion reported,  December  21,  the  reasons  for  inserting  the  provision 
as  to  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased  Seminole  citizens.  They 
were  considered  satisfactory  and  were  as  follows: 

First.  Children  under  the  Indian  laws  follow  the  mother  and  are  enrolled  with 
her.  Second.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  white  persons  have  married  with  Seminole 
Indians  the  father  is  a  white  man  and  the  mother  is  a  Seminole  Indian  hy  hlood. 

If  the  property  of  the  child  were  to  go  to  the  father,  it  might  under  said  laws  go 
from  him  to  his  white  children,  if  he  should  have  any,  and  thus  be  taken  from  the 
Indianfl  to  whom  it  belongs.    It  is  insisted  by  the  Seminoles  that  it  would  be  unMr 
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to  them,  and  that  the  property  should  descend  to  the  Seminoles  by  blood,  which  is 
thought  by  this  commission  to  be  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  provision  in 
question. 

This  agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  (Congress  approved 
June  2,  1900  (31  Stats.,  250). 

Leasing  of  prospective  allotments. — ^The  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment governing  the  selection  and  renting  of  prospective  allotments  by 
citizens  of  the  Indian  Territory,  approved  October  7,  1898,  provided 
that — 

Selections  of  land  may  be  so  made  by  any  members  of  the  several  tribes  in  quanti- 
ties not  to  exceed  160  acres  to  each  Creek,  80  acres  to  each  Cherokee,  240  acres  to 
each  Choctaw  and  each  Chickasaw,  and  40  acres  to  each  Choctaw  and  each  Chickasaw 
freedman. 

March  18,  1899,  the  regulations  were  so  amended  as  to  permit  each 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizen,  freedmen  excepted,  to  select,  instead 
of  240  acres,  160  acres  as  a  homestead  from  the  lands  upon  which  he 
had  improvements.  This  amendment  also  provided  that  any  citizen 
who  failed  or  refused  to  make  such  selections  for  himself  and  family 
within  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  location  of  a  land  office  within 
the  tribe  of  which  such  citizen  was  a  member  would  be  deemed  to  have 
elected  *'to  hold  the  40-acre  subdivision  upon  which  his  residence  or 
most  valuable  improvement  is  located."  Also,  that  where  a  citizen  of 
any  tribe  desired  to  select  lands  occupied  by  another  citizen  of  such 
tribe,  he  should  be  required  to  give  the  occupant  "ten  days'  notice  of 
the  time  of  filing  his  application,  and  if  upon  hearing  of  evidence 
adduced  by  both  parties  the  commission  is  satisfied  that  such  lands  are 
held  by  the  occupant  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  June  28,  1898,  certificates  of  selection  shall  be 
issued  to  said  applicant,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  as  in  other  cases." 

April  7,  1899,  the  Department  also  amended  the  regulations  relative 
to  the  selection  of  preliminary  allotments  by  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
citizens.  The  amount  that  each  was  entitled  to  select  was  not  changed, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  amendment  of  March  18,  1899,  as  to  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  homesteads  was  made  applicable  to  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Indians. 

The  regulations  of  October  7,  1898,  after  describing  the  manner  in 
which  preliminary  allotments  may  be  selected,  state: 

No  contract  for  rent  of  any  selection  so  made  shall  be  valid  or  binding  unless  for 
adequate  consideration  and  made  in  writing  in  duplicate  and  deposited  in  the  office 
of  said  commission  in  which  the  selection  was  made.  Said  commission,  after  invee- 
tigation,  shall  forward  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval,  and 
when  approved  it  shall  be  returned  to  such  office  of  the  commission,  to  be  by  it 
delivered  to  the  parties,  one  copy  to  each. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Department  held  that  to  make  binding 
a  lease  of  the  lands  in  the  possession  of  any  citizen  as  his  pro  rata 
share  or  preliminary  allotment  such  lease  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  Department. 
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February  2,  1900,  the  commission  quoted  certain  parts  of  said 
regulations  and  stated  that  '^the  opinion  quite  generally  exists  that 
the  Secretary  has  no  authority  to  make  such  a  ruling,  and  that  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  is  not  essential  to  the  legality  of  such  con- 
tracts," and  the  commission  requested  to  be  furnished  with  a  legal 
opinion  on  this  point,  or  that  other  steps  be  taken  by  the  Department 
to  dissipate  the  existing  impression.  This  oflSce  recommended, 
February  7,  that  such  opinion  be  furnished  and  February  14  the 
Department  referred  the  matter  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General. 
April  4,  1900,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  rendered  an  opinion 
(approved  by  the  Department  on  the  same  date)  which  concludes  as 
follows: 

After  a  careful  study  of  this  matter  I  have  not  found  any  provision  of  law  that  in 
terms  or  by  necessary  implication  directs  that  a  contract  for  the  renting  of  lands 
selected  as  proposed  allotments  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Since  the  date  of  that  opinion  no  contracts  covering  prospective 
allotments  of  any  citizens  of  the  nations  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  for  approval. 

Applications  for  enrollment. — ^The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
May  31,  1900  (31  Stats.,  221),  contains  the  following  provision: 

Said  commission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  heretofore  conferred  on  it 
by  law.  But  it  shall  not  receive,  consider,  or  make  any  record  of  any  application  of 
any  person  for  enrollment  as  a  member  of  any  tribe  in  Indian  Territory  who  has 
not  been  a  recognized  citizen  thereof  and  duly  and  lawfully  enrolled  or  admitted  as 
such,  and  its  refusal  of  such  applications  shall  be  final  when  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior:  Providedy  That  any  Mississippi  Choctaw,  duly  identified  as  such 
by  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  shall  have  the  right, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  final  rolls  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  make  settlement  within  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw 
country,  and  on  proof  of  the  fact  of  bona  fide  settlement  may  be  enrolled  by  the  said 
United  States  commission  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  Choctaws  entitled 
to  allotment:  J^raiided  further j  That  all  contracts  or  agreements  looking  to  the  sale  or 
incumbrance  in  any  way  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted  to  said  Mississippi  Choctaws 
shall  be  null  and.  void. 

June  19, 1900,  the  commission  transmitted  to  the  Department  papers 
from  which  it  appeared  that  on  June  12,  1900,  Charley  C.  Yeiser 
appeared  before  the  enrolling  member  of  the  commission,  at  Colbert, 
Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  and  made  application  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  citizen  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  whereupon  the 
following  record  in  the  case  was  made: 

Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

CMbeH,  Ind,  21,  June  1»,  1900, 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  Charles  C.  Yeiser  for  enrollment  as  a  citizen  by 

blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.    R.,  578. 

Charley  C.  Yeiser,  being  first  duly  sworn  by  Acting  Chairman  Bixby,  testified  as 
follows: 
Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  Charley  C.  Yeiser. 
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Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Forty-six  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  post-office  address? — A.  Colbert,  Ind.  T. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  recc^nized  by  the  tribal  authorities  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
as  a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
as  a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  name  appear  on  the  tribal  rolls  of  the  Choctaw  Nation? — A.  No,  sir. 

(The  tribal  rolls  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  examined  and  the  name  of  Charley  C. 
Yeiser  not  found  thereon.) 

Q.  Were  you  admitted  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  as  a  citizen 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10, 1896? — A.  No,  sir. 

(The  citizenship  record  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  under  act 
of  June  10,  1896,  examined  and  the  name  of  Charley  C.  Yeiser  not  found  thereon. ) 

Q.  Were  you  admitted  by  the  United  States  court  for  the  Indian  Territory,  upon 
an  appeal  from  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896? — A.  No,  sir. 

(The  court  records  examined  and  the  name  of  Charley  C.  Yeiser  not  found  to  have 
been  admitted  by  a  judgment  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  Indian  Territory.) 

Your  application  for  enrollment  aa  a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  refused  for 
the  reason  that  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  31,  1900,  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill,  this  commission  has  no  authority  to  receive,  consider,  or  make  any 
record  of  the  application  of  any  ])er8on  for  enrollment  of  any  tribe  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  as  a  citizen  thereof,  who  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  citizen  thereof 
and  duly  enrolled  or  admitted  as  such.  Said  law  further  provides  that  the  refusal 
of  this  conmiission  to  entertain  your  application  shall  be  final  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  event  that  you  should  desire  to  appeal  from  this  decision  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  this  commission  will  transmit  this 
decision  refusing  your  application,  together  with  any  argument  in  support  of  such 
appeal  as  you  may  desire  to  transmit,  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

OflSce  report  of  June  30, 1900,  took  the  position  that  the  commission 
asked  Mr.  Yeiser  all  questions  necessary  to  deteimine  whether  or  not 
he  was  entitled  to  enrollment  as  a  member  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  pro- 
vided his  answers  to  such  questions  were  true;  also  that  the  commission 
is  vested  by  law  with  certain  judicial  powers  in  enrollment  matters 
and  that  it  should  consider  such  case  far  enough  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  had  jurisdiction.  The  office  was  unable  to  ascertain  any 
just  cause  which  Mr.  Yeiser  had  for  complaint  of  the  action  of  the 
commission  and  reconunended  that  the  commission  be  ^^  directed  to 
continue  to  treat  like  cases  in  the  same  manner."  By  Department 
letter  of  July  12, 1900,  to  the  conunission,  the  recoomiendation  of  this 
office  was  approved. 

August  6, 1900,  referring  to  Department  letter  of  July  12,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  commission  asked  instructions  relative  to  the  matter 
of  making  a  record  of  applications  for  citizenship  in  any  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  and  referred  to  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  as  follows: 

That  said  commission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  heretofore  conferred 
on  it  by  law.    But  it  shall  not  receive,  consider,  or  make  any  record  of  any  applica- 
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tioQ  of  any  person  for  enrollment  as  a  member  of  any  tribe  in  Indian  Territory  who 
haa  not  been  a  recc^nized  citiasen  thereof  and  duly  and  lawfully  enrolled  or  admitted 
as  such,  and  its  refusal  of  such  application  shall  be  final  when  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

He  also  referred  to  Department  telegram  of  June  9,  1900,  which 
was  as  follows: 

Commission  should  make  memoranda  of  the  facts  and  its  reason  for  refusal  to  con- 
aider  or  make  record  of  application  of  any  person  for  enrollment  Its  investigation 
should  extend  *'to  all  facts  necessary  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  applicant'^  claim/' 
Provision  referred  to  does  not  enlarge  authority  of  commission  **  heretofore  conferred 
on  it  by  law/'  except  as  to  Mississippi  Choctaws. 

The  commission  desired  information  upon  the  following  points: 

1.  In  cases  where  on  the  second  appearance  of  the  applicant  when  the  first  appear- 
ance ot  the  applicant  was  prior  to  May  31, 1900,  and  the  commission  finds  that  it  has 
no  jurisdiction,  should  the  investigation  of  the  commission  '^  extend  to  all  facts  nec- 
essary to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  applicant's  claim,"  or  should  the  commission 
determine  whether  it  has  jurisdiction,  and  if  not,  decline  to  receive  or  file  any  papers 
or  to  make  a  record  of  the  case? 

2.  In  cases  in  which  hearings  were  had  at  Atoka  and  Colbert  during  the  month  of 
June,  1900,  or  at  the  general  offices  at  Muskogee  since  May  31, 1900,  and  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  the  decision  in  the  Charles  C.  Yeiser  case,  and  the  commission  finds  that 
it  had  no  jurisdiction,  should  the  cards  on  which  the  names  of  such  applicants  appear 
be  destroyed  and  the  files  in  these  cases  converted  to  memoranda,  and  all  pai)ers 
filed  in  such  cases  be  returned  to  the  applicants? 

3.  In  cases  which  were  heard  by  the  commission  prior  to  the  31st  day  of  May, 
1900,  and  in  which  the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction,  should  the  commission  keep 
in  its  file  all  papers  which  have  been  filed,  and  continue  to  accept  and  file  such  papers 
as  may  be  offered  by  the  applicants  in  the  future? 

OflSce  report  of  August  8,  1900,  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
office  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  elicit  from  the  applicants 
all  the  facts  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  commission 
should  make  a  record;  that  it  should  learn  the  nature  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  applicant,  as  was  done  in  the  Yeiser  case;  and  that  when 
it  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  commission  that  the  applicant  could  not 
be  enrolled,  even  though  all  the  facts  stated  by  him  were  true,  it  should 
refuse  to  take  any  further  testimony.  The  office  also  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  to  advise  the  applicant  that  if  he  desired  to  do  so  he 
could  appeal  to  the  Department  from  the  decision  of  the  commission. 

August  21, 1900,  the  Department  replied  to  the  commission's  inquiries 
as  follows: 

As  to  your  first  inquiry,  the  Department  agrees  with  you  that  the  instructions  in 
the  Skaggs  case  of  December  26,  1889,  should  be  carried  out,  as  at  the  original  hear- 
ing, prior  to  the  act  of  May  31, 1900,  parties  were  not  })ermitted  to  file  papers  as  they 
should  have  been. 

As  to  your  third,  you  should  keep  all  papers  that  have  been  filed,  and  accept  any 
proper  ones  that  may  be  offered. 

As  to  your  second,  the  Department  has  to  state  that  in  such  cases,  when  the  com- 
miflBion,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  May  31,  1900,  has  determined  that  a  party 
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"has  not  been  a  recognized  citizen''  and  *' duly  and  lawfully  enrolled  or  admitted  as 

such/'  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  act  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stats., 

495),  and  has  made  a  proper  memorandum,  its  investigation  should  cease,  and  the 

memorandum,  together  with  any  evidence  upon  which  the  commission  has  based  its 

rejection,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  in  due  time,  provided  the  party 

indicates  a  desire  to  have  you  pursue  that  course. 

Cases  not  transmitted  to  the  Department  in  proper  condition  will  have  to  be 

remanded,  and  it  is  hoped  the  commission  will  use  every  effort  to  prevent  such 

delays  as  would  arise  in  that  event. 

The  Department  did  not  concur  in  office  suggestion  that  applicants 
should  be  advised  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  commission,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  held  that  it  had  uni- 
formly been  the  pmctice  of  the  Department  not  to  pass  upon  the  right 
of  any  applicant  for  enrollment  until  such  time  as  the  rolls  should  be 
submitted  for  final  action. 

Conflicting  allotments. — Numerous  contests  between  Creek  citizens  in 
the  selection  of  their  prospective  allotments  have  been  filed  with  the 
commission.  In  some  instances  the  losing  parties  have  appealed  to 
this  office  from  the  decision  of  the  commission,  but  the  decision  of  the 
commission  has  generally  been  sustained  by  the  office. 

One  case,  that  of  Phoebe  Tucker,  contestant,  v.  Grabriel  Jamison,  con- 
testee,  involving  the  right  of  each  to  select  the  SE.  i  of  the  SW.  i  of 
sec.  26,  T.  16,  R.  18,  as  a  prospective  allotment,  was  appealed  by  Jami- 
son from  the  decision  of  this  office  to  the  Department.  In  this  case  the 
conamission,  after  having  heard  the  testimony  and  arrived  at  certain 
conclusions  of  fact,  found  in  favor  of  the  contestant,  Phoebe  Tucker, 
and  it  was  ordered  "that  the  certificate  heretofore  issued  to  said  con- 
testee,  Gabriel  Jamison,  be  canceled."  This  office  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  commission.  The  Department,  however,  reversed  that  decision, 
and  in  letter  of  August  10,  to  this  office,  stated  that  "as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  allotments  referred  to  in  said  section  (section  11  of  the  Curtis 
Act)  are  not  yet  being  made.  No  agreement  of  the  Creeks  has  as  yet 
been  ratified,  and  it  is  not  known  what  quantity  of  land  each  member 
will  be  entitled  to  take,  or  how  the  selections  for  final  allotment  will 
be  made."  The  Department  held  that  from  the  testimony  it  was  clear 
that  Sandy  Tucker,  the  husband  of  Phoebe  Tucker,  because  of  his 
improvements  and  occupancy  of  the  tract,  might  have  held  it  under 
the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  act,  or  might  have  selected  it  as  a 
part  of  his  allotment,  but  that  he  had  voluntarily  relinquished  his 
claim  to  Jamison,  and  for  these  and  other  reasons  the  Department 
directed  "that  Jamison's  selection  of  this  tract  be  allowed  to  stand." 

AppralBement  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  lands. — ^The  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  agreement  provides— 

That  all  the  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians  shall  be  allotted  to  the  members  of  said  tribes  so  as  to  give  to 
each  member  of  these  tribes  so  far  a«  possible  a  fair  and  equal  share  thereof,  consid- 
ering the  character  and  fertility  of  the  noil  and  the  location  and  value  of  the  lands. 
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The  Department,  May  15,  1900,  directed  the  commission  to  i-eport 
what  consideration,  in  its  judgment,  should  be  ^' given  to  the  appraise- 
ment of  lands  where  known  nodnerals  exist  other  than  coal  and  asphalt/' 
This  action  was  taken  by  reason  of  the  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General of  May  11,  already  quoted  on  page  126,  that  there  was 
no  authority  under  the  agreement  for  the  Department  to  lease  any 
mineral  substance  '*"  other  than  coal  and  asphalt,  except  as  an  assur- 
ance of  rights  under  a  lease  of  oil  or  other  mineral,  assented  to  by  act 
of  Congress."    The  conmiission  replied  July  8,  1900,  that — 

After  very  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  the  commiadon  has  arrived  at  the 
couclufidon  that  in  the  valuation  and  distribution  of  the  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickaaaws  all  mineral  substances  other  than  coal  and  asphalt  should  be  ignored, 
and  the  land  appraised  from  the  standpoint  of  its  fertility  and  location  only,  and 
allotted  to  citizens  in  rightful  possession  regardless  of  the  existence  of  mineral  other 
than  coal  and  asphalt. 

Office  report  of  July  18  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
conunission,  but  the  Department  did  not  approve  it,  and  on  July  24 
instructed  the  commission  as  follows: 

The  Department  desires  that  you  direct  the  apinaisers  to  ascertain  and  report,  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  kinds,  character,  and  quantity  of  mineral,  other  than  coal  or 
asphalt,  wherever  the  same  occurs  upon  the  tracts  examined  by  them,  and  that  your 
i-ommission  will  take  into  consideration  said  reports  and  secure  any  other  additional 
evidence  you  may  desire  concerning  the  tracts  reported  to  contain  known  mineral 
other  than  coal  and  asphalt,  and  adjust  the  values  of  said  tracts  in  the  same  manner 
that  you  adjust  the  values  of  tracts  on  account  of  ''the  location  of  the  land.'' 

The  Department  also  stated  that  it  was  not  desired  that  the  commis- 
sion should  consider  "'mere  croppings  or  indications  of  mineral  other 
than  coal  and  asphalt,"  which  would  only  have  the  effect  of  giving  a 
fictitious  or  speculative  value  to  the  lands  upon  which  such  croppings 
or  indications  were  found  and  also  to  the  adjoining  lands. 

Miscellaneous. — As  yet  no  rolls  of  the  members  of  any  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  have  been  received  by  the  Department.  It  is  infor- 
mally understood,  however,  that  the  Seminole  rolls  will  shortly  be 
transmitted.  No  final  allotments  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  tribes 
have  been  made.  The  commission  is  now  engaged  in  completing  the 
rolls  in  the  various  nations  and  in  classify  ing  and  appraising  the  lands. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement  and  the 
Curtis  Act  require  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  different  nations  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  citizens  thereof  according  to  its  value,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  go  upon  and  examine  each  quarter  section  in  order  to  aiTive 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  its  value.  Under  the  rules  and  schedule  for 
grading  and  appraising  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
approved  by  the  Department  June  19,  1899,  and  rules  for  the  same 
purpose  applicable  to  the  Creek  Nation,  approved  September  6,  1900, 
the  appraisers  in  the  field  do  not  fix  che  value  of  land  with  reference  to 
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its  location  and  proximity  to  market.  This  is  arranged  by  the  com- 
mission after  the  appraisers  have  fixed  the  value  of  the  land  according 
to  the  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

TOWN  SFTES. 

Last  year's  annual  report  mentioned  the  appointment  of  four  town- 
site  commissions — one  for  the  Choctaw  Nation,  consisting  of  Dr. 
John  A.  Sterrett,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Butler  S.  Smiser,  of  Atoka,  Ind.  T. ; 
one  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  consisting  of  Samuel  N.  Johnson,  of 
Troy,  Kans.,  and  Wesley  Bumey,  of  Ardmore,  Ind.  T.;  one  for  the 
town  of  Muscogee,  Creek  Nation,  consisting  of  Dwight  W.  Tuttle,  of 
Cobnecticut,  and  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Marshall,  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  one  for  the  town  of  Wagoner,  consisting  of  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Linn, of  Washington, D.  C, and  John  Roark  and  Tony  Proctor,  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  These  commissions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Muscogee 
town-site  conunission,  which  was  recently  furloughed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, are  still  engaged  in  their  respective  duties. 

Choctow  town-site  commission. — ^This  conmiission  commenced  work 
at  the  town  of  Cale  (now  Sterrett),  Choctaw  Nation,  about  May  31, 
1899,  and  completed  it  about  the  18th  of  August,  1899.  Sterrett  has  a 
population  of  about  800  inhabitants,  and,  as  surveyed  and  platted  by 
the  conunission,  consists  of  480  acres.  The  plat  was  approved  by  the 
Department  August  28,  1899.  The  lots  in  Sterrett,  improved  and 
unimproved,  were  sold  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  $17,780.36. 

The  commission  next  took  up  the  work  of  surveying  and  platting 
the  town  of  Atoka,  which  has  a  population  of  about  1,200  and  an  area, 
as  surveyed  and  platted  by  the  commission,  of  272  acres.  The  commis- 
sion entered  upon  its  labors  at  Atokii  about  Septeml)er  1,  1899,  and 
completed  the  surveying  and  platting  of  the  town  about  November  6. 
The  improved  lots  were  sold  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  $23,861.03.  The 
unimproved  lots  have  been  advertised  for  sale,  but  have  not  yet  been 
sold.  The  plat  of  Atoka,  as  prepared  b}*  the  commission,  was  approved 
by  the  Department  February  23, 1900.  Subsequent  to  its  approval  cer- 
tain residents  of  Atoka  applied  to  Hon.  William  H.  H.  Clayton,  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
for  an  injunction  restraining  the  commission  from  selling  the  lots, 
which  was  intended,  also,  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  approved 
plat  of  Atoka.  The  court  denied  the  injunction  and  held  that  the 
appraisement  of  lots  is  a  matter  that  rests  solely  within  the  discretion 
of  the  town-site  commission. 

About  November  8, 1899,  the  commission  commenced  work  at  South 
McAlester,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  largest  town  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  having  a  population  of  about  5,000  and  an  area,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  commission,  of  3,200  acres.     The  inspector  estimates  that  the 
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coinmi88ioii  will  be  able  to  complete  the  survey  and  the  appraisal  of 
the  lots  of  South  McAlester  about  the  first  of  next  November. 

At  the  same  time  this  commission  has  also  been  engaged  in  super- 
vising and  establishing  the  exterior  limits  of  towns  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  They  entered  upon  this  work  about  March  15,  1900,  and  the 
exterior  limits  of  the  following  towns  have  been  established,  namely: 
Calvin,  Allen,  McAlester,  Guertie,  Poteau,  Grant,  Howe,  and  Kiowa. 

The  towns  of  Calvin,  Guertie,  McAlester,  Grant,  Poteau,  and  Kiowa 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  rulings  of  the  Department  allowing  any 
towns  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  to  be  surveyed  at  their 
own  expense,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  survey  of  these  towns  is 
practically  completed.     This  subject  is  also  referred  to  on  page  159. 

Chickasaw  town-site  commission. — ^The  commission  reached  Colbert, 
Chickasaw  Nation,  May  23,  1899,  and  remained  there  looking  over  the 
ground  and  consulting  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  relative  to 
their  desires,  until  about  June  9,  1899,  when  the  actual  work  of  sur- 
veying and  platting  was  commenced.  The  plat  was  approved  by  the 
Department  August  14,  1899.  Colbert  has  a  population  of  about  200 
inhabitants,  and  the  area  thereof,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  commission 
and  approved  by  the  Department,  consists  of  129.74  acres.  The  lots 
in  Colbert,  improved  and  unimproved,  were  sold  for  an  aggregate  sum 
of  $6,175.76. 

The  commission  next  visited  Ardmore,  Chickasaw  Nation,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  town  in  the  Indian  Territory,  it  being  under- 
stood to  have  a  population  of  about  7,500.  It  commenced  work  there 
September  1, 1899,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  surveying  and  plat- 
ting the  town.  The  area  of  Ardmore,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  commis- 
sion, consists  of  2,260.06  acres. 

September  1, 1900,  the  commission  transmitted  the  plat  of  Ardmore, 
with  a  list,  in  quadruplicate,  of  the  owners  of  improvements  on  lots 
in  that  town.  Office  report  of  September  7, 1900,  invited  the  attention 
of  the  Department  to  the  fact  that  the  commission  had  not  complied 
with  the  Department's  instructions  of  July  1,  1899,  relative  to  the 
maximum  size  of  lots  in  the  town  of  Colbert,  which  were  to  the  effect 
that  business  lots  should  have  a  width  of  25  by  a  depth  of  150  feet, 
and  residence  lots  a  width  of  100  by  a  depth  of  150  feet,  each  lot  to  con- 
tribute its  proportionate  share  to  the  width  of  alleys  established,  or  as 
nearly  that  size  as  practicable, '  ^  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  par- 
ties residing  in  the  town,"  and  having  ''due  regard  to  the  convenience 
of  the  parties  in  the  establishment  of  alleys  and  streets. "  Whole  blocks, 
varying  in  size  from  300  by  400  feet,  to  533  by  600  feet,  were  scheduled 
by  the  commission  as  one  lot  to  the  owner  of  the  improvements. 

The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agi*eement  provides  that  the  owner  of 
improvements  may  purchase  one  residence  and  one  business  lot  at  50 
per  cent  of  their  appraised  value,  and  the  remainder  of  the  property 
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which  he  has  improved  at  62i  per  cent  of  its  appraised  value. 
The  agreement  does  not  fix  ike  maximum  or  minimum  size  of  lots,  but, 
as  the  Department  had  fixed  the  maximun  size  of  lots  for  the  town  of 
Colbert,  this  office  knew  of  no  reason  why  these  instructions  should 
not  have  been  applied  to  lots  in  Ardmore.  It  was  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  plats  be  returned  and  the  commission  instructed  to 
subdivide  all  blocks  into  lots  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
July  1,  1899.  September  11,  1900,  the  Department  concurred  in  the 
recommendation  of  this  office  and  also  directed  the  inspector  for  the 
Indian  Territory  to  instruct  the  commission  to  extend  streets  through 
certain  blocks  (which  were  mentioned),  unless  some  good  reason, 
unknown  to  the  Department,  existed  why  the  same  should  not  be  done, 
in  which  case  the  conunission  should  report  on  each  individual  case. 
Action  in  regard  to  large  lots  elsewhere,  which  was  taken  through  the 
Inspector,  is  referred  to  under  the  heading  '*  Lots  of  excessive  size." 

Mnsoogee  town-site  oommission. — ^This  commission  was  appointed  in 
April,  1899.  The  plat  of  Muscogee,  as  prepared  by  the  conunission 
and  approved  by  the  Department,  includes  2,144.76  acres.  It  was 
approved  June  4,  1900.  The  appraisement  of  improvements  and  of 
lots,  as  fixed  by  the  commission,  have  also  been  approved.  The  lots 
were  appraised  at  an  aggregate  valueof  $236,136. 

Section  16  of  the  Curtis  act  provides  that  all  unimproved  lots  shall 
be  sold  at  public  auction  for  not  less  than  their  appraised  value,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  also  that  owners 
of  improvements  on  lots  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  such  lots  at 
50  per  cent  of  their  appraised  value,  10  per  cent  to  be  paid  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  appraisement,  15  per  cent 
within  six  months  from  that  date,  ^'and  the  remainder  in  three  equal 
annual  installments  thereafter."  In  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  Department  the  conomission  gave  the  occupants  of  improved  lots 
notice  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  lot  or  lots  improved  by  each  indi- 
vidual. August  23,  1900,  however,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  in  conjunction  with  N.  B.  Moore,  a  citizen  of  that  nation  and 
an  occupant  of  an  improved  lot,  sought  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  United 
States  court  to  enjoin  the  commission  from  advertising  for  sale  or  sell- 
ing any  lots,  alleging  that  the  Curtis  act  was  illegal.  August  25, 1900, 
the  court,  Hon.  John  R.  Thomas  presiding,  granted  the  temporary 
injunction.  The  Department  has  recently  furloughed  the  members  of 
said  commission  indefinitely,  without  pay. 

The  Wagoner  town-sito  oommiwuon. — This  commission  entered  upon 
its  duties  early  in  August  of  last  year,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
exterior  limits  of  the  town  site  of  Wagoner  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
commission  contains  an  area  of  about  2,700  acres.  The  plat  of  the 
town  has  not  yet  been  received.  It  is  informally  understood,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  almost  completed. 

Bunrey  of  exterior  limits  of  towns. — ^The  inspector  for  the  Indian  Ter- 
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ritory  suggested  March  6,  1900,  that  the  town-site  commissions  be 

instructed  to  report  to  and  be  under  his  immediate  supervision  instead 

of  reporting  direct  to  this  office.     March  10,  this  office  concurred 

in  his  suggestion,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  inspector  being  on 

the  ground  would  be  able  to  harmonize  any  differences  existing  between 

inhabitants  of  a  town  or  between  the  commission  and  the  inhabitants 

relative  to  the  survey  of  such  town.     March  26,  the  Depaitment 

approved  the  recommendation,  and  the  town-site  conuuissions  were 

instructed  accordingly. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  May  31, 1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  221), 

contains  a  provision  as  follows: 

Nothing  herein  coijtained  shall  have  the  effect  of  avoiding  any  work  heretofore 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act  of  June  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  in  the  way  of  surveying,  laying  out,  or  platting  town  sites,  appraising 
or  disposing  of  town  lots  in  any  of  said  nations,  but  the  same,  if  not  heretofore  car- 
ried to  a  state  of  completion,  may  be  completed  according  to  the  provisions  hereof. 

It  also  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  where  in  his  judgment  the  public  interests  will  be 
thereby  subserved,  may  permit  the  authorities  of  any  town  in  any  of  said  nations,  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  to  survey,  lay  out,  and  plat  the  site  thereof,  subject  to  his 
supervision  and  approval,  as  in  other  instances. 

June  4,  1900,  the  Department  instructed  the  inspector  to  direct  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  town-site  commissions  to  proceed  to  establish 
the  exterior  limits  of  town  sites  in  said  nations,  in  accordance  with  the 
Department's  instructions  of  March  9,  1900,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  authorities  of  any  town  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  given  it  to  do  its  own  surveying  and  platting. 

June  27,  1900,  the  inspector  made  the  following  suggestions: 

First  To  furlough  both  members  of  the  Choctaw  town-site  commission,  now  at 
South  McAlester,  immediately. 

Second.  Then  to  employ,  at  the  same  salary  now  allowed,  Mr.  Smiser  (at  present 
oommissioner  on  behalf  of  the  Choctaw  Nation)  and  direct  him  to  proceed  to  the 
various  towns  and  establish  the  exterior  limits  in  the  manner  proposed  in  my  letter 
of  the  26th  instant. 

Third.  To  employ  Dr.  Sterrett  (the  other  member  of  the  commission),  at  the  same 
salary  now  allowed,  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  work  at  South  McAlester  and 
at  the  four  other  towns  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  which  are  being  surveyed  and  platted 
at  their  own  expense. 

Fourth.  That  the  work  in  the  Choctaw  (Chickasaw)  Nation  be  performed  in  the 
same  manner. 

Office  report  of  June  30,  concurred  in  the  plan  of  the  inspector 
except  that  instead  of  furlougbing  the  Choctaw  town-site  commission 
the  office  recommended  that  Dr.  Sterrett  of  the  commission  be  per- 
mitted to  complete  the  town-site  work  which  the  commission  had  already 
oonmienced,  and  that  Mr.  Smiser,  the  representative  of  the  conmiis- 
sion  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  be  detailed  to  assist  one  of  the  town-site 
surveyors,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Department  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  exterior  limits)  of  town  sites  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
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June  6,  the  Department  concurred  in  the  suggestions  of  the 
inspector,  and  stated  that  it  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any 
material  difference  between  f urloughing  the  town-site  conunission  and 
detailing  the  Choctaw  representative  of  that  commission,  and  instructed 
this  office  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  plan 
into  execution. 

July  11,  1900,  this  office  submitted  to  the  Department  a  draft  of 
instructions  to  Mr.  Smiser,  detailing  him  to  assist  one  of  the  town- 
site  surveyors  in  the  establishment  of  exterior  limits  of  towns,  and  to 
Dr.  Sterrett,  directing  him  to  proceed  with  the  town-site  work  there- 
tofore commenced  by  the  commission.  The  Department,  however, 
concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  instructions  directed  to 
the  United  States  inspector,  and  July  12  it  directed  the  inspector  to 
cause  the  establishment  of  the  exterior  limits  of  towns  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  to  be  commenced  as  early  as  practicable,  and 
to  give  the  representatives  of  the  nations  proper  instructions. 

The  representatives  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  on  the 
town-site  commissions  refused  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  exte- 
rior limits  of  towns,  and  the  inspector  was  directed  to  have  the  same 
done  by  surveyors  who  had  been  previously  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  pix)visions  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
act.  The  act  provides  that  the  work  of  surveying  and  laying  out 
town  sites  shall  be  done  by  competent  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  The  following  town-site  surveyors  have  been 
appointed:  E.  E.  Colby,  John  G.  Joyce,  jr.,  Thomas  S.  Leavitt,  Joseph 
T.  Payne,  Frank  Hackelman,  and  Henry  M.  Tucker,  Missouri;  John 
F.  Fisher,  Illinois;  M.  Z.  Jones,  Kansas;  Harry  Maxey,  Oklahoma. 

The  inspector,  August  7, 1900,  transmitted  a  draft  of  '*  Instructions 
to  town-site  sui'veyors  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,"  and 
also  a  draft  of  "Instructions  to  towns  making  their  own  surveys." 
Office  report  of  August  16  recommended  that  numerous  changes  be 
made  in  said  drafts  of  instructions,  and  August  28  the  Department 
concurred  in  the  recommendations  of  this  office  and  also  modified  the 
instructions  in  other  particulars.  The  final  instructions,  which  were 
approved  August  28,  1900,  are  published  in  full  in  this  report,  page 
685. 

Parks. — June  22,  1900,  the  inspector  submitted  a  report,  dated  June 
12, 1900,  from  the  chairman  of  the  Choctaw  town-site  commission,  rel- 
ative to  setting  aside  land  in  South  McAlester  for  park  purposes. 
Office  report  of  June  25,  1900,  quoted  from  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  of  May  31,  1900,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  under  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  him,  to  survey,  lay  out,  and  plat  into  town  lots,  streets,  alleys,  and 
parks  the  sites  of  such  towns  and  villages  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and 
Cherokee  nations,  etc., 
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and  stated  that  to  set  aside  land  for  park  pui*poses  in  towns  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  would  seem  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement.  The  Department, 
however,  by  a  letter  of  July  10,  took  the  position  that  there  was 
sufficient  authority  of  law  for  the  setting  aside  of  lands  for  park 
puiposes  in  towns  in  these  nations,  and  directed  the  inspector  to 
instruct  the  said  town-site  commissions  to  proceed  accordingly. 

July  19,  1900,  the  inspector  requested  to  be  advised  whether  land 
set  aside  for  park  pui*poses  should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $10  per 
acre,  or  whether  it  should  be  appraised  by  the  commission  and  pur- 
chased by  the  town  at  that  valuation.  The  office  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  paid  for  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  at  the  rate  of 
$10  per  acre.  The  Department  concurred,  and,  Jul}"  27,  directed  the 
inspector  to  instruct  the  town-site  commissions  accordingly. 

The  inspector  reported  August  1,  1900,  that  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  insisted  that  the  land  set  aside  for  park  puiposes 
should  be  appraised  by  the  commission  and  sold  in  accordance  with 
the  law  relative  to  the  sale  of  unimproved  lots,  and  that  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  would  not  agree  to  have  any  tinct  of  land 
within  any  town  donated  for  park  purposes.  With  the  inspector's 
report  was  inclosed  a  communication  from  Mr.  Smiser,  of  the  Choctaw 
town-site  commission,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  chainiian  of  the  com- 
mission was  of  the  opinion  that  the  commission  could  set  aside  any 
amount  of  unimproved  land  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  deemed 
necessary  for  park  purposes,  and  the  citizens  of  South  McAlester 
asked  that  150  acres  be  so  set  aside.  This  office  reported,  August  9, 
that  it  knew  of  no  reason  why  the  Department  should  not  adhere  to 
the  position  theretofore  taken,  that  land  set  aside  for  park  purposes 
should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  acre,  but  that  only  a  reason- 
able amount  should  be  so  set  aside,  and  the  Department,  by  letter  of 
August  13,  concurred  in  that  view. 

August  8,  1900,  the  inspector  again  reported  relative  to  the  price  to 
}>e  paid  for  land  set  aside  for  park  purposes  in  towns  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  the  Department,  by  letter  of  August  23, 
to  the  inspector,  held  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  law  that 
ever}'  town  should  have  a  park,  and  that  when  it  should  be  considered 
necessary  that  land  for  park  purposes  be  set  aside,  in  most  cases  10 
acres  would  be  sufficient. 

Lots  of  excessive  size. — The  action  of  the  Department,  through  the 
Chickasaw  town-site  commission  at  Ardmore,  in  regard  to  lots  of  exces- 
sive size,  has  already  been  given.  June  28,  1900,  the  inspector  for- 
warded a  communication,  dated  June  6, 1900,  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Genung, 
of  South  McAlester,  and  also  a  report,  dated  June  22,  1900,  from  Dr. 
Sterrett,  chairman  of  the  Choc^Uiw  town-site  commission,  relative  to 
allowing  Mr.  Genung,  as  one  lot,  an  area  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of 
6206  — 11 
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South  McAlester  300  by  375  feet,  upon  which  he  had  certain  improve- 
ments. Tlie  inspector  recommended  that  Mr.  Genung  be  allowed  that 
area  as  one  lot,  and  the  recommendation  was  concurred  in  by  this  office 
July  6,  and  the  Department  directed  the  inspector,  July  12,  to  instruct 
the  Choctaw  town-site  commission  accordinsflv.  The  office  also  recom- 
mended  that  a  Mr.  Sittle  be  allowed  the  area  inclosed  b}"  him,  provided 
it  did  not  exceed  that  claimed  by  Mr.  Genung;  this  was  also  allowed. 

Subsequently  numerous  applications  were  submitted  by  parties 
re^siding  in  South  McAlester  to  be  permitted  to  purchase,  at  50  per 
cent  of  their  appraised  value,  lots  of  excessive  size  upon  which  they 
had  improvement^,  among  them  the  application  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Win- 
ningham  for  an  area  244  by  310  feet,  and  that  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Billings- 
ley  for  an  area  260  by  340  feet.  The  chairman  of  the  Choctaw 
town-site  commission  recommended  that  the  request  of  the  applicants 
be  complied  with,  while  Mr.  Smiser,  the  representative  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  nation,  in  a  letter  dated  Julv  25,  1900, 
addressed  to  the  inspector,  opposed  permitting  occupants  of  large 
tracts  to  purchase  them  at  50  per  cent  of  their  appraised  value. 

The  office,  in  transmitting  these  applications  in  its  report  of  August 
16,  took  the  position  that  the  decision  of  the  Department  in  the  Genung 
case,  which  was  doubtless  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  this 
office,  was  erroneous,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  strictly  provides  that 
the  owner  of  improvements  may  purchase  one  residence  lot  and  one 
business  lot  at  60  per  cent  of  their  appraised  value,  and  that  he  has 
the  right  to  purchaj^e  all  other  lots  upon  which  he  has  pennanent 
improvements  at  62^  per  cent  of  their  appraised  value.  This  fact  was 
not  overlooked  when  the  office  made  its  recommendation  in  the  Genung 
case,  but  it  was  thought  that  where  property  was  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
town,  and  was  improved  to  such  an  extent  as  Mr.  Genung's  appeared 
to  be,  a  liberal  construction  of  the  law  should  obtain.  It  was,  how- 
ever, recommended  that  the  instructions  of  the  Department  in  the 
Genung  case  be  revoked,  and  that  the  inspector  be  directed  to  instruct 
the  town-site  commission  to  survev  all  lots  in  towns  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Depart- 
ment letter  of  July  1,  1899,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  residence 
lot.s  should  have  a  width  of  100  feet  by  a  depth  of  150  feet,  and  that 
business  lots  should  be  established  25  by  150  feet,  each  to  contribute 
its  proper  share  to  width  of  alleys  established.  The  Department  con- 
curred in  these  recommendations,  and  August  18  directed  the  inspector 
to  instruct  the  town-site  commissions  in  accordance  therewith. 

N6W  town  sites. — June  10,  1900,  the  inspector  transmitted  a  co])y  of 
the  opinion  of  the  court  for  the  southern  judicial  district  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  Judge  Townsend  presiding,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
et  al.  V,  I.  O.  Lewis  et  al.,  which  the  inspector  had  caused  to  be 
bn)ught  for  the  puipose  of  restraining  said  Lewis  from  surveying, 
platting,  and  laying  out  a  town  site  called  Madill  on  certain  lands 
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belonging  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  in  the  possession  of  said  Lewis  and 
claimed  by  him  as  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  lands  of  that  nation. 

The  inspector,  July  17,  transmitted  certain  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  that  town  by  Lewis,  among  which  was 
a  communication  dated  July  10,  1900,  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Herbert,  of  the 
fii-m  of  Furman,  Herbert  &  Mathers,  of  Ardmore,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  Government  in  the  injunction  application  in  the  Lewis  case. 
In  Mr.  Hei1>ert's  communication  the  law  relative  to  town  sites  was 
full}^  discussed.  Office  report  of  July  24,  1900,  took  the  position  that 
Lewis  was  amenable  under  section  2118  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and 
recommended  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  the  Indian  Territory  be  requested,  through  the  Department 
of  Justice,  to  commence  proceedings  against  said  parties  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  that  section.  The  Department,  July  26,  concurred 
in  this  recommendation,  and  the  United  States  district  attoi-ney 
for  the  southern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory  was  subsequently 
directed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  commence  proper  proceed- 
ings. The  Department,  however,  subsequently  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  prosecution  of  Lewis  and 
those  interested  with  him  in  the  establishment  of  said  town  site,  which 
request  the  Department  of  Justice  has  complied  with. 

Various  other  parties  have  established  new  towns  in  different  parts 
of  the  Indian  Territorj%  and  the  office  took  the  same  position  in 
each  instance  that  it  did  in  the  establishment  of  the  town  of  Madill. 
August  30  the  inspector  requested  to  be  advised  whether  or  not  the 
same  action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  delaying  the  prosecution 
of  those  interested  in  establishing  new  towns  that  was  taken  in  the 
Lewis  case.  Report  of  September  6  stated  that  the  office  knew  of  no 
reason  why  the  Department's  action  in  the  Lewis  case  should  not  apply 
to  all  similar  cases  and  recommended  that  the  inspector  be  so  advised, 
which  was  done  by  Department  letter  of  September  7. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chickasaw  incompetent  fund. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  agreement  $558,520.64  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation.  Of  this  sum,  $200,000  were  subsequently  appropri- 
ated by  the  legislature  of  that  nation  for  the  payment  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  indebtedness. 

In  October,  1899,  the  Chickasaw  legislature  passed  an  act  which 
provided  that  the  remainder  of  this  fund  should  be  paid  out  per  capita 
to  the  Chickasiiw  citizens.  Owing  to  the  claims  of  the  heirs  of  the 
so-called  incompetent  Chickasaws  to  a  portion  of  this  fund  the  act  was 
disapproved  by  the  President.  The  Department  held  that  under 
existing  law  it  had  no  authority  to  disburse  this  fund  per  capita  to  the 
members  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  Congress  at  its  last  session 
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inserted  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  31,  1900,  as 
follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorissed  and  directed  to 
pay  out  and  distribute  in  the  following  manner  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents,  which  amount 
was  appropriated  by  the  suet  of  June  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  and  credited  to  the  ** incompetent  fund"  of  the  Chickasaw"  Indian  Nation  on 
the  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  namely:  First,  there  shall  be  paid  to  such 
survivors  of  the  original  beneficiaries  of  paid  fund  and  to  such  heirs  of  decease<i 
beneficiaries  as  shall,  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  ai!t,  satisfactorily 
establish  their  identity  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescriln?, 
and  also  the  amount  of  such  fund  to  which  they  are  severally  entitled,  their  resiwc- 
tive  shares;  and,  second,  so  much  of  said  fund  as  is  not  paid  out  upon  claims  satis- 
factorily established  as  aforesaid  shall  be  distributed  per  capita  among  the  members 
of  said  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  all  claims  of  Ixsneficiaries  and  their  respective  heirn 
for  participation  in  said  incompetent  fund  not  presented  within  the  jieriod  aforesaid 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  barred. 

Under  Department  insti-uctions  of  July  3, 1900,  the  office  submitted, 
July  9,  a  draft  of  instructions  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for 
the  Union  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  carr^ung  this  legislation  into 
effect.  The  instructions,  modified  by  the  Department  July  12,  went 
to  the  agent  as  follows: 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  claimants  to  satisfactorily  es»tab- 
lish  their  identity  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  each  person 
who  phall  establish  his  identity  the  portion  of  the  fund  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

In  order  that  the  provision  of  the  act  above  quoted  may  be  carried  out,  you  are 
hereby  directed  to  cause  a  notice  to  be  published  in  such  newspai)ers  in  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation,  l)oth  in  the  English  and  Chickasaw  language,  as  you  may  deem  neces- 
sary, giving  notice  that  evidence  tending  to  establish  the  identity  and  the  claims  of 
Chickasaw  incompetents  or  the  descendants  of  those  incompetents  who  are  dead 
w^ill  be  received  at  the  Union  Agency  up  to  and  including  October  31,  1900,  and  that 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  has  the  right  to  file  evidence  rebutting  that  filed  by  any  par- 
ticular claimant,  and  that  after  October  31,  1900,  the  pai)ers  in  each  case  will  be 
forwardeci  to  this  oflice  and  to  the  Department  for  such  action  as  may  Ix?  deemed 
proper. 

You  will  also  notify  by  mail  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  the  filing 
of  each  claim,  giving  the  date,  name  of  the  beneficiary,  the  amount  claimed,  and  that 
the  proper  representatives  of  the  nation  will  be  allowed  to  examine  any  evidence 
which  may  be  filed  in  your  ofilce  in  relation  to  any  of  said  capes,  and  also  to  file  evi- 
dence against  the  allowance  of  the  claim. 

After  October  31, 1900,  you  will  carefully  examine  each  case  and  make  a  report  and 
recommendation  thereon,  and  forward  the  same  to  this  otfice,  where  it  will  he 
examined  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  with  the  recomme<lation  of  this  offiw. 

You  will  pU>ase  take  prompt  a(!tion  in  this  matter  because  of  the  shortness  of  the 
time  allowed  within  which  these  claims  may  Ije  tiled  and  the  identity  of  the  claim- 
ants established. 

Western  boundary  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. — Th(^  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  agreement  provides  that — 

The  Unite<l  States  shall  survey  and  definitely  mark  and  locate  the  ninety-eighth  (98) 
meridian  of  west  lonjjitude  between  Ret!  and  Canadian  rivern  Ix^fore  allotments  of  the 
lands  herein  provided  for  shall  begin. 
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The  ninety -eighth  meridian  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  Wichita, 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  reservations  and  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  the  Geological  Survey  reestablished  it  during  the  last 
year.  By  its  new  location  the  western  boundary  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  was  changed.  A  portion  of  the  southwest  corner  of  what  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  was  thrown  into  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  reservations,  and  a  strip  of  land  beginning  at 
a  point  about  25  miles  north  of  the  southwest  corner  and  growing  in 
width  to  about  3  miles  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
was  taken  from  the  reservations  above  named  and  thus  became  a  part 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Many  pereons  own  improvements  on  land  that  was  thus  transferred 
from  one  reservation  to  another,  and  the  Department,  May  23,  1900, 
directed  the  inspector  to  give  out  notices  of  the  reestablishraent  of  the 
ninety -eighth  meridian,  and  also  of  the  desire  of  the  Department  to 
permit  persons  who  owned  improvements  which  were  affected  by  the 
relocation  of  the  meridian  to  dispose  of  the  same  at  private  sale  to 
citizens  of  the  tribe  within  whose  reservation  or  nation  the  land  so 
improved  was  then  located. 

Southern  boundary  of  the  Indian  Territory. — In  my  last  annual  report 
this  question  was  discussed,  and  by  Department  letter  of  February  9, 
1900,  the  office  was  requested  to  submit  a  "draft  of  legislation"  for 
the  purpose  of  finally  and  definitely  settling  the  boundary  line  between 
the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

Office  report  of  March  14,  1900,  after  fully  considering  the  subject, 
stated  that — 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  that  the  office  should  take  up  each  particular  case  of 
which  it  is  advised  that  a  contention  exists  as  to  where  the  boundary  line  should  be. 
The  information  which  the  office  has  upon  the  matters  of  contention  is  embodied  in 
the  letters,  affidavits,  and  other  papers  transmitted  herewith. 

The  situation  as  it  is  understood  by  this  office  is  summed  up  in  a  j^eneral  way  aljout 
as  follows: 

First.  The  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory 
should  follow  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Red  River  as  it  meandered  in 
lS4o,  when  Texa.s  was  annexed.  (Opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney-General,  L.  D.,  Vol. 
24,  p.  372. ) 

Second.  The  surveyors  in  the  field,  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  were  unable  to  determine  with  the  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal,  the 
location  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Red  River  as  it  existed  in  1S45,  and  submit  a 
8ur>'ey  of  a  boundary  other  than  that. 

Third.  It  is  represented  by  the  surveyors  under  the  employ  of  the  Government  and 
by  parties  interested  that  the  land  formerly  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Red  River  has, 
since  1845,  been  cut  off  and  formed  on  the  Territory  side  of  the  river,  and  land 
formerly  on  the  Territory  side  of  the  river  has,  since  1845,  been  cut  off  and  formed 
on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river. 

The  draft  of  legislation  submitted  is  as  follows: 

joint  Resolatlon  authorizing  the  Set-retarj'  of  the  Interior,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  of  Texas,  to 
determine  and  establish  the  boundary  line  between  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
SUte  of  Texas. 

Re9olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreftentatives  of  the  United  Stat^  of  America  in 

Ckmgress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized 
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and  empowered  to  appoint  a  saitable  person  or  persons,  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  or  outside  of  the  employ  of  the  Government,  ai<  to  him  shall  seem  the 
more  expedient,  who,  in  conjunction  with  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  appointed 
by  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  determine  and 
establish,  by  reference  to  suitable  landmarks  or  United  States  surveys,  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  Indian  Territory,  and  the  State  of 
Texas,  beginning  at  the  point  where  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory  crosses  Red  River,  and  running  thence  westwardly  along  Red 
River  to  the  point  where  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River  joins  the  main  channel,  near 
where  the  ninety-eighth  degree  of  longitude  w^est  from  Greenwich  crosses  Red  River. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  revolted,  That  the  said  bound;  ry  shall  be  determined  by 
such  landmarks  or  reference  to  such  landmarks  or  established  comers  of  United  States 
survey  as  may  be  agree<i  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  those  acting  under  his 
authority  and  the  State  of  Texas  or  those  acting  under  its  authority. 

Sbc.  3.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessarv',  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act:  I*rorided,  That  the  person  or  persons  appointed  and  employed  on 
the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Texas  are  to  be  paid  by  the  said  State:  Provided 
further,  That  no  persons  except  a  superintendent  or  commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
or  employed  in  this  service  by  the  United  States  but  such  as  are  required  to  make  the 
ne<'es8ar}'  observations  and  surx^eys  to  ascertain  such  line  and  make  return  uf  the  same. 

No  legislation  has  yet  been  enacted  relative  to  this  subject. 

CHIPPEWA  AND  MUNSEE  INDIANS  IN  KANSAS. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Juno 
7,  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  p.  D2),  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  appoint  a  *' discreet  person"  as  a  commissioner  to  visit  the 
Chippewa  and  Munsee  or  Christian  Indian  Reservation,  in  Franklin 
Count}',  Kans.,  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  title  of  each  Indian  to 
the  several  tracts  of  land  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  in  that  reser- 
vation. Under  the  law  and  the  instructions  given  him  he  was  required 
to  take  a  census  of  the  Indians  and  to  prepare  four  schedules,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  Indians  who  held  title  to  land  by  original  allotment,  by- 
purchase  and  approved  conversance,  or  b}^  inheritance,  giving  a 
description  of  the  allotment  held  or  owned  by  each  Indian,  and  the 
respective  share  in  such  lands  claimed  by  anyone,  as  heir  or  otherwise; 
the  ownership  of  lands  of  deceased  allottees  to  be  determined  under 
the  laws  of  Kansas  relating  to  descent. 

2.  Those  who  had  not  received  an  allotment  of  land  but  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  it  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
to  give  an  allotment  to  everyone. 

3.  All  the  lands  embraced  in  the  reservation,  designating  such  as 
should  be  patented  to  original  allottees,  purchasers,  or  their  respective 
heirs,  and  such  as  should  be  sold,  the  tracts  to  be  sold  being  either 
unallotted,  vacant,  or  not  capable  of  profitable  partition. 

4.  All  the  members  of  the  tribes  who  were  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  per  capita  distribution  of  the  tribal  funds  now  to  their  credit 
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on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  9  above 
referred  to. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1899,  C.  A.  Smart,  of  Ottawa,  Kans., 
appointed  as  such  commissioner,  submitted  his  first  report  giving  the 
status  of  each  of  the  104  allotments  and  selections  that  had  been  made, 
in  18G0  and  subsequently,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  July 
16,  1859,  with  the  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  bands  of  Chippewa 
Indians  and  the  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians  (12  Stat.,  p.  1105),  also 
of  the  tract  of  land  held  for  missionary  purposes  and  authorized  to  be 
patented  to  the  Moravian  Church  or.  its  constituted  authorities.  This 
was  found  to  be  a  laborious  work.  Owing  to  the  loose  customs  of 
Indians  in  regard  to  marriage  relations  it  was  found  very  difficult  to 
apply  to  the  questions  of  heirship  the  law  of  descent  in  force  in  Kan- 
sas. After  a  critical  administrative  examination  by  this  office,  with 
the  personal  assistance  of  Commissioner  Smart,  into  each  question  of 
inheritance  and  into  the  proportionate  share  of  each  claimant  to  inher- 
ited lands,  his  report  was  favorably  submitted  to  the  Department  and 
was  approved  January  8, 1900.  On  the  9th  of  May  last,  an  appeal  was 
made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  from  the  findings  of  Commis- 
sioner Smart  on  allotments  Nos.  09  and  70  in  favor  of  Christian  Kerl 
and  L^'dia  Kerl  respectively.  The  matter  having  been  referred  to  Com- 
missioner Smart  for  his  review,  he  reported  July  9  last  that  the  appeal 
was  well  taken,  for  he  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  deceased  child, 
under  the  law  of  descent  of  Kansas,  inherited  from  his  parents  as 
though  alive.  He  therefore  submitted  an  amendatory  report  on  allot- 
ments 69  and  79,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Department  July  17,  and 
approved  August  17,  1900. 

The  schedule  of  lands  to  be  patented,  with  the  names  of  the  respec- 
tive patentees,  was  approved  by  the  Department  and  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  instructions  to  issue 
patents  in  fee  as  reported  on  said  schedule.  These  patents  have  been 
prepared,  and  when  signed,  recorded,  and  forwarded  to  this  office  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  delivery.  The 
lands  scheduled  to  be  sold  have  been  appraised,  the  appraisement 
approved,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  instructed 
to  oflfer  the  same  for  sale  as  provided  in  the  law  above  referred  to. 

The  schedule  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  but  failed  to  receive  an 
allotment  was  approved  by  the  Department  August  KJ,  1900. 

The  schedule  of  the  whole  tribe  has  been  approved,  and  the  funds 
of  these  Indians  will  l)e  disbursed  per  capita  under  the  law  as  soon  as 
the  net  amount  to  1x5  disbursed  shall  be  known.  The  fund  arising 
from  the  lands  held  in  common  that  are  to  be  sold  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  Treasurv  for  the  benefit  of  those  meml^ers  who  have  never  received 
an  allotment  of  land. 
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PAYMENTS  FOR  OTO  AND  MISSOURI  LANDS  IN  KANSAS 

AND  NEBRASKA. 

This  loncz-pending  matter  has  finally'  been  disposed  of.  The  last 
annual  report  contains  the  proposition  of  settlement  which  was  sub- 
mitted April  20,  189(),  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel  on  behalf  of  the 
settlers  as  to  the  price  to  Ije  paid  by  delinquent  settlers  for  Oto  and 
Missouri  lands  in  Nebiuska  which  they  had  teen  occupying  for  many 
years.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  Oto  and  Missouri  Indians. 
Subsequently  Inspector  McLaughlin,  acting  under  Department  instruc- 
tions, again  conferred  with  the  Indians,  with  the  result  that  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1899,  they  entered  into  a  formal  agreement,  signed  by  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  male  adult  members  of  the  tribe,  consenting 
to  a  revision  and  adjustment  of  the  laud  sales  as  to  the  delinquent 
purchasers.     This  agreement  is  as  follows: 

We,  the  umlersigneil  adult  male  membera  of  the  Otoe  and  Miasouria  tribe  of  Indians, 
having  been  asnenibled  in  council  this  20th  day  of  November,  1899,  at  the  Otoe  sub- 
agency,  Noble  County,  Oklahoma  Territory,  in  response  to  the  request  of  James 
Mclaughlin,  Cnited  States  Indian  inspector,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  propo- 
sition for  the  settlement  of  differences  with  the  delinquent  purchawrs  of  lands  in  our 
late  reservation  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  being  fully  adviseti  by 
said  Indian  Inspector  McLaughlin  &s  to  our  rights  and  interest  in  the  premises,  do 
hereby  agree  to  a  settlement  of  said  differences  on  the  following  basis: 

I.  The  original  appraise<l  value  of  said  lands,  together  with  twenty-five  per  cent 
(25  per  cent)  of  such  appraise<l  value,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  settlement  rep- 
resent the  purchase  price  of  said  lands. 

II.  Interest  shall  be  compute(i  on  the  purchase  price  so  ascertained  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  (5  percent)  per  annum,  simple  interest,  from  the  date  that  interest 
should  l>e  computet!  under  the  original  act  of  Congrt»ss  providing  for  the  sale  of  said 
lands  t<)  date  of  payment. 

III.  From  the  amount  so  ascertainetl  to  l)e  due  in  each  instance  shall  be  deducted 
all  payments  heretofore  made  on  said  lands,  both  on  account  of  i)rincipal  and  inter- 
est, together  with  simple  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  five  percent  (5  percent) 
per  annum,  from  tlate  of  payment  until  date  of  final  payment,  and  the  balance 
remaining  after  deducting  said  payments  and  interest  thereon,  as  aforesaid,  from  the 
purcha.^  price  with  interest  thereon,  as  aforesaid,  shall  ))e  considered  the  amount 
still  due  from  said  settlers  and  purchasers  in  eat*h  instance. 

IV.  All  Comjmtations  to  lx»  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  we  fully  authorize  the  adjustment  of  the  matter  on  the  basis  as  above  set 
forth  and  as  provided  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1893. 

V.  It  is  further  understood  that  this  agreement  and  compromise  shall  apply  only 
to  the  purchase  money  now  delinquent,  and  that  we  will  in  no  event  agree  to  any 
further  adjustment  or  refunding  of  any  money  whatever  to  those  who  have  paid  the 
full  amounts  due  on  their  purchase**  made  at  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

In  a  comnmnication,  dated  February  14, 1900,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said: 

This  plan  of  a<ljustment  does  not  include  the  full-paid  purchasers,  and  I  do  not 
feel  authorize*!  to  give  it  my  approval  and  carry  it  into  effect,  considering  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  aet  of  March  3, 1893,  and  the  opinion  of  the  former  Assistant  Attorney- 
General,  in  which  I  concur.  I  believe,  however,  as  before  stated,  that  no  plan  of 
adjustment  which  includes  the  full-paid  purchasers  will  ever  be  consented  to  by  the 
Indians,  and  I  further  believe  that  the  fact  that  an  adjustment  as  to  the  full-paid 
purchasers  can  not  be  effected  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  or 
to  prevent  an  adjustment  as  to  the  delinquent  purchasers. 

It  is  now  more  than  sixteen  years  since  these  sales  occurred,  and  good  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  fair  dealing  toward  the  Indians  and  the  delinquent  purchasers, 
requires  that  the  matter  shall  be  adjusted,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  so  that  the 
Indians  may  receive  the  moneys  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  the  purchasers 
receive  title  to  the  lands.  The  plan  of  adjustment  consented  to  by  the  Indians 
November  20,  1899,  provides  that  they  shall  receive  from  the  delinquent  purchasers 
the  original  appraised  value  of  the  lands,  with  25  per  cent  added  thereto,  and  with 
interest  thereon  at  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Representatives  of  this  Department,  who 
have  inspected  the  land  and  ma-ie  diligent  inquiry  with  respect  to  their  appraisement 
and  value,  believe  that  this  is  a  reasonable  and  equitable  settlement  both  for  the 
Indians  and  the  delinquent  purchasers.  I  have  had  two  conferences  with  delega- 
tions from  the  tribes,  and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  matter  believe  that  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned  will  be  subserved  if  this  plan  of  adjustment  between 
the  Indians  and  the  delinquent  purchasers  is  authoritatively  adopted  and  carried 
into  effect. 

This  controversy,  so  long  pending,  should  be  closed  without  further  delay.  While 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  the  consent  of  the  purchasers  was  not  made  a  con- 
dition to  the  revision  and  adjustment  thereby  authorized,  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion that  about  110  out  of  a  total  of  123  delinquent  purchasers  have  joined  in 
proposing  this  adjustment  and  stand  ready  to  comply  with  its  tenns  if  it  be  approved. 
The  remaining  delinquent  purchasers  insist,  either  that  they  shall  receive  title  to 
the  lands  without  making  any  payment  at  all,  or  upon  the  payment  of  the  original 
appraise<l  value  with  interest  thereon  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  three  years.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  Indians  and  the  delinquent  purchasers  have,  with  practical 
unanimity,  consented  to  this  plan  of  adjustment.  • 

I  therefore  respectfully  transmit  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  confirming  the  revision 
and  adjustment  to  which  assent  has  thus  been  given,  and  earnestly  recommend  that 
it  receive  vour  favorable  consideration. 

The  agreement  of  November  20,  1899,  wa.s  confirmed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  April  4,  1890  (31  Stats.  59).  The  act  directs  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  purchasers  of 
lands  of  the  amounts  due  and  unpaid  on  their  purchases.  Within  one 
year  thereafter  it  is  made  the  duty  of  such  purcha.sers  to  make  full 
payment  of  the  amounts  due,  in  default  of  which  the  entiy  of  any 
delinquent  purchaser  shall  be  canceled  and  his  lands  resold  at  not  less 
than  the  appi-aised  value,  and  in  no  case  less  than  $2. 50  per  acre.  Upon 
making  such  complete  payment  within  the  time  limited,  each  purchaser, 
his  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent 
for  the  lands  purchased. 

PIPESTONE  RESERVATION  AGREEMENT. 

In  my  last  annual  report  (p.  136)  reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  negotiations  had  been  conducted  by  inspector  James  McLaughlin 
with  the  Yankton  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  the  Pipestone  Reserva- 
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tion,  containing  the  noted  Red  Pipestone  quarries,  near  Pipestone, 
Minn.,  but  that  the  negotiations  bad  been  unsuccessful  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  price  asked  by  the  Indians  was  regarded  as  excessive. 
In  compliance  with  departmental  instructions  the  inspector  resumed 
negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  the  ccvssion  of  that  reservation  on 
September  23,  1899,  and  October  2,  1899,  an  agreement  to  that  effect 
was  concluded. 

The  purchase  price  fixed  in  the  agreement  for  the  entire  reservation, 
containing  648.2  acres,  is  ^100,000.  Of  thjs  amount  ^25,000  is  to  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle,  the  same  to  be  distributed 
as  equally  as  possible  among  the  memljers  of  the  Yankton  tribe.  The 
balance,  $75,000,  is  to  be  paid  in  cash,  pro  rata,  to  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  belonging  to  the  tribe. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  the  Yankton  Indians,  and  they 
alone,  shall  be  permitted,  as  has  been  their  custom  for  unnumbered 
generations,  to  go  upon  that  portion  of  the  reservation,  not  exceeding 
40  acres  in  area,  which  embraces  the  quarries,  to  procure  and  remove 
pipestone  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  the^^  may  desire,  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  40-acre  tract  referred  to  is  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary',  with  the  concurrence  of  a  delegation  of  five 
Yankton  Indians,  and  is  to  be  suitably  marked  and  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  copy  of  the  agreement,  with  draft  of  bill  providing  for  its  ratifi- 
cation, and  copies  of  all  the  papers,  were  submitted  to  the  Department 
on  Februar}^  1,  1900,  and  resubmitted  on  March  23,  for  transmission 
to  Congress.  March  24  the  Department  transmitted  the  papers  to 
Congress  with  recommendation  for  favorable  action.  (See  H.  B.  Doc. 
No.  535,  Fifty -sixth  Congress,  1st  session.)  Congress,  however,  failed 
to  ratify  the  agreement. 

Owing  to  the  present  status  of  that  reservation  and  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  a  valuable  school  plant  there  and  is  about  to  expend 
considerable  more  money  for  additional  buildings,  the  desirability  of 
securing  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  and  thus  obtaining  undis- 
puted title  to  the  land  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION,  MONTANA. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  May  31, 1900  (31  Stats. ,  p.  221, 
and  p.  529  of  this  report),  appropriates  $171,615.44  *'to  pay  for  cer- 
tain lands  and  improvements,  as  recommended  by  United  States  Indian 
Inspector  James  McLaughlin  in  his  three  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  dated,  respectively,  November  14,  1898,  and  February  3 
and  16,  1900." 
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June  11  this  office  recommended  that  Inspector  McLaughlin  be 
designated  to  obtain  deeds  for  the  lands  and  improvements  of  the 
vendors  and  to  see  that  the  improvements  sold  to  the  Government 
were  intact,  etc.  He  was  instructed  accordingly  by  the  Department, 
June  18  and  July  17,  at  the  request  of  the  Department,  further 
instructions  were  given  him  by  this  office. 

It  was  decided,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  office,  that  the 
white  settlers,  or  beneficiaries  of  the  appropriation,  should  be  paid  by 
warrants  drawn  in  their  favor  on  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  that 
the  heads  of  46  Indian  families  residing  east  of  Tongue  River  should 
be  paid  for  their  improvements,  through  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  of  the  Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.  He  was  fully  instructed 
on  August  10,  1900,  respecting  such  payments,  and  funds  have  been 
placed  to  his  credit  for  that  purpose. 

Most  of  the  deeds  have  been  obtained  by  the  inspector  from  the 
white  settlers.  They  have  been  considered  by  this  office  and  the 
Department,  and  the  claims  of  the  settlers  are  on  the  way  to  final 
adjustment. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS. 

During  last  year  the  Albuquerque  Land  and  Irrigation  Company,  a 
corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
sought  to  appropriate  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  a 
point  just  south  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe,  and  to  construct  a  canal 
through  the  lands  of  the  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Sandia  pueblos  as 
well  as  the  lands  of  numerous  individuals.  All  of  those  lands,  except 
the  San  Felipe  pueblo,  are  supplied  with  water  for  iiTigation  from  the 
Rio  Grande  by  means  of  several  irrigating  ditches  whose  dams  or  heads 
are  below  the  point  of  "extraction  proposed  by  the  company.  There  was 
much  opposition  by  residents  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  canal,  not 
only  to  its  survey,  but  also  to  the  appropriation  of  water  by  the  com- 
pany, which  resulted  in  numberless  proceedings  before  the  Territorial 
courts. 

Suit  having  been  instituted  by  the  company  in  the  district  court  of 
Santa  Fe  County^,  N.  Mex.^  against  the  pueblo  of  Sandia  et  al.,  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  Judge  McFie  of  said  court  held  that  the  company  had  a  legal 
right  to  construct  the  canal  across  the  Indian  lands  without  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  At  the  same  time  the  court  found 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  filed  by  counsel 
for  both  parties  to  the  suit,  the  Indian  pueblos  were  entitled  to  their 
rights  as  prior  appropriators  of  water  in  the  Rio  Grande.  By  this 
decree  the  Pueblos  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  water  to  the  full  capacity 
of  their  present  ditches.     November  28,  1899,  the  agent  in  charge  of 
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the  Pueblo  agency  was  instructed  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
under  the  decree  were  fully  protected. 

The  lands  of  several  of  the  pueblos  in  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex. ,  were 
assessed  for  taxation  by  the  officials  of  that  county  and  were  included 
in  the  published  delinquent  tax  list  for  1898  and  prior  years.  Notice 
w^s  given  that  the  tax  collector  would,  on  December  26,  1899,  apply 
to  the  district  court  of  Bernalillo  Count}^  for  judgment  and  for  an  order 
of  sale  to  satisfy  the  same.  As  the  payment  by  the  Pueblos  of  these 
taxes,  even  for  one  year,  would  be  to  them  a  very  serious  matter  and 
unexpected  burden,  since  they  have  never  before  been  compelled  to 
pay  taxes  upon  their  lands,  the  special  attorney  for  the  Pueblo  Indians 
suggested  that  Congress  be  asked  to  exempt  them  from  taxation  for  a 
certain  period,  or  until  Congress  shall  have  declared  them  citizens  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Department  by  this 
office  on  November  29, 1899,  and  on  December  23  the  Department  issued 
instructions  direct  to  the  special  attorney  to  present  every  reasonable 
defense  against  the  proposed  tax  sale. 

April  7, 1900,  the  Department  was  informed  by  the  office  that  Judge 
Crumpacker  of  the  district  court  of  Bernalillo  County  had  held  that 
the  property  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  was  not  taxable.  Although 
expressing  himself  as  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
position  taken  by  him  in  the  matter,  the  judge  thought  that  the  Ter- 
ritorial authorities  were  better  able  to  carry  the  case  to  the  supreme 
court  of  New  Mexico.  The  matter  is  now  pending  on  appeal  to  the 
latter  court.  Should  the  Territorial  authorities  obtain  a  revei*sal  of 
Judge  Crumpacker's  decision  by  the  higher  court,  the  office  proposes 
to  suggest  to  the  Department  the  propriety  of  obtaining  Federal  legis- 
lation exempting  the  Pueblos  from  taxation. 

Congress  having  made  no  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  a  special 
attornev  for  the  Pueblos  for  the  current  fiscal  vear,  the  Indians  have 
been  without  the  aid  of  legal  counsel  since  June  30  last. 

ZUNI  PUEBLO  GRANT. 

A  bill  (H.  R.  8635)  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Februarv  10,  1900,  ^'To  confirm  title  to  certain  land  to  the  Indians  of 
the  pueblo  of  Zuni  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,"  and  was  favor- 
ably reported  (Report  1571)  without  amendment  from  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  May  17,  1900. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  title  in  and  to  their  land  be  con- 
firmed to  these  Indians  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  as  all  the 
title  papers  held  by  these  Indians,  for  land  occupied  b}'  them  for  over 
two  hundred  yeai's,  were  a  few  yeai*s  ago  accidentally  destroyed 
by  fire. 
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NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

The  claim  of  the  New  York  Indians  for  compensation  for  lands  in 
Kansas,  growing  out  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Buffalo  Creek  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1838,  having  been  finally  adjudicated  before  the  Court  of 
Claims,  it  was  referred  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  for  an  appro- 
priation. Instead  of  providing  specific  legislation  for  the  payment  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  as  was  proposed  by 
this  office  in  a  bill  formulated  for  that  purpose,  Congress,  by  the  act 
of  Febniar}^  9, 1900,  simply  appropriated  the  amount  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  rendered  November  23,  1898,  with  interest 
from  that  date  to  the  date  of  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  April 
19,  1899,  viz,  Jl, 998, 744. 46.  It  is  presumed  that  following  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  '*01d  Settler"  Cherokee  and  similar  cases,  special 
legislation  will  be  provided  to  enable  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  the  distribution  of  the  judgment.  This  was  provided  for  iu 
the  bill  proposed  by  this  office. 

ABOLISHMENT   OF  THE  OSAGE  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  crisis  in  Osage  governmental  affairs  wa«  reached  in  the  election  of 
tribal  officers  in  1898.  After  a  bitter  factional  controversy,  and  after 
an  investigation  had  been  conducted  by  Inspector  McLaughlin,  the 
Department,  on  February  21,  1899,  decided  the  contest  in  favor  of 
Black  Dog,  representing  the  full-blood  clement,  as  principal  chief, 
and  Ma  shah  ke  tah,  the  candidate  of  the  progressive  or  mixed-blood 
party,  as  assistant  principal  chief.  The  Osages,  however,  became 
involved  in  another  dispute  over  the  election  of  members  of  the  national 
council,  which  was  only  settled  by  the  Department  order  of  January 
18, 1900,  recognizing  twelve  members  as  having  been  duly  elected  and 
constituting  a  quorum  of  the  council,  leaving  three  vacancies  to  be 
filled  by  that  body. 

These  and  other  considerations  impelled  the  office,  on  February  21, 
1900,  to  recommend  the  issuance  of  a  Departmental  order  abolishing 
the  Osage  national  government,  excepting  the  national  council  and  the 
offices  of  principal  chief  and  assistant  principal  chief.  Such  an  order 
was  issued  March  30.  May  19  the  office  recommended  the  abolishment 
of  the  national  council  which  was  ordered  b3'^the  Department  May  21, 
1900. 

The  principal  causes  that  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Osage  tribal 
government  were:  (1)  Acrimonious  disputes  between  the  two  factions 
over  elections;  (2)  entire  absence  of  harmony  l)etween  the  Osage  ti'ibal 
officers  and  the  Indian  agent  in  the  administration  of  tribal  affairs; 
(3)  the  selection  of  ignorant  men  as  officeholders,  and  (4)  the  profligate 
use  of  moneys  received  from  permit  taxes. 
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The  tribal  government  was  abolished  after  the  conditions  had  been 
fully  investigated  by  a  special  Indian  agent  and  after  the  facts  developed 
in  his  investigation  had  been  carefully  considered  by  this  office  and 
the  Depaitment.  It  was  determined  upon  as  the  wisest  step  to  take, 
in  view  of  the  tangle  into  which  the  affairs  of  the  Osage  Nation  had 
gotten.  It  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  expenses  and  consequently 
a  considerable  saving  to  the  tribe  in  the  amounts  heretofore  expended 
for  salaries  of  a  long  list  of  tribal  officials. 

WENATCHI  INDIANS. 

For  several  3^ears  considerable  attention  has  been  given  by  the  office 
to  the  Indians  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Mission  and  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  known  as  the  Wenatchi,  and  to  those  scattered  along  the 
Columbia  River  in  that  part  of  the  State,  formerly  known  as  the 
Palouse,  but  now  generally'  included  under  the  head  of  Wenatchi. 
These  Indians  had  always  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Yakima 
Nation,  and,  under  instructions  of  this  office,  the  Crow,  Flathead,  etc., 
commissioners  who  were  authorized  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Yakima,  made  a  final  effort  to  persuade  the  Wenatchi  to  remove  to 
that  reservation.  An  effort  was  also  made  by  Special  Allotting  Agent 
W.  E.  Casson,  while  making  additional  allotments  on  that  reserve  two 
3'^ear8  ago,  to  get  these  Indians  to  remove  there  and  take  allotments, 
but  without  avail.  The  Wenatchi  claimed  that  they  were  not  a  part 
of  the  Yakima  Nation,  that  they  spoke  a  different  language,  and  that 
thoy  should  not  be  affiliated  with  them. 

It  was  therefore  concluded  to  allot  lands  to  these  Indians  in  severalty 
where  they  now  reside,  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allot- 
ment act,  as  amended,  and  on  January  29,  1900,  Special  Allotting 
Agent  Casson  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Wenatchee  for  that  pur- 
pose. June  22  Mr.  Casson  made  a  detailed  report  regarding  his  work 
among  these  Indians  and  the  difficulties  attending  it,  from  which 
report  the  following  extracts  are  made: 

The  good  land  had  all  l)een  taken  up  for  many  years,  and  only  now  and  then  a 
piece  that  an  Indian  would  accept.  We  often  spent  two  or  three  days  to  find  land 
for  a  single  one. 

There  were  a  number  of  Indians  whose  linen  were  not  fully  established,  who  had 
applied  under  the  Indian  homestead  act,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  in  trouble 
between  themselves  and  in  other  cases  w^ith  white  iKJople.  We  straightened  out  all 
such  cases. 

There  were  several  cases  in  which  Indians  were  in  conflict  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  and  had  been  notified  to  make  election  under  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  im 
hold  same,  but  they  had  failed  to  do  so  and  refused  on  account  of  advice  given  them 
by  John  Ilamilt.  In  these  oases  I  have  secured  the  election  of  all  the  Indians,  and 
fileii  same  with  the  Waterville  land  office. 

I  made  18  allotments,  which  I  have  filed  at  the  Waterville  land  office.  I  also  filed 
two  applications  of  Martin  Enias  and  wife  for  80  acres  each  of  land  filed  upon  by 
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Charley  Suis  up  kin,  homestead  entry  66,  December  22, 1890,  for  SE  J  of  sec.  18,  T.  23 
N.,  R.  20  E.,  to  be  put  on  record  as  soon  as  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  OflSce  ordered  the  entry  canceled. 

I  think  the  Wenatchi  Indians  are  above  the  average;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  quite 
in<iustrious  and  well  behaved.  They  no  doubt  could  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  wire  for  fences  and  farm  machinery, 
etc.  They  all  have  great  confidence  in  John  Hamilt,  their  chief,  and  he  tries  very 
hard  to  have  them  do  right  They  are  devout  Catholics,  and  go  to  their  church  every 
Sunday  and  hold  services  by  themselves. 

As  I  have  written  your  office  before,  the  only  solution  I  can  see  to  the  land  problem 
for  the  Wenatchi  Indians  is  to  allot  them  on  the  south  half  of  the  Cohille  Reservation. 
The  work  has  been  very  slow  and  tedious  for  the  reasons  before  given,  but  many 
cases  have  been  settled  and  several  put  in  shape  for  settlement  as  soon  as  the  railroad 
company  relinquishes.  I  will  keep  in  correspondence  with  these  people,  and  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  get  them  to  take  pteps  to  prove  up  when  the  proper  time  comes. 

As  these  Indians  had  at  various  times  during  the  past  few  years 
expressed  a  willingness  to  remove  to  the  Colville  Reservation,  provided 
the}*^  were  given  allotments  there,  the  office,  July  19,  1900,  instructed 
Mr.  Casson  to  ascertain  the  real  wishes  of  the  Indians  in  this  regard, 
to  find  out  how  man}^  would  go,  and  whether  there  were  suitable  lands 
on  the  Colville  Kesei'vation  not  used  or  required  by  the  Indians  already 
there  upon  which  the  Wenatchi  might  be  located,  and  to  report  whether 
if  their  removal  was  effected  these  Indians  would  be  likel}^  to  remain 
there  and  build  up  homes  for  themselves.  August  1  Mr.  Casson  replied 
from  Mission,  Wash.,  as  follows: 

I  find  from  talking  with  the  Wenatchi  Indians  that  they  as  a  rule  are  desirous  of 
taking  allotments  on  the  south  half  of  the  Ck)lville  Reservation.  John  Hamilt,  the 
chief,  and  the  leading  men  among  the  Wenatchi  are  anxious  to  have  their  people 
allotted  on  the  Colville — i.  e.,  those  who  liave  no  lands  upon  the  public  domain.  The 
Indians  who  have  homes  here  are  anxious  to  secure  allotments  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  John  Hamilt  to-day,  and  he  says  it  is  useless  to  try  to  allot 
them  upon  the  Colville  Reservation  this  fall  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  are 
nearly  all  m  the  mountains  now  picking  berries,  fishing,  etc.,  and  will  be  gone  until 
September  1,  when  they  will  go  to  Yakima  to  pick  hops,  and  will  be  gone  a  month 
there,  and  will  then  return  and  go  to  the  mountains  and  hunt  until  the  snow  drives 
them  home.  He  ( Hamilt)  says  about  May  1  next  year  is  the  time  to  begin  the  work, 
as  the  Indians  could  all  go  and  attend  to  making  selections.  I  fully  agree  with  him 
that  nothing  could  be  done  this  fall. 

The  Wenatchi  Indians  say  there  is  plenty  of  good,  vacant  land  on  the  part  of  the 
reservation  where  they  want  to  be  allotted. 

I  met  Agent  Anderson  in  consultation,  and  he  is  anxious  to  have  them  allotted  on 
his  reservation,  but  agrees  it  is  not  the  right  time  of  year  to  undertake  the  work.  He 
further  says  he  can  attend  to  having  them  allotted,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  good 
land  for  them.  I  am  anxious  to  have  these  people  allotted  in  order  to  protect  and 
provide  for  the  children  and  young  people  now  growing  up. 

A  few  of  the  young  men  would  go  and  improve  their  allotment  if  allotted  there, 
but  a  great  many  of  the  allotments  would  be  owned  by  women  and  children  who 
would  remain  here  with  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  ones  who  would  remove  to  and  live  upon  their  lands  would  need  assistance  m 
the  Hhape  of  hamesH,  wagons,  plows,  wire  for  fences,  etc.,  and  if  given  some  help 
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would  make  good  use  of  it.  They  are  above  the  average  Indians  and  they  should  be 
given  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  given. 

Some  of  them  have  good  fanns  here  that  white  people  are  very  anxious  to  pur- 
chase, and  some  few  of  the  Indians  would  like  to  sell  and  go  to  the  reservation,  while 
others  do  not  wish  to  sell,  but  do  want  to  provide  lands  for  the  children  growing  up. 

I  can  not  give  you  the  number  of  Indians  who  would  accept  lands  on  the  reserva- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  they  are  nearly  all  away;  however,  I  think  nearly  all  would 
accept  lands  who  are  not  owners  of  land.  They  will  always  spend  more  or  less  time 
here  if  allotted  on  the  reservation,  but  at  the  same  time  as  the  children  become  old 
enough  to  farm  they  would  gra<lually  become  weaned  away  from  here  and  live  upon 
their  lands. 

The  Colville  Reservation  was  sot  aside  by  Executive  order  dated 
July  2,  1872,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  therein  named,  "and  for  such 
other  Indians  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate 
thereon.''  As  the  Wenatchi  disclaim  all  connection  with  the  Yakima, 
the  office  believes  that  the  Department  would  be  warranted  in  settling 
such  of  these  Indians  on  the  Colville  Reservation  as  desire  to  go  there 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  homes,  and  that  this  should  be  done.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  allot  lands  to  them 
in  severalty  until  all  the  Indians  on  the  south  half  of  the  Colville 
Reservation  come  to  be  allotted.  It  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the 
office  to  settle  the  question  of  providing  for  homes  for  all  these  people 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

With  his  report  of  June  22,  1900,  Mr.  Casson  inclosed  a  census  of 
the  Wenatchi,  including  those  scattered  along  the  Columbia,  giving 
names,  ages,  relationship,  and  stating  whether  they  now  have  lands  or 
not.  The  list  contains  166  names.  About  one-half  the  Indians  now 
have  lands,  including  the  eighteen  allotted  by  him. 

CHIEF  JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BAND  OF  NEZ  PERCfi. 

Last  March  Chief  Joseph  visited  this  city  and  submitted  to  this 
office  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to  leave  his  present  location  on  the  Col- 
ville Reservation  in  Washington  and  return  with  his  band  of  about 
150  Nez  Perc^  to  Wallowa  Valley,  Oregon  This,  he  claimed,  was  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  and  was  his  own  home  until  he  and  his  people 
were  removed  from  Idaho  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1877,  at  the  close 
of  the  Nez  Perc6  war.  By  Department  reference  the  office  also 
received  a  communication,  dated  April  7, 1900,  from  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  United  States  Amiy,  recommending  that  Joseph's  request 
>>e  gi'anted. 

April  21,  11)(»,  the  office  submitted  a  report  to  the  Department  on 
the  history  and  status  of  this  band  of  Nez  Perc^,  the  condition  of  the 
Wallowa  Valley,  and  the  treaties  with  the  Nez  Perc^  tribe,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  Joseph's  request  to  be  removed  to  the  Wallowa 
Valley  or  elsewhere  be  denied.     Joseph,  having  been  informed  of  this 
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action,  requested  a  conference  with  the  office,  which  was  granted  May 
1  fast.  On  the  3d  of  that  month  a  report  of  the  conference  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department,  with  the  recommendation  that  an  inspector 
be  instructed  to  accompany  Joseph  to  the  Wallowa  Valley  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  land  sufficient  and  suitable  could  be 
found  therein  for  making  allotments  to  him  and  his  band.  May  24 
Inspector  James  McLaughlin  was  so  instructed,  and  June  23, 1900,  he 
submitted  his  report,  of  which  the  following  is  a  r^sum^: 

The  Wallowa  Valley  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  and  averages  about  15  miles  in  width.  It  has  four  pros- 
perous towns,  Wallowa,  Lostine,  Enterprise,  and  Joseph,  the  latter 
being  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  and  about  1  mile  from  the  foot  of 
Wallowa  Lake,  a  lake  situated  in  a  gap  of  the  Powder  River  Mountain 
where  the  range  is  8,000  feet  high.  The  upper  townships  of  the  val- 
ley, Joseph  and  Prairie  Creek,  extend  into  the  mountains,  and  only 
about  one-third  of  their  area  is  tillable.  The  lake  is  fast  becoming  a 
favorite  summer  resort.  It  is  1  mile  wide,  4  miles  long,  and  275  feet 
deep,  with  a  temperature  in  summer  of  about  45^.  The  adjoining 
lands  are  held  very  high,  one  80-acre  tract  at  the  outlet  (north  end) 
being  valued  at  W,000. 

The  country  south  of  the  Wallowa  Lake  is  rough,  broken,  and 
worthless,  except  the  lower  portions  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
grazed  by  cattle  and  sheep  about  three  months  of  the  year.  This  is 
true  of  the  country  east  of  Wallowa  Lake  and  of  the  town  of  Joseph, 
through  to  Snake  River,  about  30  miles,  except  in  the  narrow  valleys 
of  the  Imnaha  River  and  its  tributaries,  which  are  from  2,500  to  3,500 
feet  lower  than  the  plateau  levels  of  the  surrounding  country.  Every 
spot  in  these  narrow  valleys  is  under  irrigation  and  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  devoted  chiefly  to  fruit  orchards,  even  tropical  fruits  being 
successfully  raised,  protected  as  they  are  by  the  high  canyon  walls 
between  which  the  creeks  run. 

In  Wallowa  County,  which  is  the  northeastern  countv  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  lands  are  held  at  from  $5  to  $75  per  acre,  and  in  the  Wal- 
lowa Valley  at  from  $20  to  $75  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  the  nature  of  improvements.  The  following  is  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  lands  in  Wallowa  County: 

Tillable  lands $166,420 

Nontillable  lands 193,625 

Town  lots 12,040 

Improvements  on  lands 101, 250 

Improvements  on  lots 52,205 

Total  assessed  value 525, 540 

For  actual  value  add  50  per  cent 262, 770 

Approximate  actual  value 788,310 

6266 12 
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The  assessed  valuation  of  realty  and  live  stock  is  about  $1,100,000,  to 
which  should  be  added  50  per  cent  on  realty  and  33i  per  cent  on  live 
stock  to  arrive  at  the  actual  value  of  such  property. 

The. county  has  a  population  approximating  6,000,  mainly  located  in 
the  Wallowa  Valley.  The  votes  polled  in  the  county  at  the  recent 
State  election  were  as  follows: 

Wallowa  precmct 250 

Loetine  precinct 200 

Enterprise  precinct 236 

Joseph  precinct 160 

Prairie  Creek  precinct 87 

Trout  Creek  precinct 85 

Total  votes  in  Wallowa  Valley  proper 1, 017 

Divide  precinct  (which  is  east  of  Prairie  Creek  in  the  Sheep  Creek 

country) 30 

Imnaha  prednct,  including  the  settlers  along  the  tributaries  of 

the  Imnaha  River 160 

Paradise,  Flora,  and  Lost  Prairie  precincts,  which  are  in  the 

northern  portion  of  the  county .' 300 

Number  of  votes  cast  in  Wallowa  County  in  May,  1900 1, 507 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  Wallowa  County  is  well  populated,  and 
that  practically  all  desirable  agricultural  lands  in  the  county  which 
control  adjacent  grazing  privileges  are  owned  by  whites  and  mostly 
occupied  by  the  owners.  The  settlers  are  an  intelligent  and  prosperous 
class  of  farmers  and  stock  growers,  who  have  their  farm  lands  nearly 
all  under  irrigation  and  well  fenced. 

Unless  some  portion  of  Wallowa  Valley  were  included,  suitable  agri- 
cultui*al  lands  for  Joseph  and  his  band  could  not  be  found  in  the 
county,  and  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  secure  any  portion  of  Wal- 
lowa Valley  upon  which  to  locate  those  Indians.  Even  the  two  upper 
townships,  less  valuable  than  any  others  in  the  valley,  could  not  be  pur- 
chased with  their  improvements  for  less  than  $150,000.  No  one  with 
whom  the  inspector  conferred  manifested  any  desire  to  sell  his  hold- 
ings; while  all  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  Joseph's  band  being 
brought  into  that  country. 

While  a  majority  of  the  settlers  of  the  Wallowa  Valley  retain  no 
ill  will  against  the  Nez  Percfi  for  the  troubles  of  1877,  yet  there  are 
some  whose  relatives  wei'e  ravished  and  killed  by  Indians  on  Salmon 
River  and  Camas  Prairie  during  that  outbreak  who  vow  vengeance 
against  all  members  of  the  band,  and  more  particularly  against  Joseph, 
and  many  of  the  settlers  predict  that  should  the  Indians  be  returned 
to  this  valley  to  stay  permanently  Joseph  would  be  assassinated  within 
a  voar. 

Joseph's  band  would  now  hardly  recognize  this  valle)^  as  the  one 
over  which  they  roamed  twenty-three  years  ago,  with  an  abundance 
of  game  in  the  mountains  and  fish  in  the  streams.     The  game  has 
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almost  entirely  disappeared  and  fish  are  fewer  every  year.  Moreover, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  band  to  remain  in  Wallowa  only  during  the 
summer  months  and  to  return  into  the  valleys  of  Imnaha  and  Snake 
rivers  about  the  end  of  October,  remaining  there  all  winter. 

In  the  Nespelim  Valley,  Washington,  where  Joseph  and  his  band 
have  been  located  for  seventeen  years,  the  climate  is  much  milder  in 
winter  than  in  the  Wallowa  Valley.  The  lands  are  equal  to  the  aver- 
age lands  in  the  mountains  of  Oregon,  and  superior  to  the  greater  por- 
tion lying  outside  of  the  more  fertile  valleys.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  equal 
to  the  Wallowa  Valley,  except  that  the  area  of  the  bottom  land  is  not 
so  extensive.  The  Nespelim  Valley  also  equals,  if  it  is  not  better  than 
the  Wallowa  Valley  for  both  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Nespelim  and 
Little  Nespelim  rivers  are  both  good  trout  streams.  The  San  Poil 
River,  about  30  miles  east  of  Joseph's  settlement,  and  entirely  within 
the  south  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
salmon  fishing  streams  in  eastern  Washington.  Thei*e  are  immense 
quantities  of  ''huckleberries''  in  the  mountains,  from  which  the  Indi- 
ans derive  quite  a  revenue.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  the  surface  is  well 
sodded,  and  native  grasses  are  luxuriant. 

The  Nespelim  River  has  excellent  valley  lands  on  both  sides  for 
some  15  miles  in  length,  and  averaging  about  1  mile  in  width.  The 
Little  Nespelim,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  main  river  and  running 
nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  similar,  except  that  the  stream  and  valley 
are  smaller.  Both  of  these  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  moun- 
tains and  are  swift-running,  never-failing  streams  of  excellent  water, 
sufficient  to  irrigate  the  lands  of  their  respective  valleys.  The  val- 
leys alone  afford  ample  tillable  land  for  twice  the  number  of  Indians 
now  located  upon  that  portion  of  the  Colville  Reservation.  Excellent 
pine  timber  is  plentiful  on  the  uplands  and  along  the  foothills  of  the 
adjacent  mountains.  The  Indians  can  obtain  all  the  lumber  they  need 
free  of  cost  if  they  will  but  fell  the  trees  and  get  the  logs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment mill.  The  main  Nespelim  River  furnishes  a  good  water  power 
which  runs  a  flour  mill  and  a  sawmill,  both  in  good  condition  and 
capable  of  doing  first-class  work.  They  are  used  exclusively  for 
grinding  into  flour  the  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians,  and  sawing  for 
their  use  the  logs  brought  by  them  to  the  mill. 

Chief  Joseph  has  a  large  tract  of  excellent  land  inclosed  with  a  good 
fence  and  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  main  Nespelim  River.  A 
portion  of  it  is  very  good  meadow  land  and  there  is  also  some  timber 
and  all  the  land  is  tillable.  On  this  tract  he  has  a  small  house  in 
fairly  good  condition,  but  a  poor  barn.  He  is  not  living  here  but  upon 
another  tract  near  by,  upon  which  he  has  built  another  house,  situated 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  subagency.  The  fields  occu- 
pied by  his  band  are  nearly  all  fenced  and  include  both  meadow  and 
pasture. 
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Joseph  is  regarded  as  a  nonprogressive  Indian,  one  who  will  not 
work,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  advancement  of  his  people  is  greatly 
retarded  by  his  influence  which  offers  no  encouragement  to  industrial 
pursuits.  The  inspector  is  convinced  that  he  does  not  represent  the 
wishes  of  his  entire  band  regarding  his  desired  change  of  location,  but 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  do  not  wish  to  leave  Nespelim. 

From  these  facts  it  seemed  clear  that  neither  the  welfare  nor  the 
happiness  of  the  Indians  nor  the  good  of  the  service  would  be  pro- 
moted by  allowing  Joseph  and  his  band  to  remove  from  their  present 
location  to  the  Wallowa  Valley,  and  this  office  reported  accordingly  to 
the  Department  July  21  last.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  Septem- 
ber 4  and  the  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  CoUville  Agency  has 
been  instructed  to  advise  Joseph  of  that  decision. 

YAKIMA  BOUNDARY  CLAIM. 

For  some  years  the  Yakima  Indians  in  Washington  have  claimed 
that  the  southern  and  western  boundary  of  their  reservation  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  survey  was  erroneous,  and  that  tliey  were 
deprived  of  lands  which  should  properly  be  embraced  within  the  res- 
eiTation  boundaries.  Somewhat  more  than  two  years  ago,  after  care- 
fully looking  into  the  matter  the  office  concluded,  as  indicated  in  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  April  12, 18P8,  that  there 
were  good  grounds,  at  least,  for  the  contention  of  the  Indians  that  a 
portion  of  the  tract  intended  to  be  reserved  for  them  had  been 
excluded  on  the  west  by  the  Government  survey. 

During  the  fall  of  1898,  in  accordance  with  departmental  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  E.  C.  Barnard,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  proceeded  to  the 
locality  in  question  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examination  of  the 
disputed  west  boundary.  He  was  prevented,  however,  by  heavy  snows 
from  completing  the  work  at  that  time,  and  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions of  the  Department,  dated  August  23,  1899,  the  examination  was 
renewed  September  15  and  concluded  October  15,  1899.  January 
12,  1900,  Mr.  Barnard  made  his  report  to  the  Geographer  of  the 
Greological  Survey,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  reservation  and  of 
the  territory  in  dispute.  He  states  as  a  result  of  his  investigation 
that  the  wording  of  the  treaty  of  1855  can  not  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  topography  of  the  country;  that  the  reservation  as  at  present 
surveyed  does  not  extend  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
as  provided  in  the  treaty,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  Indians  have 
been  deprived  by  the  survey  of  the  boundary  as  it  now  exists  of  a 
tract  of  territory  embracing  about  367,878  acres.  The  boundary  of 
the  tract  claimed  by  the  Indians  does  not  extend  as  far  west  as  Mr. 
Barnard  thinks  it  should  and  embi*aces  a  tract  of  only  293,837  acres, 
or  64,041  acres  less  than  he  thinks  they  are  entitled  to. 
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This  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Department  April  6,  1900,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  the  findings  of  Mr.  Barnard,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  tract  claimed  by  the  Indians — 293,837  acres — ^be  approved, 
and  that  action  be  taken  to  secure  reimbursement  to  the  Indians  for 
the  lands  of  which  they  have  thus  been  deprived.  In  a  reply,  dated 
April  7,  the  Department  approved  of  Mr.  Barnard's  findings  to  the 
extent  indicated,  and  directed  the  office  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  item 
for  submission  to  Congress  granting  authority  for  the  detail  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  an  Indian  inspector  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Yakima  Indians  for  the  adjustment  of  their  claim  to  the 
lands  in  question.  Such  item  was  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  office 
to  the  Department,  together  with  copies  of  all  the  reports,  papers,  and 
maps,  April  16, 1900,  and  on  April  20  the  Depai*tment  transmitted  the 
same  to  Congress.  (See  House  Doc.  No.  621,  Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
Ist  session.) 

Congress,  however,  did  not  enact  the  desired  legislation  authorizing 
negotiations,  but  it  made  provision  in  the  deficiency  act  approved  June 
6,  1900,  for  the  continuation  of  the  Crow,  Flathead,  etc.,  commission. 

This  commission  is  authorized  by  the  act  originally  providing  for 
its  appointment  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Yakima  Indians 
for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  surplus  lands.  In  instructing  this 
commission,  July  6,  1900,  this  claim  of  the  Yakima  Indians  for  lands 
excluded  from  the  western  portion  of  their  reservation  was  referred 
to,  and  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  adjust  the  matter,  if  pos- 
sible, by  inserting  in  any  agreement  negotiated  a  provision  for  the 
payment  to  the  Indians  of  such  sum  as  they  could  agree  upon  as  com- 
pensation for  the  excluded  lands,  the  terms  to  be  just  both  to  the 
Indians  and  to  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  an  agree- 
ment is  concluded  with  the  Yakima  Indians,  as  indicated,  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  this  claim  may  be  arranged  and  the  same  ratified  by 
Congress. 

STOCKBRIDGE  AND  MUNSEE  INDIANS. 

On  account  of  the  very  small  quantity  of  land  owned  by  these 
Indians,  action  looking  to  the  allotment  of  their  reservation  in  sever- 
alty has  been  deferred.  Because  of  the  insufficiency  of  land,  allot- 
ments can  not  be  made  under  the  treaty  of  February  5, 1856  (11  Stats., 
663),  and  should  allotments  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  each  Indian 
would  receive  only  about  19  or  20  acres. 

For  a  year  or  more  the  office  has  been  considering  the  feasibility  of 
giving  to  those  Indians  living  off  the  reservation,  and  to  those  residing 
with  the  Seneca  and  Onondaga  tribes  in  the  State  of  New  York,  land 
outside  of  the  reservation  in  lieu  of  allotments  therein^  so  that  a  suffi- 
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cient  quantity  would  be  left  in  the  reservation  to  make  satisfactory 
allotments  for  the  Indians  residing  there.  There  are  many  difScul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan,  and  these  difSculties  are 
increased  by  the  enmities  existing  between  the  factions  of  the  tribe 
and  the  complication  of  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  in  the  local  politics  of 
the  State.  One  obstacle  to  any  scheme  of  allotment  for  these  Indians 
which  has  hitherto  been  referred  to  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  Office, 
is  that  notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  the  reservation,  there  are 
some  considerable  tracts  therein  that  have  been  patented  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  under  the  swamp-land  grants.  The  State  secured  the 
introduction  of  bills  during  recent  sessions  of  Congress  authorizing  it 
to  relinquish  the  swamp  lands  within  the  reservation,  and  to  select  lieu 
lands  therefor,  but  none  of  these  bills  became  a  law. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  JoN£S,  Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AGENT  FOR  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Colorado  Rivbr  AoEycY, 

Parker,  Ariz,,  August  SO,  1900, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  enbinit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  Reservation,  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1900. 

Detailed  description  of  the  reservation  and  the  Indians  thereon  was  given  in  my 
report  two  years  ago.  The  following  brief  summary  is  given  for  the  information 
of  those  not  having  access  to  the  report  of  1898. 

The  Colorado  River  Reservation  is  located  along  the  Colorado  River,  90  miles 
below  Needles,  Cal.,  and  about  175  miles  north  of  Yuma,  Ariz.  It  is  a  region  of 
flreat  aridity  and  extreme  heat  during  the  summer  months.  The  climate  from 
October  to  May  is  almost  perfect,  except  for  occasional  sand  storms.  The  temper- 
ature drops  below  freezing  only  about  a  dozen  mornings  during  the  winter,  wnile 
the  maximum  day  temperatures  are  never  below  50".  In  summer  a  temperature 
of  124''  in  the  shade  has  been  recorded  on  an  official  Weather  Bureau  thermometer. 

The  reservation  comprises  240,000  acres,  and  extends  for  60  miles  along  the  Colo- 
rado River.  About  one-twelfth  lies  in  California,  and  the  balance,  with  the  agency 
buildings  and  practically  all  the  Indians,  is  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river. 

Three-fourths  of  the  area  is  level  valley  or  bottom  land,  the  rest  being  worthless 
mountain  and  mesa  land.  A  small  part  of  the  reservation  is  subject  to  an  annual 
overflow  of  the  Colorado  in  June.  The  greater  portion  of  the  valley  is  from  1  to 
10  feet  above  high  water  and  requires  irrigation  to  give  it  any  value.  Twenty-flve 
or  more  years  ago  the  GK>vernment  expended  a  large  sum  on  a  gravity  ditch 
intended  to  irrigate  about  50,000  acres,  but  for  some  cause  the  project  was  abim- 
doned,  although  it  is  evidently  entirely  feasible.  Inspector  Graves,  who  is  in 
especial  charge  of  irrigation  on  Indian  reservations,  looked  over  the  work  two 
years  ago  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  nearly  the  entire  valley  could  be  irri- 
gated with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  at  an  expense  of  $200,000.  The  land 
thus  irrigated  would  support  an  Indian  population  of  20,000,  or  all  the  Indians  of 
Arizona  and  southern  California,  who  are  attempting  to  live  by  tilling  the  soil  and 
whose  future  water  supply  now  presents  so  serious  a  problem  to  the  Indian  Office. 
The  Colorado  River  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  that  could  never 
be  taken  away  from  the  Indians. 

Originally  the  reservation  was  set  apart  for  a  half  dozen  Southwestern  tribes, 
and  at  one  time  the  Walapai,  Chemehuevi,  and  Mohave  were  all  located  upon  it. 
After  the  failure  of  the  gravity  ditch  the  Walapai.  Chemehuevi,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Mohave  left  the  reservation,  because  it  afforded  no  opportunity  of 
subsistence. 

Atter  work  on  the  gravity  ditch  was  abandoned,  various  agents  presented  irri- 
gation schemes,  some  of  which  were  attempted.  None  proved  of  any  value  until 
two  years  ago  a  15-inch  centrifugal  pump  was  installed.  With  it  about  500  acres 
have  been  successfully  irrigated  for  the  past  two  seasons,  transforming  one  of  the 
most  hopeless  and  wretched  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  country  into  one  of  the  most 
happj^  and  contented.  Indeed,  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  I  believe  I  am 
safe  m  asserting  that  none  are  to-day  so  prosperous  and  contented  as  the  650 
Mohave  Indians  living  on  this  reservation,  and  they  owe  it  nearlvall  to  the  irriga- 
tion plant,  costing  ]ess  than  $2,000,  or,  including  the  value  of  toe  old  boiler  and 
fixtures  utilized,  about  $3,500. 

Still  there  is  an  element  of  precariousness  in  this  prosperity,  as  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  life  of  steam  boilers  and  machinery,  remote  from  sources  from  which 
renewals  and  repairs  can  be  obtained.    A  serious  breakdown  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
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growing  season  means  the  loss  of  all  growing  orops  before  the  necessary  repairs 
could  be  obtained  and  installed.  For  this  reason  I  shall  ask  for  a  dnplication  of 
the  present  plant,  nnless  in  the  meanwhile  I  can  seonre  some  hope  of  gravity  irri- 
gation on  a  large  scale,  as  outlined  above. 

The  soil  produces  bounteously.  Wheat,  com,  beans,  melons,  pumpkins,  alfalfa, 
onions,  and  sorghum  are  the  crops  grown.  An  experimental  patch  of  cotton  has 
been  grown  this  year  under  direction  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Martin,  the  agency  physician, 
a  former  Texan,  and  the  result  equals  the  best  of  Texas  product,  ripening  some 
two  months  earlier.  Cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  and  most  garden  vegetables  do  well 
in  the  employees'  gardens,  but  so  far  only  a  few  Indians  grow  these  crops.  Birds 
have  proven  a  great  detriment  to  winter  gardens.  As  a  'winter  resort  tor  birds 
the  agency  has  Become  very  fashionable  since  the  introduction  of  irrigation. 

The  vital  story  of  irrigation  told,  there  is  litt!e  else  to  say  of  agency  affairs. 
The  Indians  have  been  peaceable  and  industrious  during  the  past  year.  No  crimes 
have  been  committed;  no  cases  of  drunkenness  or  drinking  on  the  reservation. 
Such  minor  troubles  and  misdemeanors  as  came  before  tne  agent  have  been 
adjusted  in  such  manner  as  t o  cause  no  complaint.  Obedience  to  alTorders  has  been 
given.  Gambling  has  been  suppressed,  row- wows  and  aU-night  dancing  have 
been  discouraged  and  practically  prevented.  In  few  words,  the  progress  toward 
civilization  of  these  Inaians  has  oeen  very  marked. 

All  these  Indians  have  fixed  homes  and  wear  the  clothes  of  civilization,  marked 
with  a  few  peculiarities.  About  one-half  the  males  wear  their  hair  short.  In 
some  cases  two  or  more  families  of  relatives  occupy  the  same  homes,  but  as  fast  as 
circumstances  will  permit  I  am  getting  each  family  in  a  separate  home  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  little  trsMct  of  irrigated  land  which  they  till. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  these  Indians  now  reside  on  irrigated  land  near  the 
ap^ncy.  About  150  continue  to  farm  overflow  lands,  and  are  scattered  along  the 
river,  mainly  at  the  south  end  of  the  reservation.  About  125  more,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  agent,  have,  during  most  of  the  past  year,  resided  off  the  reserva- 
tion, working  in  the  mines,  for  the  railroads,  and  a  few  have  been  carrying  mail 
for  contractors  over  hot  desert  routes. 

In  August,  1899,  the  venerable  chief,  Hook  a  row,  died.  He  had  always  been  a 
friend  of  progress  and  an  aid  to  the  agents  in  all  reform  measures.  With  his 
death  the  agent  determined  to  break  up  the  remnants  of  tribid  authority.  Two 
Indians  successively  chosen  as  chiefs  were  prevailed  upon  to  refuse  the  empty 
honor.  The  Indians  were  told  that  the  day  for  chiefs  was  gone,  and  that  the  only 
chief  which  the  Government  recognized  was  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
that  he  was  a  chief  for  aU  races  and  colors  living  within  the  coxmtry.  The 
Indians  seom  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  view— at  least  they  have  made  no  further 
effort  to  secure  a  chief  other  than  the  '*  Great  Father"  at  Washington.  Having 
lived  for  a  year  without  a  chief— the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  year  of  their 
lives— they  will  doubtless  soon  forget  their  old  custom  in  this  particular. 

The  cash  earnings  of  these  Indians,  formerly  nothing  to  speak  of,  have  grown 
to  respectable  proportions  during  the  past  two  years.  All  agency  and  school  sup- 
plies, formerly  brought  in  by  steamboats,  are  now  transported  from  Needles  m 
large  rowboats  by  the  Indians.  They  i^so  transport  many  tons  of  freight  for 
mines  along  the  river.  A  large  number  have  worked  in  mines  the  past  year,  and 
in  cutting  wood  and  making  roads  for  mines.  The  prospect  for  an  increase  of 
such  work  is  good.  A  number  are  working  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company, 
and  a  few  on  ranches.  For  the  first  time  a  number  are  earning  sood  wages 
carrying  mails.  Practically  all  this  outside  work  has  been  secured  for  them 
through  the  efforts  of  the  agent  and  agency  employees.  All  the  brick  used  in 
constmcting  school  buildings  during  tjEe  past  year  was  made  and  burned  by 
Indians.  They  have  also  furnished  tbe  agency  and  boarding  school  with  all  the 
hay  and  wood  consumed.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  tiie  Ladiana  fur- 
nish at  their  own  expense  all  the  wood  to  run  the  irrigation  pump— about  400 
cords  annually— the  Government  only  furnishing  teams  to  haul  It  to  the  pump. 

The  school  ice  plant  installed  last  year  goes  far  to  ameliorate  the  hardships  of 
life  here.  It  is  a  perfect  success,  and  this  year  has  given  absolutely  no  trouble. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  no  school  employee  has  shown  any  aptitude  or  wish  to 
learn  to  operate  it,  so  the  work  of  ice  making  has  devolved  entirely  on  the  agency 
farmer  and  the  agent  himself.  They  give  two  fourteen-hour  days  a  week  to  its 
operation,  something  hardly  down  on  the  official  programme,  especially  as  they 
have  two  other  steam  plants  in  daily  use  to  look  after,  with  only  Indian  help. 

During  the  past  year  a  school  laundry,  30  by  82  feet,  built  of  brick,  witn  iron 
hip  roof  and  cement  floors,  has  been  built.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  inspecting 
officers  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  complete  smsJl  laundries  in  the  service. 

A  two-story  mess  hall.  40  by  50  feet,  including  an  8-foot  veranda  on  two  sides, 
and  a  one-story  kitchen,  20  by  30  feet,  have  been  erected  and  are  ready  for  the 
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interior  finish.  Its  walls  are  of  cream-colored  brick,  on  stone  foundation,  and  it 
has  an  ornamental  iron  roof.  It  was  built  from  drawings  furnished  by  the  Indian 
Office.  Four  employees*  rooms  on  the  second  floor  have  clothing  closets,,  wide 
halls,  and  i^ady  verandas.  This  building,  which  will  go  into  use  shortly  after 
school  opens,  will  relieve  much  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  school.  In 
most  respects  it  can  well  care  for  the  110  pupils  which  it  is  proposed  to  enroll  the 
coming  year. 

Sewer  pipe  has  been  purchased  and  is  on  the  ground  for  a  sewer  system  that 
will  be  Installed  this  fall.  Several  minor  improvements  have  been  completed  or 
put  under  way  during  the  past  year,  and  about  all  the  construction  and  repair 
work  has  been  provided  for  that  can  well  be  accomplished  during  the  year. 

The  boarding  school  continues  to  show  a  marked  improvement  each  year — better 
results  being  obtained  in  every  department.  General  harmony  continues  to  pre- 
vail among  employees.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no  serions  trouble  among  employees 
in  the  three  years  I  have  been  in  charge.  The  pupils  are  making  splendia  prog- 
ress, and  inspecting  officers  give  them  much  praise.  Gk>od  reports  also  come  from 
our  transferred  pupils  at  Phoenix  and  elsewhere,  our  grades  nttins  in  with  those 
of  the  advanced  schools,  and  our  transferred  pupils  are  among  the  oest  they  have. 

The  old  agency  bnildings,  built  thirty  years  ago.  are  sadly  needing  repairs.  In 
fact,  the;^  are  both  dangerous  and  uncomfortable,  as  well  as  unsl^htily  at  the 
present  time.  Except  for  a  little  lumber  recently  allowed,  these  buildings  have 
not  had  a  cent*s  worth  of  repairs  since  my  arrival,  three  years  ago.  It  is  the  one 
thing  in  which  there  has  been  no  progress,  but  a  decided  retrcw^ression. 

The  1,400  Mohave  living  o£f  the  reservation,  mostly  near  Needles,  Gal.,  do  not 
seem  to  be  making  any  progress  toward  civilization.  Much  complaint  of  their 
misdeeds  reaches  me,  but  it  seems  that  I  am  pracidcally  i>owerle6s  to  change  exist- 
ing conditions.  Some  of  these  Indians  have  quite  recently  removed  to  the  reser- 
vation, and  I  look  for  more  to  follow. 

The  little  band  of  Chemehuevi,  who  live  in  Chemehuevi  Valley,  85  miles  north 
of  the  reservation,  seem  to  be  doing  well.  They  are  wholly  self-supporting, 
coming  to  the  reservation  only  for  medical  treatment.  They  dress  well;  the  males 
all  wear  short  hair  and  hats,  and  all  seem  quite  intelligent.  They  grow  fair 
crops  on  overflow  lands  and  are  in  especial  demand  at  the  mines  because  of  their 
superior  intelligence.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few  of  their  children  are  in  school — 
7, 1  believe,  at  Fort  Mohave.  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  more  of  them  in  school  this 
year.  A  day  school  for  these  Indians  might  be  advisable,  as  the  reservation  school 
is  overcrowded,  and  I  understand  that  the  Fort  Mohave  school  has  little  trouble 
in  securing  all  the  pupils  it  can  accommodate  with  its  present  capacity. 

I  desire,  m  conclusion,  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  employees  for  their  efficient 
aid  and  to  thank  the  Department  for  its  many  manifestations  of  cosifidence  and 
support.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  reasonable  in  my  requests  and  am  glad  to  say 
that  almost  everything  I  have  asked  for  has  been  granted.  This  nuikes^work  in 
this  isolated  and  undesirable  place  more  hopeful  than  it  would  be  if  all  improve- 
ments were  at  a  standstill— a  condition  that  seems  to  have  prevailed  here  for  a 
number  of  years.  While  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  afford  to  continue  as  agent  here 
much  longer,  I  do  not  regret  my  experience,  and  feel  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Indians  I  have  not  been  here  in  vain. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  S.  McNichols, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  superintendent  OF  COLORADO  RIVER  SCHOOL. 

Colorado  Rfv^br  Boardino  School, 

Parleer,  Arig.,  June  30, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  this  school  for  flsoal  vear  1900: 

AttOTdiiitft.— On  my  arriyal  at  the  school,  Jaooarylii,  there  were  30  girls  and  61  boys  on  the  roll. 
Dorinflt  the  month  of  April  the  enrollment  was  increased  by  7  boys  and  0  girls,  making  a  total  of 
108.    The  attendance  tallied  with  the  enrollment  with,  the  exception  of  two  pnpUs. 

Sssl^.— In  May  nearly  every  pupil  had  the  grippe  sererely.  many  casee  resembling  pneumonia. 
No  deaths  occurred  at  thesohooL  however,  butone  boy  sent  home  died  about  the  middle  of  June, 
probably  from  effects  of  the  grippe.  Just  before  the  children  were  sent  home  for  Tacation* 
whooping  cough  developed.  This  disease  is  now  prevalent  in  the  camiM^nd  several  infants  have 
died  of  i€  With  the  exceptions  named,  excellent  health  prevailed.  Dr.  Felix  Martin,  agency 
physician,  has  been  tireless  in  all  cases  of  iUnees,  and  in  a  genial,  pleasant  manner  has  rendered 
much  good  advice  relating  to  sanitary  matters. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  general  good  health  of  employees. 

■ehoouoom  werk.— i  found  the  children  doing  well  in  literary  work«  and  they  have  so  con- 
tinued.   Every  effort  has  been  made  to  hav^  practical  work  done  and  practical  things  taught. 
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eyeiT  study  and  every  recitAtion,  among  other  things,  pointinsr  to  a  better  use  of  EngUah. 
PupuB  «  ere  forbidden  to  speak  Mohave  at  any  time,  and  employees  were  cautioned  not  to 
ignore  the  speaking  of  the  Indian  langoage  at  any  time  and  or  in  any  place,  all  emplovees  alike 
being  always  on  duty  to  overcome  this  greatest  weakness  of  reservation  schools.  Btnical  and 
moral  lessons  were  not  neglected,  but  were  taught  in  industrial  departments,  as  well  as  in 
schoolrooms. 

However,  a  suitable  missionary  would  find  great  opportunities  to  do  good,  both  with  the 
children  and  among_thelr  parents. 

Industrial  work.— These  children  are  good  workers.  Besides  the  usual  work  necessary  at  all 
similar  schools,  the  bovs  have  heli)ed  with  the  new  buildings  erected,  hauling  wlL  of  the  brick, 
sand,  and  adobe,  as  well  as  part  of  the  stone  and  lime  needed.  The  woodwork  of  the  s<^ool 
building  without,  and  all  woodwork  in  schoolrooms  and  dormitories,  have  been  painted,  wfaJle 
walls  and  ceilings  have  been  whitewashed.  A  garden  was  well  tended  and  with  excellent 
results.  The  wiuingneBS  to  work  of  all  pupils  bespeaks  for  them  respectable  homes  and  lives 
of  peace  and  plenty. 

Home  sttrronadiiiga.— While  no  Indian  child  here  has  a  mode  home  or  proper  associations  in  the 
home  life,  yet  home  influences  could  be  worse.  The  parents  of  the  children  have  planted  small 
fields  and  have  been  supplied  with  water  to  irrigate  them.  The  crops  planted  are  yielding  welL 
After  living  and  working  two  years  on  a  barren,  rocky  reservation,  one  becomes  almost  enthu- 
siastic contemplating  the  poesfbilitiee  of  this  locality.  With  sufficient  water,  which  is  at  hand 
in  the  Colorado  River,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  can  lie  made  highly  prod  active.  Nearly 
everything  cultivated  in  warm  climates  can  be  grown  here.    With  water  and  a  few  years  cu 

Satient  labor  homes  can  be  found  and  made,  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  for  perhaps 
f  ty  times  the  number  of  the  present  population.  Indians  starving  elsewhere  would,  ii  willing 
to  work,  thrive  here  were  water  suppliea  them.  Lands  could  be  aHoted  in  severalty.  Mohave 
tribal  life  uprooted,  and  decent  civiluation  could  take  its  place. 

Oenolnsien.  —Good  will  and  fellowship  have  prevailed  among  employees,  both  agency  and 
schooL  Agency  employees  have  shown  great  Interest  in  the  school  and  have  helped  on  many 
occasions  to  make  social  gatherings  of  pupils  and  employees  pleasant  and  profitable.  It  is  a 
pleasure  here  to  tender  thanks  to  united  States  Indian  Agent  Charles  B.  McKichols  for  never- 
failing  kindness  and  support,  to  school  employees  for  fslthful  devotion  to  duty,  and  to  Uis 
agency  employees  for  neighborly  kindnesses,  that  make  all  forget  for  a  time  the  dreary  wastes 
surrounding  them  and  the  utter  isolation  of  our  field  of  labor. 

Very  respectfully,  Frarois  M.  Nul. 

The  G0MMI88IONBR  or  Indian  Afpairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  FORT  APACHE  AGENCY. 

White  River,  Ariz.,  August  21, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annnal  report  of  this  agency  tor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1900. 

These  Indians  have  fared  much  better  the  latter  part  of  this  vear  than  thev  did 
daring  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  dne  partially  to  the  large  wood  and 
hay  contracts  witn  the  War  Department,  bat  the  long  drought  has  cat  their  pres- 
ent com  crop  short,  and  I  fear  they  will  be  oompelled  to  face  starvation  if  the 
Indian  Office  does  not  increase  their  rations  insteaa  of  curtailing,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  fiour.  If  the  drought  continues  much  longer  the  Indians  will  not  be  able 
to  sapplv  the  hay  to  fill  tneir  contract  at  Fort  Apache  for  the  War  Department 
daring  tne  fiscal  year  of  1 90 1 .  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  hay  is  their  main  sup- 
-poTt,  They  cut  the  wild  grass  with  sickles  and  butcher  knives  and  tie  it  with 
green  cactus  stems  in  bundles  ranging  from  10  to  20  pounds,  and  pack  large  quan- 
tities of  it  on  burros  and  ponies  from  distant  rough  places.  They  are  industrious, 
but  very  few  of  them  have  proper  conception  of  laying  up  for  the  future,  either 
money  or  provisions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  under  this  agency: 

Indian  children  of  school  age  (males,  245;  females,  248) 488 

Males  of  all  affes 898 

Females  of  aU  ages 1,085 

Total  population  this  year   1,928 

Total  population  last  year 1,849 

Increase  of  population 79 

The  following  number  of  domestic  animals  are  owned  by  the  Indians  of  this 
reservation: 

Horses 6,187 

Mules 72 

Burros 450 

Cattle 987 

Domestic  fowls 25 

These  Indians  have  sold  to  the  Government  this  year  the  following  products  of 
their  labor,  receiving  the  following  prices: 
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To  the  War  Department— 

65,585  ponnds  barley,  at  92.03  per  100  potinds $1, 381. 88 

188,820  pounds  com,  at  $1.88  per  100  pounds 3, 540. 42 

1,518,590  pounds  hay  for  feed,  at  $1  per  100  pounds  ...    15, 185. 90 
219, 190  pounds  hay  for  bedding,  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds    1 ,  643. 93 

2,746i  cords  of  wood,  at  $2.75  per  cord 7,551.84 

404  bushels  of  charcoal,  at  19  cents  per  bushel 76. 76 

Total 29,330.22 

To  the  Interior  Department — 

250cord8of  wood,  at  $2.75  per  cord 687.50 

108,000  pounds  hay,  at  $1.25  per  100  x)ound8 1,350.00 

6,000  pounds  com,  at  $1.25  per  100  pounds 1,850.00 

900  pounds  beans,  at  $4.75  per  100  poxmds 42.75 

Total 3,430.25 

The  Gk)vemment  should  furnish  a  competent  engineer  to  sunrey  ditches  along 
larger  streams  and  expend  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  starting  a  reasonably  good  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  for  them,  as  they  will  have  to  depend  on  farming  largely  for  their 
subsistence.  Then  it  will  be  time  to  begin  to  think  about  the  allotment  system.  It 
is  useless  to  talk  about  allotting  lands  to  these  Indians  until  something  is  done  on 
a  large  scale  in  reference  to  irrigation.  There  is  no  doubt  Ihey  are  improving 
slowly,  but  without  prox>er  assistance  their  progress  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Indian  Department.  They  raise  some  cattle,  but  they  require  the  meat  for  food; 
consequently  they  can  not  increase  their  herds  much. 

FOTest  fires  have  been  troubJesome  again  this  year;  seldom  happen  except  in 
May  and  June.  The  Indian  police  did  much  good  in  extinguishing  forest  fires 
this  spring.  They  have  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  forest  rangers  of  the 
Black  Mesa  Beserve.  I  have  made  ^eat  effort  to  obtain  the  ori^n  or  the  forest 
fires,  but  have  been  unable  to  fasten  it  upon  any  individual.  Indians  who  believe 
that  forest  fires  produce  rain  will  no  doubt  sneak  through  the  forest  each  spring 
and  set  them  on  fire  for  that  purpose.  Anyone  not  accustomed  to  traveling  over 
this  country  can  scarcely  imagine  the  difficulty  in  apprehending  persons  who  do 
such  work.  The  greater  protection  given  the  forests  by  allowing  undergrowth 
and  long  grass  to  accumulate,  the  more  difficult  the  fires  will  be  to  control. 

The  gristmill  has  been  in  operation,  and  com  has  been  chopped  for  Ihe  agency 
and  school  stock  during  the  past  year.  Under  authority  recently  granted,  a  test 
case  of  growing  fall  wheat  will  be  made  in  these  mountains  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  same  old  system  of  hauling  water  from  the  river  in  tanks  for  the  agency 
and  school  use  prevails.  The  prospect  of  a  dam  and  turbine  wheel  in  the  North 
Fork  of  White  River  to  pump  water  for  the  school  has  been  long  considered  by 
vour  office.  If  the  funds  are  inadequate  to  establish  this  system,  I  would  suggest 
that  authority  be  granted  to  purchase  two  hvdraulio  rams  and  sufficient  piping  to 
establish  a  line  from  the  river  to  the  school.  This  will  be  a  meager  outlay  com- 
pared with  the  former,  and  will  answer  the  purpose  almost  If  not  fully  as  well. 

Two  miles  of  road  were  made  by  the  Indians,  and  one  verv  important  piece  of 
road  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  an  Indian  chief,  Al  Che  §ay,  and  the  Indians 
usually  call  it  by  his  name.  He  seems  to  be  very  proud  of  that  piec^e  of  road  and 
often  refers  to  it  in  his  conversation.  They  have  also  worked  at  repairing  roads 
on  different  parte  of  the  reservation. 

The  agent  settles  all  difficulties  among  the  Indians,  except  what  they  agree  to 
among  themselves.  In  settling  their  minor  troubles  or  disputes,  which  are  numer- 
ous, I  make  suggestions  in  reference  to  settling  their  difficulties  by  giving  them  an 
outline:  then  1  propose  to  have  them  go  home  and  settle  their  own  troubles,  and 
advise  them  not  to  quarrel  about  it,  and  if  they  can  not  agree,  to  come  back  to 
the  agency  and  I  will  settle  it  for  them:  but  they  seldom  return.  I  find  this  plan 
is  working  well  among  them,  and  throwing  them  upon  their  own  responsibility 
is  certainly  accomplishing  much  for  them  in  the  future.  It  has  been  their  custom 
to  lose  as  much  time  in  settling  a  difficulty  involving  25  cento  as  if  it  were  that  many 
dollars.  While  this  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  some  white  people,  I  feel  like 
trying  to  teach  them  better. 

Our  school  has  not  been  the  success  I  should  like  it  to  have  been  *  *  *  When 
Supervisor  Holland  was  here  lant  spring  he  recommended  that  we  send  about 
twenty-five  of  our  most  advanced  pupils  to  nonreservation  schools,  but  it  is  diffi- 
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cnlt  to  persuade  them  to  go,  since  they  naturally  measure  the  management  of 
other  schools  by  this  one. 

The  sohoul  baildings  are  inadequate  for  the  pupils  now  attending  school.  Two 
large  dormitories  should  be  built  soon  to  accommodate  at  least  300  pupils.  The 
school  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  accommodate  all  the  small  children  on  the 
reservation.  If  all  the  small  children  from  5  to  10  years  of  age  are  sent  to  school, 
it  will  not  be  many  years  until  the  civiliasing  influence  of  education  will  be 
perceptible. 

In  my  last  report  I  recommended  that  four  or  five  dav  schools  be  established  on 
the  reservation,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  in  that  durection.  Should  there  be 
any  missionary  workers  who  desire  to  establish  schools  I  will  gladly  assist  them 
all  I  can.  I  think  this  can  be  made  a  success  by  anyone  who  has  the  tact  for 
getting  along  with  the  Indians  nicely  and  can  furnish  the  pupils  one  meal  per  day. 

I  have  made  great  effort  to  restrain  the  manufacture  of  tiswin,  and  try  to 
Imaffine  that  it  has  been  slightly  curtailed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  control,  but  by 
vigiiant  search  the  Indian  police  have  succeeded  moderately  well. 

Two  sheep  herds  were  captured  about  January  4;  one  owner  paid  a  penalty  of 
$200,  while  the  other  herd  was  released  without  a  penidty  be<^use  the  Lidian 
police  had  made  a  mistake  in  driving  a  part  of  the  flock  on  the  reservation.  No 
trespassing  has  occurred. 

There  are  no  contracts  with  stockmen  to  graze  stock  on  the  reservation,  and 
since  the  long  drought  the  Indians  are  more  opposed  than  ever  to  such  contracts. 

There  has  been  no  friction  whatever  during  the  past  year  between  the  whites 
and  Indians, 

Three  deaths  occurred  from  gunshot  wounds;  two  in  a  drunken  fight  on  Oak 
Creek,  and  one  near  San  Carlos  at  the  hands  of  a  San  Carlos  Indian.  The  prin- 
cipal offender  in  the  Oak  Creek  trouble  was  tried  in  the  local  courts  and  sentenced 
to  Yuma  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  the  San  Carlos  offender  was  tried  and 
sentenced  for  a  like  term. 

A  good  substantial  hay  bam  20  by  66  feet,  and  wagon  shed  20  by  36  feet,  have 
been  built  during  the  year  for  agency  use.  An  addition  to  the  carpenter  shop  has 
been  made.  A  stable  nas  been  built  for  the  physician's  horse,  numerous  repairs 
have  been  made  both  at  the  school  and  agency,  and  300  rods  of  barbed  wire  fence 
have  been  made. 

Telephone  supplies  have  been  recently  purchased  to  establish  a  line  between 
this  agency  and  Fort  Apache,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  which  will  be  put  up  during 
the  coming  fall.  This  will  give  quick  communication  with  the  telegraph  office  at 
the  latter  place. 

The  hesJth  of  the  Indians  was  not  quite  so  good  as  usual  last  year.  A  great 
many  children  and  young  people  having  died  with  lung  trouble,  and  their  attend- 
ing physician  being  a  consumptive  alarmed  them  very  much,  as  t^ey  are  more 
afraid  of  contracting  that  disease  than  any  other.  They  seem  to  be  keeping  pace 
with  the  world's  idea  in  this  x>articular;  consequently  they  were  very  much 
pleased  to  be  relieved  of  his  services  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Inspector  Walter  H.  Graves  visited  this  agency  in  November  and  determined 
the  future  location  of  the  school  by  leaving  it  where  it  is.  He  also  examined 
parts  of  the  reservation  with  a  view  of  improving  its  irrigation  system. 

CoL  A.  B.  Wells,  conunander  of  Fort  Apache  militaiy  post,  has  aided  me  yerj 
much  in  securing  for  the  Indians  contracts  from  the  War  Department  for  wood, 
charcoal,  hay,  and  grain,  and  has  been  a  true  friend  to  the  Inaians  at  all  times  by 
assistii^  them  in  every  possible  way. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  A.  Armbtrono, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FORT  APACHE  SCHOOL. 

FoBT  Apachk  Boarding  School.,  June  t8^  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  siibmit  the  following  aa  my  second  annual  report  of  Fort  Ai>ache 
Boarding  School. 

The  hoped-for  improTemente  to  this  plant  mentioned  in  last  yearns  report  seem  as  far  in  the 
f  ature  as  ever,  and  we  are  still  plodding  along  in  the  old  way— children  huddled  together  in 
overcrowded  aormitoriee  and  no  chance  to  take  in  the  many  little  camp  waifs  who  snonld  be 
here;  still  hauling  all  the  water  used  by  the  school  a  mile  up  the  steep  hill:  still  bathing  our 
children  in  laundry  tubs.  But  notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  obstacles  to  progress,  I 
can  safely  say  we  have  advanced  materially. 

School  opened  September  1  with  &5  pupils,  increasing  during  the  month  to  8b,  which  number 
we  carried  without  a  break  until  May,  when  2  girls  were  withdrawn,  the  average  attendance 
standing  most  of  the  term  at  100  per  cent. 
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The  work  in  the  Bchoolrooma  has  not  been  what  we  woald  like  to  have  had  it.  The  interme- 
diate gndes  aaemed  to  make  little  progress.  The  kindergarten,  however,  was  all  that  could  be 
ezi>ected  with  lack  of  proper  material,  none  having  been  famished. 

m  the  industrial  departments  things  moved  along  nicely.  The  cooking  and  dining-room 
work  in  the  early  part  of  the  term  was  done  by  boys  under  direction  of  the  cook  and  matron. 
Boys  in  our  ikshoo)  outnumber  the  girls  two  to  one,  and  necessarily  havo  much  of  the  domestic 
work  of  the  school  to  perform,  we,  however,  made  a  change  about  the  middle  of  the  term, 
placing  girls  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  found  it  fully  as  satisfactory,  although  quite 
small  girls  had  to  be  worked  in.  This  department  was  carried  on  successfully— meals  on  time 
and  weU  served. 

The  sewing  room  did  a  good  work^girls  learning  to  cut  garments  and  use  the  sewing  machine 
as  well  as  lumd  in  making  them.  Thi^  following  articles  were  manufactured,  besides  doing  all 
the  mending  for  the  school: 


Aprons 144 

Curtains 33 

Dresses 66 

Gkirters 72 

Nightgowns 54 


Nightshirts 114 

Skirts 24 

Sheets 90 

Pillowcases 9 

Towels 184 


The  seamstress.  Miss  Palin,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  girls  as  willing  workers,  and  they  felt 
thev  had  lost  a  friend  when  she  left  us  for  another  field. 

Moregirls  were  enrolled  this  year  than  ever  before— all  that  could  be  comfortably  housed, 
but  nothing  like  the  number  that  could  and  should  be  gathered  in  here  had  we  the  accomodar 
tions  for  thom. 

There  has  been  more  home  life  for  our  boys  since  a  house  mother  has  been  provided  for  them, 
and  they  appreciate  her. 

Our  laundry  is  in  excellent  hands  and  moves  along  without  a  jar.  Boyb  do  the  work  of  this 
department  and  do  it  well.  Many  of  them  have  learned  to  starch  and  polish  shirts  and  collars 
that  would  suit  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

The  15  acres  used  as  garden  yielded  well  and  gave  us  a  nice  lot  of  vegetables.  Peas,  beans, 
beets,  cabbage,  tumilM,  squash,  and  pumpkins  turned  out  well.  Potatoes  were  a  complete  fail- 
ure. Another  trial  is  being  made  this  year  in  new  ground  broken  this  spring,  and  the  prospects 
are  good  for  a  nice  crop. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  not  been  as  good  as  last  year.  We  had  several  cases  of  pneu- 
monda  and  gripi>e.  Two  developed  into  other  diseases  and  were  tedious.  Two  girls  were  wlth< 
drawn  on  account  of  lung  trouble;  also,  later,  a  boy.  One  of  the  sirls,  who  had  been  ill  for 
weeks  with  malarial  symptoms  and  verv  much  reduced,  died  in  two  days  after  being  taken  out. 
presumably  from  overeating  improper  food.  Our  good  physician.  Dr.  Bell,  has  been  in  faithful 
attendance  upon  the  school  most  of  the  year,  and  now  that  ne  leaves  us  his  loss  will  be  greatly 
felt. 

Supervisor  Holland  was  the  only  visiting  official  we  had  during  the  year.  His  kindly  sugges- 
tions and  genial  support  were  appreciated. 

With  thanks  for  courtesies  extended  bv  your  office,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  coming  year 
may  have  better  things  in  store  for  Fort  Apache  school, 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

Ella  L.  Pattbrson, 
Superintendent  of  Fort  Apache  School, 

The  CoMMissioNBK  OP  Indian  Apfairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  NAVAHO  AGENCY. 

Nayaho  Aqency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz,,  August  SO,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of 
this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

I  notice  a  marked  improvement  in  these  people  during  the  last  year  in  many 
respects.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  they  are  becoming  more  indus- 
trious and  show  a  disposition  to  improve  and  get  more  on  the  line  of  the  white 
people. 

iJist  year  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  railroad  company  to  hire  them  to  work  on 
sections,  making  their  roadbid.  They  employed  320,  paying  them  $1.25  iper  dav, 
but  it  was  difncult  to  keep  them  on  the  work.  About  the  time  they  would 
begin  to  be  proficient  they  would  want  to  quit;  hence  the  company  became 
somewhat  dissatisfied.  With  persistent  laboring  with  the  Indians  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  to  stay  by  the  work  quite  well,  and  this  year  we  have 
some  400  at  work,  who  are  doing  much  better  than  last  year.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  they  must  work  in  order  to  live.  We  explain  to  them  tnat 
when  they  get  to  the  point  where  their  labor  is  in  demand  as  much  as  that  of  the 
white  people,  then  they  can  com];)ete,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
work,  showing  them  that  nersistent  labor  and  economy  on  the  part  of  the  white 
people  have  made  it  possible  for  this  Government  to  do  for  the  Indians  what  is 
now  being  done  for  tnem.  They  also  begin  to  realize  that  the  resources  of  this 
reservation  will  not  sunport  their  people  as  they  once  did. 

The  rainfall  is  steadily  decreasing,  consequently  the  fi^&ss  and  other  products 
of  the  country  dependent  upon  the  rain  are  failing.  The  winter  of  1898-99  we 
had  unusually  deep  snow,  which  remained  all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  the  snow 
appeared  to  evaporate,  going  off  without  leaving  much  moisture  in  the  ground. 
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The  Indians,  as  usnal,  planted  their  com,  aqnash,  and  melons,  but  it  remained 
very  dry,  and  in  many  places  the  seed  never  sproated.  There  was  not  rain  enongfa 
to  lay  the  dnst  until  the  10th  of  Jnly;  consequently  they  had  a  very  light  crop, 
not  com  enough  being  raised  to  feed  one-fourth  of  the  people,  and  many  had  to 
follow  their  old  custom  of  eating  m^at  alone,  or  largely  so.  Fortunatel^r  the  crop 
of  pinyons  (pine  nuts),  was  unusually  good,  and  they  were  very  prompt  m  gather- 
ing them.  These  nuts  they  could  sell  readily  to  the  traders  for  cash,  or  tnde  for 
flour:  thus  they  got  through  the  last  winter  comparatively  well  so  far  as  food  was 
ooncemed. 

Last  winter  was  very  mild,  no  snow  during  the  winter,  and  their  flocks  could 
get  all  the  sagebrush  that  there  was,  conseauently  the  loss  in  flocks  was  very 
Bght  compared  with  the  winter  before.  What  did  die  was  more  from  want  of 
water  than  from  starvation.  This  last  spring  found  them  in  a  much  worse  con- 
dition, the  ground  being  more  parched  and  allvegetation  seemingly  dead.  On  the 
21st  of  March  we  had  quite  a  good  rain,  but  that  was  too  early  in  this  country 
for  vegetation  to  start,  and  by  the  time  the  proper  season  arrived  the  ground  was 
perfectly  dry  and  parched. 

Most  of  the  Indians  i)lanted  their  crops  as  usual,  but  the  ground  being  so  very 
dry  many  fields  of  their  planting  never  even  sprouted.  Some  few  places  where 
they  had  provided  small  dams  for  holding  the  water  when  the  rain  came  were 
snmcientiv  watered,  and  the  grain  came  up.  bnt  the  drought  continued,  and  the 
result  is  there  is  but  little  raised  on  the  reservation  this  year.  There  has  not  been 
rain  enough  between  the  2l8t  of  March  and  the  17th  of  this  month  to  lay  the  dnst. 
On  the  latter  date  we  had  a  nice  drizzling  rain,  and  on  the  18th  we  had  a  light 
shower,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  benefit. 

The  outlook  for  these  people  is  very  gloomy,  and  they  begin  to  realize  fully  their 
condition.  They  are  every  day  reporting  the  loss  of  their  nocks  for  want  of  water 
and  feed.  The  present  proepect  and  condition  of  this  reservation  would  justify 
the  opinion  that  they  wiD  not  be  able  to  save  one-half  of  their  flocks  this  winter. 

Inigation. — The  irrigation  ditches  that  have  been  constructed  with  very  few 
exceptions  have  been  of  little  service  this  season  on  account  of  lack  of  water,  but 
those  that  did  furnish  water  have  been  of  flreat  help  to  the  Indians.  The  Bed 
Lake  ditch,  constructed  last  season,  which  should  cover  some  500  acres,  has  only 
afforded  water  enough  to  supply  two  small  farms. 

However,  the  diumes  along  the  San  Juan  River  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  people  in  that  district.  Our  head  farmer,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  who  is  located  on 
the  river,  has  done  good  work  in  superintending  the  work  and  having  the  Indians 
extend  l^e  ditches,  so  that  he  has  put  water  on  twenty-five  additional  farms  this 
season  and  reports  that  they  have  very  fair  crops.  Thoee  who  are  under  the  ditch, 
some  15  miles  down  the  river,  I  am  informed,  nave  fair  crops.  The  funds  for  the 
construction  of  this  ditch,  I  understand,  was  procured  through  the  solicitation  of 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  our  field  matron,  residin£[  on  the  river,  and  is  known  as  the  Gam- 
bridge  ditch,  the  funds  having  been  principally  donated  by  parties  residing  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  people  favored  by  the  supply  of  water  from  those  ditches 
are  so  few  compared  to  the  whole  number  of  the  tribe  that  the  benefito  will  be  bnt 
slightly  felt. 

The  Indians  as  a  rule  have  been  very  quiet  and  peaceable,  with  very  little 
drunkenness  until  quite  recently. .  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  400  now  at  work 
on  the  railroad  from  ^tting  liquor,  as  every  town  along  the  line  of  road  has  more 
or  less  places  where  hqnor  la  sold.  We  are  quietly  perfecting  plans  by  which  we 
hone  to  be  able  to  get  evidence  to  convict  the  lawless  who  are  selling  liqaor  to  the 
Indians.  A  few  of  them  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years,  I  think, 
would  have  a  salutary  effect. 

'The  Indians  this  year  are  making  more  and  better  improvements  than  hereto- 
fore in  the  way  of  building  houses.  They  are  furnished  with  all  the  lumber  they 
need  from  the  Government  sawmill.  Many  of  them  come  in  and  tell  that  they 
want  to  put  up  houses  and  beg^n  to  live  like  white  people,  and  ask  to  be  furnished 
with  beds  and  cook  stoves,  of  which  so  far  we  have  none  for  issue.  One  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  these  people  located  in  their  houses  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  move  about  m>m  place  to  place  in  order  to  find  feed  and  water  for  their  flocks. 

Improvomenta— The  Gk>vemmeut  is  this  year  putting  up  a  fine  brick  dormitory 
for  tne  school,  to  be  occupied  by  the  boys,  with  a  capaci^  of  100.  This  will  add 
greatly  to  the  oomfort  of  the  pupils,  we  are  also  having  an  adobe  dormitory  put 
up  at  the  Little  Water  School,  which  will  nearly  double  its  capacity,  lliia  will 
have  a  kitchen  connected  witii  it  and  a  din^g  room  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  school  mess,  but  not  large  enough  for  the  Rchool.  There  will  have  to  be 
erected  an  additional  dining  room  for  the  pupils.  The  Little  Water  building  wiU 
be  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September. 
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We  have  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  getting  the  parents  to  allow  their  girls  to 
attend  the  schools,  the  x^rincipai  excase  being  that  they  did  not  want  them  to  go  to  a 
school  wliere  there  were  so  many  boys.  As  there  are  on  the  reservation  proper 
1,510  girls  of  school  age,  and  onlyabontTO  of  that  number  attending  scnool,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  educating 
ithem  is  to  build  a  separate  school  in  some  suitable  place  on  the  reservation,  run 
t  on  the  line  of  an  industrial  school,  teach  them  everything  that  our  white  girls 
should  know,  and  in  connection  have  them  weave  their  native  blankets,  place 
th  m  on  the  market,  and  by  so  doing  the  school  could  be  made  to  a  degree  self- 
supporting.  I  am  convinced  that  the  sooner  we  educate,  domesticate,  and  civi- 
lize these  girls  the  sooner  we  will  civilize  the  Navaho  tribe,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend a  course  as  above  outlined. 

SohoolB. — Our  schools  have  made  very  fair  progress  considering  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  much  sickness  during  the  year,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  and 
measles,  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  that  the  school  work  had  to  be  abandoned  for 
some  six  weeks,  there  being  at  one  time  57  pupils  confined  to  their  beds.  This 
required  the  constant  care  and  attention  of  the  whole  school  force,  which  was 
cheerfully  performed  by  each  and  every  one.  We  have  no  hospital  or  nurse,  and 
consequently  it  was  much  harder  for  the  employees  and  for  the  sick  as  well.  On 
account  of  insufficient  room  the  school  has  been  overcrowded  the  last  year. 

The  Little  Water  School  was  crowded,  having  a  capacity  of  onljF  38  and  an 
enrollment  of  47.  The  schoolroom  work  was  unavoidably  neglected  for  a  time, 
as  there  were  but  two  women  in  charge,  Mrs.  Devoreas  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Haskell 
as  housekeex)er,  until  February,  when  Mrs.  Kinney  was  promoted  and  transferred 
to  the  Little  Water  School,  at  which  time  the  schoolroom  work  was  resumed. 

There  is  but  one  school  other  than  those  erected  and  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  reservation,  that  at  Two  Gray  Hills,  conducted  by  the  mission 
which  is  established  there.  The  attendance,  I  am  informed,  is  small,  not  having 
yet  got  the  full  equipments  for  conducting  the  school  as  they  anticipate  doing. 

Boad  work.— Our  Indians  are  taking  more  interest  in  repairing  and  extending  the 
roads  on  the  reservation  and  have  completed  about  VZ  miles  this  season.  The 
more  wagons  they  get  the  greater  the  necessity  for  more  and  better  roads. 

Missionary  work.— The  missionary  work  on  the  reservation  is  confined  to  Two 
Gray  Hills,  superintended  by  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eldridge,  and  the  one  here  at  the 
agency  by  Rev.  Freyling,  who  also  superintends  the  one  at  Little  Water,  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Degroot  in  charge.  They  are  all  doing  all  they  can  and  as  well  as  any 
one  could  do,  but  their  converts  have  not  yet  materialized. 

I  herewith  inclose  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1900. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  favored  with  a  visit  from  General  Hawley,  special 
agent,  Mr.  Holland,  school  supervisor,  and  Colonel  Tinker,  Indian  inspector,  from 
whom  we  have  received  good  advice  and  instruction  in  regard  to  our  duties. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  extend  mj'  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the 
kind  consideration  I  have  received  from  their  hands  during  the  year.    Thanks  are 
also  due  to  the  emplovees,  both  of  the  school  and  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  Hayzlett,  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  NAVAHO  SCHOOL. 

Navaho  Boarding  School,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Julys,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sulnnit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Navabo  Boarding;  School, 
for  the  year  ondinip  June  30,  i90U,  as  follows: 

1  took  charge  of  this  school  on  September  1, 1899.  I  found  npon  my  arrival  here  five  pupils 
only  on  the  ^oand,  and  I  soon  loamed  that  the  attendance  for  the  nrevlous  year  had  l)een  very 
light.  After  making  some  repaira  in  the  way  of  sewers  and  outbuildings,  the  first  efforts  of  the 
agent  and  myself  were  directed  toward  eetting  in  pupils  for  the  school. 

This  was  a  very  difiicult  task,  especially  so  m  regard  to  the  girls,  for  the  reason  that  a  long- 
established  custom  among  the  Navaho  makes  marriageable  girls  a  source  of  considerable  income 
to  the  parents,  inasmuch  as  girls  from  Di  years  of  age  and  upward  are  almost  invariably  traded 
by  their  parents  for  sheep  and  ponies.  This  ancient  custom  virtually  reduces  the  women  of  the 
tribe  to  a  mere  matter  of  mercnandise.  The  girls  thus  become  mothers  at  a  very  tender  age, 
freouently  before  they  have  passed  the  stage  of  childhood.  No  very  marked  progress  can  oe 
made  by  the  tribe  until  some  means  can  be  devised  to  abol»h  this  custom  and  to  inspire  the 
parents  of  girls  and  the  girls  themselves  with  some  other  ambition  than  to  become  wives  and 
mothers  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  induce  the  parents  to  send  their  girls  to  school,  with  the  result 
that  durinff  the  year  we  have  bean  able  to  enroll  50  girls  only,  while  the  number  of  boys 
enrolled  is  T«37. 
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Host  of  the  papiU  were  late  in  comlnf;  Izu  a  XD«jority  of  both  bojB  and  girls  arriyingr  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  notwithstanding  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  them  to  come  In  early. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  very  mnch  better  record  can  be  made  for  the  first  part  of  next  year. 

The  attendance,  after  we  flnaUy  succeeded  in  getting  the  pupils  in,  has  been  very  satis&ctory, 
as  is  shown  by  the  monthly  and  quarterly  reports  for  the  Uwt  three  quarters  of  the  year.  Very 
few  pupils  have  been  withdrawn  during  the  year,  and  every  case  of  withdrawal  has  been  on 
account  of  poor  health.  The  school  has  oeen  afflicted  with  very  few  **  runaways,"  and  in  every 
case  the  pupils  have  been  promptly  returned,  either  by  the  parents  or  bv  the  agency  x>Uce. 

The  scnoolroom  work,  and,  in  fact,  every  department  of  the  school,  has  been  very  seriously 
interfered  with  by  sickness.  Some  of  the  pupils  brought  whooping  cough  with  tnem  when 
they  entered  school,  and  in  December  an  epiaemic  of  chicken  pox  appeared  among  the  pupils: 
then,  lief  ore  they  had  recovered  from  this,  another  and  more  serious  epidemic  of  measles  broke 
out  and  became  so  serious  that  almost  half  the  pupils  were  confined  to  their  beds  at  one  time. 

This  protracted  sickness  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  all  schoolroom  work  for  almost  six 
weeks.  During  all  this  trying  period  the  employees,  with  few  exceptions,  performed  the  very 
disagreeable  duties  incident  to  sickness  with  a  cheerfulnera  and  devotion  that  was  certainly 


highly  commendable.  With  all  this  sickness  but  one  death  occurred  at  the  school.  Much  credit 
is  due  the  agencv  physician.  Dr.  Smith,  in  this  matter  for  his  indefatisrable  care  and  attention, 
and  to  the  school  employees  for  their  most  careful  nursing. 


Although  there  were  very  few  pupils  at  the  school,  one  schoolroom  was  opened  the  first  week 
in  September,  with  Mrs.  Lamar  as  teacher,  who  had  a  class  of  five  pupils.  Some  weeks  later  the 
intermediate  and  kindersarten  rooms  were  opened.  Mrs.  Lamar  has  had  charge  of  the  more 
advanced  grades  and  of  the  music  of  the  school.  Very  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  her 
grades  in  music,  also  in  the  English  used  by  her  pupus.  Mrs.  Lamar  has  made  a  constant  and 
persistent  effort  to  have  her  pupils  speak  out  so  that  they  could  be  heard,  and  her  success  in 
this  line  has  been  remarkable. 

Miss  Sallie  H.  Hnow  was  sent  hero  as  teacher  in  October,  1890,  and  since  that  time  has  had 
charge  of  the  intermediate  grades.  This  is  Miss  Snow's  first  experience  in  the  Indian  Service, 
but  her  pupils  have  made  good  progress  and  her  work  has  been  satisfactory. 

Miss  Blanche  T.  Thomas,  late  of  the  Pawnee  school,  was  transferred  here  as  kindcrgartner 
in  December  last,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  primary.  Her  classes  have 
done  good  work,  and  the  progress  in  music  has  been  especially  noticeable. 

A  literary  society  was  organized  in  October  and  was  kept  up  till  about  the  1st  of  June.  The 
pupils  were  very  much  interested  in  this  line  of  work,  and  presented  some  very  good  programmes 
for  beginners.  The  meetings  of  this  society  were  biweekly,  on  Friday  eveuings,  and  tne  pupils 
were  given  a  social  each  alternate  Friday  evening.  These  meetings  were  very  much  enjoyed 
also  by  the  pupils. 

On  June  1  eleven  of  our  most  advanced  pupils  went  out  as  interpreters  to  aid  in  taking  the 
Navaho  census.  This  disorganized  our  arrangements  for  closing  exercises,  but  this  disappoint- 
ment was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  practical  lessons  which  these  young  people  received 
while  engaged  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been,  as  a  whole,  of  a  high  standard,  and  the  results,  considering 
the  prevalence  of  sickness  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  have  been  very  encouraging  and 
satisfactory. 

A  Sunday  school,  in  which  all  the  pupils  and  most  of  the  employees  particiiiated,  was  organized 
in  October  and  continued  till  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Mr.  Prijling,  the  resident  missionary,  aided  us  very  materially  in  the  Sunday-school  work. 
He  also  conducted  services  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Frij- 
ling  is  a  most  faithful,  earnest,  and  conscientious  worker,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Navaho 
people. 

Since  the  1st  of  last  October  the  domestic  affair^t  of  the  school  were  under  the  immediate  super* 
vision  of  Miss  Minnie  A.  Amot.  as  matron,  until  her  death,  which  occurred  May  15, 1900.  Miss 
Amot  was  an  efficient  matron,  and  took  very  good  care  of  her  girls.  After  the  death  of  Miss 
Amot  till  the  close  of  the  year  Miss  Maggie  Keough,  the  former  seamstress,  was  in  charge  of 
the  girls^  building. 

There  have  been  three  changes  in  the  position  of  assistant  matron  since  the  l)eginning  of  the 

Sear.    Mrs.  Mattie  .T.  Forrester,  the  present  assistant  matron,  reported  for  duty  here  March  29 
ist.    This  is  Mrs.  Forrester's  first  experience  in  the  service,  ana  I  think  she  will  become  effi* 
cient  in  her  position. 

The  work  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  kitchen  has  been  very  mnch  interfered  with  by  the  inad- 
equate water  supply. 

The  death  of  the  matron  made  it  necessary  to  close  the  sewing  room  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  as  the  seamstress  was  put  in  charge  of  the  girls*  building. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  position  of  industrial  teacher.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Carson, 
the  incumbent,  has  had  practical  experience  in  farmiilB  and  gardening  with  irrigation,  and  is 
well  qualified  to  fill  this  position.  Tne  school  garden  snows  a  flue  growth  and  promises  a  good 
yield  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Our  water  supply  is  very  inadequate,  and  unless  it  is  improved  our  new  sewer  system,  con- 
structed  in  connection  with  the  new  boys'  building,  will  be  absolutely  useless. 

The  rid  boys*  building  is  in  very  bad  condition  of  repair,  but  we  hope  the  new  building  now 
being  erected  will  Xte  completed  by  October  1.  The  old  boys'  building,  if  remodeled  somewhat, 
would  do  fairly  well  for  a  school  building. 

Harmony  now  prevails  throughout  the  school  force,  and  each  employee  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  school. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  whole  corps  of  employees,  to  Agent  Hayzlott,  and  to  your  office  for 
the  support  and  encouragement  which  I  have  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Lamak,  Super iniemlent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair& 

(Through  6.  W.  Hayzlett,  United  SUtes  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agency,  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  August  16, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Piuia 
Agency  for  the  fidcal  year  ended  June  80,  1900,  accompanied  by  the  reports  of 
D.  D.  Mc Arthur,  superintendent  of  the  Pima  Boarding  School,  and  J.  M .  Berger, 
farmer  in  charge  of  the  San  Xayier  Reservation,  and  the  statistics  required  by  the 
Department. 

Pima  Agency  is  located  at  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  on  the  Gila  River,  16  miles  north  of 
Casa  Grande,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  our  railroad  and  tele- 
graph station.  Sacaton  and  Casa  Grande  are  connected  by  stage  running  daily, 
except  Sunday,  and  carrying  the  mail. 

There  are  three  tribes  under  the  agent  s  charge — the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and 
Papago— located,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  Gila  River,  Gila  Bend.  Salt  River,  and 
San  Xavier  reservations.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  gave  a  full  description  of 
the  Indians  and  reservations  under  my  charge.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  repeat  this,  but  have  tried,  instead,  to  show  what  progress  has  been  made  and 
what  changes  in  the  conditions  here  have  come  about  during  the  past  year. 

The  year  has  been  an  eventful  one.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  at 
Sacaton  and  elsewhere,  and  in  many  localities  under  my  charge  the  pro8X)erity  and 
advancement  of  the  Indians  are  apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  puts  of 
the  country  desolation  everywhere  meets  the  eye. 

By  the  liberal  support  of  the  Department,  additions  and  improvements  of  great 
▼alue  have  been  made  here,  which  have  given  the  school  at  this  agency  a  much 
higher  rank  among  its  coworkers  in  the  Indian  service  than  it  ever  held  before. 
A  handsome  brick  schoolhouse,  accommodating  22o  pupils,  has  been  built,  and  a 
complete  water  and  sewer  system  constructed.  The  we.l,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  water  supply,  has  been  walled  with  brick,  and  a  brick  well  house  built  over 
it.  At  present  a  new  laundry,  a  large  addition  to  the  main  dormitory,  and  several 
smaller  buildings,  all  of  brick,  are  in  process  of  construction  for  the  school.  The 
schoolhouse  at  Gila  Crossing  was  completed  and  has  been  iu  use  since  last  Decem- 
ber. Considerable  grading  has  been  done,  which  has  greatly  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  agency  and  school  grounds. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  apart  from  the  agency,  duty 
compels  me  to  give  a  very  different  account.  I  have  spoken  above  of  the  desola- 
tion of  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  these  places  a  few  years  ago  fine  crops  of 
grain,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  beans  were  harvested.  The  Indians  who  farmed 
the  land  were  industrious  and  prosperous.  They  had  plenty  of  food  and  good  pas- 
ture for  their  cattle.  They  not  only  supported  themselves  but  provided  work  and 
food  for  the  poorer  Indians  to  the  south,  who  had  no  water  to  irrigate  with.  Their 
children  learned  rapidly  at  the  Government  school,  and  their  progress  toward  civ- 
ilization has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  Indian  work. 
Their  agriculture  could  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  irrigation  with  water 
diverted  from  the  Gila  River. 

Durmg  the  past  few  years  this  water,  their  one  resource,  their  very  life,  has  been 
taken  from  them,  and  they  are.  perforce,  lapsing  into  indolence,  misery,  and  vice. 
The  waters  of  the  Gila  River  have  been  diverted  by  white  settlers  above  them  and, 
instead  of  waving  fields  of  green  in  the  summer,  there  is  nothing  now  to  be  seen 
but  the  dry,  parched  earth.  Year  after  year  they  have  tried  in  vain  to  mature  their 
crops  with  the  insufficient  quantity  of  water  left  them,  and  now,  on  act-onntof  the 
unprecedented  drought  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  country  during  ail  the 
past  year,  they  have  practically  no  water  at  all.  a  few,  located  at  points  where 
the  water  under  the  bed  of  the  river  rises  to  the  surface,  can  still  get  partial  crops; 
some  make  a  bare  living  by  hauling  or  doing  other  work  when  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  any  to  do.  The  greater  number  must  soon  become  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  charity. 

These  people  have  farmed  the  lands  along  the  Gila  River  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  They  have  always  been  friends  of  the  whites,  even  when  robbed  by  them, 
and  in  the  past  this  friendship  had  a  value  and  importance  which  no  one  denies. 
The  Gtovemment  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  them  much.  Are  they 
not  bound  in  honor  to  pay  this  debt  by  restoring  to  them  their  water  supply?  This 
can  be  done  in  one  way  only— through  the  construction  by  the  Government  of  a 
reservoir  for  the  storage  of  the  fiood  waters  of  the  Gila  River.  The  Gk>vernment 
engineers  have  demonstrated  that  such  a  reservoir  can  be  built  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Justice,  humanity,  and  even  economy  demand  that  this  be  done,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Congress  will  no  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Indians 
and  their  friends. 

OwiuK  to  this  condition  of  affairs.  I  have  made  a  special  effort  during  the  past 
year  to  nnd  work  for  such  of  the  Indians  as  needed  it.    Many  have  been  employed 
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in  construe tion  work  on  a  short  railroad  at  the  Ray  copper  mine,  where  thev^ 
earned,  Pima  and  Papago  to&[ether,  nearly  $10,000.  The  director  of  this  work 
writes  of  them,  under  date  of  March  6, 1900:  '*  They  are  far  superior  to  Mexicans 
when  once  thev  learn  what  is  wanted."  Others,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
Office,  have  collected  the  dead  and  down  wood  on  the  reservations  and  sold  many 
cords  of  it,  earning  in  this  way,  according  to  the  statements  of  traders,  nearly 
§80,000.  I  allowed  each  man  to  sell  only  a  limited  number  of  cords,  in  order  that 
all  might  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  self-help;  and  when  buying  wood  myself 
for  the  agency,  I  pursued  the  same  policy,  seldom  buying  more  than  3  cords  from 
any  one  Indian.  The  contractors  who  built  the  new  schoolhouse  gave  most  of 
tiiieir  freightino^  to  Indiaus  and  employed  them  in  such  other  work  as  they  could 
do,  paying  them  altogether  about  $2,000.  A  large  number  of  Papago  have  been 
eiiiployed  in  the  mines,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent. 

The  money  earned,  as  above  stated,  and  by  such  other  work  as  they  found  to 
do,  amounting  in  all  to  over  $45,000,  together  with  the  money  set  apart  by  the 
Department  to  purchase  subsistence  for  the  destitute,  has  helped  the  Indians 
through  the  year  without  much  real  suffering;  and  the  $^30,000  appropriated  by 
Cougiess  for  their  benefit  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  wisely  administered,  will 
probably  put  off  the  day  of  actual  famine  for  some  time  to  come,  although  the 
outlook  for  securing  work  for  the  Indians  the  coming  year  is  not  bright.  Nearly 
all  the  dead  and  down  wood  on  the  reservations  has  l)een  disposed  of,  and  at 
present  I  know  of  no  work  of  any  magnitude  on  which  the  Indians  might  be 
employed.  At  best  the  Indians  must  remain  poor  and  their  progress  be  retarded 
in  spite  of  Government  assistance  and  such  work  as  may  be  found  for  them  from 
time  to  time  until  their  water  sut)ply  is  restored. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  reservation,  where  there  is  water  enough  to  mature  fair 
crops,  may  be  seen  evidence  of  a  steady  and  rapid  advance  in  civilization,  which, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  would  take  place  over  all  the  reservation. 
The  condition  of  the  Indians  there  has  improved  auring  the  past  year,  and  the 
day  school  at  Gila  Crossing  is  well  attended  and  doing  good  work. 

Salt  Biver  Beservation. — On  the  Salt  River  Reservation  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture is  fairly  satisfactory.  Though  there,  too,  at  present  the  supply  of  water  is 
insufficient,  the  Indians  raise  enough  to  make  them  self-supporting.  The  placing 
of  a  da^  school  there  seems  to  have  given  an  impetus  toward  better  and  more 
industrious  ways,  the  building  of  roads,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  all  the  arable  land  on  this  reservation  should  be  divided  into 
small  farms  and  allotted  and  those  Indians  now  living  outside  the  reservation 
given  land  within  its  limits,  which  can  be  more  easily  supplied  with  water. 
Indians  are  more  readily  civilized  if  they  feel  that  the  lands  they  occupy  are 
their  own.  At  present  none  have  assurance  of  keeping  the  farms  they  hold. 
There  are  constant  disputes  about  ownership  of  land,  and  the  chiefs,  who  have 
the  land  largely  under  their  control,  sometimes  use  their  power  to  favor  their 
friends  at  the  expense  of  others.  Moreover,  Indian  custom  decrees  that  when  a 
man  dies  his  land  reverts  to  his  own  relatives  instead  of  going  to  his  widow  and 
children,  who  are  thus  sometimes  left  with  no  means  of  support.  Allotment 
would  put  an  end  to  these  evils,  and  would  also  help  the  Indians  in  other  ways. 

About  80  familiea  of  Indians,  living  at  Lehi,  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  who 
were  entitled  to  water  from  the  Utah  Canal,  were  being  robbed  of  their  share  b^ 
the  whites,  the  supply  being  small  on  account  of  the  drought.  Suit  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  to  have  set  aside  for  them  the 
amount  of  water  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  the  court  gave  judgment  in 
the  Indians*  favor  and  restored  them  their  water.  Although  they  have  suffered 
from  the  great  drought  prevailing  throughout  the  coimtry,  they  have  raised 
sufficient  crops  to  feed  them. 

Gila  Bend  Beservation.— Conditions  on  the  Gila  Bend  Reservation  have  not 
improved  during  the  year.  Although  the  lands  have  been  allotted,  the  scarcity 
of  water  discourages  farming.  The  Papago  are  by  nature  nomadic.  They  go 
to  the  mountain  valleys  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  rain,  raise 
com  and  pumpkins,  pasture  some  cattle,  and  manage  to  live  after  a  fashion. 
These  Indians  should  be  placed  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  and  allotted  a  part 
of  the  arable  land,  of  which  there  will  be  enough  for  all  when  once  the  reservoir 
is  built.  The  Gila  Bend  Reservation  should  be  abandoned  and,  if  possible,  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

Baa  Xavier  Beeervation.— Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  J.  M.  Berger, 
farmer  in  charge,  herewith  submitted.  I  visited  the  reservation  severid  times 
during  the  year  and  from  personal  observation  am  satisfied  the  Indians  thereon 
are  thrifty  and  prosperoos. 
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Conit  of  IndlAii  offaiiMt.— There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  Indian  offenses  dur- 
ing the  pant  year.  The  policemen  are  diligent  in  the  x)erformance  of  their  duties 
and  ever  ready  to  bring  to  justice  violators  of  the  law.  During  the  year  the  fol- 
lowing cases  have  been  brought  before  the  judges:  One  case  of  drunkenness;  one 
case  of  desertion;  one  case  of  seduction;  two  cases  of  cattle  stealing,  and  several 
contentions  over  ownership  of  personal  property  and  real  estate,  all  of  which 
received  due  consideration  and  impartial  judgment  by  the  Indian  court. 

Uqnor  traffic. — Three  Indian  policemen,  stationed  near  the  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  captured  three  Indians  smuggJing  mescal  into  the 
Indian  country.  These  Indians  were  tried  by  the  court  at  Tucson  and  sentenced 
to  two  years*  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  'One  Indian  was  arrested  near 
the  agency  for  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary.  Besides  this,  there 
has  been  some  liquor  brought  onto  the  reservation  contrary  to  law.  but  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  there  has  been  very  little  trouble  in  this  respect. 

Xarziagei  and  dlvoroei.— The  tune  has  arrived  when  there  should  be  laws  govern- 
ing marriages  and  divorces  among  these  Indians.  The  more  intelligent  and 
educated  Indians  favor  some  method  whereby  the  great  evil  of  their  looee  cus- 
toms of  cohabitation  may  be  abated.  If,  as  I  hope,  the  lands  of  the  Pima  are  to 
be  allotted  before  many  years,  it  is  desirable  that  the  marriage  laws  of  civilized 
people  be  enforced  here  as  soon  as  possible. 

Health  and  dimate.— With  the  exception  of  about  three  months  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  climate  of  this  part  of  Arizona  is  delightful.  The  air  is  dry,  the  nights 
are  cool,  and  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
hot  season,  however,  the  thermometer  frequently  registers  115"^  in  the  shade,  uid 
every  one  who  can  get  away  goes  to  the  coast  or  elsewhere  to  cool  off. 

Relative  to  health  I  quote  the  report  of  the  agency  physician,  George  J.  Fanning, 
as  follows: 

I  respectfully  safamlt  the  following  report  of  tho  unitary  conditions  at  this  agency.  Ab  there 
is  only  one  physician  allowed  the  agency,  which  has  nnder  its  control  over  8,(NiU  Indians,  located 
on  four  distinct  reserrations,  the  medical  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  them  can  not  be  sup- 
plied. The  school  with  oyer  200  pupils,  the  Indians  adjacent  to  the  agency,  and  the  employees, 
are  about  all  the  physician  can  look  atter.  On  account  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  Indian 
medicine  man  still  retains  his  influence  over  a  certain  number,  thus  retarding  the  civilization 
of  these  people.  As  the  native  medicine  man  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  the  educated  physician  is  the  greatest  single  instrum^t  for  delivering  the  natives 
from  savagery.  The  churches  recognize  this  fact  and  medical  misfdonaries  are  eagerly  sought. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  medical  department  of  the  Indian  service  should  be  made  more  effective 
and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  hastened. 

There  has  been  more  than  the  usual  number  of  deaths  among  the  Indians  during  the  past 
year,  owing.  I  believe,  to  a  lack  of  water  necessary  to  the  raising  of  crops,  whence  has  arisen  a 
state  of  semistarvation  and  scurvy,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  measles.  There  were  two  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  school:  both  patients  recovered.  Owing  to  the  new  system  of  water  sup* 
ply.  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  have  no  more  typhoid.  After  the  completion  of  the  new  water 
closets,  the  sanitary  condition  of  tho  school  and  agency  will  be  good. 

SohoolB.— There  are  three  Qovemment  schools  under  this  agency,  as  follows: 
The  Pima,  Boarding  School,  capacity  225,  enrollment  202,  which  will  probably  be 
increased  to  2o0  this  year  (the  old  adobe  school  building  has  just  been  superseded 
by  the  new  brick  school  building  and  the  old  adol)e  structure  convert^  into  a 
dormitorv ) ;  the  Gila  Crossing  Day  School ,  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  capacity 
48,  enrollment  46;  the  Salt  Kiver  Day  School,  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation, 
capacity  44,  enrollment  58. 

The  accompanying  report  of  D.  D.  McArthur,  superintendent  of  the  Pima 
Boarding  School,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  eciuipment  of  the  plant  and  existing 
conditions.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  school  work.  The  two  day  schools  recently  established  at  Gila  Crossing  and 
Salt  River  have  a  good  influence  in  their  localities  and  are  doing  excellent  work. 
They  prove  good  feeders  for  other  schools. 

Two  more  da^^  schools— one  at  Maricopa,  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  Gila 
River  Reservation,  and  one  at  Black  water,  about  10  miles  east  of  the  agency— 
would  greatly  benefit  the  Indians  and  should  be  established.  Nonreservation 
schools  adjacent  to  the  agency,  both  Government  and  missionary,  draw  many 
pupils  from  the  tribes  under  my  charge  and  are  doing  good  work.  Nevertheless 
there  are  a  large  number  of  children  of  school  age  on  the  four  reservations,  and  a 
large  number  of  Papago  children  not  now  on  any  reservation  who  have  never  been 
in  school:  but  as  si^hool  accommodations,  both  reservation  and  nonreservation,  are 
increased,  a  greater  effort  will  be  made  to  give  these  children  the  benefit  of  an 
education. 

Ceofiii.— The  census  has  just  been  taken,  but  the  result  is  not  yet  known.    I 
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make  the  following  eetdmates,  tmstiiig  to  be  able  to  give  the  correct  figures  in  my 
next  report: 


Pima 8,210 


Maricopa 
Papago  

Nomadic  Papago. 


Total. 


GhiMren  of  school  age: 

Pima 

Maricopa 

Papago  

Nomadic  Papago. .. 


Total 


Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

8.210 

2,140 

175 

170 

659 

611 

1,065 

1,085 

4,100 

3.066 

488 

397 

38 

35 

160 

140 

247 

215 

TotaL 


4.860 

345 

1,270 

2,100 


8,065 


885 

76 

300 

462 


083 


787 


1.730 


Field  matron. — The  field  matron  has  experienced  much  diificulty  in  moving  abont 
among  the  Indians  on  accouut  of  having  no  conveyance  and  no  proper  outfit  for 
field  work.  For  this  reason  she  has  not  accomplished  as  much  as  she  might  other- 
wise have  done.  Nevertheless  the  localities  m  which  she  has  labored  have  been 
much  benefited  thereby. 

MiBslonaiiei. — The  missionary  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  civilization  of  these  Indians.  The  zeal  and  energy  of  the  different 
missionaries  do  not  abate.  The  Indians  are  devoted  to  them,  and  their  infiuence 
is  felt  throughout  the  different  tribes.  There  are  now  eight  missionaries  on  these 
reservations — seven  Presbyterian  and  one  Catholic— consisting  of  four  whites  and 
four  Indians,  all  males,  there  being  an  increase  of  one  white  and  one  Indian  mis- 
sionary during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  A.  E.  Harden  will  be 
associated  with  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Cook  at  the  agency  the  coming  year,  who  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  missionary  force. 

Becommendatioiis.— That  the  Indians  residing  on  Gila  Bend  Reservation  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Qila  River  Reservation,  and  Gua  Bend  Reservation  disposed  of  and 
the  proceeds  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

That  Salt  River  Reservation  lands  be  allotted. 

That  a  reservoir  be  constructed  on  the  Gila  River  for  impounding  the  flood 
waters  for  irrigating  20,000  acres  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  which  will  then 
be  sufficiently  productive  to  support  not  only  those  Indians  now  residing  thereon, 
but  also  the  wandering  Indians  who  are  not  now  located  on  any  reservation. 

That  two  more  day  schools  be  authorized. 

That  proper  laws  be  enforced  governing  marriages  and  divorces. 
I  nave  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Elwood  Hadley, 
United  States  hidian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PIMA  SCHOOL. 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  Pima  School^  JtUy  s,  looo. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Pima  boarding  school  for  tho  fiscal 
year  19U).  Tho  school  term  began  September  4.  Itj99.  The  average  attendance  during  tho  year 
was  as  follows:  First  quarter,  170+ ;  second  quarter,  IW;  third  quarter,  182+ ;  fourth  quarter, 
19()+. 

An  epidemic  of  measles  rlaited  the  school  in  March.    There  were  51  cases.   No  deaths  occurred. 

The  pupils  were  carefully  graded  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study  adopted  the  previous 
year.  But  one  change  occurred  in  the  corps  of  literary  teachers  during  the  year.  The  worlc  of 
tho  class  rooms  has  been,  therefore,  very  much  the  same  as  last  yoar.  The  teachers  were  effi- 
cient. The  pupils  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies,  and  made,  in  most  instances,  very 
satisfactory  progress. 

Tho  institutional  work  of  the  domestic  departments  was,  for  the  most  part,  creditably  per- 
formed. The  pupils  were  well  fed,  well  clotned,  comfortably  quartered,  and  taught  habits  of 
neatness,  cleaminesn,  and  politeness. 

The  caxnpenter,  aiviisted  by  the  older  boys  and  the  laborer  (an  Indian  mason),  i>erformed  a 
great  deal  of  labor  in  the  nature  of  repairs  upon  buildings,  manufacture  of  various  articles,  the 
construction  of  a  chicken  house  and  poultrv  yards,  oil  house,  room  for  articles  for  condemna- 
tion, well  house,  bathrooms,  etc.  The  blacksmith  and  apprentices  were  busy  throughout  the 
year. 

The  work  of  the  industrial  teacher's  department  has  boen  limited  from  a  lack  of  water  for 
irrigation.  The  new  brick  school  building  and  wat^r  and  sewer  syHtt^m  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report  are  now  constructed.    An  addition  to  the  girls'  dormitor>',  a  laundry,  and  proper  closeta 
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will  be  Added  to  the  plant  this  Bnmmer.    The  above  ImproTements  were  xnnch  needed,  and  they 
will  give  the  school  a  capacity  of  235  pupils. 

The  present  water  supply  will  admit  of  the  beautifying  of  the  school  grounds  by  having  more 
grasa,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  will,  with  slight  exi>ense,  make  it  possible  to  irrigate  a  small 
vegetable  garden. 

The  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade  and  others  who  desired  transfer  to  nonreservation  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  school  term  have  been  transferred  in  every  instance  where  the  consent  of  the 
parents  or  guardian  could  be  obtained.  This  policy,  I  think,  should  be  continued  as  long  as  there 
are  so  many  children  not  attending  any  school  and  the  famine  continues  in  the  land. 

Thi9  school  was  visited  officially  during  the  year  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Holland,  supervisor,  and  Miss 
Estellc  lieel,  superintendent,  of  Indian  schools.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Peairs,  superintendent  of  Haskell 
Institute;  C.  w.  Goodman,  superintendent  Cliilocco  Indian  school;  8.  M.  McCowan,  superin- 
tendent Phoenix  Indian  school,  and  C.  J.  Crandall,  superintendent  Santa  Fe  Indian  school,  also 
favored  us  with  a  visit. 

Prenent  conditions  seem  to  Indicate  a  brisrht  future  in  the  history  of  thin  school. 

Appreciative  acknowledgment  is  due  tne  Indian  agent  and  the  Indian  Office  for   favors 
granted  and  improvements  authorized  during  the  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  D.  McAkthuk,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  OF  Indian  Afpaiks. 

(Through  El  wood  Hadley,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  FARMER  IN  CHARGE  OF  SAN   XAVIER  PAPAGOES. 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz., 
San  Xavier  Reservation^  August  18^  1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  thin  my  tenth 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this  reservation  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  90, 1900.  I  submit  also  the  required  annual  statistical  report  and  a  carefully 
taken  census. 

As  stated  in  my  previous  reports,  the  San  Xavier  Papago  Reservation,  created  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  in  the  year  187 i,  is  situated  0  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tucson,  in  the  county  of  Pima, 
Territory  of  Arizona,  and  contains  70,000  acres,  more  or  less.  It  embraces  also  what  is  known 
as  the  old  mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  upon  which  stands  a  magnificent  church  structure, 
built  by  the  San  Franciscan  missionaries  about  one  hundred  and  eiabty  years  ago. 

In  18v0  41,022  acres  of  the  reservation  were  allotted  to  291  Pai>ago  Indians,  who  were  then  resid- 
ing thereon,  giving  to  each  head  of  a  familv  100  acres,  and  to  clmdren  80  and  40  acres,  according 
to  their  ages.  Each  head  of  a  family  received  20  acres  of  good  farming  land  and  from  80  to  100 
acres  of  timber  land,  and  for  each  acre  due  him  to  make  up  the  number  of  acres  he  was  entitled 
to  (100),  2  acres  of  the  so-called  mesa  land  was  given  to  him.  The  children  have  received  neither 
farming  land  nor  timber  land,  but  only  mesa  land,  at  the  rate  of  2  to  1.  Mesa  land  is  considered 
to  be  of  very  little  value,  useful  only  for  grazing  after  a  p  entif ul  rainy  season.  The  unallotted 
27.ofH)  acres  of  the  reservation  are  of  the  same  amd  of  mesa  land. 

The  last  census  of  the  reservation  shows  the  following  population; 

Males  over  14  years 175 

Males  under  U  years 97 

272 

FemalcH  over  12  years 176 

Females  under  1^  years 71 

247 

Total  population.. 519 

Children  of  school  age— 0  to  18  years: 

Males 92 

Females 76 

Total 15 

Apparently  this  is  an  increase  of  15  in  number  as  compared  with  last  year's  census,  but  really 
there  is  no  Increase  at  all.  The  last  census  was  taken  in  Juno,  when  many  of  the  outside  Indians 
who  usuallv  assist  the  allottees  in  harvesting  had  not  then  departed  for  their  homes.  In  fact, 
I  think  that  the  population  of  the  reservation  is  much  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
Having  strictly  prohibited  nonaliottees  to  cut  firewood  at  the  reservation  and  sell  it,  during  the 
past  ye!ir  many  families  who  had  lived  here  for  a  long  time  left  for  other  parts.  In  1890,  the 
time  the  allotments  were  made,  the  population  of  the  reservation  was  only  903Jbut  by  immigra- 
tion increased  continuously  until  In  l8M,  when  it  reached  the  number  of  542.  This  immigration 
undoubtedly  goes  to  show  that  the  Papagoes  consider  San  Xavier  to  be  a  good  place  in  which  to 
make  their  living. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  reasonable  progre.ss  has  been  made  in  civilization  among  the  Papa- 

oes  under  my  charge  during  the  past  year.    Every  step  made  by  them  has  been  a  step  forward. 

)n  the  whole  there  nas  been  manifested  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  tho  occupations 
pertaining  to  civilized  life  and  a  greater  earnestness  and  persistence  in  pursuit  of  th<tm.  They 
are  getting  more  progressive  and  self-sustaining  every  day  and  many  of  tfaem  are  abnndantly 
able  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  allottee  plainlv  shows  that  he  is  proud  to  be  the  owner 
of  a  piece  of  hind  which  he  knows  belongs  to  him  and  nis  family,  by  the  many  improvements  he 
is  continually  making  thereon. 

The  Indians*  farms  as  a  rule  are  in  good  condition  and  our  main  crop  this  vear,  consisting  of 
barley  and  wheat,  harvested  last  May  and  June,  has  been  a  goou  one,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
the  wnole  season  was  an  unfavorable  one  to  the  farmer.  Wo  had  very  little  rain  and  the  ^ater 
supply  for  irrigation  was  very  low,  but  by  planting  in  time  and  by  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
sou  than  formerly  we  were  able  to  overcome  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  season.  Over 
000  tons  of  barley  hay  were  made,  which  was  sold  thin  season  at  a  far  better  price  for  cash  than 
in  anv  previous  year;  consequently  the  Indians  received  very  good  returns  for  their  efforts  in 
farming. 

Without  exception  all  mode  good  tise  of  their  money  received  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
harvest,  ezpenaing  it  for  the  building  of  new  houses  and  in  the  purchase  of  wagons,  sewing 
machines,  etc.    I  do  not  know  one  single  case  of  an  Indian  having  spent  his  money  foolishly. 
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As  a  rule  the  Indians  ore  economical  and  some  of  thorn  have  oven  a  disposition  to  save  their 
money. 

While  the  present  condition  of  the  San  Xavier  allottees  may  be  justly  called  satisfactory, 
their  proepects  I  or  the  near  future  are  very  dark.  The  want  of  water  for  irrigation  is  proliably 
the  most  serious  drawback  they  have  ever  had  t(i  contend  with.  The  quant  Ity  of  water  has  always 
been  inadequate  to  the  demands,  and  as  long  since  as  my  annual  report  of  lh91 1  referred  to  the 
limited  water  supply,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present  the  water  has  slowly  decrea.sed 
while  the  acreage  of  land  under  •cultivation  has  increased,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  very  care- 
ful manner  in  which  the  existing  water  has  l^een  handled  that  such  eood  results  have  been 
obtained  and  that  part  of  the  cultivation  has  not  been  abandoned.  In  the  past  two  years, 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  we  were  accustomed  to  have  heavy  rains  and  a  lar^ro 
flood— in  fact,  so  heavy  and  so  large  that  they  always  caused  more  or  less  damage  to  roads, 
bridges,  and  fences;  but  nevertheless  they  enabled  us  to  plant  our  so-called  second  crop.  In 
my  last  report  I  wrote  of  the  never  failing  floods,  but  this  year  they  have  failed  us  for  the  first 
time. 

This  season  we  have  not  had  enough  raJn  or  floods  to  do  any  planting,  consequently  the  Indians 
will  have  no  beans,  corn,  or  pumpkms,  the  principal  articles  for  the  maintenance  of  an  Indian 
family  during  the  winter  time,  and  which  always  comprise  what  is  known  as  our  second  crop. 
For  the  last  two  weeks  the  wafer  has  decreased  in  a  very  alarming  manner  and  in  one  of  the 
ditches  there  is  so  little  that  it  entirely  dries  up  before  it  reaches  the  cultivated  land.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  very  soon,  otherwise  most  of  the  allottees  must  give  up  farming, 
in  which  industry  they  are  now  so  well  advanced  and  which  is  thi:*ir  main  support 

The  necessary  water  can  doubtless  be  developed  upon  this  reservation  at  not  too  great  expense, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  similar  enterprises  above  and  below  San  Xavier.  In  fact,  it  is 
seldom  that  more  favorable  jonditions  for  developing  water  can  be  found  than  those  existing 
here,  but  the  Indians  alone  are  unable  to  do  this.  They  need  the  assistance  of  the  Government. 
The  white  men  combine,  form  companies,  and  secure  the  necessary  capital  to  develop  water,  etc 
Indians  can  not  do  this;  they  need  help  in  surveying  and  digging  mam  ditches,  and  then  under 
proper  direction  they  can  construct  the  lateral  branches.  Ihopo  that  the  Department  will  act 
favorably  upon  the  recommendation  made  in  my  special  report,  dated  August  14, 1900,  in  this 
matter  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Our  day  school,  the  only  school  upon  this  reservation,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
is  in  every  respect  very  satisfactory.  The  third  schoolroom,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
report,  was  finished  during  last  summer,  as  expected,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  the  school 
opened  with  three  rooms  and  three  teachers.  All  three  rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated, 
well  equipped  with  modern  conveniences,  and  furnish  ample  room  for  all  the  school  children. 
Excellent  aiscipline  is  maintained  during  school  hours  as  well  as  at  recess.  After  a  term  of  ten 
months  the  school  closed  on  June  30  with  an  entertainment  and  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by 
the  children.  The  exhibited  work  certainly  reflected  great  credit  on  the  teachers,  as  well  as  on 
the  children,  and  compared  very  favorably  with  similar  work  done  by  white  school  children. 
The  entertainment  and  exhibition  were  very  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  and,  in  fact,  were 
more  largely  attended  by  parents  and  other  jieople  than  in  any  i)revious  year. 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  60  boys  and  53  girL«,  with  an  average  dally  attendance  of 
56  boys  and  48  girls.  The  enrollment  is  only  a  little  larger  than  that  of  tne  previous  year,  but 
the  dally  attendance  has  increased  from  94  to  104.  This  may  bejustly  called  a  very  good  result, 
taking  into  consideration  the  well-known  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  a  good  attendance 
In  an  Indian  day  school.  I  am  informed  that  during  the  coming  term  the  Sisters  will  lurnish 
lunch  for  the  children  at  noon,  which  will  certainly  help  to  still  further  increase  the  daily 
attendance. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  excellent;  it  was  good  last  year,  but  I  think  it  is  still 
better  this  year  and  better  than  any  previous  year.  This  change  for  the  better  may  be  justly 
attributed  to  the  eutire  abandonment  of  the  use  of  the  ditch  water  for  drinking  and  for  culinary 
purposes.    In  IHUO  there  was  only  one  well  on  the  reservation;  to-day  there  are  over  twenty-five. 

while  it  can  not  be  said  that  tne  medicine  man  exorcLses  any  control  over  the  Indians,  some 
of  the  older  Indians  still  call  on  him  when  sick,  and  the  sole  reason  of  their  so  doing  i<*  that  there 
is  no  qualified  physician  residing  on  the  reservation.  The  agency  physician  resides  at  Sacaton, 
90  miles  away,  and  consequently  he  is  of  no  u-e  to  the  San  Xavier  Indians.  In  simple  cases,  Mrs. 
Bonrer  and  myself  have  always  ^pven  our  services,  but  there  are  many  occasions  which  demand 
the  attention  of  a  regular  pby.sician.  None  of  the  younger  Indians  call  on  the  medicine  man. 
They  seem  to  have  gotten  over  the  snper.'^tition. 

This  year  our  labor  on  jmblic  roads  has  been  light,  but  the  Indians  renewed  nearly  7  miles  of  old 
fencing  by  cutting  and  setting  about  4  (KiOnew  posts,  the  old  )K)sts  having  rotted  away.    Over 
20  miles  of  our  old  fences  will  have  to  bo  renewed  in  like  manner  during  the  next  few  years. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  BEltCfEK.  Farmer  in  Charge, 

Elwood  Hadlky,  United  Statea  Ind inn  Ayt'ut. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

Sax  Carlos  Aoency.  Ariz., 

November  7,  V^fH). 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit.  in  compliance  with  your  letter  of  instrnctions. 
my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  190(). 

The  Indians  comprising  the  population  of  this  reservation  for  the  year  just 
ended  are  as  ollows: 

Males 1.474 

Females 1,547 


3,021 
School  age.  G  to  16: 

Males 402 

Females 421 

823 
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The  crops  have  been  generally  good  for  the  past  season,  except  corn,  which  has 
been  almost  a  total  failure  owing  to  the  extreine  drought  during  the  summer. 

I  think  the  Indians  are  advancing  toward  civilization,  but  necessarily  must  be 
very  slow  on  account  of  surroundings  in  this  section  of  the  country.  1  can  see  a 
vast  improvement  in  their  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and  I 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  will  be  able  to  fill  the  new  school  at  Rice  Station 
with  desirable  pupils. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  these  people  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  procure  whisky  and  other  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  towns  adja- 
cent to  the  reservation — Globe  and  Q^ronimo.  The  civil  authorities  give  me  very 
little  assistance  in  this  matter. 

The  agency  buildings  are  very  much  in  need  of  repairs.  Quarters  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  employees.  They  are  now  living  in  the  old  agency  build- 
ing, which  is  unsanitary  from  every  point  of  view.  But  the  question  of  agency 
buildings  and  employees*  quarters  I  will  take  up  in  detail  and  in  a  separate  report. 

During  the  year  I  have  constructed  four  granaries  for  the  housing  of  the 
Indians'  seed  grain,  and  they  have  fulfilled  every  condition  desired.  The  Indians 
now  are  in  the  midst  of  planting  their  grain,  and  up  to  date  I  have  not  had 
one  application  for  seed,  while  at  this  time  last  year  I  had  applications  by  the 
hundreds. 

The  sawmill  has  furuished  all  the  lumber  re  luired  for  the  reservation,  and  I 
have  a  large  stock  on  hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  Indians  upon  this  reserva- 
tion have  made  rapid  strides  toward  self -maintenance.  The  greatest  drawback  is 
the  lack  of  systematic  and  adequate  irrigating  facilities. 

The  boarding  school  at  Rice  Station  has  been  completed  and  turned  over  to  the 
bonded  superintendent.  The  new  quarters  for  employees  at  this  school  are  now 
under  construction,  and  I  feel  satisfied  will  be  completed  within  the  prescribed 
time. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  J.  Nicholson, 
Captain,  Seventh  Cavalry,  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  IN  CHARGE  OF  WALAPAI  AND 

HAVASUPAI. 

Hackberry,  Aaiz., 

August  i,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Walapai  and 
Havasupai  Indians  and  day  schools  under  iiiy  charge  and  supervision. 

walapai  tribe. 

Censni.— The  census  of  the  Walapai  shows  584,  or  a  decrease  of  26.  There 
were  34  deaths,  and  but  8  births  reported.  At  this  rate  the  tribe  is  decreasing 
numerically  from  year  to  year  at  an  unpleasant  ratio.  There  were  5  deaths  of 
school  chilaren,  2  being  caused  by  accidents.  There  are  302  males  and  282  females; 
121  are  of  school  age,  being  61  male  and  60  female. 

Industry.— The  Walapai  have  provided  about  75  per  cent  of  their  own  living 
during  the  year,  the  remainder  being  provided  in  the  form  of  rations  of  flour, 
which  were  issued  to  Indians  living  near  the  day  schools,  who  were  boarding  pupils 
attending  the  day  schools,  bemg  given  them  as  a  means  of  providing  subsistence 
for  such  pupils.  In  this  way  GO  per  cent  of  the  pupils  attending  school  were  pro- 
vided for. 

The  principal  occupations  and  pursuits  by  which  the  Walapai  earn  an  exist- 
ence are  by  working  for  the  whites  at  such  industries  as  stocK  raising,  cutting 
.and  hauling  firewood  to  the  mining  camps,  packing  and  hauling  ore,  and  other 
such  work.    They  usually  receive  $1.50  per  day. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  construction  work  upon  the  new  boarding  school, 
which  will  begin  about  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year  1001,  there  will  be  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  willing  ones  to  earn  their  own  living.  Whenever  it  has  been 
possible  to  do  so  the  Walapai  have  been  made  to  provide  their  own  subsistence. 

Xoralf. — There  have  been  some  cases  of  whisky  selling  by  whites  to  the 
Indians;  but  in  only  one  case  were  we  able  to  procure  .a  conviction,  and  in  that 
instance  the  guilty  person  had  been  discharged  by  the  court  commissioner,  but 
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upon  bringing  the  case  before  the  United  States  grand  jnry  he  was  speedily  con- 
victed. Tne  Indian  police  are  a  valnable  aid,  and  by  their  watchfulness  and 
energy  are  enabled  to  accomplish  good  results  in  checking  the  sale  of  liqnor  to  the 
tribe. 

The  Walapai  still  loves  to  gamble  and  it  is  hard  to  wean  him  from  this  idol; 
yet  those  who  earn  their  money  by  hard  work  are  not  so  ready  to  squander  it  as 
formerly. 

The  hold  of  the  medicine  man  upon  the  soul  of  the  Walapai  is  gradually  relaxing, 
year  by  year,  but  he  is  not  yet  free.  A  strict  surveillance  nas  prevented  the  killing 
of  horses  and  destruction  of  property  at  the  death  of  a  relative.  Sexual  immo- 
rality has  so  far  decreased  as  to  have  become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Education. — Kingman  day  school  has  maintained  its  enrollment  ot  50  and  average 
attendance  of  4.5,  while  the  capacity  of  the  schoolhonse  is  but  3-^.  I  feel  that  I 
can  not  speak  in  terms  too  high  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  school  during 
the  year.  The  teacher  and  housekeeper  are  new  employees,  but  have  entered  into 
the  work  with  an  earnestness  and  interest  that  can  not  fail  of  good  results.  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  no  day  school  in  the  service  can  make  a  better  showing 
on  the  same  facilities  as  we  have  had  at  Kingman.  No  improvements  have  been 
made,  as  we  anticipate  the  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  new  boarding  school 
before  the  end  of  another  fiscal  year. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  this  school,  including  clothing  furnished  the  pupils 
that  was  paid  for  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  tribe,  was 
$8,034.28,  or  an  average  of  $60.68  per  pupil  for  the  year. 

A  noonday  lunch  is  prepared  and  served,  and  the  clothing  of  the  pupils  made 
and  laundered,  and  the  pupils  bathed  under  the  supervision  of  the  housekeeper. 

Hackberry  day  school  is  located  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  boarding  school 
to  be  known  as  the  Truxton  Canyon  Boarding  School.  The  capacity  of  the  school- 
house  (said  to  be  the  most  miserable  in  the  service)  is  44,  while  the  enrollment 
has  been  69  and  the  average  attendance  58^.  The  low  average  attendance  as 
compared  with  other  years  is  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  sickness  among  the 

Supils,  caused  by  exposure  in  inadequate  sleeping  apartments  at  the  camps.  This 
elect  could  not  be  remedied,  as  pupils  were  brought  in  from  a  distance  to  attend 
school,  and  left  by  their  parents  with  friends  or  relatives  to  be  cared  for.  The 
best  that  could  be  done  for  these  was  to  feed  and  clothe  them  and  leave  the 
Indians  to  shelter  them.  Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  the 
school  made  very  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  good  work  of  the  teacher  and 
assistant  teacher  is  api>arent'at  a  glance. 

The  large  attendance  at  this  school  and  the  great  amount  of  work  that  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  housekeeper  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  un  assistant  house- 
keeper in  the  form  of  an  Indian  woman.  This  lightened  the  work  and  rendered 
better  results  possible.  When  it  is  understood  that  an  employee  drawing  $80  per 
mcmth  is  required  to  superintend  the  prei)aration  of  65  day  pupils  for  school  in 
the  morning,  superintend  the  preparation  and  serving  of  a  noonday  lunch  for 
them,  the  subsequent  culinary  duties;  the  laundry  once  each  week  for  65  pupils 
who  sleep  in  the  camps,  and' then  teach  a  sewing  class  half  a  day  and  make 
clothing  for  all  these  pupils,  it  does  not  seem  that  an  assistant  at  $15  per  month 
would  be  considered  an  expensive  luxury,  but  the  appropriations  are  so  short  that 
such  an  employee  can  not  oe  bad  here  during  the  year  1901.  It  has  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $3,649.78  to  maintain  this  school,  or  $52.75  each.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  new  boarding  school  it  is  anticii>ated  that  both  the  Walapai  day  schools 
will  be  discontmued. 

HAVASUPAI  TRIBE. 

Living,  as  they  do,  in  the  bottom  of  a  canyon,  isolated  from  the  outside  world 
by  ^^at,  perpendicular  barriers  of  rock,  the  Havasupai  Indians  are  perhaps  nearer 
their  original  state  than  any  other  tribe  in  the  Southwest.  Their  methods  of  gain- 
ing a  living  have  thrown  them  but  little  within  the  influence  of  whites  in  the 
adjoining  settlements. 

The  Havasupai  are  entirely  self-supporting,  providing  an  abundant  subsistence 
from  agriculture.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  fairly  productive  land,  with 
the  finest  stream  of  pure  spring  water  in  Arizona  for  irrigating,  renders  the  culti- 
vation of  com,  pumpkins,  beans,  melons,  and  peaches  an  easy  problem,  even  for 
the  untutored  mind  of  a  savage.  In  storehouses  built  of  stones  and  mud,  securely 
hidden  in  the  great  cracks  and  clefts  in  the  canyon  wall,  the  Havasupai  are 
reputed  to  have  stored  away  enough  provisions  to  tide  them  over  three  unproduc- 
tive years.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unproductive  year  at  Supai.  True, 
a  flood  may  come  and  wash  away  their  crops,  but  whatever  may  be  the  rain  or 
snowfall  on  the  mesas  above  or  in  the  canyon,  the  flow  of  water  is  practically 
always  the  same. 
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In  former  years  it  had  been  the  cnstom  among  this  tribe  to  leave  their  homes 
for  several  months  in  the  fall  and  winter  to  hnnt  on  the  mesas.  The  setting  aside 
of  the  forest  reserveb  and  preventing  their  killing  game  in  the  great  Ck)conino 
forest  has  rednced  them  entirely  to  a  vegetable  diet.  To  make  np  for  this  loss 
to  their  food  supply  it  became  necessary  to  pnt  forth  renewed  efforts  to  indnce 
the  Indians  to  cultivate  every  available  foot  of  land  in  the  canyon.  One  of  their 
religions  cnstoms  compelled  them  to  abandon  a  farm  for  at  least  one  to  three 
vears  npon  the  death  of  one  of  the  owners  or  heirs  to  the  land.  This  cnstom 
having  the  tendency  to  leave  a  large  part  of  the  land  vacant  each  year,  I  ordered 
it  discontinued.    Now  all  available  land  is  under  crops. 

By  making  a  survey  of  the  land  in  the  canyon  it  was  discovered  that  two  tracts 
of  land  that  had  never  been  cultivated  could,  at  no  great  cost,  be  put  under  irriga- 
tion. The  Indians  constructed  a  ditch  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer,  follow- 
ing the  survey,  and  succeeded  in  adding  8  acres  to  the  arable  tract.  A  ditch  that 
will  reclaim  ^o  acres  more  is  under  course  of  construction,  but  will  require  some 
blasting  to  get  water  on  the  land. 

An  irrigating  system  for  the  school  grounds,  by  means  of  a  gasoline  engine 
and  pump,  has  been  authorized,  and  is  under  course  of  construction.  It  is 
exx)ected  that  this  plant,  when  completed,  will  allow  the  cultivation  of  sufficient 
land  to  provide  all  the  hay  necessary  for  the  Government  stock  in  the  canyon,  and 
as  hay  costs  ^'tO  per  ton  delivered,  this  is  no  small  item. 

An  additional  farmer  is  employed  to  teach  the  Havasupai  improved  methods, 
but  as  there  Is  no  appropriation  from  which  plows  or  otner  agricultural  imple- 
ments can  be  purchased,  the  teaching  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture  is 
rather  more  in  name  than  in  fact  at  Supai. 

Morals.— The  Havasupai  not  being  thrown  much  in  contact  with  the  whites, 
have  not  acquired  so  many  of  the  vices  of  civilization  as  their  Walapai  cousins. 

Edneatioii. — The  Havasnpni  school  is  taught  in  a  stone  building  erected  by  the 
employees,  at  little  cost  to  the  Government.  It  is  well  equipped,  but  other  build- 
ings are  greatly  needed.  A  room  for  preparing  and  serving  the  noonday  luncheon 
and  another  for  use  as  a  laundry  and  sewing  room  are  greatly  needed. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  and  the  enrollment  has  been  all  that  could  be 
asked.  The  enrollment  has  been  70,  with  an  average  attendance  of  65.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  school  has  been  ^,623.47.  or  ^.05  each  pupil.  The  capacity 
of  the  schoolhouse  is  4H. 

Of  the  progress  made  in  the  educational  department  of  the  school,  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  can  not  speak  so  highly  as  of  the  Walapai  schools.  Few  of  the  pupils, 
even  those  who  have  been  in  school  four  years,  are  as  far  advanced  as  Walapai 
pupils  of  the  same  age  who  have  been  in  school  but  one  session.  It  seems  advis- 
able that  under  the  present  conditions  and  circumstances  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  industrial  training  among  this  tribe,  and  the  pupils  of  suitable  age 
and  advancement  could  be  pnt  at  school  in  the  Truxton  Canyon  Boarding  School, 
provided  dormitory  room  is  added  to  the  projected  buildings. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henuy  p.  Ewino, 
Industrial  Teacher  in  Charae  of  Walcmai  and 

Havasupai  Indians  and  Day  Schools, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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BEPORT  OF  FARMER  IN  CHARGE  OF  DIGGER  INDIANS. 

Jackson,  Cau,  July  20, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jnne  80, 1900,  as  farmer  in  charge  of  Digger  Indian  Reservation,  near  Jackson, 
Cat.  It  has  820  acres,  steep  rocky  hills  of  a  light  granite  soil,  covered  with  brush 
and  second  growth  of  pine,  except  25  acres.  The  Indians  with  my  assistance  have 
cleared  20  acres,  being  5  acres  more  of  clear  land,  part  of  which  have  fruit  trees 
and  grapevines  set  out  forty  years  ago,  this  being  tne  home  of  an  old  miner. 

The  reservation  is  inclosed  with  a  poet  and  barb- wire  fence  of  three  wires. 
There  should  be  one  more  wire  and  more  posts,  the  posts  being  too  far  apart, 
allowing  the  stock  to  get  between  the  wires.  Eighteen  acres  have  been  plowed 
and  seeded  to  grass,  which  harvested  8  tons  of  hay.  I  should  have  a  mowing 
machine,  as  part  of  the  hay  got  overripe  before  it  could  be  cut. 
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The  Government  buildings  consist  of  two  dwelling  houses,  one  apple  house,  one 
barn,  one  spring  house,  two  stock  sheds,  and  three  Indian  houses,  which  have 
never  been  occupied.  All  are  in  good  condition  except  apple  house,  stock  sheds, 
and  one  Indian  house. 

The  Government  stock  is  in  good  condition. 

The  Digger  Indians,  in  clearing  10  acres  of  land,  cut  15  cords  of  stove  wood, 
which  they  sold  for  ^3  per  cord.  I  got  them  a  contract  to  cut  HO  cords  4-foot  wood 
adjoining  the  reservation  at  $1.50  per  cord,  had  them  plant  4  acres  to  gardens,  and 
from  the  4  acres  was  harvested  by  the  Indians  the  following  crop: 

Drybeans pounds..      800 

Corn bushels..        50 

Melons number..      300 

Onions pounds  .      700 

Squash number..       150 

Potatoes pounds..  1,000 

besides  other  vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  garlic,  pease,  beets,  etc. 
You  must  have  water  to  irrigate  if  you  cultivate  gardens. 

I  have  repaired  Qovemment  and  Indians  buildings,  built  one  spring  house, 
repaired  70  rods  of  fence,  and  have  had  a  general  clean  up  about  the  reservation. 

The  Indians  should  be  supplied  with  water  buckets  and  dish  pans,  as  they  have 
none;  also  calico  or  gmgham,  flannel  (domestic),  and  shoes  and  stockings,  the 
same  being  required  for  clothing  for  women  and  children.  Clothing  also  for  the 
men  is  needed  for  the  coming  winter. 

Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age 8 

Number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age 14 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 7 

There  is  no  school  on  the  reservation;  have  had  three  Indian  children  attending 
district  school.  Thev  were  dismissed  for  not  being  kept  clean.  Will  insist  that 
they  must  keep  the  children  clean  and  tidy  and  send  them  to  school.  The  Digger 
Indian «)  are  very  lazy  and  filthy. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  O.  Grist, 

Farmer  and  Special  Di^irsifig  Agent, 
The  Commissi  ONER  i»f  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY 

AGENCY. 

HooPA  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  August  7.5,  I90ff, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency 
for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1900. 

There  are  two  tribes  and  two  reservations  under  this  agency,  viz,  the  Hnpa, 
living  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  proper,  and  those  called  the  Lower  Kla- 
math River  Indians,  living  on  the  "  Connecting  strip."  an  extension  to  the  reser- 
vation proper.  The  Lower  Klamath  River  Indians  are  not  to  bo  confounded  with 
the  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon. 

The  exteniion.— The  extension  to  the  reservation  comprises  the  land  on  l)Oth  sides 
of  the  Klamath  River  within  a  radius  of  a  mile,  and  reaches  from  the  line  of  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  proper  to  what  was  the  line  of  the  old  Klamath  River 
Reservation,  since  thrown  open.  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath.  Since 
the  extension  joined  the  two  other  reservations  named  it  became  known  as  the 
*'  Connecting  strip.**  It  comprises  22.(KK)  acres,  all  of  which  is  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains;  the  nver  rushes  between  as  through  a  gorge.  The  grater  portion  of 
the  land  is  grazing  and  timber  land,  that  suitable  for  cultivation  being  only  a  spot 
here  and  there,  where  an  acre  of  grain  or  a  garden  may  be  found  growing. 

The  population  is  as  follows: 

Males  above  18  years 147 

Females  above  14  years   217 

Children  under  these  ages 203 


Total  population  567 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  0  and  16  is  135.    As  nearly  as  could 
be  learned  by  our  census  taker,  the  numlier  of  births  during  the  year  was  23 
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and  the  nnmber  of  deaths  10.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  deaths  were  not 
reported  by  the  Indians. 

The  extension  has  two  district  schools  supported  by  the  connty,  which  are  fairly 
attended.  A  majority  of  the  children  live  remote  from  these  schools.  Daring  the 
year  68  children  from  the  extension  attended  the  Hoopa  Valley  Boarding  School. 

The  able-bodied  Indians,  as  a  rule,  leave  their  homes  in  the  spring  and  find 
work  among  the  white  farmers  and  dairymen  living  near  the  coast  or  in  the  sheep 
country,  known  as  the  Bald  Hills,  near  the  reservation.  Competition  has  taught 
them  to  give  good  value  for  a  day's  wages,  and  has  made  them  shrewd  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellow-men,  both  red  and  white. 

They  hold  allotments  in  severalty,  for  which  patents  have  been  issued  during 
the  year. 

They  have  received  almost  no  aid  and  but  little  supervision  from  Government. 
They  receive  medicmes  and  treatment  or  counsel  and  advice  respecting  their 
troubles  when  they  come  to  the  agency  and  request  the  same,  or  if  necessary  the 
physician  or  agent  travels  to  their  hom^^s  to  render  aid.  No  issues  of  any  kind  are 
made  to  them. 

While  their  standard  of  morality  is  in  some  respects  low,  they  are  in  the  main 
law-abiding  people.  Some  engage  in  mining,  and  all  at  certain  seasons  in  eel  and 
salmon  fishing.  The  language  spoken  shows  no  relationshli)  to  the  Hnpa  language 
nor  to  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  living  on  the  Upper  Klamath,  though  a 
few  miles  of  territory  only  separate  the  three  tribes. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  BMorvation  and  Indians. — The  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  proper 
comprises  a  tract  of  land  containing  88,600  acres  of  very  mountainous  country, 
bisected  by  the  Trinity  River.  The  reservation  line  on  the  northeast  reaches  and 
crosses  the  Klamath  River. 

Hoopa  Valley  is  a  very  picturesque  bit  of  country  6  miles  long  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  wide,  wherein  all  the  people  of  the  reservation  reside.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet  and  over.  It  contains  about 
1.200  acres  of  good,  level  agricultural  land,  growing  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables, 
and  a  progressive  po])ulation  of  over  400  Indians,  who  comprise  a  moral  and 
industrious  and  almost  self- supporting  community. 

Allotments.— The  Indians  have  made  selections  of  allotments,  but  the  selections 
remain  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  therefore  citizenship  has 
not  yet  come  to  them. 

Fopolation.— The  population  is  as  follows: 

Males  above  18  years 114 

Females  above  14  years 152 

Children  under  these  ages 155 

Total  x)opulation ^-  421 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 89 

Indians  who  can  read : 89 

Indiana  who  speak  English 400 

Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  of  mixed  blood,  but  in  many  of  these 
the  strain  is  hardly  apparent. 

Health  and  morality.— Tuberculosis  and  scrofula  prevail  to  some  extent,  but 
less  than  with  many  other  tribes.  Rheumatism  is  also  prevalent,  but  not  often  in 
a  severe  form. 

The  records  of  the  past  five  years  show  7  more  births  than  deaths.  The  births 
during  the  past  year  number  14  and  the  deaths  *^4. 

Industry  and  oivilizatiou.— The  Hupa  Indians  are  farmers.  Every  family  sows  and 
reaps  its  crops  each  year,  depending  thereon  for  a  portion  of  the  years  supply  of 
food.  The  entire  acreage  of  agricultural  land  is  so  small  that  individual  holdings 
contain  but  few  acres,  the  number  ranging  from  3  to  8;  hence  the  productions  of 
the  farm  must  be  supplemented  largely  by  purchased  supplies,  which  are  paid  for 
by  the  Indian's  own  earnings.  Nearly  all  the  people  are  well  fed  and  clothed  and 
comfortably  situated  otherwise.  There  is  yearly  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
crops  sown,  and  greater  attention  is  paid  each  year  to  the  family  garden.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  single  family  this  year  without  its  well-cultivated  garden. 

Likewise  poultry  is  in  evidence  at  the  majority  of  the  homes;  but  the  family 
cow.  regularly  fed  and  milked,  while  found  in  two  or  three  families,  has  yet  to 
make  her  value  known  in  the  others. 

The  value  of  fruit  as  a  wholesome  food  and  the  necessity  of  setting  out  young 
trees  from  vear  to  year  are  becoming  understood.  The  valley  contains  about  twelve 
old  orchards  of  apple  trees,  planted  by  the  whites  before  the  reservation  was  estab- 
lished. These,  giving  of  their  abundance  each  recurring  year,  are  yalnable  to  the 
people  both  as  a  food  supply  and  as  an  object  lesson. 
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As  many  as  twelve  of  the  Indian  men  engage  m  cattle  raising.  The  nnmber  of 
head  in  the  different  herds  ranges  from  15  to  over  100.  One  of  these  men  supplies 
beef  to  the  school  and  agency,  the  quantity  furnished  last  year  being  40.000  pounds. 
The  supply  is  brought  in  twice  or  thrice  weekly,  dressed,  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Tnis  man  keeps  up  his  herd  largely  by  purchases  from  white  men  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

Basket  making  no  longer  figures  as  one  of  the  leading  occupations  of  the  women. 
However,  nearly  all  the  older  ones  spend  much  of  their  time  at  the  work,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  the  younger  women,  outside  of  their  general  housework,  con- 
tinue to  weave  baskets,  many  of  which  display  f^eat  artistic  ability  in  design, 
coloring,  and  workmanship.  These  vary  greatly  m  size  and  qualitv,  but  all  are 
suggestive  of  the  primitive  and  simple  mode  of  their  former  life.  Tne  framework 
of  all  the  baskets,  from  the  large  storage  baskets,  often  3  feet  in  height,  to  the 
small  cap  still  commonly  worn  by  the  women,  is  made  of  peeled  hazel  twigs,  about 
which  is  woven  a  light-colored  grass  and  the  stems  of  the  maidenhair  fern.  The 
latter  is  used  to  make  designs  in  black  in  the  smaller  baskets  and  caps,  while  the 
soft-colored  fibers  of  the  cedar  root,  or  grass,  dyed  red  with  alder  bark,  are  used 
for  designs  iu  storage,  burden,  and  soup  baskets.  In  the  cap  the  Indian  woman 
reaches  the  height  of  her  artistic  ability.  Pleasing  designs  of  almost  periect  sym- 
metry are  found  in  many,  and  the  colorings  are  usuallv  harmonious.  The  baskets 
are  much  admired  by  those  interested  in  work  of  the  kind,  and  they  bring  a  good 
price,  as  they  are  always  in  demand. 

Fishing  for  salmon  and  eels  continues  to  be  a  favorite  occupation  in  season, 
although  a  portion  of  the  more  progressive  and  thrifty  Indians  find  themselves  too 
occupied  in  their  farming  or  other  labor  to  give  it  the  time  it  receivts  irom  the 
older  men  and  those  less  progressive.  The  cured  fish  and  eels,  sun  dried  and 
smoked,  are  always  a  delicacy  if  not  a  necessity. 

Similarly  the  gathering  of  acorns,  the  making  of  flour  therefrom.,  and  the  cook- 
inff  of  the  porridge— all  a  most  interesting  proceeding— obtain  only  among  the 
older  and  a  few  of  the  less  alert  people. 

The  following  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  products  of  the  reservation  Indians: 

Wheat bushels..  2,100  I  Beans  ..w bushels..        105 

Oats do 3,200  '  Other  vegetables... do 4,000 

Com do 500  I  Hay tons..        450 

Potatoes do 820  i  Butter  made pounds..        300 

Turnips do 100  '  Lumber  sawed feet..  28.000 

Onions do 120     Woodcut cords..        500 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  earnings  of  the  Indians  during  the  last 
year: 

Freighting  for  Government $1,542.05 

Freighting  for  others 898.44 

Labor  for  wages  from  Government 1, 933. 95 

Labor  for  wages  from  others  (estimated) 2, 000. 00 

Sale  of  baskets  (estimated) 2,000.00 

Value  of  products  sold  Qovernment 5, 798. 08 

Value  of  products  sold  others 4,025.00 


Total  (cash)  earnings _ 18.197.52 

During  the  year  the  Indians  have  purchased  in  the  neighboring  towns,  from 
their  own  earnings,  4  horse  hay^akes,  5  mowers.  1  reaper,  1  harvester,  as  well  as 
several  sewing  machines  and  vehicles. 

Irrigation.— No  great  attempt  looking  toward  the  construction  of  irrigating 
ditches  has  been  made  or  seems  neces^ry  at  this  time.  Nearly  every  family  hold- 
ing has  its  rivulet  from  the  mountain  side,  which  supplies  ample  moisture  for  the 
growth  of  the  garden. 

The  most  ambitious  undertaking  in  the  line  of  construction  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year  past,  when  three  men  associated  themselves  and  constructed  a  ditch 
300  rods  in  length  from  Hostler  Creek  to  their  several  farms,  which  lie  side  by  side. 
The  value  of  the  labor  expended  was  $425  and  of  material  $75. 

Israei. — When  wagons,  implements  (excepting  plows),  harness,  and  stoves  are 
issued,  a  return  is  exacted  in  the  form  of  hay,  grain,  split  shakes,  or  some  other 
thing  of  value.  These  obligations  are  honorably  and  promptly  met  the  same  year 
or  the  following  one.  Thus,  while  these  articles  are  made  easily  obtainable,  the 
Indiana  actually  pay  for  them,  and  consequently  appreciate  their  real  value,  and 
the  pauperizing  efl'ect  of  receiving  value  without  return  is  avoided.  The  products 
turned  in  go  to  the  school. 

But  thirty  or  forty  of  the  oldest  and  most  infirm  people  receive  rations.  The 
majority  of  these  come  every  alternate  week  and  receive  a  pound  or  so  of  sugar. 
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oofcee,  or  rice,  a  little  flonr  from  the  toll  at  the  agency  mill,  and  a  small  piece  of 
bacon  or  beef.  A  very  lew  come  each  week.  Besides  the  charity  rations,  the 
Indian  laborers  employed  by  the  Government  receive  a  weekly  work  ration  in 
addition  to  the  monthly  wage  of  $20. 

Bomd  work. — During  the  year  last  past  the  valley  was  divided  into  four  road 
districts  and  an  Indian  supervisor  appointed  for  each.  Each  able-bodied  Indian 
devotes  three  davs  to  road  work.  The  plan,  while  new  to  them,  is  popular  and 
brings  good  results. 

Itoality,  aL.fl  the  ooort  of  Indian  offenMs. — The  Hnpa  are  now  a  moral  and  law- 
abiding  community,  comparing  favorably,  in  my  opinion,  with  country  communi- 
ties among  the  whites.  Last  fall  and  winter  four  Indians  (one  not  belonging  to 
the  reservation)  were  punished  for  adultery  by  imprisonment,  the  terms  varying 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  of  solitary  confinement,  part  of  the  time  on  bread  ana 
water. 

Patient  and  discreet  effort  has  done  much  during  the  year  toward  the  suppres- 
sion of  gambling.  Whereas  gambling  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Indian  stores 
and  dwellings  publicly,  there  is  now  no  public  gamb  ingand  the  little  that  is  done 
surreptitiously  is  of  small  moment. 

In  April  a  white  man  sojourning  on  the  reservation  was  arrested  by  the  Indian 
police  for  disposing  of  alcohol  to  Indians.  He  was  given  a  hearing  before  the 
United  States  commissioner  at  Eureka,  and  now  languishes  in  jail,  awaiting  an 
appearance  before  the  United  States  grand  jury  at  San  Francisco. 

A  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  established  in  February  last  and  three  of  the 
best  and  most  influential  Indians  were  appointed  judges.  Seven  Indians  charged 
with  drunkenness  received  hearings  in  court;  all  were  found  guilty.  Six  were  pun- 
ished l>y  the  imposition  of  fines  and  one  by  imprisonment.  Two  civil  cases  also 
came  before  the  court.  There  has  been  no  case  of  drunkenness  reported  for  several 
months. 

Work  in  the  field. — The  field  matron  assisted  the  people  in  the  care  of  their  sick, 
taught  them  something  of  cooking  and  bread  making,  and  also  of  dressmaking. 
The  position  has  since  been  discontinued. 

Misiion.— A  mission  has  for  some  years  been  supported  by  the  San  Jose  branch 
of  the  Womens*  National  Indian  Association.  Several  acres  of  land  were  set 
apart  from  the  school  reserve  for  use  of  the  mission,  upon  which  a  chapel  and  a 
very  neat  and  roomy  cottage  stand.  Services  were  held  in  the  chapel  regularly 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  work  was  done  along  the  customary  lines. 

Saw  and  griBtmill. — The  agency  saw  and  gristmill  is  very  old,  dilapidated  and 
positively  unsafe.  Work  upon  the  site  of  a  proposed  new  mill,  by  agency  labor 
and  volunteer  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  has  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
a  very  solid  and  substantial  foundation,  which  is  in  readiness  for  the  setting  up 
of  the  machinery.  This  can  not  be  done,  however,  until  the  arrival  of  a  new 
water  wheel  and  pipe,  estimated  to  cost  $l,00i),  which  has  been  requested  of  the 
Government. 

No  further  pi'ogress  in  the  way^  of  house  or  barn  building  can  be  made  among 
the  Indians  or  at  the  school  until  the  wheel  and  pii>e  are  supplied  and  the  mill 
running. 

Indian  doetor3.~The  respect  in  which  the  Hupa  Indians  are  most  backward  is 
in  their  adherence  to  the  practices  of  the  old  medicine  men  and  women,  the  degree 
of  which  is  surprising  in  view  or  their  general  thrift  and  progressiveness.  A  white 
physician  possessing  the  missionary  spirit  who  can  win  and  retain  their  confidence 
is  the  cure  for  this  evil. 

We  who  have  observed  the  life  of  these  Indians  and  the  trend  of  their  develop- 
ment can  not  but  be  much  impressed  bv  their  good  character,  both  as  individuale 
and  as  a  community,  and  by  their  rapid  and  steady  progress  along  all  lines.  The 
belief  is  forced  upon  one  that  they  must  have  received  an  impetus  at  the  hands  of 
some  wise  person,  which  started  them  and  has  sine  e  carried  them  with  yearly 
increasing  momentum  in  the  direction  of  civilization. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  recent  history  of  the  reservation,  coupled  with  inquiries 
made  of  the  Indians  themselves,  develops  the  fact  that  the  credit  for  this  acnieve- 
ment  must  go  to  Col.  William  E.  Dougherty,  U.  S.  A.,  for  over  ten  years  agent 
I  or  the  Hnpa  Indians.    Him  the  Indians  hold  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Boarding  Bohool.—Notwithstanding  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
school  during  the  fiscal  year  1900  has  grown  in  size,  efficiency,  and  popularity. 

Measles  appeared  the  middle  of  August  and  remained  until  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, necessarily  causing  a  small  attendance.  In  December  and  January  the 
attendance  increased  rapidly  and  at  one  time  in  March  205  children  were  present, 
while  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  but  165.  In  the  month  of  March  the  disease 
appeared  the  second  time  and  found  much  new  material  to  work  npon;  it  died 
out  in  May.  One  hundred  and  thirty  cases  were  treated  in  the  school  without  a 
death. 
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We  have  no  dormitory  or  other  building  for  boys,  and  are  compelled  to  nse 
for  the  purpose  a  balloon-frame,  bamlike  stracture,  altogether  nnsuited  for  the 
purpose.  We  can  have  no  new  building  until  the  new  agency  sawmill  is  finished, 
for  which  a  small  appropriation  is  expected  from  the  Government. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  140,  Since  the  school  was  virtually 
closed  on  account  of  the  measles,  however,  until  the  holidays,  these  figures  do  not 
show  the  real  situation.  The  monthly  averages  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year  are  as  follows: 

January : 153     April IbS 

February 191  ,  May 184 

March 196  ■  June 194 

The  girls  have  been  taught  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  garments,  repairing 
garments,  embroidering,  laundering,  and  cooking.  The  boys  have  been  instructed 
in  farming  and  gardening,  the  care  of  stock,  teaming,  carpentermg,  and  black- 
smithing.    The  instruction  in  the  class  rooms  has  been  good. 

A  happy,  obedient  spirit  pervaded  the  pupils  as  a  rule.  They  enjoyed  many 
social  entertainments,  a  picnic,  and  on  closmg  day  a  very  pretty  operetta  was 
rendered.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  athletic  and  aquatic  contests  took 
place,  and  in  the  evening  a  fete  on  the  lawn. 

The  employees  have  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service  and  have  worked 
harmoniously  for  the  best  good  of  the  school. 

We  need  badly  the  following-named  buildings:  Boys'  dormitory,  estimated  cost 
$5,000;  new  school  building,  cost  $o,000;  electric-light  plant,  cost  $2,000;  hospital, 
cost  SuOO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  B.  Freer, 
SiijjeHntendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  MISSION-TULE  AGENCY. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  September  i,  10(X), 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  the  annual  report  of  the  Mission-Tiile  River 
Consolidated  Agency,  together  with  the  usual  statistics,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1899. 

The  fact  that  this  agency  is  composed  of  thirty- two  small  reservations,  located 
somewhere  in  southern  c  -alif omia,  each  one  affected  by  different  physical  con- 
ditions and  influences  and  each  one  with  its  own  troubles,  and  nearly  all  being 
encroached  upon  by  the  white  neighbor  in  some  way,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  lay 
before  the  Department  a  comprehensive  and  concise  report  which  will  enable 
your  office  to  see  these  conditions  as  they  actually  exist 

Population. — The  Indians  not  understanding  the  design  nor  appreciating  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  count  and  classify  them,  but  suspecting  some  sinis- 
ter motive,  many  positively  refused  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  census  agent, 
and  notwithstanding  I  gave  the  census  enumerators  who  were  assigned  to  this 
field  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  or  this  office  the  census  as  taken  by  the  enumerators  of  the  Mission 
Indians  is  perfectly  unreliable  and  worthless,  some  reservations  not  being  visited 
at  all:  and  as  a  last  resort  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  census  in  the  usual  way, 
copies  of  which  are  inclosed  herewith  for  your  information. 

These  census  rolls  show  a  population  as  follows: 

Males 1,605 

Females 1,476 

Total 3,081 

General  conditiom.— When  the  rainfall  in  southern  California  promises  what  is 
termed  a  good  year,  then  the  Indians  at  Injaha,  Mesa  Grande,  Morongo,  Pala. 
Pauma,  Protrero,  Rincon,  Santa  Ynez,  and  Agua  Caliente  No.  1  reservations  raise 
perhaps  a  sufficient  amount  of  garden  and  field  products  to  carry  them  through 
the  following  winter;  but  I  have  never  known  a  winter  to  pass  over  without 
encountering  individual  instances  of  acute  suffering  and  want  among  the  aged, 
infirm,  and  the  nonproductive  class  on  the  very  b^t  reserves.  Coahuilla,  Los 
Coyotes,  Santa  Vsabel,  and  Tule  River  are  in  the  mountains,  and  are  made  up 
mostly  of  grazing  land,  with  here  and  there  small  patches  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated, but  insignificant  in  extent.    From  year  to  year  I  have  been  able  to  rent  por- 
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tionB  of  these  grazing  lands,  distributing  the  proceeds  to  the  heads  of  families, 
which  has  been  a  great  help  to  them  in  bridging  over  the  times  of  need. 

There  are  several  reservations  on  the  Colorado  Desert,  and  while  it  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  some  of  these  reservations  contain  very  productive 
land  they  are  practically  worthless  under  the  present  conditions,  from  the  fact 
that  hardly  enough  water  can  be  obtained  for  domestx  purposes  and  none  for 
irrigation.  A  system  of  irrigation  is  essential  to  agriculture  in  this  locality  every 
year. 

Should  the  Government  complete  the  well  at  Martinez  and  get  a  flow  of  water 
approximating  the  flow  which  goes  on  without  ceasing  from  the  well  belonging  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  Waters,  Cal. ,  a  point  4  miles  from  the 
Martinez  Yillage,  the  greatest  step  would  be  taken  to  make  the  desert  Indians  self- 
supporting  that  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  history  of  this  agency.  The  Indians 
would  voluntarily  assemble  at  this  place  and  cultivate  the  sou  and  raise  an  abun- 
dance for  themselves  at  all  times  and  In  all  seasons,  for  with  the  aid  of  water  the 
Sroducts  of  the  soil  in  this  desert  climate  are  perennial.  It  would  be  economy  for 
iie  Government  to  complete  this  well,  even  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  balance  of  the  reservations  are  a  worthless  lot;  no  white  man,  with  his 
superior  education  and  training,  could  take  any  one  of  them  as  a  gift  and  raise 
and  educate  a  family  of  six  children  from  the  products  therefrom. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  I  have  visited  each  and  every  reserve,  even  to  those 
situated  in  the  remotest  districts.  At  many  reservations  I  found  the  poor  Indians 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence,  in  a  half- civilized  condition,  with  never  enough 
food  and  clothing  to  sustain  them  properly,  and  as  a  makeshift  making  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  in  Mexico,  to  gather  the  pine  nuts  for  food 
during  the  pinching  days  of  winter;  yet  I  will  give  them  the  credit,  even  under 

g'eat  adverse  circumstances,  many  of  them  were  trying  hard  to  raise  something 
om  their  small  patches  of  dry  ground.  They  have  no  school  privileges  and  per- 
haps do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  schools  for  their  children,  but  how  much  bet- 
ter would  it  be  to  assemble  all  these  Indians  from  these  barren  reservations  upon 
even  a  small  tract  of  good  land,  where  they  could  be  cared  for  properly,  schooled 
and  taught  the  value  of  Indus tiy,  and  saved  from  themselves  as  they  now  are.  I 
shall  make  separate  and  explicit  recommendations  in  behalf  of  these  Indians  at 
some  future  date. 

Morals. — The  precepts  and  examples  of  the  day-school  teachers,  the  civilizing 
influences  of  returned  pupils,  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  in  the  fleld,  the  con- 
tinual teachings  of  this  office,  have  had  a  good  and  lasting  effect  in  elevating  the 
morals  of  the  Mission  Indians  as  a  whole.  It  is  admitted  by  everyone  who  is  in 
a  position  to  know  and  observe  these  things  that  they  are  gradually  becoming 
educated  and  civilized,  of  which  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt. 

liqaor  selling. — There  is  nothing  so  detrimental  in  the  whole  field  of  obstacles 
which  we  have  to  encounter  every  day  in  our  efforts  to  do  f^ood  work  among  the 
Indians  as  the  nefarious  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  a  special  curse  upon 
our  Indian  civilization.  It  is  responsible  for  90  per  cent  of  the  criminal  acts  of 
the  red  man. 

These  violators  of  law  and  decency  should  be  brought  to  a  strict  account ,  and 
were  it  possible  to  have  the  earnest  cooi>eration  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
many  of  these  old  offenders  would  be  eliminated  from  the  field  of  the  conscien- 
tious Indian  teachers  and  other  Government  employees  who  are  engaged  in  the 
always  arduous  task  of  trying  to  elevate  and  prepare  these  people  for  assimilation 
into  American  citizenship. 

Sanitary.— During  the  nrst  part  of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  we  had  (juite  an 
epidemic  of  measles  among  the  Indian  children,  with  some  fatalities.  Aside  from 
this,  no  conta^ous  diseases  have  appeared.  Usually  la  grippe  scourges  these 
people  every  winter,  but  the  mild  weather  during  the  past  winter  prevented  its 
appearance. 

On  the  morning  of  December  25, 1890, we  had  throughout  southern  California  a 
terrific  earthquake,  whose  center  of  violence  seemed  to  be  in  the  San  Jacinto  Val- 
ley and  adjacent  mountain  ranges.  The  Indians  located  within  this  area  were 
great  sufferers.  Six  old  women  in  the  Soboba  Village  were  done  to  death,  and 
many  crippled  with  broken  limbs  and  bruised  bodies ;  their  adol)e  houses  were 
crushed  like  eggshells,  and  many  were  left  without  shelter  or  proper  clothing  or 
food.  Thev  have  all  made  earnest  efforts  to  repair  the  damacres  to  their  buildings, 
but  as  their  resources,  by  reason  of  so  many  crop  failures,  are  very  limited  the 
advancement  in  this  direction  can  hardly  be  called  advancement,  except  in  very 
few  instances.  The  aid  rendered  by  the  Government  at  this  particular  time  to 
relieve  the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm  was  a  godsend  to  the  Mission  Indians,  and  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  that  I  made  it  reach  to  the  very  uttermost.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  lives  were  saved  by  this  timely  succor. 
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I  will  say,  in  conclnding  this  snbject,  that  while  it  is  true  that  we  lose  quite  a 
percentage  every  year  by  consumption,  I  believe  that  as  a  whole  the  Indians  are 
in  better  nefJth  and  show  more  vigor  than  for  several  years  past. 

Allotmenti.— With  a  little  exception,  Indians  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  the 
exclusive  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  for  a  home.  This  feeling  is  intensified  when 
the  land  occupied  is  good  land  and  plenty  of  it  to  support  a  family.  The  Indians 
have  for  years,  under  the  leadership  of  chiefs,  captains,  and  headmen,  made  in- 
formal allotments  of  their  lands,  and  these  individual  rights  have  been  very  well 
respected.  However,  this  crude  method  of  partitioning  the  land  has  resulted  in 
considerable  dissatisfaction  at  some  reservations,  notably  at  Tule  River  and  Agua 
Caliente.  At  the  latter  place  some  four  or  five  families  get  all  the  proceeds 
derived  from  the  bathing  privileges  at  the  Hot  Springs. 

I  would  a^ain  recommend  that  many  of  the  reservations  be  resurveyed,  placing 
good,  conspicuous  stakes  or  monuments,  thus  plainly  defining  the  lines.  Indians 
seem  ignorant  of  their  reservation  lines,  and  this  fact  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
turbance between  the  Indians  and  whites  and  causes  numerous  disputes  among 
the  Indians  themselves. 

Only  six  small  reservations  have  been  allotted,  aggregating  361  allotments.  One 
huncbred  and  seventeen  patents  have  been  issued,  and  these  have  been  delivered  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  Indians  have  made  many  requests  for  plows  and  tools,  claiming  that  they 
are  unable  to  purchase  these  very  necessary  articles.  In  this  connection  I  will  say 
tihat  I  have  bad  no  implements  for  distribution  for  nearlv  three  years. 

Sducation.— Education  is  the  grand  sheet  anchor  to  which  we  must  attach  the 
greatest  importance  and  hope  for  the  final  disenthrallment  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  splendia  system  of  Gk)vernment  Indian  schoolB  is  slowly  but  surely  solving 
the  problem  of  civilization  among  the  Indians. 

With  no  intention  to  detract  from  our  splendid  boarding  schools,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  reservation  day  school  and  home  education  for  the 
Indians,  and  my  experience  at  this  agency  strengthens  my  opinion  in  the  wisdom 
of  it.  Upon  the  day-school  teacher  devolves  the  chief  buraen  of  preparing  the 
pupils  for  transfer  to  our  advanced  boarding  schools.  To  be  successful  the  teacher 
should,  by  good  management,  gain  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  parents  and  ex- 
tend their  good  offices  to  the  family.  This  method  will  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
old  Indians  and  be  the  means  of  successfully  transferring  all  the  day-school  pupils. 

It  is  due  the  teachers  and  <^uite  proper  that  I  should  say  in  their  behalf  that 
they  have  all  earnestly  and  faithfully  discharged  their  resi)ective  duties.  The  day 
schools  are  doing  splendid  work.  The  children  attend  very  well  and  are  inter- 
ested. Teachers  are  interested,  and  altogether  the  school  year  has  been  quite 
satisfactorv. 

During  tne  year  a  new  pipe  line  was  put  in  to  convey  water  to  the  Agua  Cali- 
ente school.  Mesa  Grande  and  Capitan  Grande  schools  are  nearly  without  water, 
and  some  improvements  should  be  made  at  these  places.  I  have  your  authority 
tx>  improve  the  water  system  for  the  Pechanga  school ;  this  is  greatly  needed.  Have 
also  received  instructions  to  estimate  for  a  new  building  at  Agn&  Caliente,  to 
replace  the  old  adobe  that  was  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  DcMsember  25, 1899. 
All  the  day-school  buildings  need  repainting.  These  various  matters  will  be  made 
the  subjects  for  separate  and  si>ecial  reports. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  names  of  the  teachers, 
their  compensation,  the  location  of  the  school,  number  of  days  attendance  at  each 
school,  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  the  average 
attendance. 


Teachera 


Nelson  Carr 

Sarah  E. Oilmmn  ... 
Malcolm  W.  Odell . . 

Edwin  Minor 

Belle  Dean 

MaHe  S.Noble 

J.  H.  Babbitt 

Mary  C.  B.  Watkins 
J.TbomaBHalla  ... 

Ora  M.  Salmons 

Leonidaa  Swaim  ... 


Compen- 
sation 

per 
month. 


172.00 
?-J.OO 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 


Location  of 
schools. 


Tale  River , 

Potrero 

Ifartinez    

Soboba 

Pechanga 

Cahnilla 

AgvuL  Caliente.. 
Mesa  Orande . . . 

LaJoUa 

Rinoon 

Capitan  Orande 


Average 

Nnmber 

number 

days 

pupils 

attend- 

enroUed 

ance. 

during 

the  year. 

3.834 

23 

8.064 

24 

4,:)65 

24 

8,985 

21 

8.501 

21 

3,617 

20 

8.337 

19 

8.082 

19 

8.144 

20 

4.242 

27 

2.603 

14 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 


17.92 
18.47 
21.81 
19.14 
16.99 
16.52 
17.40 
14.13 
16.00 
20.66 
14.19 


a  School  was  in  session  nine  months  only. 
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I  herewith  snbmit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  scholastic  population  at  reser- 
▼ations  where  day  schools  are  located: 


Sex. 

What  school  attending  Nov.  16, 1899. 

Beaervation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Home 
school. 

Perris. 

St. 
Boni- 
face. 

Miflcellaneons. 

No 
school 

TuleBirer 

25 
30 
11 
21 
25 

as 

26 
33 

20 

27 
16 

28 
32 
28 
16 
20 
24 
21 

30 

28 
22 
U 

23 
26 

de 

28 
24 

17 
22 

23 

25 

30 
18 

0 
18 

21 

Morongo - 

7 

11 

Martinez - 

Soboba  .  u.  . . . r . .      ....  r . 

4 

15 

14 

5 

10 

31 

12 

5 

2 

12 

0 

7 

FhcBnix,  5 

Pncfaanm 

Carlisle,  4 

Cahnilla 

Phc8nix,7 

Phoenix,  1 

Carlisle,  7 

10 

Airnw  Caliente .-,...... 

3 

MenaGrande , - 

Pablic  school.  4 
St.  Anthony,  3. 
Carlisle,  1 

15 

La  JoUa 

1 

Rincon ^,,-,^^      _^,  , 

1 

Ph(»nix,6 

Oai>1tan  Grande 

12 

It  is  a  matter  of  re^pret  to  me  that  I  have  had  to  prepare  this  report  under  many 
difficulties,  and  am  unable  to  present  some  matters  as  fully  as  I  would  like  to  have 
done. 

I  thank  the  DeiMutment  for  all  favors  shown. 

Respectfully  submitted.  L.  A.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT   IN  CHARGE  OF    ROUND   VALLEY 

AGENCY. 

CovELO,  Cal.,  Auguttt  15,  1000. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  affairs  at  the  Round  Valley 
Agency  and  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900. 

TUs  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  both  for  the  agency  and  school,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  all  my  employees  who  have  labored  so  unceasingly  for  such 
result,  and  not  only  to  them  is  such  result  due.  but  to  the  people  of  Covelo  and 
Round  Valley,  who  have  acted  in  a  neighl>orly  and  friendly  way  to  help  better 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  Fourth  of  July  just  passed 
was  celebrated  on  the  reservation  by  the  entire  country  for  miles  around,  a  thing 
not  witnessed  at  this  place  for  many  years,  and  not  a  person  either  white  or 
Indian  was  under  tlie  influence  of  Honor  during  the  entire  day  and  night  follow- 
ing. Upon  my  arrival  here  I  found  that,  without  exception,  the  white  people  were 
antagonistic  to  the  reservation,  and  were  in  consequence  doing  all  the^r  could  to 
create  trouble  for  your  agent.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  some  time  after 
my  arrival,  but  there  is  at  present  an  entirely  different  feeling,  and  aU  is  working 
harmoniously  toward  grand  results. 

Much  praise  is  also  due  to  the  Indians  themselves,  who  have  with  few  excep- 
tions done  all  that  was  expected  of  them.  At  no  time  since  the  Indians  received 
their  allotments  has  so  much  farming  been  done  or  so  much  hay  been  harvested 
as  during  the  year  just  past.  Unfortunately  much  of  the  wheat  was  ruined  by  a 
heavy  rainfall,  which  caused  it  to  rust.  Much  of  it  has  been  cut  for  hay,  which, 
heavily  salted,  will  make  a  fairly  good  feed. 

Much  of  the  land  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  reservation  and  designated 
as  Lower  Quarters  is  under  water  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  thereby  involving 
a  total  loss  to  the  owners.  This  could  be  remedied  by  ditching  and  hundreds  of 
acres  of  good  land  made  productive.  1  reconunend  that  a  machine  for  ditching 
be  purchased  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  my  last  report  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  a  fence  for  the  valley  portion 
of  the  reservation  as  a  remedy  for  the  great  amount  of  damage  done  the  grain  fielda 
Such  improvement  would  be  greatly  beneficial  and  insure  the  future  sucoess  of 
these  Inaians. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  matter  of  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians, 
and  I  predict  that  at  the  cloae  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  traffic  will  be  entirely 
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stopped.  I  have  interested  the  best  citizens  of  the  valley  in  this  matter,  and  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is  mostly  due  to  their  inflnence.  Where  one  year  ago 
several  drnnken  Indians  were  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  at  almost  any  time  one 
went  to  town,  now  nor.e  are  noticed.  I  have  also  sncceeded  in  having  all  stores 
closed  on  Snndavs,  which  has  resulted  in  keeping  many  of  the  Indians,  especially 
women,  from  visiting  Covelo  on  that  day,  thereby  breaking  np  a  demoralizing 
practice  which  has  been  in  existence  since  the  town  of  Covelo  itself.  Gambling 
and  dancing,  which  were  causes  of  much  drinking  and  trouble  and  which  have 
been  earned  on  for  many  years,  have  been  entirely  abolished.  In  recapitulating 
the  moral  and  social  process  of  these  Indians  during  the  year  passed,  I  feel  greatly 
encouraged  to  continue  in  the  line  adopted,  fully  believing  that  when  unrestricted 
citizenship  has  been  given  them  society  in  general  will  have  no  just  cause  to 
complain. 

The  Indians  of  the  reservation  are  fully  able  to  support  themselves  and  do  not 
need  the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  fanning  implements, 
wagons,  etc.,  and  I  made  request  on  the  annual  estimate  for  subsistence  only  for 
a  few  very  old  people  whom  1  consider  it  our  duty  still  to  provide  for. 

Rev.  Mr.  Schillin^er,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  looked  after  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  this  reservation,  and  his  report  is  herewith  inclosed. 

Following  is  the  population  by  tribes: 

Concow 164 

Yuki  and  Wailaki 290 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 116 

Pitt  River  and  Nomelaki 73 

Total 643 

The  school  has  made  rapid  progress  during  the  year  just  passed,  and  has  made 
many  friends  among  the  Indians  who  have  heretofore  held  themselves  aloof  from 
its  advantages.  We  had  an  average  attendance  of  7U  for  the  entire  year  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  during  July  and  August  very  few  of  the  children  remained 
in  school. 

I  have  begun  the  present  year  with  an  actual  attendance  of  128  children,  to 
accommodate  whom,  at  our  present  capacity,  requires  many  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  both  emplovees  and  pupfls,  and  even  this  will  not  avail  us  when  the  winter 
months  witn  their  rain  and  snow  set  in,  for  it  will  be  an  utter  impossibility  with 
all  our  endeavors  to  keep  so  many  here,  and  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
Uieir  health  to  return  them  to  their  homes.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  tho 
Indian  Office  that  any  child  who  is  anxious  to  receive  an  education  should  be  left 
unprovided  for,  and  I  am  therefore  confident  that  the  plans  for  greater  accommo- 
dations which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  office  will  be  instantly 
approved.  No  difficulty  whatever  would  be  experienced  in  securing  125  pupils, 
and  I  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  request  that  accommodations  for  that 
number  be  built  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  new  bam  90  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide  has  been  erected,  which  furnishes 
shelter  for  both  horses  and  milch  cows,  and  affords  storage  for  80  tons  of  hay. 
This  amonnt  of  hay  was  raised  on  our  school  farm,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  feed 
all  our  stock  through  the  winter.  Our  crop  of  oats  promises  a  sufficient  amount 
of  feed  for  our  horses,  but  our  wheat  crop  was  ruined  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
which  caused  it  to  rust.  Our  garden  was  an  excellent  one  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  large  amount  of  garden  truck  raised. 

Our  stock  is  old  and  of  inferior  breed  and  should  be  issued  to  deserving  Indians 
and  younger  and  better  purchased. 

The  set  of  band  instruments  received  during  the  vear  has  added  much  to  the 
success  of  the  school,  and  has  afforded  us  all  much  pleasure.  The  boys  are  play- 
ing several  pieces  already,  and  I  have  instituted  the  salute  to  our  flag  similar  to 
the  one  practiced  at  all  military  posts,  the  band  playing  to  Star  Spangled  Banner 
as  the  flag  is  raised  or  lowered.  This  exercise  has  done  much  to  instill  patriotism 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  both  young  and  old,  and  added  greatly  to  their  love 
and  respect  for  the  flag  of  their  country. 

We  have  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  our  plant  by  the  planting  of  shade 
trees  and  the  buuding  of  gravel  walks  and  roads.  We  have  also  started  a  lawn 
by  sowing  alfalfa,  which,  by  considerable  care  and  attention.  I  am  confident  will 
prove  a  success.  Several  unsightly  fences  have  been  torn  down  and  a  nice  one 
of  pickets  built  to  inclose  the  entire  plant.  The  main  building  has  been  painted 
both  inside  and  out,  and  the  superintendent's  cottage  papered  and  painted. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  (1)  &  dining  room  and  kitchen;  (2)  a  bovs*  dormi- 
tory; (8)  a  school  building  to  aocommodate  125  pupils;  (4)  a  commissary  and 
office  building;  (5)  a  sewer  syston,  and  (6)  a  shop  building. 
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Thanking  yon  for  iMuit  favors  and  the  oonrteous  treatment  accorded  my  requests 
and  recommendations,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

Harry  F.  Liston, 
Superintendent  t  Special  District  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  of  missionary  ON  ROUND  VALLEY  RESERVATION. 

Ck>VELO,  Cal.,  July  f.5, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  foUowins  report  as  miasionary  at  this  agency : 

I  took  charge  of  the  mission  on  the  16th  of  last  October,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  dis* 
coaragiug  features  have  had  a  good  attendance  both  at  church  and  Sabbath  school.  The  most 
diiioounMihig  fact  met  with  was  the  condition  of  oar  building  here,  which  is  almost  a  total  wreck, 
affording  very  little  protection  from  rain  or  snow  with  no  possibilities  whatever  of  heating. 

We  are  rejolodd  to  oe  able  to  report  an  increased  membership,  and  as  the  present  outlook  for 
building  bnprovements  is  good,  we  hope  to  aooomplish  greater  results  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Another  diacourairement  met  with  is  the  Indian  marriages  still  practiced  by  these  people. 
Stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  against  this  practice  and  authority  given  the  agent  to  enforce 
them.    We  beg  your  serious  consideration  of  this  important  question. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Rev.  Lbu  SCI1IL.LINOER,  Minionary. 

The  Ck>MMI88TONRR  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

(Through  Harry  F.  Liston,  superintendent.) 


REPORT    CONCERNING    INDIANS   IN   COLORADO. 

REPORT   OF  AGENT   FOR  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Ute  Agency, 

Ignacio^  Colo.,  August  26, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annaal  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1900. 

Health.— The  general  health  of  the  entire  tribe  has  been  good,  fewer  deaths  and 
less  sickness  occurnng  than  for  many  years  past.  As  the  work  of  a  physician  is 
done  by  contract  at  both  agencies,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  send  the  more 
serious'  cases  to  the  Marcy  Hospital  at  Durango,  where  they  may  be  under  the 
daily  supetvision  of  a  physician  and  hospital  attendants.  This  entails  consider- 
able expense  during  the  coarse  of  a  year,  and  it  would  be  more  economical  to  have 
a  resident  physician  at  both  the  Ignacio  and  Navajo  Springs  agencies. 

In  comparison  with  other  Indian  tribes.  I  believe  the  Ute  to  be  an  exceptionally 
sturdy,  healthy  people,  there  being  no  disease  of  a  tubercular  or  venereal  nature 
established  among  them;  conse(iuently  scrofula,  sore  eyes,  and  like  afflictions  are 
comparatively  unknown. 

Finning.— It  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  improvement  made  by  the  Ute  residing 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation  since  they  were  allotted.  They  are  rapidly 
developing  their  allotments  into  fine  farms,  take  an  interest  in  such  work,  and 
derive  considerable  revenue  therefrom.  Their  products  find  a  ready  market  at 
home,  and  it  is  a  question  of  completion  of  the  irrigation  system  now  under  proc- 
ess of  construction  when  the  allotted  Ute  will  be  self-supporting. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  state  that  I  believe  the  Indian  naturally  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  as  many  of  the  allotted  Ute  now  own  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
which  they  care  for  in  a  commendable  manner. 

The  present  season  is  the  dry  est  known  in  this  imrt  of  Colorado  for  many  years, 
with  the  result  that  the  grazing  is  very  poor  and  stock  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
u:«aal.  The  drought  has  not  affected  the  crop  so  much  on  the  ranches  that  have 
ditches,  but  the  hay  lands  that  are  without  water  are  almost  barren.  There  has 
Xieen  no  rainfall  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  of  the  present  year. 

Irrigation.  —During  the  year  past  what  is  known  as  the  We^^t  Side  ditch  has  been 
completed,  the  same  bemga  large  canal  taken  out  of  Pine  River  near  the  Ignacio 
subagency,  and  carrpng  water  out  on  the  high  mesa  lands  that  He  v^st  of  Pine 
River,  conducting  water  to  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land.  The  Department 
has  realized  the  importance  of  establishing  these  ditches  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  thus  securing  forever  the  water  rights  for  the  Indians  before  all  the  water  in 
all  the  streams  Is  appropriated  by  the  whites,  who  are  rapidly  settling  on  the 
vacant  lands  and  takm£[  out  ditches,  the  result  nf  which  will  be  m  a  short  time  a 
great  scarcity  of  water  in  all  the  streams  in  this  section  that  run  through  tiie 
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allotted  x)ortion  of  the  reservation.  There  are  now  in  operation  two  large  canalfl 
conveying  water  to  Indian  lands  that  lie  away  from  the  water  courses,  in  some 
cases  as  far  as  8  miles.  Besides  these,  are  many  smaller  ditches  nsed  to  water 
farms  that  lie  adjacent  to  the  river. 

All  the  constmction  work  thus  far  done  to  furnish  water  for  Indian  lands  has 
been  on  the  allotted  portion  of  the  reserve,  the  long-promised  water  supply  for  the 
unallotted  Ute  not  yet  having  been  commenced.  Liands  in  this  section  are  value- 
less without  water  and  resemble  a  desert  where  water  is  not  obtainable. 

Leasing. — There  have  been  many  opportunities  to  lease  lands  to  good  advantage, 
but  the  requirements  of  the  Department  have  been  almost  prohibitive  thus  far  in 
that  line,  but  two  leases  being  accomplished  during  the  past  ^ear.  The  term  of  a 
lease  lasts  but  three  years,  and  it  would  be  a  fair  consideration  for  a  single  allot- 
ment of  160  acres  to  put  same  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  or  in  case  of  part 
thereof,  to  build  a  substantial  house  of  permanent  improvement,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  rent  in  addition,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  Inaian 
would  have  a  developed  farm  to  start  with.  This  office  was  flooded  with  applica- 
tions to  lease  last  spring,  but  when  the  applicants  were  informed  as  to  what  would 
be  required  of  them  they  declined  to  accept  the  terms. 

Deportment. — The  general  behavior  of  the  Indians  has  been  excellent,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  those  on  the  allotted  part  of  the  reserve,  no  crimes  having  been  per- 
petrated and  the  only  trouble  arising  being  an  occasional  drunk,  which  cases  are 
promptly  handled  by  the  i)olice.  The  Mexicans  are  the  cause  of  most  of  the  bad 
conduct  by  introducing  whisky  and  gambling  with  them.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  get  rid  of  such  offenders  since  allotments  were  taken  by  the  Indians. 

Ednoation.— Some  progress  was  made  in  the  way  of  education  during  the  year 

ftast,  a  great  effort  being  made  last  fall  to  put  children  in  the  Fort  Lewis  school, 
t  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that  Ute  children  have  never  attended  school  hereto- 
fore, with  a  few  exceptional  cases:  but  we  were  successful  in  securing  25  and  plac- 
ing them  in  Fort  Lewis.  Some  of  these  ran  away  and  one  died  at  the  school.  Our 
efforts  will  be  commenced  with  renewed  vigor  this  fall,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  will  be  attended  by  gratifying  results. 

The  following  report  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  school  at  Ignacio  is  handed 
me  by  Miss  G^ertrude  R.  Hileman.  teacher: 

Total  namber  of  pnpils  enrolled  during  term.,  87;  arerage  attendance,  17;  progreas,  tolerably 
good.    The  English  language  is  the  onlf  mngnage  taught  or  spoken  in  the  schoolroom. 
Length  of  term,  seven  months. 

A  small  school  is  conducted  by  Miss  Floretta  Shields  near  the  line  of  the  unal- 
lotted Ute,  at  a  distance  of  about  6  miles  from  the  Nava.io  Springs  Agency. 

Unallottad  Ute. — When  these  Indians  were  offered  their  choice  to  accept  allotments 
or  not,  about  two-thirds  of  the  tribe,  comprised  almost  entirely  of  the  Wiminuche 
iMinds  of  Southern  Ute,  refused  to  be  allotted  and  were  removed  to  the  western 
half  of  the  reservation  with  the  promise  that  they  would  be  given  a  system  of 
irrigation  with  which  to  reclaim  the  desert  thev  were  sent  to.  Five  ^ears  have 
passed  and  the  desert  U  still  there  as  it  was.  the  Indians  barely  existing,  being 
wholly  dependent  upon  what  is  issued  them  for  a  livelihood;  this  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  for  about  two  weeks  out  of  a  month.  This  condition  obtains,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Congress  two  years  ago  appropriated  $150,000  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  water  for  the  unallotted  Ute.  The  idea  seems  to  prevail 
that  these  are  blanket  Indians,  lazy  and  shiftless,  bat  on  the  contrary,  if  given  an 
opportunity  they  would  in  time  become  self-supporting. 

There  are  a  few  springs  near  the  Navajo  Springs  Agency  from  which  water  is 
obtained  for  stock  and  domestic  use.  During  the  present  dry  summer  these  have 
gone  dry.  and  the  Indians  have  all  been  conipelled  to  leave  the  reservation  and  go 
up  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  water.  There  art  at  present  very  few  Indians 
on  the  unallotted  portion.  I  might  add  that  with  an  irrigating  canal  on  the 
diminished  Ute  Reservation  the  same  would  be  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  without  which  it  is  a  worthless  barren  waste. 

Condiiiioa. — The  past  fiscal  year  has  seen  three  different  Indian  agents  in  charge 
of  this  agency,  but  fortunately  the  policies  of  each  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  agency  were  along  the  same  lines. 

We  have  been  honored  by  visits  from  Inspector  Tinker  and  Supervisor  Dickson, 
which  visits  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  O.  Smith, 
ZTnited  States  Indian  Ageiit, 

The  CoMMissiONKK  OF  Indian  Affair.s. 
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EEPORT  OF  AGENT  FOE  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

Fort  Hall  Indian  Aobncy, 
Rossfork,  Idaho,  September  11,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1900. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  March  5,  1900,  relieving  Special  Agent  E.  B. 
Reynolds.  My  short  term  of  service  and  nnfamillarity  with  the  work  must  excuse 
any  deficiencies  in  my  report. 

CsnsDi. — ^This  was  recently  and  very  carefully  taken,  and  I  think  is  absolutely 
correct.    The  population  is  as  follows: 

Males 695 

Females 700 


Total 1,395 

Males  above  IS  years  of  age 418 

Females  above  14  years  of  age _. 468 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age ...      271 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  tribes  have  been  reported 
together,  the  population  of  the  two  tribes  having  always  been  reported  separately. 
Tpey  are  so  intermarried  and  related  to  each  other  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  many  individuals  being  the  offspring  of  intertribal 
marriages. 

The  location  of  this  agency  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to  that  it  would  only 
be  multiplying  words  to  mention  it  again. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  Fort  Hall  treaty  will  leave  the  agency  much  more  cen- 
trally located  than  heretofore.  All  the  desirable  land,  with  considerable  valuable 
timber,  is  reserved  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  fertile  bottoms  along  Snake  River. 
The  latter  produce  annually  from  2,000  to  2,500  tons  of  wild  hay,  which  commands 
a  ready  sale  to  the  cattlemen. 

Farming.— More  than  average  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line  in  the  past 
year.  It  has  been  rather  a  poor  season,  but  those  engaged  in  farming  nave 
increased  their  acreage,  while  others,  hitherto  having  done  nothing  of  this  kind, 
have  taken  land  and  put  in  crops,  all  of  which  combined  to  materially  increase 
the  production,  and  this  year,  without  adding  a  jot  or  tittle  of  **  rose  color  "  I  may 
say  thev  have  made  a  creditable,  if  not  a  flatt'Cring,  showing. 

Still  better  results  might  have  been  made  but  for  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  to  keep  water  in  the  recently  constructed  ditch  from  the  dam  on  the 
Blackf oot  River  to  Rossfork  Creek.  Early  in  the  season  quite  a  number  of  Indians 
took  up  and  cleared  land  under  this  ditch,  put  in  grain  and  alfalfa,  all  of  which 
proved  a  total  loss  and  was  quite  discouraging. 

These  people  are  industrious.  If  given  land  with  water  which  they  can  control 
they  rarely  fail  to  produce  something,  and  even  with  i>oor  land,  little  water,  and 
short  seasons,  they  will,  in  most  cases  persevere  when  a  white  man  would  give  up 
in  disgust  at  the  combinations  of  nature  against  him.  They  especially  seem  to 
understand  the  cutting,  curing,  and  stacking  of  hay,  and  before  the  lapse  of  many 
years  I  predict  that  the  raising  of  alfalfa  for  the  market  will  prove  a  signal  benefit 
to  them  as  a  means  of  adding  to  their  incomes.  They  produce  wheat,  oats,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  onions,  and  corn.  Naturally  the  latter  is  frequently  a  failure,  owing 
to  the  short  seasons.  Nearly  all  the  more  progressive  people  have  gardens,  where 
they  raise  ample  vegetables  for  their  own  use. 

8toek  ndsiag.— During  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  Indians  sold  150,000  pounds  of 
beef  to  the  Government,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  animals  supplied 
were  the  very  best,  dressing  a  class  of  meat  that  would  be  rated  first  class  in  any 
market.  In  respect  to  the  care  given  this  industry,  notable  improvement  has 
been  made.  They  now  employ  herders,  who  see  that  the  stock  under  their  care 
does  not  stray,  brand  all  calves;  in  short,  they  give  the  same  care  to  their  cattle 
that  a  white  man  does. 

In  the  report  of  my  predecessor  attention  was  called  to  the  need  of  new  blood 
in  the  cattle  on  this  reservation.  This  is  again  mentioned.  A  short  while  longer 
of  inbreeding  will  greatly  deteriorate  the  stock  on  this  reservation.  There  has 
been  no  cause  of  complaint  on  account  of  Indians  selling  or  killing  their  cattle 
without  permisBion* 
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Soon  after  takinfr  charge  of  the  agency  there  developed  qnite  a  demand  for  Indian 
ponies,  and  I  encouraged  the  sale  of  all  possible.  Nearly  3,000  were  sold,  for  which 
they  realized  abont  $  1 3,000.  In  selling  these  ponies  a  triple  good  was  accomplished: 
First,  the  saving  to  the  range;  second,  a  saving  of  the  hay  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  fed  to  them,  and,  lastly,  the  money  received ,  which  has  in  many  instances 
been  spent  to  good  advantage.  I  anticipate  that  this  demand  will  increase  with 
another  year,  and,  in  my  opinion,  better  prices  prevail.  These  Indians  have  quite 
a  number  of  good  mares,  and  I  have  urged  and  will  continue  to  urge  them  to  breed 
for  larger  and  better  stock.  Some  have  already  adopted  this  advice  and  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  results.  Ponies  in  the  past  were  all  right,  but  the  Indian  of 
to-day  is  commencing  to  note  that  one  good  steer  is  worth  ten  or  twelve  ponies. 

Folioe  and  jndges.— These  have  proven  efficient  and  valuable  in  every  way.  The 
police  have  cheerfully  and  promptly  executed  my  every  order,  andin  every  instance, 
especially  when  dealing  with  wnites,  have  exercised  good  judgment  and  avoided 
friction  with  rare  and  commendable  discernment.  The  judges  have  relieved  me 
of  all  care  in  many  matters  of  minor  imnortance,  and  their  decisions  have  univer- 
sally been  marked  by  thoughtf ulness  ana  equity.  After  carefully  considering  the 
matter  in  its  every  light,  I  decided  to  make  an  order  requiring  all  policemen  to 
wear  short  hair,  and  I  did  so.  There  was  considerable  protest,  and  a  number  of 
the  force  resigned,  but  I  had  applications  from  good  men  who  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  comply  with  my  order.  I  now  have  as  neat  and  as  faithful  a  force  as  there 
is  m  the  service. 

Ednoation.— The  Fort  Hall  boarding  school  has  been  progressive  in  both  its  lit- 
erary and  industrial  departments,  improvement  in  the  latter  particcdar  being 
anite  marked.  No  especial  difficulty  was  experienced  in  filling  and  maintaining 
tne  school  at  its  required  capacity.  In  my  opinion  this  schoolis  generally  over- 
crowded. This,  with  a  rather  unhealthy  situation,  causes  more  siclmess  and  a 
greater  mortality  than  under  more  favorable  conditions  would  be  expected. 
However,  as  the  completion  of  the  Fort  Hall  treaty  insures  these  people  a  new 
and  modem  plant,  we  trust  there  will  be  no  cause  for  complaint  another  year. 
The  supplies,  both  of  food  and  clothing,  have  been  good,  so  far  as  thev  have  come 
under  my  obeervation.    The  report  of  Supt.  Hosea  Locke  is  herewith  handed  you. 

ViMionazy  work.~In  April  the  property  of  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association, 
who  have  for  twelve  years  maintained  a  mission  school  for  girls  here  under  the 
efficient  care  of  Miss  A.  J.  Frost,  was  turned  over  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Under  the  watchful  care  of  Bishop  Funston  and  the  resident  minister,  Mr. 
Hayens,  the  property  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  they  are  now  in  a  position 
to  accomplish  much  good  among  these  people. 

Miss  Frost,  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  through 
the  kindness  of  your  office  secured  land,  and  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  com- 
modious church  and  mission  house  about  8  miles  north  of  the  agency.  This  faith- 
ful woman  has  worked  for  years  among  these  people,  and  is  just  beginning  to 
reap  the  results  of  her  long  years  of  self-denial  and  arduous  labor.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Hayes,  a  Nez  Perc6  Indian  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  these  people  and  has  succeeded  in  organizing  a  church  among 
them,  with  a  membership  of  about  20. 

BuldingB.— The  agency  buildings,  including  bams,  corrals, etc.,  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and  with  a  few  necessary  repairs  will  undoubtedly  answer  all  requirements 
for  several  years  to  come.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  the 
cattle  corrals  and  slaughterhouse  are  rather  too  near  the  employees'  quarters,  the 
odor  at  times  being  ouite  a  disamreeable  feature,  aside  from  the  unhealthfulnees. 

Baxiitary.— Our  conaition  in  this  respect  is  fair.  There  was  no  epidemic  during 
the  past  year,  though  smallpox  threatened  us  on  every  hand.  I  have  instructed 
the  agency  physician  to  vaccinate  all  possible,  and  I  think  he  has  met  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  Early  in  the  season  I  had  all  my  police  force  vaccinated. 
The  report  of  the  physician  is  herewith  handed  you. 

]IiaceUanaou.~There  has  been  little  or  no  trouble  on  account  of  whisky  sales  to 
Indians.  These  people  gamble  to  quite  a  degree,  the  squaws  being  especially 
addicted  to  this  vice,  but  they  indulge  by  means  of  a  native  game,  which  is  drawn 
out  to  such  extreme  attenuation  that  a  lifetime  would  be  required  to  lose  even  a 
moderate  sum.  Ufion  the  whole  these  people  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionally  free 
from  the  vices  of  civilization.  Many  of  these  Indians  are  now  self-supporting, 
and— I  say  this  in  the  very  fullest  sense— if  all  governmental  aid  were  withdrawn 
they  would  continue  to  live,  and  live  well.  too.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  give 
good  advice  in  reference  to  the  $100,000  soon  to  be  paid  them,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
a  reasonable  sum  of  it  will  be  spent  for  betterments  and  articles  of  value  in  their 
homes  and  on  their  farms. 
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KedioaL — The  physician  for  this  agency,  Dr.  T.  H.  Bridges,  reports  as  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

TftVen  "rick  o** mjirwl .  ,,r.^  ----...- ...        .. .. 

350 

18 

3 

331 

7 

288 

Died  77. 

IB 

Treatment  diBcontinued _ 

1 

Recovered 

964 

BemainiDg;  on  hand 

5 

The  deaths  were  dne  to  the  following  diseases: 

Consumption  (varions  forms) 13 

Bronchitis,  acnte 3 

Accidental 2 

Dysentery  and  diarrhea 2 

Pnenmoma  and  asthma 2 

Apoplexy  and  iwritonitis 2 

Miflcellaneons  and  unknown 12 

Total 36 

Eight  were  school  children  who  had  been  excused  from  school  on  account  of  the  diseases  from 
which  they  died.  There  were  31)  births,  12  males  and  18  females.  Five  males  and  six  females 
were  married. 

The  past  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  general  good  health.  This  statemet  seems  para- 
doxical when  the  number  taken  sick  is  compared  with  the  totals  of  the  fiscal  year  1899,  and  is 
explained  bv  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  tne  ill  or  injured  in  the  last  year  called  for  my  serv- 
ices, while  tne  previous  year  (1899)  doubtless  25  or  30  per  cent  either  could  not  or,  at  least,  did 
not  secure  my  assistance. 

During  the  year  just  closed  I  traveled  3,776  miles  in  making  234  visits  to  139  individual  Indians. 
Practically  all  of  toese  calls  were  unsolicited.  Every  call  for  my  services,  with  possibly  one  or 
two  exceptions,  was  responded  to.  Along  the  line  illustrating  the  progress  these  people  have 
made  in  seeking  the  aid  of  the  physician  provided  for  them  the  following  is  not  uninteresting: 


Fiscal  year. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Number  treated - 

178 

8 

12 

160 
8 

244 
43 
92 

746 
12 

421 

100 

132 

2,611 

22 

617 

106 

203 

8,193 

30 

647 

Number  visited 

139 

Number  of  visits  made 

234 

Ntini>Mfr  o^  nfl^vi  trav<^led 

8,776 
80 

Number  of  births  recorded 

There  was  no  epidemic  during  the  year.  Smallpox,  however,  was  a  constant  menace,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  reached  the  boundary  of  the  reservation.  1  successfully  vaccinated  72, 
and  I  think  about  290  adults  have  previously  been  vaccinated. 

The  *' native  medicine  man  '*  has  not  been  greatly  in  evidence  during  this  year,  though  I  am 
inclined  to  think  their  work  and  influence  has  slightly  increased  the  past  six  montibs.  The 
prindiial  harm  accomplished  is  in  their  treatment  of  cnildren,  especially  those  excused  from 
school  for  any  Illness.  When  a  pupil  at  the  school  is  taken  sick  the  Indian,  in  his  unreasoning 
antipathy  to  everything  of  the  Kind,  promptly  censures  the  school  as  being  the  cause  of  the 
disease  and  is  angry  witn  the  nchool  employees.  This  feeling  he  transfers  to  the  agency  physi- 
cian when  the  child  is  sent  home,  and  in  his  sorrow  and  anger  applies  to  his  "  native  medicine 
man,**  who,  by  means  of  a  ''  sweat  house,**  will  soon  close  what  nught  otherwise  have  proven  a 
long  and  useful  life. 

Of  some  fourteen  children  excused  from  school  this  year,  nine  of  whom  died,  I  recall  having 
seen  but  two  of  them,  though  I  think  in  almost  every  case  I  asked  and  offered  to  go.  The  pro- 
tection of  these  little  ones,  too  young  and  helpless  to  care  for  themselves,  is  a  matter  that  should 
command  your  most  earnest  consideration.  It  would  only  be  juHt  to  afford  the  children  as 
much  protection  as  the  ponies  and  cattle  receive.  In  my  j  adement  the  practice  of  the  medicine 
men  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  in  the  case  of  school  children  returned  to  their  homes  on 
account  of  sickness. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  is  fair.  Attention  has  previously  been  called  to  the 
proximity  of  the  slaughterhouse.    Its  distance  and  odor  have  not  changed  in  the  past  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  I  carefully  inspected  43  Indian  houses  as  to  their  sanitary 
condition,  ventilation,  and  cleanline&s.,  findings  in  perfect  condition.  21  in  good  condition,  11  in 
poor  condition,  and  10  in  bad  condition.  The  surroundings  were  generally  creditable.  The  potent 
factor  in  lowering  the  sanitary  rating  was  want  of  ventilation.  Al]«ence  in  this  particular  was 
in  many  instances  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  an  Indian  builds  a  house  he  is 
usually  given  one  half  a  window,  set  solid  in  a  frame,  and  is  unable  to  raise,  lower,  or  otherwise 
open  it.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  if  worthy  of  anything  of  the  kind  he  should  be  given 
two  half  windows  hinged  in  frames.  This  would  furnish  an  easy  method  of  obtaining  some 
practical  ventilation. 

SmpIoyaM. — These  have  been  faithful  and  conscientions  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  duties  and  have  always  cheerfnl.y  performed  my  every  requirement    In 
conclnsion  I  wish  to  thank  yon  for  tbe  assistance  always  given  me. 
Beepectf  ally  submitted. 

A.  F.  Caldwell, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  AFFAiits. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FORT  HALL  SCHOOL. 

Fort  Hall  School, 
jFbrf  Hatt  Agencg,  Jdaho^  July  5, 1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  mles  of  the  Indian  school  seryice,  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to 
tmbmit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  Fort  Hall  school.  Fort  Hall  Agency: 

OttMral  rtmarks.— The  school  opened  on  September  4, 180»,  and  closed  Jane  80, 1900.  This  term 
has  been  the  mnet  remarkable  in  some  respects  in  the  history  of  the  school.  There  has  been 
bn t  very  little  sickness  compared  with  other  years.  No  deaths  occurred  at  the  school,  bat  three 
pupils  were  sent  home  who  have  since  died.  The  employees  in  the  main  have  worked  tofpether 
in  harmony.  A  regular  detail  was  made  each  month,  and  the  pupils  assigned  to  the  varioos 
departments  for  instructions.  A  close  connection  has  been  made  between  the  literary  and 
manual  coufse  of  training. 

Behool  roomi.— Miss  Mary  C  Ramsey,  principal  teacher,  has  had  charge  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment. The  teachers  have  all  done  good  work  and  given  general  satisfiMotion.  Miss  Ida  L.  Pauner, 
kindergartner.  has  been  very  successful  in  her  work.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  tbat  we  should 
have  the  children  very  young,  from  4  to  6  years  of  age.  If  they  reach  10  or  15  years  before 
coming  to  r«chool  their  education  is  very  slow  and  nnsatisfactory. 

Ssaitary.— We  have  an  abundance  of  cold  mountain  water,  and  our  sewerage  system  Is  all  that 
could  be  desired— open  ditches  of  swift  running  water  that  flushes  the  doeets— therefore  there 
is  but  very  little  chance  for  malaria  of  any  kind.  The  school  physician.  Dr.  W.  L.  Shawk,  has 
given  this  matter  close  attention.    He  has  also  done  the  most  of  the  clerical  work  of  the  school. 

Fann  and  garden.— C.  E.  Stewart,  farmer,  estimates  that  he  wiU  raise  this  year  about  800  tons 
of  hay,  700  bushels  of  oats,  and  100  bushels  of  wheat.  Besides  attending  to  the  osual  farm  work, 
he  has  about  250  head  of  cattle.  The  Department  has  generously  allowed  $160  to  procure  labor 
for  making  hay  during  the  present  season.  One- half  of  the  beef  for  this  school  teurm  comes  from 
the  Bchoolherd  of  cattle,  and  I  expect  all  to  be  furnished  for  the  fiscal  vear  19QS. 

R.  D.  Shutt,  industrial  teacher,  has  the  best  showing  for  a  garden,  it  is  said,  in  the  history  of 
the  scDool.  He  has  4.000  or  more  cabbage  plants,  about  one-luilf  matured,  and  the  others  later 
for  winter  use;  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  seems  a  sure  thing;  also  onions,  beets,  carrots,  pami>- 
kins,  squashes,  and  other  vegetables  in  large  quantities. 

HiMeUaaeous.— W.  E.  Hilton,  shoe  and  hariiess  maker,  has  made  several  sets  of  harness,  which 
have  been  issued  to  the  Indians,  besides  doing  a  large  amount  of  repairing  for  them.  The  chil- 
dren's shoes  have  been  kept  well  repaired;  consequently  a  saving  in  this  mreotion  has  resulted. 

Philip  Lavatta  has  made  satisfactory  progress  with  the  band,  out  the  instruments  were  of  a 
cheap  grade,  and  are  practically  worn  out  and  useless;  therefore  a  new  set  becomes  a  necsB- 
sity.  A  band  is  one  of  the  loading  factors  in  an  Indian  school.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to  inter- 
est the  Indians  and  make  them  support  the  school. 

The  matrons,  seamstresses,  laundress,  and  cook  have  been  very  efficient  in  their  various 
departments.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June  sufficient  butter  was  made  to  supply  all  the 
pupils  with  batter  once  or  twice  each  week. 

In  view  of  the  intended  removal  of  the  school  and  the  building  of  a  new  plant  at  Ross  Fork,  I 
presume  the  old  buildings  will  only  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  least  expense  possiUe  until  the  new 
Duildings  are  completed.  Agent  A.  F.  Caldwell  seems  to  be  the  master  of  the  situation,  and 
everything  is  giving  satisfaction  and  going  pleasantly. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  sciiool  commenced  on  Friday,  June  29.    Morning,  10.30,  awarding 
of  prizes;  afternoon,  2.30,  dress  parade;  evening,  literary  exercises.    A  hu-ge  number  of  visitors 
were  present  from  Pocatello,  Blackf oot,  and  other  towns,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  very 
much,  and  were  complimentary  in  praising  the  pupils  for  their  general  proficiency. 
Respectfully, 

HosBA  Locks,  Superintendent. 

The  COMMIRSIONKR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

(Through  A.  F.  Caldwell,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lemhi  Aobncy,  Idaho,  August  j?5, 1900, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  reqnest,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this  my  third 
annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  and  school,  accompanied  by  statistical 
information,  together  with  a  censas  of  these  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3(),  1900. 

Oenioi.— The  total  population  by  tribes,  as  shown  by  the  censns  taken  Jnne  30, 
1900,  is  as  follows: 

Shoshone  312 

Bannock - 91 

Sheei)eater 90 

Total  (males,23r);  female8,258) 493 

Males  over  18  years 152 

Males  18  years  and  under 83 

Females  over  14  years 160 

Females  14  years  and  under 98 

Total  of  all  ages    493 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  18  years: 

Males 50 

Females 66 

Total 116 
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ThiB  shows  \mt  little  change  from  last  year— a  decrease  in  population  of  4  males 
and  15  females,  making  a  loss  in  population  of  19,  which  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
tiiat  hitherto  a  number  of  Indians  have  been  carried  on  this  roll  wno  had  removed 
to  the  Fort  Hall  Beservation  and  elsewhere  and  had  ti^en  up  a  permanent  resi- 
dence outside  of  this  reservation. 

Conditton.— The  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lemhi  Agency  as  a  tribe  has 
not  improved  materially;  in  fact,  I  might  say  it  remains  practically  the  same  as 
when  reported  a  year  ago.  There  has  been  more  activity ,  nowever ,  on  the  part  of 
some,  especially  the  farming  Indians.  Their  holdings  have  been  enlarged  and 
improved,  a  few  more  log  houses  have  been  erected  for  occupancy,  and  better 
and  more  substantial  fences  have  been  constructed  to  inclose  their  farms.  In 
this  respect  their  condition  has  improved,  and  they  have  become  more  nearly 
self-supporting. 

It  i3  a  fact  t£at  but  few,  if  any,  of  these  Indians  are  capable  of  caring  for  them- 
selves; consequently  they  must  rely,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  Government  for 
support.  It  IS  necessarv,  then,  for  the  Government  to  support  them  until  such 
time  as  they  can  provide  for  themselves.  This  should  be  done,  but  they  should 
not  be  supported  in  idleness,  as  such  a  course  would  tend  to  make  paupers  of  them; 
but  the^  should  be  cared  for  in  such  a  way  that  while  being  supported  they  are 
also  being  taught  to  rely  more  upon  their  own  efforts  and  not  so  much  upon  the 
generous  Government.  They  should  be  taught  that  much  depends  upon  them- 
selves if  they  receive  support.  So  long  as  the  Government  gives  them  everything, 
without  effort  on  their  part,  many  will  not  try  to  help  themselves,  but  wul 
remain  dependent. 

Many  of  our  Indians  would  work  more,  I  believe,  if  they  had  the  implements  to  do 
with:  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  would  be  ^lad  to  work  for 
wagons,  plows,  harrows,  harness,  etc.,  if  they  had  the  opportunity;  but  with  the 
smaXl  appropriation  for  their  support  many  are  obliged  to  leave  the  reservation 
and  go  to  the  mountains  in  quest  of  game  upon  which  to  subsist.  While  this 
policy  will  never  lead  to  civilization,  I  find  no  alternative  to  pursue  under  present 
conditions. 

HaUts  and  morals. — There  has  been  no  perceptible  change  in  their  habits,  customs, 
and  moral  status,  except  that  the  old  custom  of  requiring  the  women  to  cultivate 
the  land  and  do  all  the  drudgery  is  being  discontinued,  and  the  Indian  women  are 
assigned  their  true  sphere  in  the  household. 

In  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  a  large  number  still  x)ersist  in  living  in  the  over- 
crowded tepee.  Many  of  the  houses  are  unoccupied  the  sreater  part  of  the 
year.  In  fact  most  of  the  Indians  who  possess  houses  also  have  their  tepee  sit^ 
uated  near  by.  Their  old-time  habits,  customs,  and  mode  of  living  are  so  deeply 
rooted  in  them  that  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  short  of  compulsion  will  cause  them 
to  abandon  the  Indian  wigwam  for  the  white  man's  more  suostantial  and  desirable 
dwelling. 

Superstition,  with  its  attendant  evils,  is  gradually  disappearing. 

DiqKMitio&.— These  people  have  always  been  p^eaceably  inclined,  but  indolent, 
ungrateful,  and  given  to  vice  and  idleness.  Their  sense  of  duty  to  themselves  and 
others  is  verv  dull.  Many  have  no  ambition  to  work  at  gainful  occupations  or 
provide  for  the  future,  and  show  but  little  disposition  to  educate  their  children. 
Their  chief  desire  rests  in  the  thought  that  the  generous  Gk)vemment  will  feed  and 
clothe  them  while  they  drift  and  lead  a  life  of  inai^tivity. 

Proyren. — About  45  per  cent  of  the  subsistence  of  these  Indians  is  obtained  by 
laboring  for  themselves  or  others  in  gainful  and  civilized  pursuits;  31  per  cent  by 
issue  of  Government  rations;  24  per  cent  by  hunting,  fishing,  root  gathering,  etc. 

In  the  way  of  supplies,  they  received  from  the  Government  last  year  45,000 
pounds  of  flour;  125,000  t)ounas  of  beef,  gross;  su^r,  2,200  pounds;  coffee,  1,441 
pounds;  rice,  700  pounds;  salt,  700  pounds,  and  baking  powder  500  pounds,  which 
were  divided  into  52  parte,  one  part  issued  weekly. 

Aside  from  some  65  families  who  own  or  cultivate  farms  the  balance  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  Government  and  what  they  can  obtain  bv  fishing,  hunting,  and 
begging,  and  lead  a  nomadic  life,  given  to  idleness  ana  degradation,  and  are 
addicted  to  horse  racing,  gambling,  and  dancing.  Every  effort  has  been  put  forth 
to  induce  this  faction  to  settle  down  and  follow  some  gainful  occupation,  whereby 
they  may  obtain  an  honest  living  and  in  time  become  independent  of  Gk)vemment 
aid,  which  they  now  look  upon  as  a  thing  to  be  perpetuatM. 

The  farming  Indians  have  done  more  work  this  year  than  ever  before,  under  the 
supervision  of  two  practical  farmers  and  direction  of  the  agent,  and  are  now  get- 
ting their  holdings  in  pretty  good  condition ,  and  are  on  the  road  to  success.  Many, 
when  not  engaged  on  their  own  farms,  find  employment  of  the  white  settlers  in  the 
valley  during  the  spring  months  and  harvest  season.  They  also  ride  the  range  for 
stock  for  white  settlers,  for  which  they  receive  from  $1  to  $1,50  per  day  and  board. 
The  financial  status  of  this  faction  is  comparatively  good. 
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I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  devote  as  mach  personal  attention  to  the 
Indians  as  I  would  lika  The  great  multitude  of  reports  and  accounts  to  be 
rendered  for  the  simplest  transaction,  as  required  by  the  Department,  renders  it 
difficult  for  the  agent  to  g^ve  the  attention  and  encouragement  that  they  should 
receive  for  their  upbuilding  and  general  welfare. 

agriealtnre. — On  reviewing  last  year  s  work,  though  less  productive  of  good  than 
I  hoped  for  at  ths  beginning,  much  has  been  accomplishea  in  the  way  of  startins 
the  Indians  on  the  road  to  self-support.  When  this  point  is  attained,  they  will 
begin  to  realize  the  advantages  of  an  education.  This  work,  though  not  pleasant, 
must  be  carried  on  with  a  ^U  and  determination  to  succeed,  untfi  finally  success 
will  crown  our  efforts.  These  Indians  are  being  taught  and  encouraged  in  farm- 
ing in  every  way  possible,  for  when  thrown  on  their  own  resources  agriculture 
will  be  about  their  only  means  of  support.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  compete 
with  those  in  professional  life,  but  will  rely  on  manual  labor,  so  the  education  that 
tends  toward  their  self-support  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  along  the  line  of 
civilization  and  advancemt^  nt.  To  teach  the  Indian  how  to  obtain  an  honest  liv- 
ing in  keeping  with  his  ability  is  the  idea.  This  can  be  done  in  no  better  way  than 
by  instruction  in  practical  farming,  and  the  education  that  fails  to  prepare  him 
for  this  is  tho  height  of  foll^. 

They  must  live,  and  until  furnished  with  implements  and  taught  to  use  them 
they  are  forced  to  look  to  the  chase.  Many  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  res- 
ervation, but  roam  from  place  to  place  and  go  to  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  game; 
though  were  they  all  to  remain  on  the  reservation,  without  wagons  and  farm 
implements,  they  could  not  live.  The  appropriation  of  |18.000  for  the  support, 
ci^Qizatiou,  and  instruction  of  the  BannocK,  Shoshoni,  and  Sheepeater  Indians  of 
the  Laa:ihi  Agency  furnishes  but  a  small  part  of  their  living.  Of  this  sum  about 
$5,179  are  expended  for  implements  and  annuity  goods,  and  $7,821  in  the  purchas- 
ing of  subsistence  to  snpply  493  Indians  for  the  entire  year,  which  is  practicallv 
$15.87  for  each  Indian,  or  a  fraction  over  30^  cents  per  week  to  supply  their  food, 
which  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  they  make  their  visits 
in  quest  of  game  and  are  slow  to  improve  their  condition  by  settling  on  land?  It 
can  not  reasonably  be  eiroected  that  they  will  till  the  soil  on  one-fourth  rations 
and  with  the  scanty  implements  at  hand. 

The  following  items  will  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages,  the 
farming  of  the  Indians  has  been  attended  with  better  success  the  past  year  than 
ever  before. 

Land  under  fence  (approximated) acres. .  1, 451 

Land  under  cultivation do 833 

Wheat   .-   bushels..      554 

Oats.- do.---  2,960 

Hay tons.-      617 

Ruta-bagas bushels..      768 

Carrots do 641 

Beets do...      3:^5 

Potatoes do  ..     1,082 

Turnips do...      578 

Onions do  465 

Parsnips do 100 

Other  vegetables do  3*24 

Wood cords.       145 

Sdneatioii. — The  Lemhi  Agency  boarding  school  opened  on  September  1,  1890, 
with  a  small  attendance,  and  closed  June  30,  1900,  with  32  scholars  enrolled, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  healthfully  accommodated  in  the  schoolbuilding.  The 
average  age  of  the  pupils  was  Hi  years;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  29.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  school  was  $5,270. 

The  Indians,  like  all  other  people  of  little  mental  development,  are  given  to 
superstition,  which  is  a  great  barrier  to  their  education;  and  until  tbese  su]ier- 
stitious  ideas  are  eradicat<*d  little  progress  can  be  made.  These  are  an  obstinate 
people,  and  loath  to  take  on  civili/.ation.  The  children  have  no  desire  to  attend 
school,  and  their  parents  exercise  no  authority  to  compel  them  to  go.  The  Indians 
of  this  reservation  have  not  yet  reached  that  state  ot  civilization  to  know  the 
advantages  of  education,  and  conse<  >  uently  look  upon  school  work  with  abhorrence. 
They  have  no  deeire  whatever  for  knowledge  or  Christianity.  With  this  feeling 
of  mind  it  is  a  very  difficnlt  task  to  teach  them,  for  they  are  constantly  at  rebellion 
against  civilizing  elements.  At  present  I  can  fiee  no  material  advancement  in  this 
school,  but  the  seed  sown  may  germinate  and  bring  forth  good  fruit  in  after  years. 

Indian  youth  should  be  kept  count  .'ntly  in  school;  their  vacation  should  be  taken 
at  the  school  premises,  and  be  devoted  simply  to  a  change  of  worK,  with  much 
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recreation.  I  believe  if  the  children  can  not  be  persuaded  to  spend  the  vacation  at 
the  school,  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so.  Some  one  savs  that  will  prejudice 
the  school  in  the  minds  of  the  adult  Indians.  What  if  it  aoes?  The  sooner  we 
quit  consulting  the  Indian  about  his  welfare,  the  better  for  the  Indian.  The  more 
one  tries  to  reason  with  these  Indians  the  more  entangled  he  becomes. 

A  large  number  of  the  young  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  been  instructed 
in  this  school,  but  the  missionary  lalx)rs  under  which  they  were  educated  have 
proven  unavailing,  and  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  returned  to  their  normal 
condition  and  uncivilized  habits,  wearing  blankets,  sciuaw  dress,  and  adorning 
themselves  with  feathers  and  paint  in  hideous  fashion. 

Allotment— No  allotments  have  ever  been  made  on  this  reservation.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  these  people  for  years  to  select  their  land  themselves.  Possession  is 
ownership  with  them  and  they  respect  the  holdings  of  others,  and  regard  them  as 
sacred  as  if  they  had  i)erfect  titles  to  the  land. 

Miiriflnary  work. — No  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  any  denomination  or  church 
organizations  are  to  be  found  on  this  reservation;  hence  the  spiritual  interests  of 
these  Indians  are  suffering  in  an  untold  measure.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  devoted  efforts  of  one  missionary  won  d,  in  a  few  vears,  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  Though  our  agency  is  small,  I  believe  this  is  a  good  held 
for  Christian  work. 

Oonrt  of  Indian  ofTenMs.— Lees  than  one  year  ago  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  was 
organized:  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  ideas  held  by  the  Indians,  and  their 
diminutive  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  minor  offenses  only  are  intrusted  to  this 
court.  The  decisions  of  this  court,  in  the  more  important  cases,  are  adjusted  by 
the  agent. 

Poliee.— The  police  of  this  tribe  are  inefficient  and  ineffective,  and  slow  to  report 
misdemeanors  of  the  Indians.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  agent  be  allowed 
to  employ  good  police  from  some  other  tribe  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  and 
discipline  on  the  reservation. 

Irr^tion. — When  the  canal  now  being  constructed  is  finished,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  locate  all  the  Indians  that  show  any  disposition  to  farm,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
supplied  with  agricultural  implements,  and  endeavor  to  advance  tiiem  toward  a 
state  of  self-sustaining  civilization. 

8took  rmiiing. — A  living  can  not  be  made  on  this  reservation  by  agriculture  alone, 
without  Government  support,  bv  reason  of  the  short  growing  season,  due  to  the 
altitude.  Stock  raising  snould  be  adopted  as  a  business  pursuit,  in  which  they 
manifest  considerable  Interest,  and  for  which  this  reservation  is  so  admirably 
adapted.  As  an  incentive  to  take  land  in  severalty,  and  establish  comfortable 
homes,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  at  least  100  good  young  heifers  be  issued  to 
those  who  are  deserving,  and  will  settle  on  land  and  provide  feed  to  winter  cattle. 

Ham1n|i.— The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the 
Indians  for  produce,  etc.,  sold  to  the  Government,  and  elsewhere,  during  the  fiscal 
year: 

Transporting  14,780  pounds  freight  for  Government |147. 80 

Cutting  and  delivering  145  cords  wood 725.00 

Produce  sold  to  Unitea  States  Government 1, 180.75 

Sales  of  gloves,  moccasins,  etc.  (estimated) 850. 00 

Total 2,903.55 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  good,  there  having  been 
noepidemics  among  them,  yet  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than  usual  have  occurred, 
a  number  of  which  were  caused  from  old  age,  one  suicide,  and  one  death  from  the 
effects  of  drinking  Florida  water. 

There  have  been  reported  17  deaths  and  13  births  during  the  year.  The  death 
and  birth  rate,  in  proportion  to  the  population  since  last  year,  has  been,  approxi- 
mately, 3^  per  cent  for  the  former  and  2  ^  per  cent  for  the  latter.  The  rate  of  death 
among  them  is  small  though,  considering  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  con- 
tuninated  with  constitutional  diseases,  sucn  as  scrofula  and  its  kindred  afflictions. 

Whatever  good  has  been  accomplished,  much  is  due  to  the  industry  and  efficiency 
of  the  whole  employees  force. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  again  to  return  thanks  to  the  Department  for  prompt  and 
courteous  treatment  in  the  many  and  vexatious  duties  on  a  reservation. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

E.  M.  Yearian, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OP  AGENT  FOR  NBZ  PERC^  AOENCY. 

Nbz  Pbrc£  Agbnct, 
Spalding^  Idaho,  September  i,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  your 
office  to  transmit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency: 

Health  of  tribe.— The  health  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  has  been  uniformly  good,  no 
epidemics  of  any  seriousness  having  visit^^d  the  tribe  during  the  past  year.  The 
smallpox  broke  out  among  them  last  spring,  but  owing  to  a  strict  ({uarantine 
being  plac^  over  the  patients,  the  disease  was  confined  to  eight  persons.  But 
one  death  occurred,  the  cause  of  which  was  attributed  more  to  tiie  secretly  taking 
of  a  cold  bath  than  to  the  smallpox. 

PopnlatioiL — This  tribe  consists  of — 

Males  over  1 8  years  of  age 447 

Females  over  14  years  of  age : 686 

Children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 884 

Total  on  reservation 1,634 

Being  a  decrease  of  5  from  last  year's  report. 

Indnatry.— No  marked  advancement  over  last  year's  report  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  by  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  in  the  matter  of  farming,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  another  payment  coming  to  them  for  the  sale  of  their  s)ir- 
plus  lands,  and  although  the  most  of  it  is  hypothecated,  they  will  not  settle  down 
to  the  pursuit  of  any  one  industry  as  long  as  they  have  cash  due  them  from  the 
Government.  As  soon  as  they  secure  their  last  payment  and  spend  it,  I  look  for 
a  decided  change  for  the  better  among  these  Indians  in  this  line.  They  then 
through  necessity  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  various  avenues  open  to  them 
for  alivelihood. 

Nearly  all  of  the  able-bodied  Indians  farm  from  5  to  20  acres  each,  and  I  hope  to 
have  each  Indian  through  compulsion  increase  the  acreage  annually,  until  they 
farm  the  maximum  amount  of  which  they  are  capable.  A  few  farm  large  tracts; 
one  full-blood  Indian  harvested  8,700  bushels  of  grain  last  year.  The  weighing, 
grading,  and  sale  of  this  grain  was  under  the  supervision  of  this  office.  Many  of 
the  Indians  that  were  industrious  ana  constantly  employed  up  to  the  time  that 
the  payments  commenced  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  lands  by  the  acquirement 
of  large  sums  of  money  drifted  into  idleness  and  shiftlessnees;  many  became 
addicted  to  drink. 

Allotment!.— There  are  about  1,890  allotments  held  by  these  Indians,  any  one  of 
which  will  support  a  family  of  four  if  properly  cultivated.  Much  of  the  land  is 
on  a  high  plateau,  proilucing  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  flax,  and  barley,  without 
irri^tion.  This  high  altitude,  and  consetiuently  cold  climate,  does  not  suit  the 
Indians  for  residences,  conse  juently  they  mostly  live  in  the  deep  valleys  where 
the  climate  is  very  mild.  There  are  11  more  allotments  to  be  selected  before  all 
of  this  tribe  will  have  been  located. 

Leasing.— There  are  now  about  390  allotments  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
821  leases  approved,  and  in  the  course  of  approval,  producing  a  cash  revenue  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1900  of  $29,240,  all  of  wnich  passes  through  this  office.  In 
addition  to  tms  cash  income  there  will  be  exfiended  approximately  by  the  lessee, 
under  the  supervision  of  this  office  $8,000  in  improvements  on  the  allotted  land 
leased.  The  income  from  leasing  will,  during  the  year  19 J 1,  approximately  reach 
$40,000,  and  the  improvements  put  on  by  lessees  will  increase  proportionately. 
There  are  about  3o  applications  now  awaiting  investigation  l)efore  leases  are 
executed.  Many  of  them  have  l)een  waiting  six  months,  ovring  to  the  congested 
amount  of  office  work  at  this  agency. 

A  great  many  half-breeds  and  Indians  have  surreptitiously  leased  their  land 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  agent,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  they 
repent  when  they  find  that  the  renter  is  insolvent,  and  then  appeal  to  this  office 
for  assistance,  in  many  instances  after  the  renter  has  decamped  for  parts  unknown. 
r|iring  the  last  year  the  bondsmen  on  many  leases  were  compelled  to  pay  the 
rental. 

By  careful  watching  of  the  lessees,  the  loss  to  Indians  on  approved  leases  during 
the  last  year  has  been  reduced  to  1  per  cent.  Whenever  any  action  of  the  lessee 
is  detected  savoring  of  dishonesty,  the  crop  is  promptly  turned  over  to  the  bonds- 
men for  their  protection.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  unscrupulous  renters 
from  securing  leases. 

The  limit  of  a  lease  for  farming  purposes  should  be  extended  to  four  years. 
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Owing  to  a  careless  lot  of  renters  occupying  these  lands  in  former  years,  the  soil 
has  become  ver^  fonl,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  soil  and  in  order  to  eradicate 
the  weeds,  it  is  m  many  instances  necessary  to  summer-fallow  the  land;  that  is,  it 
ia  plowed  in  the  spring  and  cultivated  at  intervals  during  the  summer,  and  sown 
late  in  the  fall  or  m  the  early  spring  following.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  a 
lessee  to  take  hold  of  a  foul  piece  of  land  and  do  thorough  work  on  it  when  he  has 
no  assurance  of  more  than  one  crop  off  of  it. 

This  reservation  needs  a  competent  farmer  of  extensive  local  experience,  not 
only  to  supervise  the  handling  of  allotted  lands,  but  to  inspect  tho  seed  sown  by 
Indians  and  lessees.  Many  Indians  have  becomo  discouraged  in  the  profits  of 
farming,  caused  only  by  sowing  foul  seod,  or  by  sowing  seed  upon  foul  land. 

Jendng  and  roadi. — The  Indians  are,  through  the  lessees  and  by  their  own  work, 
doing  more  fencing  this  summer  than  any  other  previous  season.  The  whites, 
who  have  hundreds  of  homesteads  scattered  among  the  Indian  allotments,  are  also 
doing  a  great  deal  of  fencing;  conseauentlv  there  is  a  constant  conflict  as  to  lines, 
division  fences,  and  roads,  both  public  ana  private.  The  constant  complaint  and 
the  inability  of  the  agent  for  want  of  time  to  investigate  and  adjust  all  of  the  dif- 
ficulties at  times  makes  life  a  burden  to  the  agent. 

The  location  of  roads  has  been  a  very  difficult  task,  demanding  more  time  than 
I  have  to  devote  to  it.  Heretofore  roads  were  laid  out  at  the  will  and  dictation 
of  the  settlers,  irrespective  of  the  Indians'  interests.  So  gross  was  the  injustice 
done  the  allottees  that  I  have  refused  to  recognize  any  road  in  the  three  counties 
as  a  public  road  affecting  Indian  allotments  wherein  the  Indians  had  not  consented 
thereto,  until  I  could  personally  inquire  into  the  advisability  and  necessity  of  the 
same.  The  locating  of  public  and  private  roads  will,  for  some  years  to  come,  be 
a  constant  annoyance  at  this  agency.  The  0|>enin|^  of  some  thirty  are  now 
awaiting  action  at  this  office.  These  Indians,  being  citizens,  are  requ&ed  to  pay 
a  road  tax  of  $4,  or  in  lieu  to  do  two  days'  work  thereon  annually,  which  they 
quite  cheerfully  do. 

Ttoligion.— Mental,  industrial,  and  religious  education  is  the  essential  and  desira- 
ble acquisition  for  the  coming  generations  of  this  tri  be.  This  alone  will  raise  them 
from  semi-savagery  to  desirable  citizenship.  Tho  five  Presbyterian  churches  upon 
this  reservation,  presided  over  by  native  ministers,  are  continuing  to  spread  their 
good  influence  among  their  people;  the  Methodist  church  with  a  native  minister, 
and  the  Catholic  church  with  a  white  missionary,  are  both  exercising  a  wholesome 
influence  over  their  congregations. 

liquor.— The  inordinate  appetite  of  many  of  these  Indians  for  strong  drinks,  and 
the  gratification  of  the  same,  is  a  constant  annoyance.  There  are  thirteen  well- 
defined  towns  and  twenty-odd  post-offices  upon  this  reservation,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic,  so  scattered  are  the  places  where  liciuor  is 
kept;  although  strictly  prohibited  by  law  the  Indians  seem  to  obtain  it  with  ease. 
The  law  putting  the  deputy  marshal  under  a  salary  has  increased  the  cases  of 
drunkenness  among  the  Indians,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  marshal.  I  have 
notified  some  twenty-five  men  during  the  last  year,  suspected  of  **  boot-legging," 
that  if  they  remained  longer  I  should  place  them  under  arrest;  in  each  case  they 
left  the  reservation. 

The  sale  of  liquor  on  the  reservation  can  only  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  bv  the 
placing  of  an  active  deputy  marshal  at  this  agency.  The  appetite  for  strong  drink 
seems  to  be  easUv  acquired  among  these  Indians,  and  once  it  is  acquired  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  exertions  to  obtain  any  of  the  various  spirituous 
liquors. 

GiiiB«s.~Since  these  Indians  became  citizens  we  have  no  court  of  Indian  offenses. 
There  are  now  five  Indians  awaiting  trial  by  the  State  courts,  two  for  robbery, 
two  for  horse  stealing,  and  one  for  selling  whisky  to  other  Indians.  There  is  one 
now  serving  time  in  the  penitentiary,  and  one  whose  case  is  before  the  appellate 
court.    The  cause  of  nearly  all  of  these  Indian  troubles  can  be  traced  to  liquor. 

Over  300  horses  and  cattle  have  been  stolen  from  the  Indians  during  the  past 
vear.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  apprehend  these  thieves,  but  owing  to  the 
ideal  rendezvous  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  capture  them. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  T.  Stbanahan, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  ComfiBSiONSB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

QUAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T., 
Seneca  t  Mo,^  August  13^  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Jane 
80,1900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  popnlation  of  the  different  tribes  located  in  this 
agency.  This  table  enumerates  all  members  of  the  eight  tribes  of  this  agency  who 
received  lands  in  severalty,  whether  living  on  or  off  their  reservation;  those  bom 
since  the  lands  were  allotted;  those  employed  in  the  Indian  service  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  those  attending  nonreservation  schools: 


Tribe. 

Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Males 
over  18 
years. 

90 
80 
60 
50 
38 
17 
18 
16 

Females 
over  14 
years. 

Schoolchildren  be- 
tween 6  and   IB 
years. 

Males 

Females. 

Wyandot 

337 
251 

170 

175 

101 

93 

49 

161 
160 
119 
92 
88 
46 
43 
22 

781 

178 
177 
132 
78 
87 
55 
50 
27 

125 
106 
74 
46 
48 
34 
30 
18 

43 
45 
32 
32 
87 
15 
19 
2 

39 

Seneca..... 

49 

QnaiMbW....... ......... 

86 

C  ttawa 

29 

Peoria 

85 

Miami 

17 

Eastern  Shawnee  .. . 

13 

Modoc....  ..,r 

3 

Total 

1.515 

784 

300 

480 

225 

221 

GlvilintioiL — No  serions  crime  was  committed  by  the  Indians  dnring  the  year. 
The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  a  law-abiding  class  of  people.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  many  disreputable  white  people  who  have  been  enabled  to  locate  on  these  reser- 
vations nnder  laws  relating  to  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands,  and  the  easy  manner 
in  which  intoxicants  are  obtained  along  the  Missouri  border,  this  wonld  be  a  verv 
orderly  community.  Even  under  present  conditions  it  compares  favorably  with 
any  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  one  great  failing  of  the  Indian  is,  he  does  not 
want  to  be  aistingruished  as  **the  man  with  the  hoe.''  He  is  satisfied  with  any 
Idnd  of  an  existence  so  long  as  the  white  man  will  do  the  work.  Much  earnest 
work  is  being  done  among  the  Indians  by  missionaries.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
they  are  not  as  successful  as  they  should  be  considering  their  efforts  and  the  pri- 
vatioDs  they  are  compelled  to  undergo. 

Industoy  and  progress.— No  advancement  has  bei^n  made  by  the  different  tribes  in 
industrial  pursuits  during  the  year.  There  are  a  few  individual  cases  where  an 
effort  has  been  made,  and  with  success,  to  improve  their  condition,  but  these  cases 
are  very  rare.  Taking  the  Indian  of  this  agency  as  a  whole,  they  are  taking  a  back- 
ward instead  of  a  forward  step.  Less  farm  work  is  being  performed  by  them  each 
succeeding  year,  and  more  of  the  choice  farming  lands  are  being  leased  from  time 
to  time  by  white  men.  Unless  laws  can  be  enacted  which  will  prevent  the  Indian 
from  leasing  all  of  his  land  the  time  will  be  very  short  when  at  least  95  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  lands  in  this  agency  are  controlled  by  white  men. 

Bale  of  Indian  lands. — During  the  year  there  were  81  deeds  filed  in  this  office  for 
approval  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Of  this  number  28  were  for  Peoria  and 
ibami,  and  \\  for  Wyandot  lands.  In  all  1 ,793  acres  were  conveyed,  for  which  a 
consideration  of  |21 ,386.50  was  paid.  The  price  per  acre  ranged  from  $4  to  |30,  or 
an  average  of  $11.75  per  acre. 

Sorpliu  or  tribal  lands.— The  surplus  lands  of  this  agency  are  of  little  benefit  to  the 
tribes.  In  fact  they  are  a  source  of  contention  and  some  disposition  should  be 
made  of  them  at  once.  They  should  either  be  divided  among  the  respective  tribes 
or  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  When  tbis  is  done  and  a  settlement  is  made  with 
the  tribes  now  receiving  small  annuities  an  agent  will  not  longer  be  required  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  these  Indians,  who  are  already  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Bdnoation. — The  schools  of  this  agency  have  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year.  The 
average  attendance  at  both  schooU  was  very  little  below  the  maximum  capacity. 

The  abolishing  of  theQuapaw  school,  I  am  satisfied,  was  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  One  Indian  boarding  school  in  this  small  agency  is  all  that  is  required. 
I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to  spend  any  great  amount  of  money  for  further 
improyement  or  for  the  enlarging  of  the  Seneca  school  plant.    I  am  certain  that 
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the  present  capacity  of  this  school  will  be  ample  if  only  those  are  allowed  to  attend 
who  are  actually  entitled  to  the  privileges.  The  census  shows  446  children  of 
school  age  in  the  different  tribes.  Without  compulsory  laws  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration 'the  number  at  nonreservation  schools,  those  attending  schools  in  the 
towns  of  Miami,  Wyandotte,  and  Peoria,  and  in  day  schools  on  the  different  res- 
ervations, and  also  those  in  families  belonging  to  these  tribes  living  off  their  reser- 
vations, not  over  one- third  of  the  number  on  the  census  rolls  can  be  counted  on  to 
attend  the  Seneca  school.  My  opinion  is  that  as  soon  as  this  Indian  country 
becomes  an  organized  Territory  this  school  should  also  be  abolished  and  a  system 
of  public  schools  established  for  both  whites  and  Indians. 

During  the  winter  the  Seneca  school  was  unfortunate  in  exi>eriencing  an  epidemic 
of  meadies.  Between  40  and  50  pupils  were  severely  ill  at  one  time.  Two  deaths 
occurred  among  the  pupils;  however,  these  deaths  can  not  be  attributed  to  measles, 
as  both  children  were  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 

The  completion  of  the  new  water  and  sewerage  system  during  the  winter  has 
already  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  children  attending  the  school.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  this  improvement,  and  also  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  a 
steam  or  hot-water  heating  plant  should  be  established  before  the  coming  winter 
sets  in. 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Seneca  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edward  Gk>LDBERG, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  superintendent  OF  SENECA,  ETC.,  SCHOOL. 

Wyandottb,  Ind.  T.,  June  50, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  rabmlt  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Seneca,  etc.,  boarding  soool  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  June  90, 1900. 

▲ttondanM.— The  same  trouble  exists  now  that  has  existed  heretofore.  The  parents  do  not 
appreciate  the  school  and  can  not  see  why  their  children  can  not  learn  as  much  in  three  months 
or  the  year  as  they  can  in  ten  months.  The  nearer  white  the  more  stubborn  the  parents  are  in 
this  respect.  There  are  no  full-blood  Indian  pupils  in  the  »chool  except  a  few  of  the  Seneca. 
These  should  be  given  a  school,  and  all  other  tnbes  of  this  part  of  the  reservation  should  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  a  Government  school,  as  none  of  them  are  more  than  one  half 
Indian  blood,  and  the  majority  not  that,  having  in  many  cases  only  a  sixteenth  or  a  thirty- 
second  part  Indian  blood. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  about  120.  It  has  been  an  everlasting  struggle 
during  the  past  two  years  to  keep  the  attendance  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  school.  There  are 
but  three  or  four  pupils  that  have  been  in  attendance  during  the  entire  year,  and  these  are 
orphans  that  have  no  homes  to  go  to. 

Sehoolroom  work.— Three  exoellent  teachers  have  exerted  every  effort  to  make  this  depart- 
ment a  success,  and  have  succeeded  as  well  as  could  be  expected  with  the  irregular  attendance. 
A  cIbss  of  fourteen  would  have  finished  the  course  in  this  school  if  they  had  attended  regularly, 
but  as  it  is  only  four  are  ready  for  transfer. 

Industrial  worfL— The  industrial  work  for  the  boys  is  the  usual  routine  of  splitting  wood,  milk- 
ing cows,  working  in  the  laundry,  etc.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  Qovemment  school 
where  the  boys  hate  work  as  they  do  in  this  one.  It  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  do  anything 
unless  one  of  the  employees  is  with  them  all  the  time.  However,  it  is  different  with  the  girls; 
they  are  all  anxious  to  work  in  the  sewing  room  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  work  faith- 
f  ally  and  well. 

laprovemants.— A  complete  water  and  sewerage  system,  with  gasoline  engine,  fire  hydrants, 
etc.,  was  completed  about  January  1,  at  a  cost  of  |t).0(K).  We  have  since  been  f urnishea  000  feet 
of  good  hose  and  now  have  an  excelleuL  fire  protection. 

HealUL— There  has  been  very  little  sickness  among  the  pupils  except  an  epidemic  of  measles 
in  February.  There  were,  in  all,  abont  fifty  cases,  and  the  result  was  the  death  of  two  pupils— 
a  Wyandotte  boy  and  a  Seneca  girl. 

Closing.— In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  oxproHS  my  thanks  to  the  faithful  workers  whom  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  associated  with  me;  also  to  Agent  Goldberg  for  his  helpful 
cooperatilm  and  kind  treatment. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  A.  Cochran, 

Superin  tendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Edward  Goldberg,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  UNION  AGENCY. 

Union  Agency,  Muscogee,  Ind.  r.,  AugiLstSU  iOOO. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  referring  to 
the  work,  progress,  and  events  pertaining  to  affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  iifical 
year  ending  Jane  30,  1900,  as  required  by  section  1^03,  Regulations  of  the  Indian 
Office,  1894. 
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This  report  aims  only  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  work  aooomplished  during 
the  year  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  point  out  a  way  by  which  to  **  solve  the 
Indian  problem;'*  bnt  a  brief  recital  of  facts  will  be  attempted,  accompanied  by 
tables  giving  industrial  and  financial  statistics  of  general  interest,  With  other 
information. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  past  year  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  prosperous  one  for  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Location. — The  agency  is  located  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway,  about  100  miles  south  of  the  Kansas  border, 
and  157  miles  north  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Muscogee  is  a  busy  little  town  of  about 
6,000  population.  There  is  also  located  here  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  commonly  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission.  The  United  States  court 
for  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory  has  its  headquarters  here  and 
court  is  in  session  practically  all  the  time. 

The  offices  of  this  agency,  including  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Indian 
inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  revenue  insi>ectors  for  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  and  the 
Creek  school  supervisor,  are  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  large,  three-story 
brick  building,  and  are  rented  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Turner.  The  Government  owns 
no  buildings  at  Muscogee. 

Coneapondenoe. — There  were  received  during  the  year  12,195  letters  aside  from 
those  from  the  Department,  all  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  answored. 
More  than  2,000  complaints  were  filed  by  citizens  of  the  Five  Tribes  against  non- 
citizens,  covering  almost  every  conceivable  subject. 

Unlawftil  ooeapatlon  of  Indian  lands.— A  large  majority  of  the  complaints,  however, 
were  a^inst  white  men,  who  in  the  past  had  intruded  themselves  upon  the  Indians 
and  gained  their  confidence  to  a  sufficient  de«Tee  to  secure  possession  of  their 
prospective  allotments,  and  after  having  secured  possession  refused  to  pay  rent  for 
the  use  of  the  land  or  to  vacate  the  same,  thus  preventing  the  Indian  from  receiving 
any  rents  or  profits  therefrom.  Many  of  the  Indians  received  no  rent  from  their 
farms  for  the  past  year,  as  their  tenants  refused  to  pay,  and  when  notified  by  this 
office  either  to  vacate  the  premises  occupied  by  them  or  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  removed  invariably  presented  as  an  answer  to  the  complaint  a  dilap- 
idated, lead-pencil  written  contract  to  the  effect  that  they  had  leased  the  land  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  for  the  use  thereof  were  to  fence  and  erect  improvements 
thereon,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  was  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Indian.  An  examination  of  those  contracts  disclosed  that  they  were  invari- 
ably in  violation  of  tribal  laws.  More  than  seven- tenths  of  the  noncitizens  in 
possession  of  lands  held  by  them  under  improvement  contracts  had  not  made  the 
improvements  agreed  upon  and  they  had  enjoyed  the  possession  of  the  land  for 
years  without  paying  a  single  cent  of  rent  either  to  the  nation  or  any  Indian  citi- 
zen and  the  rents  were  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  made  by 
them. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  being  imposed  upon,  this  agency  was 
powerless  to  aid  them  in  securing  possession  of  their  farms  or  allotments  on 
account  of  the  provision  contained  in  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  28,  1808  (30  Stat.,  p.  430),  which  is  as  follows: 

That  any  ])eraon  beinf?  a  noncitlsen  in  poasesaion  of  landa,  holding  the  poflsedaion  thereof 
under  an  affroement.  lease,  or  improvement  contract  with  either  of  sala  nations  or  tribes,  or  any 
citizen  thereof,  executed  prior  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  may,  as  to 
lands  not  exc(>e(Iing  in  amount  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  In  defence  of  any  action  for  the 
po&seHHion  of  said  land.**  show  that  ho  is  and  has  boon  in  peaceable  i)O0.««eflsion  of  such  lands,  and 
that  he  has  while  in  po8so««ion  made  lastingand  valuable  improvements  thereon,  and  that  he 
has  not  enjoyed  the  possession  thereof  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  compensate  him  for  such 
improvements.  Thereupon  the  court  or  jury  trving  said  cause  shall  determine  the  fair  and 
reafionable  value  of  such  improvements  and  the  fair  and  reasonable  rental  value  of  such  lands 
for  the  time  the  same  shall  have  been  occupied  by  such  person,  and  if  the  improvements  exceed  in 
value  the  amount  of  rents  with  which  such  iiersons  should  be  charged,  the  court,  in  its  judgment, 
shall  specify  such  time  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  compenHiito  such  pennon  for  the  balance 
due,  and  award  him  poj^M'ssion  for  such  time  unless  the  amoant  bepaid  by  claimant  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  the  court  shall  specif  v.  If  the  finding  be  that  the  amount  of  rents  exceed  the 
value  of  the  Improvements,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  the  defendant  for  such  sum, 
for  which  execution  may  issue. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  court  or  jury  trying  or  passing  upon  improvement 
contracts  of  noncitizens  referred  to  in  said  act  of  Congress  shall  determine  the 
fair  and  reasonable  rental  value  of  such  lands  for  the  time  they  shall  have  been 
occupied  by  such  persons,  and  if  the  improvements  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of 
rents  with  which  such  persons  should  be  charged,  the  court,  in  its  judgment,  shall 
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specify  Buch  time  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  compensate  such  person  for 
tne  bfdance  dne,  etc. 

In  order  for  the  Indian  citizen  to  secure  possession  of  his  land,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  institute  suit  in  the  United  States  court.  Many  of  the  Indians  are 
poor  and  unable  to  give  bond  as  required  by  law,  or  to  employ  attorneys  to  prosecute 
their  claim  before  the  court,  and  are  therefore  left  helpless.  In  order  to  assist 
indigent  Indians,  I  would  recommend  that  section  8,  referred  to  above,  be  so 
modified  as  to  vest  the  power  in  some  officiid  of  the  Government  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  and  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  the  improvement  contracts  held  by  noncitizens  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
entered  into  prior  to  the  passage  of  said  act  of  Congress,  and  if  it  be  found  upon 
examination  that  the  rents  exceed  in  value  the  improvements  placed  upon  the 
selection  or  farm  of  the  individual  Indian  citizen,  that  this  office  be  authorized  to 
remove  all  noncitizens  in  unlawful  possession  of  lands  belonging  to  any  Indian  of 
the  Five  Tribes,  and  that  the  allottee  be  placed  in  unrestricted  possession  of  his 
allotment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  remedy  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  this  unlawful 
occupation  of  Indian  lands  is  for  Congress  to  pass  a  rigid  law  to  protect  the  Lidian 
citizen  against  the  encroachment  of  aggressive  and  grasping  whites.  Persons 
unlawftmy  in  possession  of  Indian  lands  should  be  made  to  feel  and  understand 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  still  wards  of  the  Gk)vernment, 
and  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  Interior  Department  can  be  evoked  in  order  to 
secure  them  their  rights,  rights  which  have  been  granted  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  under  solemn  treaties.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  lands  of  the  Indians  should  be  kept  from  further  complication,  at  least 
until  they  shall  have  been  allotted,  and  just  and  e^iuitable  laws  should  be  passed 
governing  contracts  in  this  Territory.  These  contracts  should  be  approved  by  a 
trusted  agent  of  the  Government  in  the  Indian  Territory  before  they  shall  have 
any  force  or  be  binding  upon  either  party  entering  thereinto. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  at  some  length  for  the  reason  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  to  be  considered  oy  the  Department  in  solving  the 
complex  problem  of  placing  the  Indian  allottee  in  possession  of  his  selection  of 
land. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  commonly  known  as  the  ** Atoka  agreement,"  provides  that — 

The  United  States  shall  put  each  allottee  in  fxissession  of  his  allotment  and  remove  all  persons 
therefrom  objectionable  to  the  allottee. 

This  section  of  the  agreement  is  not  specific,  as  it  does  not  state  how  persons 
objectionable  to  the  allottee  shall  be  removed.  Hundreds  of  allottees  appeal  to 
this  agency  urging  the  removal  of  persons  occupying  their  prospective  allotments. 

The  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  about  to  establish  a  land  office 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  certificates  of 
selection  of  lands  to  allottees.  I  recommend  that  specific  instructions  be  given  as 
to  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  ''Atoka  agreement "  above  quoted  in  reference 
to  placing  the  allottee  in  possession  of  his  allotment. 

If  the  allottee  is  forced  to  tile  suit  in  the  United  States  court  in  order  to  have 
intruders  removed  from  his  land,  it  will  entail  upon  him  an  expense  which  he  is 
unable  to  pay,  and  will  also  prevent  him  from  acquiring  immediate  possession  of 
his  selection  of  land  on  account  of  the  delay  which  of  necessity  will  occur  where 
so  many  suits  of  like  character  are  filed.  This  is  a  question  of  vital  importance 
that  will  have  to  be  met  within  the  next  year,  and  I  therefore  urge  that  some  ade- 
quate method  be  provided  for  placing  allottees  in  the  nations  mentioned  in  pos- 
session of  their  allotments  with  as  little  delay  and  friction  as  possible. 

PopulatloiL — Ther^  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  Indian  population  of  the 
Five  Tribes  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  although  a  lar^e  immigration  has  been 
coming  into  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  composed  of  noncitizen  farmers,  merchants, 
and  mechanics.  The  coal  mining  camps  that  were  temporarily  affected  on  account 
of  the  strike  by  the  coal  miners  m  the  coal  regions  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  the 
mining  towns  or  camps  of  Alderson.  Hartshome,  Lehigh,  Krebs,  and  Coalgate,  are 
again  filling  up,  and  upon  every  hand  may  be  seen  the  evidence  of  renewed  busi- 
ness activity. 

No  census  of  the  Indian  population  has  been  taken  during  the  year  by  this 
agency,  but  careful  estimates  of  the  total  population  of  the  Territory  compiled 
from  the  records  of  the  commission  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  given  herewith, 
and  is  probably  as  nearly  accurate  as  can  be  estimated  without  making  an  actual 
enumeration. 
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Choctaw  Indians ... 
Choctaw  freedmen. 


Chickasaw  Indians . .. 
Chickasaw  freedmen . 


Creek  Indians .. 
Creek  freedmen 


Cherokee  Indians  . . 
Cherokee  freedmen 


Seminole.. 
Total 


Number. 


16,000 
4.2&0 


6,000 
4.500 


10.000 
6.000 


31.000 
4.000 


3.000 


Total. 


90,250 
10.500 
16.0CV 


35.000 
3.000 


Acres  of 
land. a 


611.338,985 


3,010,000 


5.081,351 
366.  OUO 


84.750  ;        10,776,286 

I 


a  These  are  estimates.    For  areas  as  shown  by  tract  books  in  Indian  Bureau  see  table  on  page  lOL 
6  About. 

Indian  polioe. — The  Indian  police  have  rendered  excellent  service  dnring  the  past 

fear,  and  are  very  efficient,  considering  the  small  compensation  which  they  receive, 
desire  to  renew  my  recommendation,  made  in  my  first  annoal  report,  that  **a 
smaller  number  be  employed  and  their  allowance  be  made  sufficient  to  keep  them 
continnally  in  the  field.*' 

At  present  the  force  consists  of  1  captain,  2  lieutenants,  3  sergeants,  22  privates, 
making  a  total  of  28.  They  are  sUitioned  as  follows:  Cherokee  Nation,  6;  Choc- 
taw Nation,  9;  Creek  Nation,  8;  Chickasaw  Nation,  4;  Seminole  Nation,  1. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  new  and  changed  conditions  in  tho  tribal 
governments.  Congress  be  asked  to  reduce  the  police  force  in  the  Indian  Territory 
to  not  to  exceed  11  members;  that  they  be  paid  a  salary  of  $50  per  month  and 
actusd  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  ana  that  the  captain  be  allowed  $75  per 
month  and  like  expenses.  The  compensation  will  then  be  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  service.  During  the  past  year  the  force  was 
almost  constantly  employed  in  making  investigations  upon  complaints  made  by 
Indian  citizens  against  intraders,  many  of  whom  the  police  were  obliged  to  remove 
from  the  Territory  under  orders  from  your  office  to  this  agency. 

Attention  is  invited  to  Elxhibit  A,  which  is  a  letter  from  J.  W.  Ellis,  the  present 
captain  of  the  United  States  Indian  police  of  this  agencjr,  wherein  he  mentions  the 
daties  of  the  police  and  makes  suggestions  which  will,  in  his  judgment,  improve 
their  efficiency. 

Early  in  the  year  the  following  instructions  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
Indian  polioe  at  this  agency,  and  the  force  has  been  held  to  strict  account  for  the 
ixroper  observance  of  the  same: 

GBNBRAL.  RULB8  AND  RBGULiATlONS  VOR  THE  GUIDANCE  GIT  INDIAN  POLICEMEN. 

1.  Every  member  of  the  police  force  of  this  agency  must  render  prompt  obedience  to  supe- 
riors, conform  strictly  to  the  prescribed  rules  and  regulations,  be  orderly  and  respectful  In 
deportment,  and  refrain  from  profane,  insolent,  or  Tulgar  lanrai^g®' 

&  Must  not  only  perform  regular  duty  assigned,  but  be  rea<^  for  special  service  at  all  times. 

8l  Indian  police  have  no  authority  to  deputise  any  person  as  their  proxy  or  assistant. 

4.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  be  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  compromise  or 
arrangement  between  a  party  suspected  of  crime  and  the  party  alleged  to  have  been  injured. 

6.  No  member  shall  drink  Intoxicating  liquor  under  any  circumstances. 

6.  No  member  shall  maltreat  or  use  unnecessary  violence  toward  a  prisoner  or  other  person. 

7.  Charges  against  a  member  of  the  police  force  must  be  made  to  the  agent  by  the  injured 
parties. 

8.  No  member  of  the  force  shall  sell,  barter,  exchange,  or  loan,  or  give  away  any  clothes,  arms, 
etc,  that  may  be  furnished  by  this  agency,  or  that  may  be  captured  by  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duties. 

9.  All  weapons  captured  by  Indian  policemen  must  be  turned  over  to  this  office  with  a  state- 
ment showing  the  circumstanoes  and  reasons  for  the  capture. 

10.  Any  member  may  be  removed  from  office:  For  intoxication:  for  willful  noncompliance 
with  rules  or  disobedience  of  orders;  for  violent,  insolent,  or  vulgar  language  or  behavior:  for 
willful  maltreating  prisoners  or  using  unnecessary  violence;  for  committing  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanor or  neglect  of  duty. 

U.  On  the  resignation,  death,  or  discharge  of  a  member  of  the  polioe  force,  all  Government 
property  exoept  the  uniform,  must  be  returned  to  this  office. 

Iz.  In  all  oases  members  of  the  police  force,  must  act  in  concert,  «id  with  coolness  and  firmness. 

13.  Indian  polioe  must  keep  this  office  at  all  times  fully  informed  of  persons  introducing  cat- 
tle, cutting,  or  removing  timber  or  prairie  hay  from  the  public  domain  or  committing  any  other 
unlawful  acts. 

14.  Policemen  will  be  especially  vigilant  in  detecting  and  arresting  perpetrators  for:  Stealing 
timber  from  the  reservation;  setting  fire  to  prairies;  selling  intoxicating  liquors  or  having  them 
In  possessifm;  herding  or  driving  cattle  on  or  through  any  of  the  nations  or  the  Five  TriDes,  by 
nondtixens  without  permission. 

IS.  The  members  of  the  police  force  should  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with  the  local  and 
Federal  offloers  consistent  with  Federal  and  local  law. 
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16b  It  has  been  uoertaiaed  that  5  per  cent  of  the  crime  In  the  Indian  Territory  is  directly 
traceable  tointoxicatinff  UqnonL  Inalan  policemen  are  inetmcted  to  keep  vigilant  watch  against 
the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liqaors.  At  express  or  freight  offices  yon  will,  on  having  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  suspicion  that  certain  narticular  packages  contain  intoxicating  liqaors,  open 
and  examine  such  suspicious  packages,  ana  if  intoxicants  are  found  you  will  immediately  destroy 
the  same  and  make  full  report  theroof  to  this  agency.  In  making  these  seizures  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  you  must  make  every  search  in  the  presence  of  the  railroad  or  express  agent;  must 
not  permit  outside  persons  to  be  present  under  any  pretext;  must  examine  or  search  only  such 
packages  as  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  contain  intoxicants;  mast  handle  all 
packages  with  proper  care,  remembering  that  Indian  policemen  aro  responsible  for  damage 
committed. 

17.  Indian  police  are  furnished  with  commissions  which  must  be  exhibited  when  authority  is 
questioned. 

18.  While  it  is  not  expected  nor  desirable  tliat  Indian  police  should  ask  permission  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  usual  post-office  addresses,  it  is  expe:3ted  that  you  will  be  required  to 
report  such  absence  to  this  agency  for  its  information. 

19.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Indian  policemen  to  sustain  the  honor  and  good  reputation  of  the 
force,  and  they  munt  report  any  membor  of  the  force  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  and 
degrade  their  credit  and  good  standing. 

aO.  Report  also,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  notice,  what  property  you  have  belonging 
to  the  Qovemment,  as  United  States  police  shield,  or  badge,  arms,  uniform,  etc. 

21.  Acknowledge  receipt  of  these  instructions  and  carefully  preserve  them.  Special  instruc- 
tions wUl  be  issued  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  copies  of  which  wiu  be  furnished 
you. 

Smallpox. — Cherokee  Nation,— 'Early  in  tho  month  of  March  last  a  report  was 
reoeivea  at  this  office,  and  also  by  the  United  Statee  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian 
Territory,  that  smallpox  was  raging  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and,  npon  a  reqnest 
from  the  board  of  health  of  said  nation,  they  were  given  fall  charge  to  care  for 
and  treat  patients  afflicted  with  smallpox,  and  to  vaccinate  all  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  who  had  been  exposed  and  to  take  snch  other  precautionary 
measures  as  they  deemed  advisable.  Several  United  States  Indian  policemen  were 
detailed  to  assist  the  board  of  health.  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Baffington,  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  issued  an  order  to  the  Cherokee  board  of  health, 
instructing  them  to  use  all  possible  measures  to  eradicate  the  disease  and  to  coop- 
erate with  the  United  States  officials. 

The  first  cases  that  came  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  health  was  that  of 
Jeff  Dick,  an  Indian,  living  18  miles  east  of  Vinita,  and  a  neighbor  of  Dick's 
named  Siiilth,  both  of  whom  afterwards  died  of  confluent  smallpox.  These  men 
contracted  the  disease  from  parties  living  near  Joplin.  Mo. ,  and  before  it  was 
recognized  as  smallpox  large  numbers  wero  exposed,  which  resulted  in  64  cases  in 
that  vicinity. 

About  this  time  smallpox  appeared  in  other  sections  of  the  nation,  and  the 
Cherokee  board  of  health,  acting  under  the  directions  and  orders  from  the  princi- 
pal chief,  called  to  their  assistance  several  physicians,  nurses,  and  g^iards.  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Churchill,  revenue  inspector  for  tne  Cherokee  Nation,  informs  me  that 
he  interviewed  each  member  of  the  board  of  health,  also  numerous  physicians 
acting  tmder  their  direction,  as  well  as  others  who  were  practicing  their  profes- 
sion independentlv,  and  they  all  agreed  that  the  eruptive  disease  was  true  small- 
pox beyond  question,  although  it  was  disputed  by  other  physicians  residing  in  the 
nation,  including  some  who  had  contracted  the  disease,  and  that  all  persons  with 
whom  he  had  talked  upon  the  subject  admitted  that  in  most  cases  the  disease  had 
been  of  a  very  mild  form,  so  mild  in  fact  that  many  x>ersons  were  not  confined  to 
their  beds  in  consequence  of  it. 

In  the  town  of  Claremore  there  were  in  all  843  cases,  being  double  the  number 
contracting  the  disease  in  the  same  area  elsewhere.  It  appears  that  when  the  first 
cases  were  discovered,  about  Januarv  1 ,  the  local  board  of  health  notified  the  town 
council,  who  ordered  the  homes  of  patient49  quarantined;  this  order  was  after- 
wards, however,  revoked.  On  the  5th  day  of  February  the  Cherokee  board 
ordered  the  quarantines  reestablished,  and  from  the  very  first  appearance  of 
smallpox  in  the  town  it  continued  to  spread,  and  on  April  13  the  national  board 
established  a  quarantine  camp  just  outside  the  town  where  several  tents  were 
erected  and  a  United  States  policeman  put  on  guard,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  vicinity  vaccinated. 

Much  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  board  of  health  was  manifested  in  Clare- 
more  by  a  portion  of  the  citizens,  the  newspapers,  and  some  of  the  city  officials, 
contending  that  the  disease  was  not  smallpox.  On  the  19th  of  April  I  issned 
from  this  office  the  following  letter,  which  wa.s  printed  by  the  board  and  distrib- 
uted through  the  town.  The  requests  therein  contained  were  generally  respected, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  physicians  in  charge  of  the  quarantine  camp  nad  no 
serious  opposition.  This  notice  was  also  issued  and  extensively  circulated  in  the 
Creek  and  Choctaw  nations,  where  smallpox  was  raging  at  the  same  time: 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Wherees  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  is  prevailing  in  certain  localities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
endaagming  the  lives  of  its  reddents  and  citizens,  and  whereas  the  Cherokee  national  board  of 
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health  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  heen  authorized  and  directed  by  this  ofBoe  to  employ  every 
means  in  their  power  to  check  and  eradicate  this  disease  from  yonr  nation,  therefore  I  nerel^ 
order  and  direct  every  person  living  in  such  infected  localities,  or  any  person  who  may  have 
been  exposed  thereto,  who  may  not  have  been  snooessf  ally  vaccinated  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  to  submit  to  vaccination  at  once,  and  everv  house  wherein  victims  of  smallpox  have 
resided  to  be  fumigated  or  destroyed  by  fire  where  the  same  can  not  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
by  fumigation.  The  cooperation  of  every  person  for  the  maintenance  or  support  of  these  direc- 
tions is  earnestly  desired,  yet  opposition  to  them  by  any  one  by  counsel,  advice,  or  reoiatanoe  by 
physical  force  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  in  treating  smallpox  patients  was  to 
remove  all  persons  found  to  be  infected  to  a  quarantine  station,  where  they  were 
held  and  treated  until  such  time  that  it  was  deemed  safe  to  permit  them  to  return 
to  their  homes.  The  stations  consisted  of  tents  when  suitable  buildings  could  not 
be  procured,  or  where  it  was  found  more  economical  and  effective  the  patients 
were  quarantined  at  their  homes,  and  when  possible  all  persons  who  had  been 
exposed  were  vaccinated,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  where  the  board  was  com- 
pelled to  permit  them  to  go  without  this  important  treatment  owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  great  prejudice  that  existed  against  vaccination.  In  some  instances  blood- 
shed was  narrowly  averted,  so  determined  was  the  stand  of  certain  persons  against 
submitting  to  vaccination.  In  such  cases  the  parties  were  held  in  quarantine 
until  the  disease  had  developed,  or  that  it  was  found  that  they  were  not  afflicted 
by  the  contagion.  All  infected  houses  and  patients,  with  their  effects,  were  thor- 
oughly fumigated  and  disinfected. 

From  the  report  of  the  board  of  health  I  found  that  29  physicians,  0  Indian 
policemen,  and  57  irregular  employees,  such  as  guards,  nurses,  cooks,  etc.,  were 
employed,  the  entire  expense  of  which,  as  reported  by  the  secretary  of  tiie  board, 
has  been  $19,454.48. 

There  were  817  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  nation,  24G  being  Cherokee  citizens  and 
571  citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  figures  do  not  include  those  that  were 
treated  bv  private  physicians,  and  the  numbers  refer  entirely  to  those  cases  that 
came  under  the  personal  supervision  and  attendance  of  the  Cherokee  board  of 
health. 

Tne  sentiment  in  the  nation  as  to  methods  of  procedure  differed  widely  in  the 
sevetal  towns  when  smallpox  appeared,  all  the  way  from  prompt  action  and  coop- 
eration with  the  board  and  otner  officials  (as  at  Vinita,  where  the  citizens, 
without  exception,  appeared  to  realize  the  importance  of  strict  quarantine  and 
vaccination)  to  points  where  there  was  open  resistance,  extending  so  far  as  to 
threaten  the  officials  with  violence  should  vaccination  be  attempted.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  stating  that  the  Cherokee  medical  board  performea  its  duties  faith- 
fully under  the  trying  circumstances. 

It  appears  to  be  a  weli-established  fact  that  smallpox  develops  and  spreads 
more  rapidly  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  The  past  winter  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally mild  one,  to  which  may  possibly  be  attributed  the  very  mild  type  of  the 
disease,  the  death  rate  being  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  ca^^es  reported.  To  what 
extent  the  fumigation  of  dwellings,  bedding,  and  clothing  has  been  effective  it  is 
impossible  to  determine;  but  1  shall  consider  it  very  remarkable  if  persons  are 
not  contaminated  thereby  during  the  coming  winter,  thus  causing  another  epi- 
demic, unless  early  precautions  are  taken. 

Indifference  to  the  proper  precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  npread  of  small- 
pox is  very  marked  as  a  rule  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Smallpox  has  been  preva- 
lent along  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  well  as  at  Denison,  Tex.; 
Coffey ville,  Kans.;  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  at  other  points.  The  disease  has  been  diag- 
nosed as  smallpox  by  a  large  number  of  educated  and  exi>erienced  physicians,  and 
it  has  been  clearly  proven  that  it  is  highly  contagious,  and  that  isolation  and 
vaccination  alone  suppressed  it.  Smallpox  is  loathsome  in  the  extreme,  many 
patients  having  suffered  greatiy  from  it,  and  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  allow- 
ing it  to  spread  will  readily  admit  that  it  is  not  a  disease  one  cares  to  contract. 

Creek  and  Chickasaw  nations, — Smallpox  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Creek  Nation  during  the  month  of  November,  1899.  Many  complaints  were 
received  at  this  office  from  various  sections  of  the  nation,  and  under  orders  from 
your  office  I  placed  Dr.  Fite,  of  this  town,  in  charge,  with  instructions  to  make 
a  careful  investigation  and  inform  this  agency  whether  or  not  smallpox  existed, 
as  reported,  in  the  Creek  Nation.  The  doctor  visited  Eufaula,  Wagoner,  Holden- 
ville,  and  other  towns,  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  cases  reported,  and 
afterwards  advised  tills  office  that  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  disease  being 
smallpox. 

I  immediately  issued  an  order  to  the  physician  to  quarantine  the  towns  and 
establish  detention  ntations,  which  was  done,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Lowe  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  station  at  Holden ville,  with  orders  to  vaccinate  all  persons  in  that 
locality  where  there  was  any  danger  of  the  smallpox  occurring  and  spreading. 
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At  this  point  we  had  dz  persons  employed  as  craards.  At  Enfanla  Dr.  T.  B. 
Benson  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  camp  established  at  that  place  and  f  nmished 
with  goards  and  polioemen  in  order  that  he  might  enforce  vaccination. 

Information  was  received  from  Agent  Patrick,  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  that 
smallpox  was  thought  to  exist  near  the  western  border  of  the  Creek  Nation,  near 
his  agency.  Dr.  Thompson,  under  directions  of  Dr.  Fite,  was  at  once  sent  to 
investigate  the  report.  After  a  thorough  investigation  he  returned  to  Muscogee 
and  advised  that  no  smallpox  existed  in  that  part  of  the  Greek  Nation.  About 
this  time  all  inmates  of  the  jails  were  vaccinated. 

On  December  20  it  was  reported  to  this  office  that  smallpox  was  raging  at  Col- 
bert and  other  sections  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  A  committee  of  citizens  resid- 
ing at  Colbert  petitioned  this  agency  for  relief,  and  1  at  once  sent  Dr.  Fite  to  that 
pomt  with  directions  to  visit  other  sections  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  deemed  advisable  to  suppress  it.  He  reported  that  the  first 
case  appeared  at  Colbert  in  December,  about  8  miles  east  of  tne  town,  and  in  the 
family  of  one  Pitman  (colored) ,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Colbert  there 
were  86  well-developed  cases  and  9  deaths  had  occurred,  8  of  which  were  negroes 
and  1  white,  and  all  afflicted  were  negroes  with  the  exception  of  5  white  nersons. 
There  were  41  persons  in  the  families  of  those  who  had  the  disease  who  had  not 
vet  developed  it  at  the  time  of  the  doctor's  visit.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  many  had  been  exposed  outside  of  the  fathilies  referred  to.  The  town  of 
Colbert  is  not  incorporated,  and  having  less  than  200inhabitants  could  not  legally  be 
incorporated.  Its  citizens  had  no  funds  for  combating  the  disease  except  by  pu blic 
subscription.  This  they  venr  magnanimously  did,  although  the  expenses  were  very 
heavy.  Orders  were  issued  requiring  all  persons  to  be  vaccinated,  and  strict 
Quarantine  was  established  and  other  precautions  necessary  to  stamp  out  the 
aisease  were  taken. 

At  Kent,  12  miles  east  of  Colbert,  near  Red  River,  one  case  was  reported.  This 
probably  resulted  from  exposure  with  persons  at  Colbert  who  had  the  disease. 

At  Chickasha  the  doctor  found  two  well-developed  cases.  They  were  being 
quarantined  and  cared  for  by  a  committee  and  by  public  subscription.  At  this 
place  the  citizens  of  the  town  agreed,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  to  meet  the 
expense  and  carry  out  such  regulations  as  were  necessary  to  combat  the  disease, 
but  were  powerless  to  enforce  quarantine  regulations,  having  no  town  govern- 
ment. In  view  of  existing  conditions  I  furnished  them  witn  a  United  States 
lodian  policeman,  who  was  directed  to  establish  a  strict  quarantine  and  to  hold 
all  persons  in  that  vicinity  who  had  been  exposed  and  to  compel  others  to  submit 
to  vaccination,  and  to  take  such  other  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox  as 
was  deemed  necessary.  This  resulted  in  a  complete  stamping  out  of  smallpox  in 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  so  far  as  this  office  was  advised. 

Governor  Johnston,  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  promptly  cooperated  with  this 
office,  and  aided  very  materially  in  stamping  out  this  loathsome  disease  among 
his  people. 

On  the  13th  of  March  the  work  of  suppressing  smallpox  in  the  Creek  Nation 
was  turned  over  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  nation.  Dr.  Callahan,  a  resident 
member  and  president  of  the  board,  was  placed  in  active  charge,  and  reported 
from  time  to  time  the  progress  made  toward  controlling  the  disease.  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  the  appearance  of  smallpox  in  the  nation  or 

J'nst  where  it  came  from,  but  from  the  best  evidence  obtainable  it  was  brought 
lere  from  some  point  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  th3  town  of  Eufaula.  From 
Eufaula  it  spread  through  the  whole  country  west,  where  it  was  carried  by  pupils 
from  the  Eufaula  High  School.  These  pupils  were  allowed  to  go  home  after  the 
fever  developed,  and  through  them  it  was  spread  throughout  the  countrv  as  far 
west  as  the  beminole  Nation.  These  pupils  were  sent  out  from  the  Eufaula  High 
School  before  it  was  generallv  known  that  smallpox  existed  at  Eufaula. 

The  Indians  have  a  marked  fondness  for  visitiug  the  sick,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  control  them  in  this  custom,  no  matter  what  the  results  may  be.  The  sup- 
pression of  smallpox  in  an  enlightened  community  where  its  character  is  under- 
stood and  its  direct  result  fully  appreciated  is  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude  and 
one  attended  with  a  great  many  difficulties;  but  when  undertaken  among  people 
whose  intelligence  is  far  below  par,  and  who  know  but  little  and  care  still  less 
about  its  loathsome  character  and  dangerous  results,  and  who  are  full  of  iQl  sorts 
of  superstition  and  prejudice,  the  undertaking  is  one  of  much  greater  proportion. 

Dr.  Callahan  reports  that  the  board  of  health  had  to  fight  every  conceivable 
opposition  from  the  baginning.  The  full-blood  Indians  and  negroes  are  very 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  these  characteristics  have  been  so  played  upon  by 
designing  persons  among  them  that  in  a  number  of  cases  they  were  armed  and 
ready  to  defend  themselves  when  any  member  of  the  medical  board  visited  them. 
Bo  prejudiced  were  they  against  vaccination  and  being  taken  to  a  detention  camp 
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that  the  physicians  had  to  go  through  the  country,  hunt  them  np,  and  take  them 
by  force.  This  state  of  affairs  necessitated  an  increase  of  help  and  caused  an 
additional  expense  that  would  not  have  occurred  under  ordinary  circumstanoeii. 
Many  of  the  more  intelligent  and  influential  men  among  the  Indians  themselyes 
were  opposed  to  our  efforts  toward  suppressing  smallpox,  and  these,  with  the  num- 
ber of  quack  doctors  scattered  throughout  the  counU'y,  caused  no  end  of  trouble. 
They  excited  and  worked  upon  the  prejudice  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  threatened  to  massacre  the  entire  crew  at  some  of  the  quarantine  stations. 
These  quack  doctors  charged  that  by  vaccinating  the  people  we  were  spreading 
the  disease,  and  that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  medical  board  or  this  office  to 
vaccinate  should  be  stopped  at  all  hazards. 

The  president  of  the  medical  board  reported  204  cases  at  different  camps,  some 
of  them  of  as  virulent  a  form  as  could  be  imagined,  others  mild  in  character.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  there  were  only  14  deaths  from  the  disease  in 
the  Creek  Nation;  however,  it  is  more  than  probably  that  others  have  died  of  the 
malady,  as  a  gi*eat  number  were  secreted  in  the  woods  in  order  to  prevent  the 
board  of  health  from  finding  them. 

The  kind  and  hamane  treatment  received  by  those  who  were  detained  in  camps 
has  convinced  them  of  the  correctness  of  the  methods  of  handling  the  disease,  and 
a  great  majority  of  them  will  be  our  strongest  allies  in  another  scourge  of  thia 
character.  Many  of  the  full-bloods  were  found  in  destitute  circumstances,  being 
without  clothing  or  food;  and  in  a  number  of  instances  entire  families  were 
stricken  with  the  disease  and  no  one  was  left  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  all  of  whom 
came  under  the  care  of  the  board  of  health  and  were  well  treated  and  fed  upon 
good,  nurishing  food. 

During  the  year  900  persons  in  all  were  vaccinated  in  the  Creek  Nation  by  the 
board  of  health. 

While  the  medical  board  was  at  work  in  the  western  part  of  the  nation,  an  out- 
break of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  the  Wetumka  National  Boarding  School,  and 
within  five  days  after  it  made  its  appearance  there  were  <)8  cases  well  developed. 
Some  of  them  were  very  severe  in  character;  four  of  the  pupils  died.  Prompt 
action  was  taken  and  the  school  was  quarantined  and  the  cases  isolated,  thus  pre- 
venting the  further  spread  of  the  disease. 

Considering  the  number  of  cases  treated,  the  wide  scope  of  country  over  which 
they  were  scattered,  and  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  caring  for  the'inva- 
lids  by  Dr.  Fite  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Callahan,  president  of  the  board  of  health,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  they  performed  their  duties  faithfully  under  the  very 
trying  circumstances. 

Choctaw  Nation,— 'S either  this  office  nor  the  board  of  health  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  has  been  able  to  locate  definitely  the  first  case  of  smallpox,  but  as  near  as 
could  be  determined,  it  first  made  its  appearance  at  Hartshorne,  a  small  mining 
town,  during  the  month  of  June,  1899,  and  was  called,  or  termed,  *' chicken  pox,*' 
"Cuban  itch,"  and  '* elephant  itch.'*  Shortly  thereafter  8  cases  were  reported 
from  Atoka.  Upon  investigation  by  this  office  there  were  found  8  well-developed 
cases  of  smallpox. 

I  immediately  wired  Governor  McCnrtain  requesting  that  the  board  of  health  of 
the  nation  be  placed  in  charge,  and  that  they  treat  and  care  for  all  cases  found, 
and  to  take  prompt  action  in  suppressing  the  dread  disease.  Later  I  was  informed 
by  the  governor  that  the  board  of  health  consisted  of  three  reputable  physicians; 
that  they  had  no  authority  for  doing  other  work  than  examining  physicians:  that 
there  was  no  law  creating  a  board  of  health  or  prescribing  their  duties,  and  that 
there  were  no  hospitals  in  the  country,  and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  condition 
of  affairs  hospitals  could  not  be  built.  However,  later  on,  it  was  decided  that  hos- 
pitals were  not  necessary,  and  that  the  few  cases  at  Atoka  could  be  easily  taken 
care  of,  and  I  directed  that  detention  camps  be  established  and  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible. 

In  securing  tents,  fixtures,  and  food  for  these  camps  the  board  of  health  was 
compelled  to  work  upon  a  credit  basis.  There  were  few  Choctaw  citizens  who  had 
the  disease,  and  the  nation  had  made  no  provision  for  their  care,  and  at  that  time 
it  was  undecided  as  to  whether  the  Choctaw  Nation  or  the  United  States  (Govern- 
ment would  take  care  of  noncitizens.  Under  snch  circumstances,  neither  GK>vem- 
ment  having  made  an  appropriation,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  induce  merchants 
to  supply  the  camps  with  the  necessary  tents  and  subsistence.  I  finally  succeeded 
in  inducing  Wolf  &  Co.,  of  Sonth  McAlester,  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  various 
camps  in  tne  inunediate  neighborhood  of  South  McAlester. 

EUirly  in  November  the  Choctaw  Nation  made  an  appropriation  of  $tO,000  for 
taking  care  of  its  citizens,  and  issued  national  warrants.  At  that  time  I  requested 
the  board  to  make  an  estimate,  as  near  as  they  possibly  could,  as  to  how  long  it 
would  take  to  stamp  out  the  smallpox,  and  about  what  expense  would  be  incurred 
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in  caring  for  United  States  cititzens  afflicted  with  it.  The  board  of  health  informed 
me  that  it  was  very  uncertain  as  to  what  the  expense  wonid  be,  bnt  that  it  would 
not  be  less  than  $50,000.  They  gave  for  their  reason  for  the  statement  that  the 
coal-mining  towns  were  the  hotbeds  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  majority  of  tiie 
people  of  these  places  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

At  Mine  No.  2,  where  several  thousand  miners  were  residing,  there  were  found 
17  cases  the  first  day  the  board  of  health  examined  the  town.  They  found  that 
everybody  in  it  had  been  exposed,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to 
quarantine  the  entire  place,  and  to  effectively  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
about  80  guards  at  |2  per  day.  The  miners  were  nearly  all  negroes,  and  were  very 
ignorant,  and  in  order  to  do  anythini^  with  them  we  were  compelled  to  use  force 
to  keep  them  within  the  quarantine  une. 

To  give  some  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  cases  in  these  mining  towns,  where 
the  population  is  continually  changing,  I  have  to  say  that  up  to  January  1, 1900, 
out  of  870  cases  handled  by  the  board  of  health,  2U0  were  at  coal-mining  camps,  or 
were  traced  diroctly  back  to  them.  It  would  appear,  thereforo,  that  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  cases  were  found  in  the  mining  camps. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1899,  the  Choctaw  general  council  passed  a  bill 
creating  a  board  of  health  and  prescribing  their  duties.  Thic  bill  was  not 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  until  the  18th  of  April,  1900,  and, 
of  course,  was  not  effective  until  that  date.  At  the  same  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill  referred  to  a  bill  was  passed  compelling  vaccination  among  the  Choctaw 
citizens. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  these  bills  the  board  began  the  vaccination  of 
Choctaw  citizens.  Physicians  were  sent  all  over  the  country  and  about  8,000 
Choctaw  citizens  were  vaccinated  at  the  expense  of  the  Choctaw  government. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  a  large  number  of  citizens  vaccinated  by  physicians 
who  were  not  employed  by  the  board  of  health.  One  physician  alone  reports  over 
a  thousand  vaccinations.  As  a  conse(]nence  there  were  very  few  cases  among 
the  Choctaw  Indians,  especially  the  full-bloods. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Hailey,  secretary  of  the  Choctaw  medical  board,  informs  me  that  if 
the  board  were  empowered  to  enforce  vaccination  among  the  United  States  citi- 
zens without  the  danger  of  being  dra\vn  into  a  lawsuit,  they  (the  medical  board) 
would  have  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  cases,  and  even  those  who  had  the  disease 
would  have  had  it  in  a  modified  form,  as  was  the  case  in  a  few  instances. 

The  number  of  cases  treated  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  nation  during  the 
epidemic  was  over  1,000,  of  which  80  per  cent  were  United  States  citizens,  the 
death  rate  being  about  2  4  per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  cases  about  20  per  cent  were 
of  the  confluent  type,  others  discreet  or  in  a  very  mild  form.  The  greatest  per- 
centage of  deaths  at  any  one  place  was  at  Allen,  where,  out  of  9  cases,  there  were 
4  deaths. 

A  number  of  the  towns  in  the  Indian  Territory  have  been  incorporated,  and 
where  smallpox  appeared  in  such  towns  the  municipal  authorities  cared  for  the 
afflicted  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality. 

Onposition  of  Creeks  to  allotmenti.— I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  conduct 
of  tne  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  no  depredations  being  committed  dur- 
ing the  year.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Indian  depredations  and  dis- 
turbances in  this  country  are  at  an  end. 

A  few  full-blood  Indians  in  the  Creek  Nation,  under  the  leadership  of  Chitto 
Harjo  and  Hotulka  Fixico,  are  strenuously  opposing  the  allotment  of  lands,  and 
have  banded  together  and  refuse  to  appear  before  the  commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  to  select  their  allotments.  These  Indians  are  deluded  with  the 
hope  or  idea  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  securing  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment permitting  them  to  retnrn  to  their  old  customs  and  have  their  tribal 
fovemment  restored  and  live  apart  and  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
'hey  claim  that  all  the  changes  that  have  been  ret|uired  of  the  Creek  x)eople  by 
the  Government  since  the  time  of  making  their  treaties  were  due  to  the  connivance 
and  work  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  Creeks  and  was  not  done  at  the  instance 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  (luite  a  number  of  the  more  ignorant  class 
of  Indians,  mostly  full- bloods,  have  been  indnced  to  believe  the  representations 
made  to  them,  and  from  time  to  time  conventions  have  been  called  to  propagate 
this  retroin*essive  sentiment  among  the  Creek  people. 

The  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  informs  me  that  in  the  past  much  dis- 
turbance and  violation  of  the  peace  and  order  among  the  Creeks  has  been  caused 
by  this  same  element.  At  times  the^  would  break  out  in  open  insurrection, 
attended  with  many  casualties  before  it  could  be  suppressed. 

The  present  proposed  policy  of  the  Government  to  distribute  the  lands  in  sever- 
alty instead  of  their  being  held  in  common  and  having  individual  instead  of  tribal 
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title  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  powers  of  goTemment  from  the  Indians  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  Rovemment  over  them  with  relations  of  citizenship  haa 
been  the  canse  of  this  dissenting  faction  among  the  Creek  people  adopting  the 
course  they  have. 

I  find  from  the  records  of  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Creek  people  have  actually  made  selections  of  allotment  and 
now  hold  certificates  for  such  selections  and  are  anxious  for  the  consummation  of 
a  treaty  or  agreement  which  will  give  them  titles  in  fee  simple  for  their  allot- 
ments. Other  Indians  are  as  rapidly  as  possible  making  selections  of  their  allot- 
ments, and  the  only  hindrance  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  allotment  of  lands 
in  seyeralty  by  the  Creek  Indians  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  leaders  of  this 
dissenting  faction,  who  term  themselves  the  adherents  of  the  ''Hopothleyahola'' 
treaty. 

Early  last  spring  this  faction  met  in  convention  at  Brush  Hill,  Ind.  T.,  and 
appointed  Chitto  Harjo,  Hotulka  Flxico,  and  two  others  to  go  to  Washington  and 
present  their  protest  against  the  changes  in  land  tenure,  and  I  understand  that 
thev  are  still  in  Washington,  and  that  since  their  departure  their  followers  have 
held  numerous  secret  meetings  and  have  elected  a  principal  chief  and  other  offi- 
cers. They  are  now  awaiting  the  return  of  the  delegation  from  Washington. 
Letters  received  from  the  delegation  at  Washington  by  their  followers  have  oeen 
extensively  circulated.  In  these  lettws  it  was  stated  that  they  (the  delegation) 
had  defeated  the  agreement  made  between  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  the  Creek  delegates,  and  that  all  that  was  reanired  of  them  now  was  to 
select  their  officers  and  reestablish  their  old  forms  ana  customs  of  government 
and  they  would  then  be  recognized  by  the  Washington  authorities. 

Such  exaggerated  and  unfounded  statements  are  causing  some  distorbanoe 
among  the  Creeks,  and  even  among  those  who  have  accepted  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  selected  their  lands  in  severalty  many  are  disposed  to  g^ve  credit 
to  the  unfounded  representations  made  by  this  delegation  now  in  Washington* 
If  these  delegates  representing  the  fnll-bloods  can  be  induced  to  make  a  correct 
report  of  the  result  of  their  mission— its  futility,  and  the  impossibility  of  stopping 
or  delaying  the  carrying  out  of  the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.—their  visit  to  Washington  will  not  have  been  without  wholesome  results. 

Schools. — It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  steady  and  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  with  the  schools  for  the  Indian  children  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Much  interest  is  being  manifested,  and  efficient  and  competent  teachers 
are  being  employed. 

In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  there  has  been  appointed  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, also  supervisors  of  schools  for  each  nation,  who  are  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector.  It  is  the  duty  of  said  super- 
visors of  schools  to  visit,  from  time  to  time,  the  several  schools  of  the  different 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  to  make  report  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  employed,  as  often  as  may  be  desired,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  They  are  also  required  to  report  upon  the  location  and  the  condition  of 
each  school  in  the  Territory,  the  methods  of  instruction  employed,  and  to  make 
reconmiendations  concerning  the  same. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  this  agency  has  no  supervision  over  the 
schools  in  the  Indian  Territorv.  and  that  full  power  and  authority  is  vested  in  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  supervisors,  under  such  rules  and  regulationa 
as  may  be  presiribec!  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

From  statistics  furnished  me  by  Superintendent  Benedict  I  am  enabled  to 
furnish  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  Territory  between  the 
ages  of  0  and  18  years.    The  estimate  follows: 


Nation. 


Cherokee 

Creek 

Choctaw 

Chickasaw 

Seminole 

Total  bchool  popalation 


Negroes. 

Whites. 

8,S40 
1.860 
4,000 
1.500 
400 

050 

i.aoo 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

10.000 

3,600 

16,000 

25,000 

100 

16,000 

4,650 

54,600 

Total 


19.290 

6.660 

21,000 

27.500 

000 

75,810 
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From  which  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are: 

Children  of  school  age  within  the  Indian  Territory — 

Indian 16,090 

Negro 4,650 

White 54,600 

Total 75.840 

I  am  advised  that  the  varions  nations  have  never  bnilt  any  local  schoolhonses 
except  their  boarding  schools  or  academies.  All  the  day  or  neighborhood  schools 
in  the  Territory  have  been  erected  by  private  donation  or  snbsmption. 

I  also  submit  the  number  of  schools  and  academies  in  the  Indian  Territory 
which  are  attended  by  Indian  pupils  only: 


Nation. 


Cherokee.. 

Creek 

Choctaw .. 
Chickasaw 
Seminole.. 


Acade- 

Day 

mies. 

schools. 

4 

124 

9 

flO 

4 

U4 

6 

14 

2 

2 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  mission  schools  established 
by  the  varions  religious  denominations  which  are  not  under  the  control  or  super- 
vision of  either  this  office  or  the  superintendent  of  schools,  but  are  either  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  tribal  authorities  or  conducted  by  the  religious  denomi- 
nations. 

Education  is  having  its  natural  and  inevitable  effect  on  the  Indians  of  the  Five 
Tribes,  as  shown  by  the  Kreat  improvement  in  their  manner  and  method  of  living, 
the  construction  of  their  houses,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Finaneial. — Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, —In  my  last  annual  report  reference 
is  made  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretiury  of  the  Interior  governing 
mineral  leases  and  other  matters  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1898.  These  regulations  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  should  receive 
and  receipt  for  aJl  rovalties  paid  into  his  hands,  accompanied  by  a  sworn  state- 
ment. Moneys  so  collected  are  deposited  with  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  in  the  proportions  of  three- 
fourths  to  the  Choctaws  and  one-fourth  to  the  Chickasaws. 

The  regulations  have  been  amended  so  as  to  fix  the  royalty  on  coal  mined  in 
the  Indian  Territory  at  8  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  mine-run  coal,  or  coal 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines,  including  that  which  is  commonlv  called  slack, 
instead  of  10  cents  per  ton  for  screen  coal,  as  heretofore;  on  asphalt,  60  cents  per 
ton  for  each  and  every  ton  produced  weighing  2,000  pounds  for  refined  and  10 
cents  per  ton  for  crude  asphalt,  the  change  in  the  regulations  taking  effect  March 
1,  1900.  The  right  was  reserved,  however,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
special  cases  to  either  reduce  or  advance  the  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  on  the 
presentation  of  facts  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations;  but  the  advance  or  reduction  of  the  royalty  on  coal  and 
asphalt  in  a  particular  case  shall  not  modify  the  general  provisions  of  these  regu- 
la^ons  fixing  the  minimum  royalty  as  above  set  out. 

A  recent  ruling  ot  the  Department  held  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment of  April  23,  1897,  between  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  as  ratified  bv  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  28, 1898,  the  Indian  agent  was  only  required  to  collect  royalties  on  coal  and 
asphalt.  Such  other  royalties  as  may  be  due  the  nations,  such  as  taxes  on  mer- 
chandise introduced  and  exposed  for  sale,  permit  and  occupation  taxes,  rock 
royalty,  etc.,  must  be  collected  by  the  tribal  authorities,  as  had  been  the  custom 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  referred  to. 

The  funds  collected  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  on  account  of  royalties 
on  coal  and  asphalt  mined,  as  stated  above,  are  first  deposited  with  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  afterwards  disbursed 
by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  in  payment  of  salaries  of  school-teachers, 
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employees,  and  tho  incidental  exxtenses  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
schools  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  proportionate  amonnt  of  the  funds  collected 
belonging  to  the  CMckasaw  Nation  are  held  in  the  Treasury  and  not  disbursed 
through  this  office,  the  Chickasaws  managing  their  own  schools  and  paying  the 
expenses  incident  thereto  out  of  the  tribal  funds  through  their  treasury. 

The  principal  coal-mine  operators  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  are: 

The  Choctaw.  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Comi)any,  with  headquarters  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  mines  at  Alderson,  Hartshome,  Giowen,  and  Wil burton. 

The  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  and  the  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 
with  mines  at  Lehigh,  Coalf^ate.  and  Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  and  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  two  companies  just  mentioned  are  owned  and  controlled  by  one 
corporation. 

Tne  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company,  with  mines  at  Krebs,  Cherryvale,  and 
Carbon,  Ind.  T.,  and  near  Jenson,  Ark.,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Southwestom  Coal  and  Improvement  Company,  with  mines  at  Lehigh  and 
Coalgate,  Ind.  T.,  with  headquarters  at  Parsons,  Kans. 

The  other  coal-mine  operators  are:  J.  B.  MoDougal,  D.  Edwards  &  Son,  Samples 
Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Hailey  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  MoAlester  Coal 
and  Mining  Company,  the  Ozark  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  the  Cresent  Coal 
Company,  Pat  Harley,  Perry  Brothers,  M.  Perona,  the  Capital  Coal  and  Mining 
CompanVp  the  Sans  Bois  Coal  Company,  McAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Company, 
Devlin-Weir  Coal  Company,  successors  to  Indianola  Coal  and  Railway  Company; 
Archibald  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  now  owned  by  William  Busby;  the  East- 
em  Coal  and  Mining  Com|>any,  the  Turkey  Creok  Coal  Company,  the  St.  Louis 
and  Galveston  Coal  and  Mming  Company,  and  other  small  operators,  all  having 
mines  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

The  asphalt  mines,  with  one  exception,  are  located  near  Dougherty,  Chickasaw 
Nation,  Indian  Territory.  Tho  names  of  the  operators  are:  the  Brunswick  Asphalt 
Company,  with  headouarters  at  St.  Louis,  Sfo.:  the  Caddo  Asphalt  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York;  the  Elk  Asphalt  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City;  the  Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Topeka,  Kans. ;  the  Moulton  Asphalt  and  Mining  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Coalgate,  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory. 

Below  I  give  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  royalty  collected  by  me  for  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  80, 1900: 

Coal  royalty 1187,377.82 

Asphalt  royalty 1,108.58 

Stone  royalty. 248.70 

Rockroyalty 859.40 

Sale  of  town  lots 11,139.48 

Total  collected  and  deposited 150,728.98 

An  increase  over  the  amount  collected  for  the  past  fiscal  year  of  $87,597.76. 
This  appreciable  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  opening  up  of  a  number  of  new 
mines,  and  the  further  fact  that  no  strikes  have  prevailed  as  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899. 

For  comparison  I  give  below  a  statement  of  the  royalties  collected  by  me  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900  (see  last  annual  report): 

Coal  royalty $107,766.08 

Asphalt  royalty _ _        1,295.82 

Rockroyalty. 1,083.90 

MlBcellaneous  receipts 2,985.97 

Total 113,131.22 

From  the  moneys  collected  by  me  on  account  of  the  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt 
mined  I  disbursed  In  the  payment  of  salaries  of  school-teachers  employed  and 
for  incidental  expensefl  in  connection  with  the  management  of  schools  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  $59,362.15.  There  are  five 
academies  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  employing  60  persons,  and  from  105  to  110 
neighborhood  school-teachers.  These  teachers  and  employees  are  paid  for  their 
services  by  this  office  by  means  of  a  check  drawn  on  the  assistant  trt^asurer  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  For  further  information  in  reference  to  the  schoots 
and  how  they  are  managed,  attention  is  invited  to  that  part  of  my  report  marked 
•Schoola'' 
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Payment  of  Choctaw  warrants. — The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1899 
(30  Stat.,  p.  1099),  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  from  the  fnnds  in 
the  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Indians,  outstanding  warrants  not  exceeding 
in  amount  the  sum  of  seyenty-flve  thousand  dollars:  Provided^  That  before  any  of  the  Mdd  war- 
rants are  paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  an  investigntion  to  be  made  to  ascertain 
whether  such  warrants  have  been  duly  and  legally  issued  and  are  a  valid  and  subsisting  obliga- 
tion of  said  nation;  and  jwyment  of  the  same  shaU  be  made  by  some  official  or  employee  demg' 
nated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  conformity  with  said  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  cansed  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  be  investigated  by  Special  Inspector  J.  W.  Zevelv, 
and  after  said  investigation  had  been  completed  I  was  directed  to  pay  certam 
warrants  that  had  been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  inspector,  amounting  to 
$69,710.08.  The  unexpended  balance  of  this  fund,  amounting  to  $5,289.92,  has 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury.  This  payment  was  practically  completed  during 
the  second  (luarter  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  but  the  holders  of  warrants  continued 
to  present  and  receive  payment  therefor  to  June  30,  1900. 

Cherokee  and  Creek  nations.— Under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28,  1900,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  promul^ted  certadn  rules 
and  regulations  governing  mineral  leases,  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  rev- 
enues, etc.,  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations.  Under  these  regulations  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  is  required  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all  royalties, 
rents,  taxes,  and  permits  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature  that  may  be  due  and  pay- 
able to  either  of  said  nations.  These  revenues,  after  having  been  collected,  are 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  with  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  to 
which  it  belongs. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  revenues  due  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
nations  arise  principally  from  the  taxes  imposed  upon  merchants  and  others  doing 
business  within  the  limits  of  their  territories.  There  are  a  few  small  coal  mines 
in  each  nation;  the  output,  however,  is  small,  and  the  royalty  realized  is  propor- 
tionately so.  In  the  Creek  Nation  there  are  38  towns  and  about  600  tiwiers;  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  there  are  82  towns  and  454  traders.  The  Cherokee  Nation 
imposes  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  P^i*  cent,  and  the  Creek  Nation  1  per  cent  on  all 
merchandise  introduced  and  ofi^red  for  sale.  The  Creek  Nation  also  imposes  an 
occupation  tax  as  follows: 

Per  annum. 

Dealer  in  hides,  peltry,  furs,  wool,  pecans,  and  other  country  produce $50 

Hotel  affording  accommodation  tor— 

GO  or  more  guests 150 

40  or  more  guests 75 

30  or  more  guests 60 

20  or  more  guests 40 

10  or  lees  guests 34 

Printing  office 60 

Qrist  and  flourinfir  mill 50 

Mill  and  cotton  gin  combined - 60 

Ck}tton  gin  alone 24 

Grist  mill  alone 24 

Livery  and  feed  stable 60 

Feed  stable 24 

Dray  or  freight  wagon  or  passenger  hack  other  than  those  run  by  livery  stables 

paving  tax  as  such 12 

Saddlery  or  harness  establishment  and  boot  and  shoe  shop 21 

Blacksmith  and  wagon  shop 24 

Furniture,  cabinet,  or  work  shop  selling  its  own  manufacture 24 

Insurance  agent  (life  or  fire) 60 

Banking  establishment,  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  capital  stock  invested,  assess- 
ment to  be  made  on  the  bank  on  account  of  the  shares  thereof. 

Physician  or  surgeon  with  certificate  from  the  national  board 25 

Dentist  having  diploma 25 

Contractor  and  builder 25 

Contracting  painter,  brick  or  stone  mason 24 

Permanently  established  photograph  gallery 60 

Butcher  shop  selling  meats  only 50 

Lunch  stand  and  restaurant 24 

Sawmill  and  nlaner 26 

Jewelry  estaoUshment 24 

Laundry 24 

Barber  shop,  one  chair 12 

Each  additional  chair 6 

Tin  shop  doing  custom  work  only 24 

Tailoring  establishment 24 

DrMsmaking  and  millinery  establishment 24 

Bakery  and  confectionery 26 

Lemonade  and  ice-cream  stand 12 

Undertaking  establishment 60 

Gunsmith 12 

Lawyer 26 
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Per  annum. 

Tombstone  And  marble  dealer $25 

Milk  dairy 25 

Shooting  gallery 18 

Billiard  and  pool  hall iSO 

BevolTing  swing  and  merry-go-ronnd 2i 

Peddler  selling  musical  instruments,  books,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 

per  month 2 

Peddler,  5  per  cent  of  goods  introduced  for  sale. 

Menagerie  and  circus  combined,  per  day 25 

Circus  without  menagerie,  per  day 10 

Concert  in  hall  or  tent,  per  day 5 

Traveling  photographer,  per  week 1 

The  total  amonnt  of  royalty  collected  by  me  for  the  Creek  Nation  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900.  is  as  follows: 

Coal  royalty $3,023.27 

Merchandise  and  occnpation  tax 18, 811. 27 

Pasture  tax... 4,344.65 

Seized  lumber 191.00 

Total - 26,370.19 

as  compared  with  $4,913.63  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1899. 

The  following  amounts  of  royalty  were  collected  by  me  for  the  Cherokee  Nation 
during  the  fiscal  year  1900: 

Coalroyalty $3,856.01 

Merchandise  tax 5,607.65 

Hay  royalty 4,474.88 

Gravel  royalty 100.00 

Ferrytax 504.19 

Cattletax 1,956.00 

Town  lots - 74.02 

Seized  lumber 250.00 

Permittax    _ ._  2.00 

Board  of  teachers  at  academies 2,330.77 

Unexpended  balance  of  school  fund 299. 53 

Total 19,455.05 

as  compared  with  $3,150.87  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1899.  The  increase  in 
the  amounts  collected  for  the  two  nations  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  respective 
revenue  collectors,  Messrs.  Guy  P.  Cobb  for  the  Creek  Nation  and  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Churchill  for  the  Cherokee  Nation.  These  officers  are  assisted  in  their  daties  by 
district  revenue  inspectors. 

Oeuerai— The  total  amount  of  money  received,  deposited,  and  disbursed  by  this 
office  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  as  shown  by  the  records,  was  $825,020.76. 

As  stated  before,  every  remittance  to  this  office  must  be  accompanied  by  sworn 
statements  in  duplicate.  ()ne  of  these  statements  is  filed  with  the  Unitea  States 
Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  other  is  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton with  the  quarterly  accounts.    All  remittances  are  acknowledged. 

Payment  of  Creek  warraati.— During  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1899,  I 
received  for  disbursement  Creek  funds  amounting  to  $206,000.  Out  of  this  sum 
1  paid  and  retired  Creek  warrants  agrgregating  in  amount  to  $19V),493.24,  and 
$3,948.10  was  used  in  paying  expenses  incurred  by  my  predecessor.  Agent  Wisdom, 
in  suppressing  smallpox  in  the  Creek  Nation;  the  balance,  $'3,058.66,  was  returned 
to  the  Treasury.  During  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1900.  there  was  placed  to 
my  official  credit  $48,751  of  Creek  funds.  Of  this  amount  $47.1H0.59  was  used  in 
paying  and  retiring  Creek  warrants,  and  $16  in  paying  an  irregular  employee 
(guard)  for  services  rendered  under  direction  of  ex-A^ent  Wisdom  during  the 
smallpox  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  Creek  Nation  in  1899;  the  ba&nce, 
$1,554.41,  was  returned  to  the  Treasurv. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  tnat  the  total  amount  disbursed  in  the  I'ay- 
ment  of  Creek  warrants  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $246,673.83,  and  in  payment 
of  expenses  incurred  in  suppressing  smallpox  in  the  Creek  Nation  $:{,964.10. 

Creek  warrants  are  drawn  by  the  principal  chief.  Those  drawn  against  the 
school  fund,  however,  must  be  approved  by  the  United  States  school  supervisor 
for  the  Creek  Nation,  and  those  drawn  against  the  general  fund  must  be  approved 
by  the  United  States  Indian  a^nt.  Checks  in  payment  of  these  warrants  are 
issued  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  on  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
Stetes. 
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Paymflttt  of  Cherokee  wainati.— On  A|)ril  28, 1900,  in  oomplianoe  with  instrnctions 
from  the  Indian  Office,  I  caosed  a  notice  to  appear  in  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  stating  that  I  would,  at  Mnacogee,  lad.  T., 
on  Monday,  May  16, 1900,  and  snbseqaent  dates  nntil  disbursement  was  completed, 
disburse  the  interest  due  the  Cherokee  Nation  from  the  United  States  Gk>vernment 
on  their  invested  fund,  amounting  to  $160,314.19;  the  said  sum  of  |160,314.19  being 
applicable  to  warrants  drawn  on  the  respective  funds  as  follows: 

Generalfund $89,687.16 

School  fund 43,470.18 

Orphan  asylum  fund 23,043.26 

Insane  asylum  fund 4,113.59 

Total 160,314.19 

The  notice  also  stated  that  the  disbursement  would  be  made  under  the  laws  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  government  of  disbursing  officers. 

Before  making  a  payment  on  any  warrant  the  indorsement  of  the  original  payee 
is  required;  if  the  original  payee  is  deceased,  then  the  indorsement  must  be  made 
by  the  legally  ai»pointed  administrator  or  cxocutor  of  the  estate;  certified  copies  of 
letters  of  administration  must  be  furnished.  Powers  of  attorney  were  not  recog- 
nized. The  advertisement  then  gave  the  number  of  each  warrant  to  be  paid  and 
the  fund  upon  which  it  was  drawn. 

The  owner  of  a  warrant  was  also  required  to  furnish  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  the  legal  holder  of  the  same,  and  that  it  was  drawn  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  befief  for  a  valuable  consideration  rendered  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Interest  on  all  outstanding  warrants,  whether  for  a  full  year  or  not,  by  reason 
of  a  recent  act  of  the  Cherokee  council,  was  paid  up  to  April  28,  1900.  The  pay- 
ment was  continued  to  June  30, 1900.  The  recapitulatory  statement  shows  that 
I  have  paid  and  retired — 

Warrants  with  interest  due  thereon: 

461  general  fund $48,251.44 

278school  fund 41,048.36 

90orphan  fund 19,431.85 

43  insane  fund 3,710.53 

Total 112,442.18 

I  also  paid  the  interest  on  3,813  warrants,  as  follows: 

51  insane  fund $229.91 

387  school  fund 1,736.78 

3,375  general  fund 37,789.63 

Total 39,756.32 

The  total  amount  paid  out  in  retiring  warrants  and  paying  interest  was  $152,- 
198.50:  the  balance,  $8,115.69,  was  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

All  Cherokee  warrants  bear  interest  from  the  date  of  registration  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum.  It  was  found  to  be  no  small  task  to  figure  the  interest  on 
the  4,000  warrants  presented  at  the  pavment  There  were  about  4,500  warrants 
sent  to  this  office  at  various  times  while  the  payment  was  in  progress:  many  of 
them,  however,  were  not  legally  and  technically  indorsed  as  is  re(iuired  by  the 
regulations,  and  pavment  of  interest  for  that  reason  was  refused  and  the  warrants 
returned  to  the  holders. 

C Cherokee  warrants  are  now  held  by  individuals,  corporations,  and  others  at  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  United  States.  For  instance,  (luite  a  number  are  owned  by 
a  ladv  living  in  Los  Anseles,  Cal. ;  the  Municipal  Savings  Companv  of  Portland, 
Me.,  hold  a  number,  and  over  $125,000  worth  are  held  by  one  Wall  street  broker 
alone. 

The  rate  of  interest,  6  per  cent,  is  considered  high  in  the  East,  and  for  that 
reason  and  the  further  fact  that  the  United  States  officials  now  disburse  Cherokee 
moneys,  the  value  of  the  warrants  in  the  open  market  has  increased  from  about 
90  to  98  and  99  cents,  much  to  the  gratification  of  school  teachers  and  the  original 
holders. 

No  expense  is  necessarily  attached  to  the  collection  of  the  interest  due  on  the 
warrants,  as  they  may  be  sent  direct  to  this  office,  the  interest  figured  thereon, 
and  vouchers  sent  the  holder  for  signature.    When  these  vouchers  have  been 
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returned  to  the  agent's  office  properly  signed,  a  check  drawn  on  the  aasistaat 
treasnrer  of  the  United  States  at  8t.  Lonis,  Mo.,  is  sent  to  the  owner  of  the  war- 
rants and,  at  the  same  time,  the  warrants  are  returned  to  him:  the  amount  of 
interest  paid,  however,  and  the  date  from  and  to  which  the  interest  is  paid  heing 
first  annotated  on  the  back  of  the  warrant  or  warrants,  as  the  case  may  be. 

During  the  recent  payment  there  were  filed  in  this  office,  either  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  or  the  interest  dae  thereon,  over  $800,000  worth  of  warrants. 
Warrants  are  gradually  drifting  into  the  hands  of  bankers  and  brokers  in  the 
East,  and  a  ready  sale  for  theiu  in  the  open  market  can  be  found. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
after  the  payment  referred  to  had  been  completed,  shows  the  debt  of  the  nation 
to  be  a  little  over  $800,000.  The  United  States  Government  pays  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  on  account  of  interest  on  its  invested  funds  which  are  held  in  trust  by 
it,  at  the  rate  of  8,  4,  and  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

I  recommend  that  Ck)ngress  appropriate  the  sum  of  $800,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  maybe  necessary,  to  pay  the  outstanding  warrants  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  that 
have  been  legally  and  properly  issued.  1  make  this  recommendation  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  nation  only  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent,  while 
it  pays  on  its  indebtedness  an  annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  A  num- 
ber of  the  warrants  issued  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  been  outstanding  for 
more  than  five  years.  The  amount  due  from  the  Qovemment  annually  on  the 
Cherokee  invested  funds  is  $163,000,  which  amount  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  yearly  indebtedness  incurred  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
ana  for  that  reason  it  would  seem  that  unless  the  appropriation  referred  to  is  made 
the  Cherokeee  will  continue  to  remain  in  debt,  and  on  tnis  debt  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  stated. 

Special  Inspector  J.  W.  Zevely  has  submitted  several  reports  and  reoonunenda- 
tions  in  the  matter  of  Cherokee  warrants  to  the  Department.  He  concurs  in  my 
recommendation  that  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  nation  should  be  paid  off. 

Town  lots  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chiekasaw  nationi.— During  the  fiscal  year  closing  June 
30, 1900,  there  has  been  received  at  this  office,  on  account  of  payments  on  town  lots 
in  the  nations  mentioned,  $1 1.130.48. 

Up  to  the  present  time  in  these  two  nations  the  plats  of  three  towns  only  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  towns  are  Colbert,  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  and  Sterrett  and  Atoka,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

After  the  plat  of  a  town  has  been  completed  and  approved,  a  notice  of  appraise- 
ment on  improved  lots  is  served  upon  the  owners  of  improvements  upon  said  lots 
by  the  town-site  commissi^  n.  A  duplicate  copy  of  this  notice  of  appraisement  is 
forwarded  to  this  office,  together  with  the  town- site  record  book,  and  all  persons 
are  notified  that  they  should  remit  for  their  lots  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent. 
When  the  remittance  is  received  at  this  office,  it  is  first  entered  into  the  cash  book, 
and  from  there  carrir d  to  the  town-site  record  book. 

The  unimproved  lots  are  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is 
required  to  pay  for  the  same  in  four  equal  annual  installments.  The  Department, 
however,  has  recently  directed  that  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union 
Agency  be  present  at  the  sale  of  unimproved  lots,  and  require  the  successful  bid- 
der to  deposit  with  him  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  which  shall  be  forfeited 
and  become  the  property  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  unless  the  pur- 
chaser shall  pay  the  balance  of  the  first  installment  in  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
the  sale.  However,  should  any  purchaser  desire  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
first  installment,  or  the  full  purchase  x>rice  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  he  is  permitted 
to  do  so. 

The  owners  of  lots,  either  improved  or  unimproved,  are  allowed  three  years  in 
which  to  pay  for  them.  The  first  payment  on  im])roved  lots  must  be  made  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  the  notice  of  appraisement,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  three  etiual  annual  installments. 

Patents  for  town  lots  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  issued  under 
joint  hands  of  the  respective  executives  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 
Before  any  patent  can  issue  it  is  necessary  for  this  office  to  give  said  executives 
full  information  in  reference  thereto.  In  fact,  all  data  in  connection  with  the 
patents  emanates  from  this  office  for  the  reason  that  the  town-site  record  book  is 
kept  here  and  it  could  not  be  obtained  Irom  any  other  source. 

Indian  Oovemmenti. — The  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee.  Creek,  and  Seminole 
Indian  nations,  commonly  called  the '"  Five  (Civilized  Tribes,'*  occupy  the  major  por- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Indian  Territory."  A  small  part  of  the  Territory, 
in  the  extreme  northeast,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  Quapaw.  Miami,  Peoria,  and 
other  small  tribes  of  Indians,  and  is  known  as  the  **  Cjuapaw  Agency."    The  total 
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area  of  lands  embraced  within  the  Qoapaw  Agency  is  only  212,298  acres,  and  the 
total  Indian  population  1,448,  as  compared  with  19,776,148  acres  and  about  81,000 
Indians  and  freedmen,  and  300,000  whites  in  the  Five  Tribes. 

The  Five  Ciyilized  Tribes  have  by  treaty  stipulations  the  rightof  self-government, 
with  certain  limitations  and  conditions.  No  act  of  any  of  their  legislatures  or 
councils  is  effective  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  act  of  June  28,  1898  (the  Curtis  bill),  abolished  all  the 
tribal  courts  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  but  in  no  way  deprived  the 
councils  of  their  rights  to  enact  laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 

The  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  nations  have  printed  books  of 
their  laws,  which  have  been  carefully  compiled  and  are  written  both  in  English 
and  the  language  of  the  nation  issuing  them. 

Cherokee  Nation, — The  power  of  the  Cherokee  government  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  departmenta— the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  national 
council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  composed  of  its  citizens,  who  are  elected  by 
popular  voto,  and  convenes  annually  on  the  first  Mondav  in  October,  at  the  capi- 
tal at  Tahlequah,  or  in  case  of  emergency  it  may  be  called  together  by  the  prin- 
cipal chief.  No  person  can  be  an  officer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  unless  he  is  a 
citizen  thereof.  They  are  paid  for  their  services  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation  by  means  of  a  warrant  issued  by  the  principal  chief.  The 
supreme  executive  power  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  the  principal  chief,  who  is 
styled  **  the  mrincipal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation."  His  term  of  office  is  for 
four  years.  The  principal  chief  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  the  assistant  principal 
chief,  who  ia  also  elected  by  popular  voto.  The  other  officers  are  treasurer, 
auditor,  and  attorney-general. 

Creek  Natioti,— The  lawmaking  power  of  this  nation  is  lodged  in  a  council, 
which  consists  of  two  houses — the  house  of  kings  and  the  house  of  warriors.  The 
members  of  both  houses  are  elected.  No  person  can  be  a  member  of  either  house 
who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  Creek  Nation.  The  style  of  the  action  of  the  council 
is,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  national  council  of  the  MuscogeeNation."  The  highest 
executive  power  is  known  as  *'  the  principal  chief  of  the  Muscogee  Nation,**  who 
is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  has  for  his  assistant  ''the  second  chief  of 
the  Muscogee  Nation,"  who  is  also  elected  and  holds  his  office  for  the  same  torm 
of  years  as  the  principal  chief.  The  principal  chief  is  invested  with  the  repriev- 
ing and  pardoning  power,  and  is  required  to  see  that  all  laws  of  the  nation  are 
faithfully  executed  and  enforced,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  council 
that  he  deems  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  All  the  acts  of  the  council 
are  submitted  to  the  principal  chief  for  his  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  other  officers  of  the  nation  are  national  treasurer,  national  interpreter, 
national  auditor,  international  delegates,  national  translator,  national  license- 
tax  collector,  national  live-stock  inspector,  and  the  national  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  naticmal  treasurer,  national  iuterpretor,  and  national  translator  are 
elected  by  the  council  for  a  term  of  f owr  years.  The  other  officers  are  nominated 
by  the  principal  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  national  council.  The  council  con- 
venes annually  at  Okmulgee,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  in  case  of  emergency 
by  call  from  the  principal  chief. 

Inasmuch  as  the  act  of  June  28, 1898,  abolished  the  tribal  courts  of  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  nations,  no  data  will  be  given  in  reference  to  the  former  judicial  sjrstoms 
of  the  two  nations. 

Choctaw  Natian,^The  powers  of  the  government  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  departments— legislative,  executive,  and  judiciaL  The 
legislative  power  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  the  general  council,  which  consists  of 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives,  ana  the  style  of  their  law  is :  '*  Be  it 
enacted  bv  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  assembled. "  No  person  can 
be  a  member  of  the  council  unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  nation.  The  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  nation  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  circuit  and  county  courte.  The 
supreme  executive  power  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  the  principal  chief,  assisted  by 
three  subordinate  district  chiefs,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
other  officers  of  the  nation  are  national  treasurer,  national  auditor,  national 
agent,  national  inspector,  and  the  national  district  collector. 

Chickasaw  Nation,— The  government  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  like  that  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  is  divided  into  three  departmento— the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial.  The  legislative  power  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  two  branches,  one  styled 
the  senate  and  the  other  tne  house  of  representotives,  and  both  together  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  stvle  of  the  law  is :  '*  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. "  The  members  of  the  legislature  are  elected 
by  a  popular  voto  for  a  torm  of  two  years.  The  executive  power  of  the  nation  is 
Tested  m  the  chief  magistrate,  who  is  styled  *'the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
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Nation."  This  officer  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  jadicial  powers  of 
the  nation  consist  of  one  snpreme  conrt,  the  district  and  snch  other  conrts  as  the 
legislature  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  other  officers  of  the 
nation  are  national  secretary,  district  attorney,  national  treasurer,  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  the  school  superintendent. 

The  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  at  Atoka,  Ind.  T., 
April  23, 1897,  and  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  28, 1898,  permitting  the  continuance 
of  the  tribal  courts,  somewhat  modified,  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  the  4th 
of  March,  1898. 

Seminole  Nation.^The  Seminole  Nation  has  no  printed  laws,  and  I  have  no  data 
at  hand  with  which  to  give  any  information  in  reference  thereto.  The  chief 
executive  is  known  as  *'  the  governor  of  the  Seminole  Nation,"  and  is  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  They  have  a  council,  which  is  convened  by  the  governor 
annually  or  at  such  other  times  as,  in  his  judgment,  it  may  be  deemed  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  people.  They  also  have  a  national  treasurer  and  auditor,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  governor.    The  capital  is  at  Wewoka,  Ind.  T. 

The  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  the  Seminole  Commission.  December  16,  1897,  does  not  state  when  the  tribal 
government  shall  cease  to  exist. 

The  governments  of  all  the  Five  Tribes  are  modeled  after  those  of  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

Biognphioal  iketohel  and  reoomm«ndatl<ms  of  ezeeutivei  of  the  Five  Vations. — The  pres- 
ent executives  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  are  men  of  con- 
siderable influence  among  their  people.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  be  interesting 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  their  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  embody  in  this  report 
some  of  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  which  they  have  made,  at  my 
request,  that  will  ultimately  be  for  the  good  of  their  people. 

JohJistoTiy  governor  Chickasaw  Nation, — Douglas  H.  Johnston,  the  present  gov- 
ernor of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  was  bom  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  in  1856, 
and  grew  to  manhood  at  South  Canadian,  and  from  there  removed  to  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  in  1880.  In  1884  he  became  contractor  and  superintendent  of  Bloom- 
field  Seminary,  which  position  he  held  continuously  for  thirteen  years  and  up 
to  the  time  he  was  elected  governor.  Governor  Johnston's  administration  began 
with  the  ratification  of  the  ** Atoka  agreement,*'  and  his  best  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  its  strict  enforcement.  He  has  lent  his  aid  toward  rehabilitat- 
ing the  tribal  government  and  correcting  the  abuses  existing  in  his  nation  which 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  have  pointed  out.  The  gov- 
ernor has  endeavored  to  make  his  administration  as  economical  and  businesslike 
as  possible  and  to  protect  the  nation  from  citizenship  frauds,  and  to  preserve  intact 
the  tribal  government.  The  governor  makes  the  fdlowing  recommendations  and 
suggestions,  which  he  thinks  will  be  of  material  benefit  both  to  citizens  and  non- 
citizens  residing  within  the  Chickasaw  Nation: 

First.  The  strict  observance  of  the  ** Atoka  agreement." 

Second.  Relief  from  citizenship  frauds. 

Third.  The  enforcement  of  the  intercourse  laws  in  order  that  the  tribal  revenues 
may  be  collected. 

In  speaking  of  that  part  of  the  ''Atoka  agreement"  in  the  matter  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tribal  tax,  the  governor  says  that  this  is  a  subject  in  which  his  people 
are  vitally  concerned:  that  their  governments  have  been  continued  to  this  time  in 
order  that  we  may  take  such  steps  as  may  enable  us  to  meet  and  face  tribal  ext  nc- 
tion  safely  and  without  damage  to  tribal  interests.  In  order  that  this  can  be  done 
and  our  governments  and  public  institutions  continued,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  our  tribal  revenues  be  collected.  The  only  means  we  have  of  collecting  our 
revenues  is  by  a  strict  €  nforcement  of  the  intercourse  laws;  our  statutes  impos- 
ing what  are  known  as  tribal  taxes,  the  payment  of  which  is  conditional  upon 
the  compliance  with  which  the  noncitizens  mav  enter  the  Indian  countrv  and  to 
remain  and  do  business  therein.  These  laws  have  been  held  valid  both  by  the 
courts  and  the  Department,  and  I  request  that  such  noncitizens  as  refuse  to  comply 
with  our  laws  imposing  these  taxes  by  the  payment  thereof  be  removed  from  the 
limits  of  the  Indian  country,  under  the  laws  of  the  Unites  States  governing  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 

The  governor  insists  that  this  action  by  the  United  States  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary, and  adds  further  that  notwithstanding  the  rulings  of  the  courts  and  opinions 
of  the  Department,  ther&  is  now,  throughout  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  a  united  and 
organized  plan  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  tribal  taxes,  and  unless  those  persons 
who  have  refused  to  pay,  and  have  been  reported  as  intruders,  are  summarily 
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ejected  from  the  Indian  conntrv,  not  only  the  Indian  laws  bnt  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  will  be  set  at  defiance. 

Porter,  chief.  Creek  Nation.—The  principal  chief  of  the  Greek  Nation,  Hon. 
Pleasant  Porter,  was  bom  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  abont  fifty-two 
years  ago.  He  has  long  been  reoogpiized  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  this  section, 
and  an  advocate  of  progression,  is  broad  and  liberal  in  his  ideas,  and  has  served 
the  nation  as  a  delegate  to  Washington  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  times.  The  chief 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  cotnmission  to  negotiate  several  important  treaties, 
notably  the  cession  of  Oklahoma  and  the  recent  agreement  nmde  with  the  Dawes 
commission.  He  has  the  following  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
be  adopted  in  winding  np  the  affairs  of  the  Creek  Nation: 

First.  The  ratification  of  the  Creek  agreement. 

Second.  Some  definite  way  of  putting  the  allottee  into  possession  of  his  lands. 

Third.  The  early  setting  apart  of  the  land  that  will  be  required  for  the  present 
use  and  prospective  growth  of  towns  that  now  have  a  population  of  200  or  more. 

Fourth.  A  xmiform  system  of  taxing  noncitizen  traders. 

Fifth.  The  passing  of  a  law  compelling  the  fencing  of  lands  rented  for  grazing 
purposes. 

In  the  opinion  of  Chief  Porter,  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  include  the  nations  of 
the  Indian  Territory  in  any  State  or  Territorial  government,  as  he  believes  this 
would  add  another  factor  to  the  already  difficult  problem  in  the  division  of  the 
landed  and  other  interests  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes;  and,  further,  that  the 
sooner  the  allotment  is  completed  and  the  landed  and  other  interests  of  the  Creek 
Nation  shall  have  been  settled,  the  better;  that  time  only  adds  difficulties  to  the 
situations,  and  new  ones  are  continuallv  arising  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  and  provided  for;  that  a  period  of  transition  is  not  the  one  in  which  the 
people  are  liaole  to  prosper,  and  a  settled  condition  of  property  and  definite  laws 
protecting  the  person  and  property  is  essential  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  any  people.  He  urges  strongly  the  policy  of  laying  aside  all  minor  difficul- 
ties in  order  to  secure  a  solution  of  the  vexed  problems  that  now  confront  the 
Creek  people.    To  use  the  language  of  the  principal  chief: 

The  present  condition  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation  is  extremely  nnsatisfactory.  A  majority 
of  the  people  have  taken  their  allotments  under  the  "  Curtis  act.**^  This  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States  render  it  very  difficult  to  put  their  idlotments  to  practical  use.  Few  have  the 
means  to  fence  their  allotments,  and  consequently  trespasses  upon  them  are  almost  inevitable, 
and  persons  rentincr  grazing  privileges,  in  many  instances,  do  not  fence  the  grazing  grounds 
rented  to  them,  ana  animals  placed  upon  them  are  able  to  commit  trespasses  upon  the  allot- 
ments of  others  and  the  public  domain  unallotted,  which  is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  disturb- 
ance, and  there  being  no  adequate  means  in  law  to  adjust  these  trespasses,  it  would  be  well  to 
enact  a  law  compelling  the  fencing  of  the  lands  rented  for  grazing  purposes. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  method  of  arbitration  of  all  minor  civil  causes  be  adopted,  making  such 
arbitration  final.  This  would  be  less  burdensome  to  the  people  than  carrying  all  such  matters  to 
the  United  States  courts,  or  to  the  commissioner's  court.  The  court  facilities  are  very  inade- 
quate, making  it  necessary  for  the  people  to  travel  long  distances  and  at  a  loss  of  much  time, 
often  over  very  trivial  matters.  If  the  Creek  people  are  not  to  be  intrusted  with  some  limited 
measure  of  government,  there  should  be  more  commissioner's  courts  established,  so  as  to  afford 
the  means  ot  settling  causes  easier  and  nearer  home. 

McCuriain,  chief,  Choctaw  Nation, — Green  McCurtain,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  though  almost  a  full-blood  and  closely  attached  to  the  ways  of 
his  people,  with  keen  and  ever-discerning  foresight,  enabling  him  to  understand 
the  inevitable  fate  that  awaited  the  tribal  government,  advised  his  people  to  divide 
their  common  holdings  and  to  prepare  for  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  govern- 
ment. In  this  he  stood  alone  and  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  his  people's 
salvation.  A  man  of  loval  purpose  and  strong  determinations,  McCurtain  began 
an  advocacy  of  this  policy  that  challenged  the  admiration  of  his  friends  and 
enemies  alike  and  which  resulted  in  a  signal  triumph  for  both  policy  and  advocate, 
and  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  united  States  Government,  largely  at  his 
instigation,  hy  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  he  being  chosen  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  his  nation,  a  vindication  of  his  purposes  of  which  any  statesman  could  well 
beproud. 

Governor  McCurtain*8  highest  ambition  is  to  see  that  his  people  get  the  protec- 
tion afforded  and  promised  them  in  the  ''Atoka  agreement.*'  He  feels  that  tiie 
*' agreement  ^'  affords  the  onlv  practical  solution  of  the  Indian  question,  and  for 
that  reason  and  others  counsels  against  any  radical  departure  from  its  provisions, 
lest  its  main  purposes  be  defeated.  He  is  also  vigilant  and  industrious  in  his 
efforts  to  protect  his  people  against  the  frauds  that  threaten  them,  chief  among 
which  are  the  citizenship  frauds. 

Governor  McCurtain  has  been  sheriff  of  Skull}rville  County,  district  school 
trustee,  district  attorney,  and  treasurer  of  the  nation.  His  family,  the  McCur- 
tains,  have  always  been  prominent  in  national  affairs. 

The  chief,  in  giving  hifl  views  a.s  to  the  best  methods  of  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  the  tribal  government,  recommends: 
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Fixsfc.  That  a  fair  and  aqnal  c&iviaion  of  all  the  common  property  be  made  in 
snch  a  manner  that  it  will  protect  all  in  their  rights. 

Second.  The  enforcement  of  the  *' Atoka  agreement" 

Third.  The  continuance  of  the  tribal  govemment  for  eight  years,  as  provided 
for  in  the  "Atoka  agreement" 

Fourth.  The  protection  from  fraudulent  applications  for  citizenship. 

Fifth.  The  enforcement  of  the  tribal  laws  and  the  collection  of  the  tribal  taxes. 

In  reference  to  the  collection  of  the  tribal  taxes,  the  chief  has  the  following  to 
aay: 

I  desire  to  call attcttdon  to  that  feaiare  of  tbe  ''agreement'*  relating  to  oar  goTemment,  and 
more  particularly  to  oar  tribal  taxes.  I  do  not  deem  it  naoeseary  to  dtscafis  the  importance  of 
our  taxes  and  their  relation  to  oar  government.  The  trllial  governments  were  continned  by  the 
*' agreement "  for  a  purpose  material  to  the  end  therein  sought  and  should  therefore  be  upheld. 
The  tribal  tax  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  onr  government,  and  is  not  only  important  bat  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  its  continuanoe.  The  validity  of  the  tribal  tax  has  been  diMin^sed, 
reviewed,  and  litigated  by  the  authorities,  both  judicial  and  departmental,  and  has  in  every 
instance  been  npheld.  Not  only  have  the  taxes  been  held  to  be  valid,  but  the  decisions  have 
invariably  reasserted  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  same.  It  would  seem  that  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  the  actual  collection  of  thene 
taxes,  and  I  would  therefore  suegest  that  vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  execute  the  laws  relating 
thereto.  Notwithstanding  the  holdings  of  toe  courts  and  the  Department  favorable  to  these 
taxes,  there  is  an  organiaed  opixieition  thereto  among  the  noncitizens  in  this  country,  and  unless 
dealt  with  In  a  positive  manner  and  without  delay  this  opposition  will  assume  troublesomie 
proportions. 

Bxiffingtoti,  principal  chief  ^  Cherokee  Nation,— Thomas  M.  Buffington  was  bom 
October  19,  1855,  at  Cincinnati,  Ark.,  and  educated  at  the  Going  Snake  district 
schools,  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory*.  In  18U9  Mr.  Buffington  was  elected 
to  the  judgeship  of  Delaware  district,  and  in  1891  was  called  to  the  senate  to  repre- 
sent the  same  district.  He  has  served  the  nation  in  other  capacities.  In  1898  he 
was  elected  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  office  he  is  now  holding. 
Mr.  Buffington  is  ?ne  of  the  tallest  and  best  built  Indians  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  his  height  being  0  feet  7  inches.  He  was  cat  led  to  the  highest  posit,  on  in 
the  gift  of  his  people  at  the  moat  critical  and  delicate  time  in  the  history  of  hiis 
country.  Chief  Buffington  has  displayed  tact  and  firmness  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  His  relations  with  the  United  States  officials  in  the  Indian  Territory'  have 
been  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  chief  is  what  may  be  termed  a  progressive 
Indian,  and  is  in  favor  of  making  a  treaty  with  the  Dawes  commission  with  a 
view  to  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

I  regret  to  state  that  Chief  Buffington  has  submitted  no  recommendations  or 
suggestions  that  can  be  embodied  in  this  report. 

Broirn,  principal  chief,  Seminole  Aa^toM.— Hon.  John  F.  Brown,  known  as 
*'  Governor  Brown,**  is  now  and  has  been  for  the  past  fifteen  years  principal  chief 
of  the  Seminole  Nation.  Qovemor  Brown  was  born  in  Tahle<iuah.  Ind.  1 .,  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  October  28,  1848.  He  received  a  limited  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  During  the  war  he  served  as  first  l.eutenant 
in  the  First  Creek  Regiment.  Immediately  arter  the  close  of  the  war  he  moved  to 
and  joined  his  i>e()ple,  the  Seminoles.  In  1865  Gk>vemor  Brown  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  famous  1866  treaty. 
The  governor  has  also  served  his  nation  as  delegate  to  Washington,  as  a  member 
of  the  council,  school  superintendent,  treasurer,  and  is  now  completing  his  fourth 
term  as  principal  chief. 

The  Seminole  Nation,  the  governor  says,  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  satisfactory  alike  to  the  people  and  the  Government  at  Washington, 
and  he  can  think  of  no  suggestions  that  wi  1  improve  their  present  or  future 
prosperity  excei^t  to  close  the  doors  of  the  saloons  dealing  out  whisky  along  the 
Seminole  line  bordering  on  Oklahoma.  He  recommends  that  his  people  be  allowed 
to  remain  just  as  they  are  at  present  for  as  long  a  period  as  possiblt',  and  that  they 
be  given  smule  time  for  the  opening  up  and  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  gov- 
ernor adds  that  with  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  court  h;s  people  will 
necessarily  become  more  familiar  with  its  workings,  learn  to  respect  and  appre- 
ciate its  protecting  intlnences,  and  that  finally  it  will  supercede  ana  take  the  place 
of  the  tribal  c  >urts.  The  schools  of  the  nation  are  in  good  working  order  and 
lend  a  powerful  helping  hand  for  goo  1. 

Sailroads.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  30, 1896  (29  Stat.,  L.  P.  A.), 
the  St.  Louis,  (Jklahoma  and  Southern  Railroad  Company  have  constructed  and 
are  now  operating  about  30  miles  of  their  railroad  between  Sapulpa,  a  point  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  to  Okmulgee,  the  capital  of  the  Creek 
Nation.  The  road  is  also  in  process  of  construction  from  Okmulgee,  its  present 
terminus,  to  Sherman,  Tex.  The  contract  for  its  completion  re<)uires  that  it  be 
done  by  July  1,  1901,  and  when  completed  it  is  to  be  operated  as  a  branch  of  the 
St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway. 
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The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  has  completed  aeoatfawest  branch 
line  commencing  near  Chickasha,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  extending  through 
the  Kiowa,  Apache,  and  Wichita  reservations,  Okla.,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles. 

The  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railway  Company  has  been  granted  a  right  of  way 
throngh  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  nations,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  8, 
1899.  The  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  have  been  approved  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  how  mncn  of  the  road  has  been 
constructed. 

GoUeotioa  of  tribal  r0V«niiM.~Much  opposition  has  been  manifested  during  the  past 
year  to  the  collection  of  the  tribal  taxes  due  from  noncitizens.  There  should  be 
adopted  a  uniform  system  of  taxing  all  persons  doing  business  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. If  tins  is  done,  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  remove  the  opposition  and 
feeling  against  the  payment  of  the  tax,  and  lessen  the  work  of  this  omce  in  collect- 
ing it.  The  payment  of  this  tax,  under  certain  conditions,  allows  noncitizens 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  and  permits  them  to  reside  in  the  Indian  Territory 
and  do  business  therein. 

In  this  connection  I  can  not  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  order  that  the  Department  and  others  interested  may  derive  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  the  agents  of  the  Government  have  to  contend 
with  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  Department's  instructions  directing  the  col- 
lection of  tribal  revenue. 

Within  the  Indian  Territory  there  are  not  less  than  300,000  noncitizens,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  and  other  pursuits,  and  who  make  every  con- 
ceivable effort  to  avoid  the  payment  of  anjr  tax. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  what  is  called  '*  royalty  on  hay  "  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation.  The  Cherokee  Nation,  by  its  laws,  imposes  a  tax  of  20  cents  per  ton 
on  all  hay  shipped  from  its  limits.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for  Indian  Territory 
hay.  and  annually  large  shipments  are  made  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  during  the 
summer  months,  the  royalty  on  which,  if  it  were  all  collected,  would  be  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue  to  the  nation.  Despite  all  the  past  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment officers  of  the  Territory,  much  of  this  royalty  has  not  been  collected,  for  the 
reason  that  the  intruder  element,  acting  under  advice  of  lawyers,  have  banded 
together  to  resist  and  prevent  its  collection.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
intimidate  and  threaten  the  Indian  policemen  connected  with  this  office  when 
detailed  for  duty  to  assist  the  revenue  insx)ectors.  The  timely  removal  from  the 
Indian  Territory  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the  hay 
tax  has  demonstrated  that  the  tribal  revenue  can  and  will  be  collected,  and  has  to 
a  certain  extent  facilitated  the  work  of  collecting  it  and  restored  the  confidence  of 
the  Cherokees,  and  leads  them  to  believe  that  the  Government  will  see  that  they 
are  not  deprived  of  this  source  of  income  and  that  ultimately  they  will  receive  the 
benefit  therefrom. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  hay  shippers  to  prevent  the  collection  of  this  tax  or 
royalty  by  means  of  an  injunction  from  the  United  States  court,  which  has  been 
invariably  denied. 

Last  summer  a  number  of  lawyers  in  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory sought  by  injunction  suit  in  the  Federal  courts  to  enjoin  the  agents  of  the 
Government  from  the  collection  of  the  occupation  tSK  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  Creek  Nation.  In  the  c^ise  ot  Maxey  et  al.  v.  Wright  et  al.,  appealed 
to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Indian  Territory,  it  was  held  that  the  superintend- 
ing control  of  the  Interior  Department  over  the  Creeks  is  in  uo  wise  abolished, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  recent  powers  of  the  D^artment  to  remove  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  for  the  causes  specified  by  the  treaties  and  the  statutes  as  they 
existed  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  that  the  bill  commonly  called  the  **  Curtis 
bill,"  from  beginning  to  end,  recognizes  this  continued  authority  of  the  Interior 
Department  and  jn  manv  instances  enlarged  it. 

The  court  further  held  that  the  Indian  agent  was  acting  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  matter  clearly  relating  to 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  that  he  had  a  right  under  these  regulations  to 
collect  the  revenue  due  the  nation,  and  to  remove  therefrom  as  an  intruder  any 
persons  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  intercourse  laws;  and,  further,  that  the 
Indian  statutes  were  not  annulled,  except  in  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  was  taken 
from  them  and  transferred  to  the  United  States  courts. 

The  above  opinion,  I  understand,  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  judges,  and  if  this 
be  true  the  highest  court  of  the  Indian  Territory  has  unanimously  decided  that 
the  relations  of  the  Interior  I>epartment  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory are  not  only  not  changed  by  recent  legislation,  but  its  powers  enlarged.  ThRU 
it  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  (i  uestion  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Department 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tribal  tax  and  remove  Irom  the  Territory  all  per- 
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sons  who  may  be  there  in  violation  of  the  law.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  decision  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  opposition  to  the  collection  of  the  tribal  tax  grows 
stronger  and  many  difficulties  are  encountered  in  attempting  to  collect  it. 

Last  winter  the  governor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  couiplained  that  a  number  of 
noncitizens  residing  in  his  nation  had  failed  or  refused  to  pay  the  permit  tax 
imposed  by  the  Choctaw  laws,  and  requested  the  removal  of  such  persons  from 
his  nation.  Upon  receipt  of  the  governor's  letter  or  complaint  the  psirties  so  com- 
plained of  by  the  governor  were  then  written  the  following  letter: 

You  are  informed  that  the  governor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  complains  to  this  ai^ency  that  yon 
are  a  noncitizen  residing  m  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  that  you  have  refused  or  failed  to  pay  the 
permit  tax  as  required  by  the  Choctaw  laws.  The  governor  therefore  reports  you  as  an  intruder 
in  said  nation,  and  asks  that  you  be  removed  from  the  limits  of  the  same. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  holds  that  said  tax  is  hiwf  nl.  and 
that  said  nation  nas  the  right  to  levy  and  collect  the  same  from  noncitissens  renidin^  in  said 
nation,  and  all  such  noncitiaens  therein  who  refuse  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  law  imposing 
said  tax  upon  them  are  subject  to  removal  as  intruders  in  an  Indian  country,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2149,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  immediately  pay  said  taxes  to  the  authorized  collectors  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  and  you  will  inform  me  if  you  intend  to  comply  with  the  said  laws,  and  in  case 
of  your  refusal  to  do  so  I  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the  order  of  removal  as 
above  mentioned. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  no  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  notice  from  this 
office,  the  persons  complained  of  were  removed  from  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
removal  of  an  intruder  is  always  an  unpleasant  task,  and  was  only  resorted  to  in 
the  last  extremity. 

in  this  connection  I  give  below  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  recentlv  appeared 
in  the  Chieftain,  a  paper  published  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.  This  editorial  describes 
well  the  conditions  that  now  exist,  and  the  attitude  of  the  persons  who  oppose  and 
endeavor  to  thwart  the  Government  officials  in  their  efforts  to  collect  the  tribal 
taxes: 

Recent  developments  have  revealed  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stated 
toward  the  Cherokeee  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  the  average  Cherokee  citizen  open  Ms 
eves  in  astonishment.  When  the  Curtis  law  was  passed  the  Indians  felt  that  their  laws  were 
abolished,  their  revenues  cut  off,  and  their  tribal  existence  suddenly  and  rudely  ended.  But  if 
the  Qovornment,  through  the  Interior  Department,  intendH  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  due  the  nation,  and  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  land  holdings,  and  in  variona  other 
ways,  the  future  is  a  little  bit  brighter  than  the  recent  past.  The  ttwt  is  slowly  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  the  Cherokees  that  the  united  States  Government  does  not  want  to  rob  them  nor  to 
permit  others  to  do  so.  but  on  the  other  hand  proposes  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  protected  as  a 
tribe  and  as  individuals. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  the  most  beleaguered  little  government  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  on  the  globe.  It  has  been  mercilessly  looted  by  its  own  citizens.  Its  grazing  lands  have 
been  absolutely  monopolized  to  the  exclusion  ot  the  Indian  settler  by  the  cattlemen,  some  of 
them  citizens  by  adoption  and  many  of  them  white  men  from  the  States.  These  are  the  fellows 
who  have  opposed  the  Government  at  every  step,  and  who  are  sstiU  opposing  it  and  spending 
money  to  thwart  every  effort  to  do  simple  justice  to  the  Indiana. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  the  officials  of  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
men  who  rallied  around  the  accused  in  the  trial  that  has  been  going  on  in  thiscitv  this  week  at  the 
United  States  court-house.  The  key  to  the  whole  situation  (xtuld  oe  found  in  tnat  alone.  What 
has  prevented  the  allotment  of  land  for  the  last  decade  or  longer?  It  has  unquestionablv  been 
the  land  monopolist,  who  did  not  want  to  give  up  the  va.st  acreage  of  Indian  Umd  held  ana  from 
which  he  was  growing  rich.  Who  is  it  that  now  boldly  comes  to  the  front  and  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  Interior  Department  In  its  efforts  to  collect  the  revenue  on  hay?  It  is  the  same  crowd  of 
monopolists  who  have  for  many  years  hung  upon  the  Indian  country  like  a  pack  of  hyenas.  No 
wonder  these  men  are  ready  to  resist  the  collection  of  the  royalty  on  hay.  They  know  full  well 
that  it  means  the  same  on  cattle,  on  merchandise,  on  coal,  on  the  mineriu  and  other  products  of 
the  country,  the  heritage  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  Government  has  at  last  reacned  the  real 
battle  ground  in  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  at  last  come  face  to  face 
with  the  real  people  who  have  all  along  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  These  fellows  have  hidden  behind  the  real  In- 
dian and  represented  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  through  prepaid  emissaries,  that  the 
Cherokees  were  opiioaed  to  allotment  and  every  progressive  movement.  Who  is  it  that  is  now 
resisting  the  payment  of  the  Indian  tax?  Is  it  the  Cherokee  Indian?  No.  Altliough  this  is  an 
Indian  country  (which  they  now  deny),  the  Government  Is  having  no  trouble  with  the  Indians. 
It  is  the  white  man  who  has  taken  charge  of  the  Indian's  estate  and  who  now  disputes  even  with 
the  United  States  Government  itself  as  to  whether  he  shall  relinquish  his  hold  upon  it  or  not. 

The  governor,  who  a  few  days  hence  shall  sit  in  the  executive  chair  at  Tahleouah,  Is  an  Indian 
who  comes  from,  and  who  is  in  sympathy  with,  the  common  Cherokee  Indian.  In  him  the  United 
States  officials  here  will  find  a  safe  ally.  In  him  we  believe  the  Interior  Department  will  find 
a  ready  helper  in  unraveling  the  tangled  skein  of  Governmental  complications  in  this  country. 

Baoommendationg. — I  earnestly  reqnest  that  consideration  be  given  to  my  recom- 
mendation in  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  the  police  force  of  this  agency,  and 
to  the  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  force,  as  outlined  in 
this  report. 

I  can  not  nr^  too  strongly  that  some  definite  line  of  action  bo  adopted  in  ref- 
erence to  pnttmg  allottees  in  possession  of  their  allotments. 

Congress' should  pass  an  act  appropriating  out  of  the  Cherokee  funds  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  nation. 

A  law  should  M  passed  compelling  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  to 
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adopt  a  tinifonu  system  of  taxing  noncitizens  residing  and  doing  business  in 
the  limits  of  their  nations. 

There  should  be  established  a  workhonse  or  reformatory,  to  be  located  at  some 
suitable  plaoe  in  the  Indian  Territory,  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
a  certain  class  of  criminals  where  they  could  be  given  tne  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation. 

Roads  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  I  find  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  roads  uuder  the  present  system 
of  alloting  lands.  Many  complaints  were  received  at  this  agency  during  the  year 
that  roads  were  being  fenced  or  turned,  causing  great  annoyance  and  incouven- 
ience  to  the  traveling  public.  There  seeius  to  be  no  law  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  highways  or  public  roads,  and  I  recommend  that  the  commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  iVibes  be  authorized  to  withhold  from  allotment  20  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the  section  line  to  be  used  as  a  highway,  and.  furtht  rmore, 
that  allottees  be  required  to  throw  open  all  roads  running  through  their  selections 
on  the  section  line  where  practicable. 

In  concluding  this  report,  permit  me  to  sav  that  I  have  endeavored  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  this  agency  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  my  superiors,  and 
beneficial  to  the  great  number  of  Indians  under  my  charge. 

I  also  desire  to  add  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  employees  of  this  agency  for  faith- 
ful service  and  earnest  support  in  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  Indians;  and 
especially  am  I  indebted  to  Hon.  J.  George  Wright.  United  States  Indian  inspector 
for  the  Indian  Territory,  for  valuable  aid  and  assistance. 

With  assurances  of  my  appreciation  for  favors  shown  by  your  office  during  the 
year,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  rei^ectf ully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Blair  Shoenfelt, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  OF  POLICE  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

South  McAlester,  Ind.  T.,  August  5, 1900. 

Sir:  Having  been  captain  of  the  United  States  Indian  police  for  the  Indian  Territory  for  a 
namber  of  years,  and  prior  to  that  time  having  served  as  a  private  policeman  for  some  Reven  or 
eiffht  years,  I  believe  myself  to  be  thorooghly  familiar  witn  the  duties  and  work  required  of 
policemen.  In  mv  capacity  as  an  Indian  policeman,  I  have  of  necessity  traveled  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  my  judgment,  the  salaries  paid  the  Indian  policemen  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  I  recommend  that  the  force  be  reduced  to 
the  following  number,  and  that  thev  oe  stationed  as  follows:  1  captain  of  police,  2  privates  in 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  2  privates  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  2  privates  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  2 
privates  in  the  Creek  Nation,  1  private  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  the  captain  be  allowed  a  salary  of  |75  per  month  and  expenses, 
and  that  the  privates  be  allowed  $50  per  month  aud  expenses. 

By  reducing  the  number  of  policemen  at  this  ageocy.and  increasing  the  salary  as  suggested, 
the  total  expenses  incident  to  the  police  service  would  not  be  materially  increased,  and  the 
increase  of  salaries  would  enable  the  policemen  to  devote  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  their 
work. 

The  Indian  police  of  the  Indian  Territory,  in  my  opinion,  have  done  much  for  civilization,  and 
have  aided  materially  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
existing  they  have,  to  a  large  ext«nt,  been  deprived  of  much  of  the  credit  of  this  work.  An 
explanation  offered,  it  is  thought,  will  show  why  this  is  so.  An  Indian  policeman  will  often 
arrest  or  capture  whisky  from  a  whlskv  peddler.  Af  t«*r  the  arrest  he  turns  the  prisoner  over  to 
a  deputy  United  States  marshal,  and  the  marshaVs  office  naturally  gets  the  credit  for  the  work 
that  is  done.  Recently  Private  Policeman  C  W.  Plummer  reported  that  ho  had  arrestt^d  and 
delivered  to  the  United  States  marshals  in  the  iiast  twelve  months  many  criminals,  including 
eighteen  or  twenty  whisky  peddlers.  These  men.  as  a  rule,  are  dangerous  and  desperate  cbar- 
a^rs,  and  any  attempt  made  to  arrest  them  often  results  fatally. 

It  may  not  be  Improper  to  add  that  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  police  force  I  have 
■pilled  as  high  as  100  gallons  of  whisky  in  one  day.  Policeman  Ward,  of  Coalgate,  Ind.  T.,  reports 
tnat  he  has  spilled  several  gallons  of  alcohol  in  the  last  thirty  days,  as  well  as  largu  quantities 
of  bitters  labeled  by  different  names  and  used  by  drug  companies  in  lien  of  whisky  pure. 

Policeman  Sage  recently  arrested  three  desi)erate  characters  who  had  robbed  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  who  have  since  oeen  tried  and  convicted  for  the  crime. 

Policemen  receive  no  extra  compensation  whatever  for  work  of  this  character. 

The  game  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  being  slaughtered  bv  hunters,  trappers,  etc.,  and  I  have 
been  Informed  by  the  business  men  of  the  w>uthern  i^art  of  the  Indian  Territory  that  the  ship- 
ment of  quail  from  that  section  of  the  country  is  enormous.  Last  January  I  confiscated  and 
released  lU  dozenlive  quailsat  Purcell,  Ind.  T..  and  at  other  times  have  confiscated  and  relea.m-d 
other  birds  that  have  been  captured  and  were  ready  for  shipment.  These  quailn  were  crated 
and  billed  to  New  Zealand.  During  the  winter  we  captured  several  hunters  and  trappers;  con- 
fiscated their  traps,  dogs,  guns,  pelts,  etc.  I  receive  numerous  complaints  from  all  sections  of 
the  Territory  against  hunters  and  trappers,  but  am  powerless  to  render  aid  or  direct  the  Indian 
policemen  to  cover  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  their  salary  is  so  small  that  it  will  not  enable 
tbrnn  to  incur  the  expense  incident  to  the  journey. 
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As  yon  are  iiware,  the  Indian  police,  aetins  under  yoor  orders,  have  freqne&tly  to  rsmore 
from  the  Indian  Territory  intmcters  and  persons  who  have  vioUted  the  tribal  laws.  This  is 
o^ten  an  ardnons  as  well  as  an  unpleasant  taslc,  and  for  which  no  extra  compensation  is  received. 
For  this  reason,  an  Indian  policeman  will  often  take  up  other  work  in  order  to  increase  his  earn- 
ings, his  salary  of  $\0  per  month  not  being  sufficient  to  sapport  himself  and  family. 

f  have  been  informally  advised  that  at  other  Indian  Agencies  in  the  United  States  the  police 
are  allowed  the  same  compensation  that  we  are,  but  that  in  addition  they  receive  rations,  etc., 
and  again,  some  of  them  draw  annuities  as  well  as  their  salaries.  The  work  of  Indian  poKcemen 
at  this  agency  is  not  at  all  like  that  required  of  Indian  poUoemen  of  a  reaervatico  where  blanket 
Indians  reside. 

I  appreciate  the  many  kindnesses  shown  me  by  yourself  and  the  United  States  Indian  inspector. 
I  await  your  further  commands. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Ellis, 
Captain  United  State*  Indian  Police  for  Indian  Territory. 
J.  Blair  SROEirrELT, 

United  Staiet  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Bag  and  Fox  Agency, 
Toledo^  /OMYX,  August  15 y  1900, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  203  of  the  Regulations  of 
the  Indian  Omce  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  ^ear  ending  June  80,  1900. 

Having  given  m  my  last  annual  report  a  detailed  account  of  the  lands  owned 
and  occupied  by  these  Indians.  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  on  mv  part  nor  desir- 
able by  the  Department  that  I  should  reiterate  much  of  that  which  has  already 
been  said  respecting  the  home  of  these  people. 

Very  briefly  I  will  state  that  their  holaings  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  comprise 
some  8,000  acres  of  land,  which  consists  principally  of  river  and  creek  bottom 
land  and  the  timbered  bluffs  adjacent  thereto.  8ome  of  this  bottom  land  is  of  the 
finest  quality  of  farm  lands,  while  quite  a  large  per  cent  is  low.  with  considerable 
timber  scattered  over  it,  and  is  subject  to  overflow,  hence  is  valuable  only  for 
grazing  purposes.  These  lands  all  lie  in  one  irregular  body,  except  two  farms, 
one  consisting  of  520  acres  and  the  other  of  187  acres,  which  are  detached  from 
the  main  body,  but  not  remote  from  it.  These  two  farms  are  leased  to  white 
men  and  the  rental  derived  therefrom  is  used  as  a  tribal  fund,  from  whicii  is  paid 
the  taxes  on  their  land  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  up  the  improve- 
ments and  repairs  on  farms,  etc. 

These  lands  have  been  purchased  by  their  several  agents,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  and  by  their  direction,  and  are  deeded  to  the  governor  of  Iowa  or,  in 
a  few  instances,  to  the  agent  in  trust  for  the  Indians.  The  various  dates  of  pur- 
chase range  from  1856  to  1899,  the  years  respectively  in  which  the  first  and  last 
purchase  were  made. 

The  Iowa  River  runs  through  these  lands  from  west  to  east,  leaving  much  the 
larger  portion  on  the  north  side  of  the  River.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  also  intersect  said 
lands,  running  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  reservation  from  west  to  east. 

Some  800  acres  of  this  land  is  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  areas  ranging  from  1 
to  50  acres  each,  and  each  individual  fanner  enjoys  the  full  benefit  arising  from 
his  or  her  labor.  While  these  small  plats  of  ground  which  the  individual  claims 
as  his  or  her  own  farm  are  in  no  sense  allotments  and  in  fact  are  not  owned  by 
the  individual  farmer,  yet  their  right  to  occupy  and  hold  the  same  is  recognized 
and  respected  by  all  others  so  long  as  it  is  occupied  and  used  by  them. 

Com,  wheat,  and  oats  are  their  principal  crops,  but  lar^^e  Quantities  of  potatoes, 

gumpkins,  sweet  com,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  are  raised  by  them,  the  pump- 
ins  and  sweet  com  being  dried  for  winter  use. 

That  portion  of  these  Indians  who  regularly  draw  their  annuities  and  who  are 
progressive  in  their  tendencies,  who  favor  education  and  better  dwellings  and 
environments  generally,  are  doing  better  work  on  their  farms  than  ever  before, 
and  if  no  unfavorable  conditions  overtake  them  will  show  better  results  this  sea- 
son than  heretofore  have  attended  their  labors.  They  are  obtaining  better  horses, 
better  farm  tools,  and  are  giving  more  and  better  attimtion  to  their  stock,  particu- 
larly to  hog  raising,  than  ever  before,  as  the  census  of  the  present  year  fully 
attests. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  civilized  modes  of  living  and  are  hostile  to  the  agracy 
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school  imd  vnsh  to  live  as  their  progenitors  have  all  throtmr^^  the  ages  are  practically 
doing  no  work.  They  refuse  to  accept  their  annnities  and  are  largely  bujring 
l^elr  supplies  on  time,  and  some  of  them  have  contracted  debts  which  they  are 
unable  to  pay. 

Viewed  from  a  purely  business  standpoint  these  Indians  are  not  up  to  date  in 
business  methods,  as  they  appear  to  have  no  adequate  idea  or  conception  as  to 
method  or  how  to  make  the  most  of  their  limited  resources  in  their  business  trans- 
actions or  how  to  make  the  credit  and  debit  pages  of  the  ledger  balance. 

The  recognition  of  Pushetonekenua  as  head  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  fndians 
in  Iowa  by  act  of  Congress  and  directing  that  he  receive  an  annual  payment 
during  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  of  $500  was  a  wise  move  and  definitely  settles 
the  controversy  as  to  who  is  the  de  facto  chief.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
bones  of  contention  among  them  and  has  been  the  cause  of  much  strife  and  ill 
feeling.  The  progressive  element  among  these  Indians  adhere  loyally  to  the 
standard  of  Pushetonekequa,  who  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  among  them, 
while  the  '*  kickers,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  Indians,  adhere  to  the  claims 
of  Mucquepusheto  for  the  chieftainship,  who  is  the  very  antipodes  of  the 
former  in  hu  ideas  and  characteristics.  Already  good  results  seem  to  be  assured 
by  this  timely  and  righteous  act,  as  1  am  informed  that  some  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive  of  the  opposition  are  weakening  in  their  adhesion  to  the  claims  of  the  latter 
claimant  ana  will  probably  forsake  his  standard  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  agvaey  Mhool.— At  the  beg[inning  of  the  school  year,  September  1,  1899,  we 
were  able  to  open  the  school  with  an  enrollment  of  33  pupils,  which,  daring  the 
few  months  immediately  following,  was  increased  to  50,  and  we  had  good  pros- 
pects of  a  further  increase  to  65,  or  perhaps  more,  which  I  believe  would  have  been 
realized  but  for  the  mischievous  work  of  outside  intermedlers. 

Instigated  by  certain  parties  living:  in  Toledo  and  Montour,  Iowa,  suit  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  release  of  a  certain  Indian  girl  who  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  at  the 
school  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1899,  but  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  married  at 
a  subsequent  date  while  thus  enrolled  and  in  attendance  at  the  school,  and  on  the 
29th  of  December.  18^19,  a  decision  was  obtained  in  the  United  States  district  court 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  the  effect  that  these  children  could  not  be  retained  in 
the  school  without  the  consei)t  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  Upon  the  promul- 
gation of  this  edict,  Influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  several  of  those  who  had 
children  in  the  school,  and  by  this  means  all  but  23  left  the  school  within  a  very 
few  days  after  the  said  decision  was  made  known,  some  of  whom  were  carried  away 
by  main  force  while  protesting  vigorously  that  they  wanted  to  remain  in  the 
school.  This  number  was  continu^  until  the  close  of  the  school  term,  but  run- 
aways were  frequent,  and  the  school  was  not  so  successful  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  although  the  children  remaining  in  the  school  made  very  satisfactory 
progress. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  highest  state  of  efSciency  will  not  be  attained 
in  this  school  until  authority  is  conferred  and  orders  issued  to  place  these  children 
in  school  and  keep  them  there,  and  notice  is  served  upon  these  mischief  makers, 
who  are  outside  parties,  to  keep  hands  off  and  cease  their  meddling  in  matters  in 
which  they  have  no  legitimate  interest. 

Instigated  by  these  same  parties,  who  are  the  real  fountain  head  from  which 
flows  the  stream  of  discord  among  the  Indians,  suit  has  been  brought  against  myself 
and  superintendent  of  the  school,  Mr.  George  W.  Nellis,  for  alleged  damages 
resulting  to  the  complainant,  James  Peters  (Indian),  in  consequence  of  his  arrest 
for  violation  of  law;  and  the  case  is  set  for  the  September  term  of  the  United 
States  district  court,  which  convenes  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Liquor  selling  to  the  Indians  has  been  reduced  to  the  extent  that  only  an  occa- 
sional breach  of  the  law  is  observed.  Disreputable  persons,  both  white  and 
Indians,  clandestinely  smuggle  small  quantities  of  liquor  into  camp,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  drunkenness  results  therefrom,  but  these  mfractions  of  law  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  only  case  which  has  resulted  seriously  from  this  illicit  vending  of  ardent 
spirits  to  the  Indians  within  the  last  year  occurred  on  February  5, 1900,  when  Ni- 
ah  she,  an  Indian,  aged  53.  procured  whisky  in  Montour,  Iowa,  and  became  ho 
intoxicated  ^at  he  failed  to  reach  hi8  home  in  camp  and  was  found  frozen  to  death 
the  next  morning.  I  ferreted  out  the  individual  from  whom  he  procured  the 
tiquor  and  had  him  arrested,  and  he  was  indicted  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  at 
Cedar  Rapids  and  will  answer  for  his  crime  before  the  United  States  district  court 
in  Septemoer,  1900. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded 
and  the  obstacles  met  in  our  work  during  the  past  year,  our  efforts  have  not )  een 
abortive  nor  lacking  in  good  results.  The  chief,  and  several  others  whose  chil- 
dren have  been  in  the  school  during  the  past  year,  seem  to  note  with  deep  interest 
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the  progresA  they  have  made,  which  has  had  its  effects  in  stimulating  them  to  pro> 
vide  better  homes  and  surroundings  for  them.  New  buggies  have  been  purchased 
for  the  accommoiiation  of  the  women  and  children,  whUe  new  plows,  disks,  seed- 
ers, com  planters,  and  mowers,  the  proi>ertf  of  individual  Indians,  have  gone  to 
their  farms  and  attest  their  appreciation  of  improved  farm  machinery. 

A  very  fair  crop  of  small  grain,  wheat  and  oats,  has  been  harvested  in  good 
condition,  and  stacking  and  Sireshing  are  now  (August  8)  in  progress. 

I  can  not  refiain  from  speaking  of  one  feature  in  their  farm  economy,  hitherto 
unknown  in  their  general  farm  work,  which  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  prac- 
tices heretofore  in  vogue  among  them,  viz:  they  are  hauling  and  stacking  their 
grain  at  their  respect ve  homes,  so  as  to  utilize  the  straw  for  feeding  purposes, 
which  fact  almost  marks  an  epoch  in  their  farm  economics. 

Their  prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  com  were  never  better  than  at  present,  and  a 
largely  increased  acreage  of  millet  promises  good  returns  as  a  forage  crop. 

The  official  residence  of  this  agency  is  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  a  city  of  2,000  inhab- 
itants, and  is  the  county  seat  of  Tama  County,  Iowa.  It  is  connected  with  Tama 
by  the  Toledo  and  Tama  Electric  Railroad;  also  by  the  Toledo  and  Northwestern 
Railroad,  which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Tama  2^  miles  south.  It  also  has 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  communication  with  all  the  outside  world. 

A  careful  census  of  the  Indians  enrolled  at  this  agency  on  June  30, 1900,  shows 
the  following  result: 

Total  numl)er  enrolled  (males,  200;  females,  185) 885 

Males  above  18  years . .     96 

Females  above  18  years 109 

Children  from  6  to  18 128 

Children  under  6 52 

885 

There  ai-e  several  of  these  Indians  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  who  are 
married,  and  hence  are  not  available  for  school  purposes. 
The  live  stock  belonging  to  the  Indians  at  this  agency  consists  as  follows,  viz: 

Horses  and  ponies 850 

Cattle     It 

Hogs 100 

Poultry 850 

These  Indians  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  agricultural  implements,  and  each 
successive  year  sees  the  supply  improving  both  in  number  and  quality.  Two  new 
mowers,  two  new  complanters,  and  several  new  wagons  and  buggies  and  spring 
waffons,  with  numerous  other  implements,  have  been  added  to  the  stock  on  nana 
at  last  report  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed. 

While  the  improvement  in  their  modes  of  living  is  not  very  noticeable  from  year 
to  year,  when  we  take  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more  and  maice  a  comparison  with 
the  period  of  like  duration  just  past,  the  advance  made  is  very  marked.  While 
the  '*  wickiup**  is  still  in  favor  with  a  great  majority  of  them  as  a  winter  resi- 
dence, and  the  large,  airy,  summerhouse  for  the  warmer  weather  is  still  in  vogue, 
yet  several  of  them  live  in  permanent  residences  and  have  abandoned  the  summer 
village  altogether.  Some  of  these  permanent  dwellings  have  carpeted  floors  and 
sewing  machines  as  part  of  their  furnishings,  and  all  nave  cook  stoves  and  many 
other  of  the  appliances  of  civilization. 

The  a^ncy  buildings,  consisting  of  dwelling  house,  with  council  room  attached, 
bam,  chicken  house,  and  coal  house,  are  in  good  repair,  and  are  ample  for  all  pres- 
ent reauirements. 

Road  making  has  had  more  than  usual  attention,  and  some  very  effective  work 
has  been  done  within  the  past  year.  A  permanent  bridge  across  a  small  creek  is 
part  of  this  road  improvement,  and  will  be  completed  within  the  following  month. 

1  am  satisfied  that  the  inclination  and  trend  of  thought  among  the  loyallndians 
at  this  agency  is  toward  a  higher  civilization  and  better  conditions  than  those 
which  have  heretofore  surrounded  them,  and  that  the  next  decade  will  witness  a 
great  advance  all  along  these  lines,  whOe  the  other  faction  are  at  a  standstill  and 
wish  nothing  better. 

In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  office  during  the  past  year,  I  wish  to 

express  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  uniformly  kind  and  courteous  treatment, 

and  to  the  very  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school  at  this  agency,  Mr. 

Qeorge  W.  Nellis,  for  assistance  rendered  in  the  multitudinous  duties  of  this  office. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  G.  Malin, 
United  States  Jtidian  Agent* 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SAC  AND  FOX  SCHOOL. 

Sag  and  Fox  Agbnct, 

Toledo^  loioa^  August  15^  1900. 

Madam:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  boarding  school  connected  with 
this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1900. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  by  quarters  were  an  follows: 

First  quarter,  enrollment,  41;  average  attendance,  30.8;  second  quarter,  enrollment,  48;  aver- 
age attendance,  44.7;  third  quarter,  enrollment,  49:  average  attendance,  31.6;  fourth  quarter, 
enrollment,  29;  average  attendance,  ao.  4.  Total  enrollment  for  the  year,  49;  average  attend- 
ance, 33.4. 

School  opened  on -the  first  day  of  September  with  33  pupils  in  attendance,  which  number  was 
increased  to  41  by  the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  close  of  November  48  pupils  had  been  secured 
and  everything  indicated  that  we  would  be  able  to  fill  the  school  to  its  capacity. 

At  this  point,  however,  trouble  began.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  preceding  year, 
on  application  of  Agent  Rebok,  the  district  (State)  court  appointed  the  present  agent,  Mr. 
Malin,  guardian  of  a  number  of  Indian  children— orphans  and  others  who  were  neglected  by 
their  parents— requiring  him  to  give  bonds  the  same  as  guardians  for  white  children,  and  order- 
ing him  to  have  such  children  placed  in  the  Hchool  provided  by  the  Qovernment  for  their  benefit. 
Accordingly  as  many  of  these  children  as  could  be  found  wore  brought  into  the  school.  During 
the  latter  part  of  October  of  the  present  year  one  of  these  children,  a  girl  10  years  of  age,  ran 
away  from  the  school,  and,  although  we  searched  diligently  day  and  night,  it  was  two  weeks 
before  we  sacce(*ded  in  finding  her.  Her  relatives  strenuously  protested  against  her  return  to 
the  school,  claiming  that  since  leaving  the  school  she  had  married,  and  that  because  of  such 
marriage  she  could  not  legally  be  compelled  to  go  back.  The  agent,  believing  that  no  marriage 
even  in  the  Indian  wav  had  occurred;  that  it  was  merely  a  ruse  to  keep  the  girl  out  of  school; 
and  that  even  if  it  had  occurred  it  would  not  be  binding  for  the  reason  that  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  alleged  to  have  been  married  had  a  wife  living  from  whom  he  had  not  legally  been  sep- 
arated, and  that  by  virtue  of  his  letters  of  guardianship  he  was  entitled  to  the  possession  and 
control  of  the  trirl,  caused  her  to  be  returned  to  the  school. 

A  few  days  thereafter  the  alleged  husband  of  the  girl,  at  the  instigation  of  a  couple  of  white 
men,  instituted  in  the  United  States  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  habeas  corpus  pro- 
oeedinsnfor  the  release  of  the  girl  from  the  school,  the  agent  and  myself  being  made  defend- 
ants. The  grounds  upon  which  the  application  was  based  were  (1)  that  there  is  no  law  by  which 
attendance  of  Indian  children  at  the  Indian  school  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  can  be  made  compulsory, 
said  school  not  being  located  on  a  reservation ;  (2)  that  the  letters  of  guardianship  issued  to  Mr. 
Malin  were  illegal,  because  the  State  court  issuing  the  same  was  without  jurij«diction  in  the 
matter;  (3)  that  even  if  said  letters  of  guardianship  were  held  to  be  legal,  the  girl  was  released 
from  said  guardianship  by  reason  of  her  marriage,  said  marriage  having  neen  contracted 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  tribe.  The  case  was  heard  by  Judge  O.  P.  Shiras,at 
Dubuque,  December  8, 1899,  United  States  District  Attorney  H.  Q.  McMillan,  and  his  assistant, 
Major  Cram,  appearing  in  our  behalf.  In  his  decision,  rendered  in  January,  Judge  Shiras  held 
for  the  Indian  practically  on  all  points. 

The  effect  of  this  decieaon  is  indicated  by  the  attendance  reports,  which  show  a  falling  off  from 
an  enrollment  of  48  and  an  average  attendance  of  44.7  in  the  second  quarter  to  an  enrollment 
of  28  and  an  average  attendance  of  20.4  in  the  fourth  quarter.  The  injurious  effect  did  not  end 
with  the  decrease  in  attendance,  for  our  inability  to  maintain  attendance  carried  with  it  inabil- 
ity to  enforce  necessary  discipline.  When  a  pupil  was  assigned  a  task  he  did  not  wish  to  per- 
form, or  anything  was  required  of  him  that  did  not  suit  his  royal  pleasure,  he  promptly  hied 
himself  homeward,  and  when  he  was  sent  for,  his  relief  from  the  offenf^ive  task  or  requirement 
was  demanded  as  the  condition  of  his  return.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  runaways  were  frequent,  and  that  at  times  we  failed  to  return  them.  During  the 
first  two  quarters,  when  it  was  understood  by  the  Indians  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  we  had  abso- 
lute authority  to  return  runaways  and  maintain  discipline,  very  few  runaways  occurred,  and 
everything  ran  along  smoothly,  and  much  creditable  work  was  accomplished  both  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  industrial  departments.  During- the  latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  large  measure  in  order  to  hold  the  school  together 
ataU. 

I  do  not  think  this  school  can  be  mado  a  success  under  present  conditions.  These  people  are 
not  far  enough  advanced  in  civilization  and  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
education  for  their  children  to  support  the  school  voluntarily  to  the  extent  that  will  justify 
the  expenditure  of  the  amount  of  money  absolutely  required  for  its  operation,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  two  things  should  be  done,  namely,  first,  and  preferably,  make  the  attendance 
of  the  children  of  thin  tribe  at  this  school  compulsory,  or,  second,  open  the  school  to  children 
of  other  tribes  who  appreciate  more  fully  the  advantages  which  such  institutions  offer  their 
children.    Under  either  of  these  conditions  the  school  can  be  made  a  success. 

Forty  acres  of  the  farm  are  under  cultivation.    The  estimated  yield  is  as  follows: 


Com bushels..  800 

Oats do....  2!50 

Potatoes do....  150 

THimips do....    50 

Onions do 60 


Rutabagas bushels..  100 

Carrots do 100 

Mangel-wurzels tons..    10 

Melons  100 

Pumpkins. 200 


Twenty- five  tons  of  hay  have  been  cut  and  put  into  the  barn.  During  the  year  093  pounds  of 
butter  were  made,  and  300  dozens  of  eggs  were  gathered.  Three  hogs  were  slaughtered,  fur- 
nishing 750  pounds  of  fresh  pork. 

Our  gasoline  gas  plant  continues  an  unqualified  success,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  lightand 
cost  ofoperation.    The  total  cost  for  theyear  was  1289.67. 

The  fuel  bill  for  the  year  was  t919.66.  The  beating  plant  worked  satisfactorily,  except  in  one 
or  two  rooms,  where  the  radiation  was  insufficient.  This  wUl  be  remedied  before  starting  up 
this  fall. 

We  remember  with  pleasure  your  helpful  visit  to  us  in  March,  as  also  those  of  Inspectors 
McConnell  and  Nessler  and  Supervisor  Rakestraw  at  a  later  date. 

I  wish  also  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  Agent  William  O.  Malin,  through  whom  this  report 
is  submitted,  for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  ooroial  support. 
Very  respectfully, 

Qbo.  W.  Nbllib,  Superintendent, 

The  SUPBRIHTKHDKMT  OV  INDIAN  SOHOOLa 
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REPORT  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  KANSAS. 

REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  POTAWATOMI  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA 

AGENCY. 

POTAWATOMI   AND  GRRAT  NBMAHA  AGENCY, 

Nadean  Kans.,  September  7,  IfKMf, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instmctions  contained  in  yonr  circular  letter  dated 
June  30  last,  1  have  the  honor  to  nubmit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  five  tribes  of  Indians  embraced  in  this  agency  and  the  affairH  thereof  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1900. 

In  making  this  report  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  the  condition  existing  npon 
the  different  reservations  and  at  the  boarding  schools  contained  in  the  agency. 
The  aggregate  population  of  the  five  tribes  has  remained  stationary  for  the  past 
year,  as  shown  oy  the  following  table. 

PopnlatUnL— The  population  is  as  follows: 


Pndrle  band  Potawatomi 

Klckapoo 

Iowa 

Sank  and  Fox  of  Miasoari 
Chippewa  and  Christian.. 

Total 


Number 
on  reser- 
vation. 


Males 

above  18 

years. 


678 

212 
74 

as 


1,211 


180 
69 
46 
23 
25 


Females 

above  14 

years. 


School 

children 

between  6 

andia 


-I- 


141 

149 

63 

71 

65 

66 

23 

16 

» 

28 

343 


808 


In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  area  and  location  of  the  reservations  occu- 
pied by  the  tribes  named  above,  viz: 


Tribe. 


Number  of 
acres  In 
ervation. 


Location  of  Reservation. 


Prairie  Ijand  Potawatomi. 

Kickapoo  

Iowa 

Sank  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 

Chippewa  and  Christian.. 
Total 


77.857  , 
19, 187  ' 
11,600 
8,018 

4.805 


120.602 


Jackson  Connty.Kans. 
Brown  Connty,  Kans. 

Do. 
Northeast  Kansas  and  southeast  Ne- 
braska. 
Franklin  County,  Kans. 


Trast  Fundi. — As  a  very  common  but  erroneous  impression  prevails  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  generally  that  these  Indians  ai-e  supported  largely  by  Giovemment 
appropriations  and  that  the  anuu.ty  and  other  funds  received  bv  them  for  the  sup- 
port of  shops  and  schools  are  gratnities,  a  statement  of  the  funds  belon^ng  to  the 
tribes  under  treaty  stipulations  since  1795  and  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
is  herewith  submitted,  viz: 


Triba 


Funds  held  iu 

trust  by  the 

United  States. 


Prairie  band  Potawatomi 
Kickapoo 

Iowa 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 
Chippewa  and  Christian  . . 


Total 


1607.  (B7. 


r»i 


lHa.885.:)n 

178.043.37 

179.059. 1L> 

42.500.(n 


1.177.085.86 


BtMrvatiMM.— There  are  five  tribes  in  the  agency  and  their  widely  separated  loca- 
tions entails  upon  an  agent  a  largelv  increased  amount  of  work  in  comparisoti  with 
what  there  would  be  if  they  were  located  together,  and  consumes  an  amount  of 
time  traveling  from  one  reservation  to  another  which  can  be  but  ill  spared  from 
office  work.    I  will  briefly  state  the  locations  of  the  different  reservations,  with 
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tbeir  dUtanoe  from  the  office  of  the  a|;ency,  which  is  on  the  reservation  of  the 
Prairie  band  of  Potawatomi  Indians,  in  Jackson  Connt^,  Kans.,  10  miles  from 
Hovt,  Kans.,  on  the  Chicago.  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  being  the  nearest 
railroad  point  to  the  agency. 

The  Kickapoo  Reservation  is  located  in  Brown  Connty,  Kans.,  and  is  85  milee 
north  from  tne  agency,  and  is  reached  from  Horton,  Eaks..  by  team  and  convey- 
ance a  distance  of  7  miles  to  the  Kickapoo  boarding  school,  at  which  place  the 
bnsineBS  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe  is  transacted. 

The  reservation  of  the  Iowa  and  Sank  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  is  located  in 
northeastern  Kansas  and  southeastern  Nebraska,  a  distance  of  75  miles  northeast 
from  the  agency,  and  is  reached  on  the  east  by  a  railroad  to  White  Clond^  Kans., 
thence  8  milee  by  team  and  conveyance  to  Qre&t  Nemaha  boarding  school,  or  on 
the  west  from  Reserve,  Kana.,  by  train,  thenoe  by  team  and  convevanoe  to  board- 
ing school,  a  distance  of  13  miles,  at  which  place  the  principal  bnsinees  of  the 
reservation  is  transacted. 

The  reservation  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  is  located  75  milee  south- 
east from  the  agency  and  9  miles  from  Ottawa,  in  Franklin  County,  Kans.,  and 
is  reached  on  the  east  by  railroad  to  Ottawa,  Kans.,  thence  by  team  and  convey- 
ance 8  miles  distance  to  the  reservation,  where  the  annuities  are  paid  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  tribe  transacted  at  the  Moravian  church  and  mission  on  said 
reservation. 

Giviliation.— Thmre  haa  been  a  marked  advancement  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
from  their  primitive  life  of  a  few  years  ago— their  improvement  and  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  their  adcmtion  of  citizens'  clothing,  their  desire  for  good 
and  comfortable  homes,  the  introoaction  of  modern  furniture  into  their  honses, 
good  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  etc.  A  number  of  families  have  bought  sewing 
machines,  or^ana,  pianos,  and  other  modern  conveniencee  and  luxuries.  They 
have  better  food,  better  prepared,  and  served  in  more  desirable  methods  than  in 
past  years.  The  introduction  of  cooking  stoves  and  improved  kitchen  furniture 
has  greatly  added  to  their  domestic  comforts,  and  the  health  of  the  families 
greatly  improved. 

The  houses  number  on  the  Prairie  Band  Reservation  130,  on  the  Kickapoo  60, 
on  the  Iowa  Ihu  on  the  Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri  38,  and  on  the  Chippewa  and 
Christian  21.  Examination  of  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report  will  show 
at  least  one  house  for  every  family  and  many  of  them  are  neat  cottages,  some  of 
them  commodious  and  all  neatly  planned. 

It  ma^  also  be  added  in  this  connection  that  among  the  younger  members  is 
developing  a  higher  moral  standard;  especially  is  this  true  among  the  women  of 
the  different  tribes,  by  insisting  upon  legal  marriages  and  improved  home  comforts. 

While  these  evidences  embody  only  the  primary  and  ordinary  principles  of  our 
civilization,  a  greater  advancement  ought  to  be  attained  and  a  higher  and  more 
durable  civilization  accomplished,  but  this  can  only  be  secured  by  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  habits  and  the  control  of  their  expenditures,  for  their  wants  always  exceed 
tiieir  income  whether  it  be  great  or  small. 

Agiionltiire.— The  lands  embraced  in  the  four  principal  reservations  of  the  agency 
are  located  in  what  is  known  as  the  com  belt  of  the  Dnited  States,  and  in  a  sec- 
tion of  Kansas  where  a  total  failure  of  the  crops  is  scarcely  ever  known.  On  the 
Iowa  and  Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri  reservations,  in  ordinarily  good  seasons,  50  or 
60  bushels  of  com  and  25  to  HO  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  an  average  crop, 
and  80  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  has  been  realized  on  a  number  of  farms,  and  35 
bushels  of  wheat  is  not  an  unusual  crop.  The  Kickapoo  Reservation  as  a  body  is 
not  quite  as  fertile,  but  is  but  little  lees  productive  than  those  named,  while  that 
of  the  Prairie  Band  is  slightly  inferior  in  the  production  of  com  and  the  small 
grains.  This  is.  however,  largely  redeemed  by  the  abunaant  growth  of  prairie 
grass,  which  is  at  its  best  in  July  and  August  when  the  pastures  of  tame  grasses 
are  almost  worthless.  The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  have  fully  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  discouraging  the  breaking  up  and  cultivation  of  these  rich 
])rairie  pastures,  as  there  can  be  »  better  profit  realized  from  the  grass  and  hay 
than  by  ordinary  cultivation,  and  the  land  preserved  from  impoverishment  by  a 
continual  cropping. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reeervation  is  much  inferior  to  all  of  those 
named  and  can  only  be  made  productive  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  various  fertilizers 
and  phosphates.  The  land  is  better  adapted  to  small  grain  than  to  corn.  Fruit 
and  berries  do  very  well,  as  do  vegetables,  and  many  families  realize  all  of  their 
income  from  this  source,  except  the  small  annuity  paid  them  by  the  United  States. 
The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  are  the  most  industrious  tribe  in  the  agency. 
Thev  have  no  income  from  leased  or  surplus  lands,  and  their  annuity  only  amounts 
to  about  $1H  per  annum,  and  they  are  compelled  to  earn  their  hving  by  their  own 
personal  efforts. 
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In  addition  to  all  the  natnral  advantages  poeseesed  bv  these  ^ple,  and  their 
large  incomes  from  leases  and  annuity,  nearly  every  family  is  provided  with  teams, 
wagons,  harness,  and  many  of  them  with  agricultural  implements;  in  many  cases 
better  equipped  for  working  and  caring  for  their  lands  than  is  the  case  with  many 
white  farmers.  That  they  are  not  availing  themselves  of  these  advantages  and 
are  retrograding  in  the  personal  application  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  a  painful 
fact  to  admit,  but  is  admitted  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  suggestions  as  to  an 
improvement  in  the  habits  of  this  people,  or  some  way  in  which  this  evil  tendency 
may  be  checked.  From  the  best  evidence  obtainable  there  are  no  greater  number 
of  acres  in  cnltivation  now  by  individual  members  of  the  tribe  than  there  was  a 
few  years  ago,  notwithstanding  statistics  will  show  a  slight  increase,  which  is 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  upon  each  reservation  there  are  intelligent  and 
progressive  Indians  who  have  increased  the  acreage  in  cnltivation  since  tney  have 
received  their  lands  in  severalty,  while  those  of  less  intelligence  and  no  ambition 
to  satisfy  are  retrograding. 

Louisg.— It  comes  within  my  knowledge  that  the  system  of  leasing  of  Indian 
lands  did  not  originate  altogether  with  the  Indian,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to 
lease  these  lands  which  add  so  largely  to  their  personal  incomes,  and  it  nas  been 
truthfully  stated  that  with  so  much  money  they  have  retrograded  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  have  acquired  habits  of  indolence  and  dissipation.  When  allotments 
were  being  made  to  these  people  many  were  induced  to  accept  them  on  being 
assured  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  make  leases  and  receive  the  income 
therefrom. 

Had  their  lands  been  leased  as  at  first  intended  and  under  the  mles  prescribed 
by  the  Department,  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  old  and  decrepit  men 
and  women,  and  the  abuses  which  have  crept  in  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
families  would  have  been  compelled  to  remain  upon  their  allotments  and  not 
become  a  class  of  landlords,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  these  Indians. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  with  the  late  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  which 
provides  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  their  incomes  in  the  improvement  ot  their 
lands,  that  it  will  in  a  measure  help  to  correct  the  evils  complained  of  and  be  of  per- 
manent and  future  benefit  to  these  people.  One  of  the  most  hurtful  things  in  the 
system  is  the  leasing  of  minors'  lands  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  and  one 
which  will  not  be  continued  in  this  agency,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  get  the 
lands  of  minors  back  to  grass  as  soon  as  practicable. 

AUotmeati.~Lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  the  Indians  in  the  agency  except  to 
children  born  since  1895.  The  factions  in  the  Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi  and 
Kickapoo  tribes,  who  have  heretofore  opposed  and  protested  against  allotments, 
have  nearly  ceased  their  opposition  and  are  coming  to  the  office  to  locate  their 
allotments.  Some  of  them  have  made  leases  for  grazing  or  hay  purposes,  but  in 
a  minority  of  instances  refuse  to  allow  any  improvement^^  to  be  made  upon  their 
lands  and  will  not  permit  even  a  fence  built  to  inclose  the  allotment.  In  such 
cases  I  have  deemed  it  good  policy  to  allow  the  allottee  to  have  his  way,  as  in  time 
they  will  learn  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  the  land  under  fence  and  improved. 

There  are  about  16,000  acres  of  surplus  lands  on  the  Prairie  Band  Reservation 
that  is  likely  to  become  a  subject  of  contention  in  the  future.  Already  there  is 
some  sentiment  in  the  tribe  favoring  selling  it  after  allotments  have  been  made  to 
the  children  bom  since  the  completion  of  the  allotments  in  1895. 

The  surplus  lands  on  the  Kickapoo  Reservation  are  leased.  There  are  none  on 
the  Iowa,  and  on  the  Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Reservation  there  are  about  980 
acres  of  bmsh  and  bottom  land.  The  latter  is  subject  to  overflow  each  spring 
by  the  Great  Nemaha  River  and  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  will  be  fair  grazing 
and  hay  land. 

Indiutries. — There  are  no  indnstries  pursued  upon  the  reservations  in  the  agency 
except  farming  and  stock  raising. 

Beligion  and  misiiimiaiy  work.— The  Presbyterian  churches  in  Kansas  have 
employed  missionaries,  and  they  are  at  work  at  the  Iowa  and  Kickapoo  reserva- 
tions. On  the  Iowa  Reserva  ion  they  have  erected  a  very  nice  church  building 
and  have  regular  services  and  Sabbath  school  on  each  Sabbath  day,  and  are  much 
encouraged  with  the  work  already  accomplished.  The  Catholics  have  also  erected 
a  very  neat  church  building  on  this  reservation.  There  has  not  been  any  build- 
ing erected  upon  the  Kickapoo  Reservation,  but  the  missionary  is  at  work  among 
these  people,  and  if  proper  encouragement  is  given  a  church  building  will  be 
erected  in  the  near  fnture.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  missionary  on 
the  Potawatomi  Reservation  and  contemplates  building  a  house  of  worship:  also 
the  Catholics,  who  are  making  some  progress  among  the  Potawatomi,  expect  to 
build  a  church. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  have  the  only  organized  church  composed 
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of  the  members  of  the  tribe  in  the  agency,  which  is  tinder  the  control  of  the  Mora- 
vian Chnrch.  The  missionary.  Rev.  Chas.  Steinfort,  who  has  been  with  this  tril)e 
for  many  ^ears,  has  succeeded  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  holding  them  to  their 
chnrch  obligations,  considering  the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend. 

Intoodcants. — The  evil  of  intemperance  continues  to  exist  and  is  fostered  by  the 
villages  and  towns  a^ljacent  to  the  different  reservations.  While  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  the  Indians  find  no 
difficulty  in  purchasing  bv  the  drink  or  in  any  quantity  they  may  desire,  and 
apparently  no  effort  is  made  by  the  State  authorities  to  bring  the  violators  of  the 
law  to  justice. 

A  few  prosecutions  have  been  successful  in  the  United  States  district  court. 
The  Government  officials  have  rendered  every  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  class  of  criminals  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  several  offenders  will  be  con- 
victed at  the  next  term  of  the  district  court. 

Health. — The  general  health  on  the  reservations  and  in  the  schools  has  been  very 
good  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  cases  of  smallpox,  which  in 
nearly  every  instance  have  proved  fatal.  These  people,  from  some  unexplained 
reason,  conceal  the  fact  ^rom  the  agent  and  physician,  and  usually  the  first  infor- 
mation received  at  the  office  is  the  death  of  the  victim,  notwithstanding  the  I  act 
that  as  soon  as  the  reports  were  circulated  of  the  disease  being  upon  the  reserva- 
tion the  physician  visited  the  different  neighborhoods  on  the  reservation  and  urged 
the  Indians  to  be  vaccinated.  At  preeent  there  are  no  known  cases  of  smallpox  in 
the  agency. 

The  physicians  employed  at  the  different  reservations  and  schools  are  all  pro- 
ficient in  their  profession  and  attentive  to  their  duties. 

Bohodls  and  School  Boildingi. — The  boarding  schools  are  operated  for  the  Prairie 
Band,  Potawatomi,  Kickapoo,  Iowa,  and  Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians,  at  the 
locations  heretofore  given,  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  children  of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Christian  Indians  attend  different  schools;  some  are  at  Haskell  Insti- 
tute, some  are  in  the  district  schools  adjacent  to  the  reservations,  and  a  few  in  the 
schools  at  Ottawa.  Kans. 

The  Potawatomi  School.— The  Potawatomi  boarding  school  has  a  large  frame  dor- 
mitory building,  which  with  some  needed  repairs  will  accommodate  00  pupils. 
One  thing  seriously  needed  at  this  school  is  a  complete  water  and  sewerage 
system;  in  case  of  fire  the  water  supply  would  be  inadequate  for  any  consider- 
able defense,  and  at  an  early  date  I  shall  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  the 
system  above  referred  to.  The  school  farm  consists  of  160  acres,  80  acres  in 
cultivation,  on  which  is  raised  com,  Vt  getables,  fruit  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and 
80  acres  in  pasture,  on  which  is  grazed  the  cattle  and  teams  belonging  to  tne  agency. 

The  Kickapoo  School. — The  newly  constructed  school  building  is  a  modern  structure 
52  by  93  feet,  with  basement  and  two  stories,  lighted  by  gas  and  heated  with  hot 
water,  and  when  the  laundry  and  warehouse  and  the  water  and  sewerage  system 
now  under  construction  are  completed  it  will  be  very  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, except  the  accommodationB  of  the  employees,  for  which  no  provision  is  made 
in  the  building. 

The  superintendent  is  compelled  to  use  the  room  intended  for  the  boys'  sitting 
room  as  ap  office  and  sleeping?  room.  The  teacher  and  laundress  have  to  occupy 
the  girls*  sitting  room ;  the  seamstress  uses  the  sewing  room,  cut  ting  off  one  corner 
for  sleeping  apartment ;  the  cook  the  boys' clothing  room.  The  only  employees 
who  are  provided  for  in  this  building  are  the  matron  and  industrial  teacher.  The 
only  place  for  the  entertainment  of  the  children  Is  in  the  schoolroom.  An 
employees'  cottage  is  a  pressing  necessity  and  should  be  the  next  improvement 
at  this  school. 

The  Great  Hamaha  School— The  dormitory  building  at  this  school  is  a  frame  struc- 
ture 40  bv  60  feet,  with  basement  and  two  stories,  and  will  accommodata  40  chil- 
dren. The  building  is  in  ba<  1  condition,  and  some  repairs  are  necessary  to  preserve 
it  from  ruin.  The  roof  leaks;  the  plastering  will  soon  be  falling  from  the  walls 
Without  a  new  roof  is  provided.  The  house  needs  painting  to  preserve  the  sidin*^ 
and  frames  from  injury.  The  building  now  heing  used  for  a  bam  was  never 
intended  for  its  present  use.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  old.  and  is  in  such  a 
dilapidated  conaition  that  it  affords  but  little  protection  to  the  horses  and  cows 
in  tne  winter  and  is  unsafe.  I  shall  ask  for  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  to  protect  the  house  from  decaying  and  to  erect  a  barn  for  the  protection 
of  the  stock. 

Inhoritad  Xrtatai.^Although  less  than  six  rears  have  elapsed  since  the  approval 
of  the  allotments,  over  140  of  the  original  allottees  have  died,  and  their  lands  have 
passed  to  their  heirs.  As  allotted  lands  descend  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
States  and  Territcniee  In  which  they  are  situated,  the  leasing  of  these  lands  and 
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the  parent  of  their  incomes  involves  the  whole  oaestion  of  the  descent  and  dis- 
tribntion  of  property,  and  very  largely  increases  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
agent  nnder  nis  bond. 

It  wonld  seem  that  some  legislation  shonld  be  enacted  looking  to  the  settlement 
of  these  inherited  estates  in  the  State  courts,  whereby  title  may  be  paassd  to  the 
legal  heirs,  which  can  better  be  determined  at  this  time  than  at  any  fntnre  period. 
The  land  could  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the  heirs  and  thus  avoid, 
in  a  large  measure,  the  serious  complications  that  must  arise  at  the  end  of  tlie 
protective  period. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  efficient  and  faithful 
services  rendered  by  the  clerks  of  this  agency,  to  all  the  employees  of  the  three 
boarding  schools,  who  have  labored  in  perfect  harmony  the  past  year,  and,  thanking 
the  Department  for  the  generous  support  I  have  received, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  HONNELL., 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  AvrAuts. 


BEPOBT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  KIOKAPOO  SCHOOL. 

KioKAPoo  Boarding  Schoou 
Oermantavm^  Kans.^  Angtut  S8^  1900. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  report  for  the  fractional  year  ending  June  90, 1900. 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  on  December  16, 1809,  relieving  Mi^  Margaret  Fnlton,  temporarily 
in  charge. 

The  enrollment  at  that  time  was  48,  which  was  gradually  increased  until  at  the  cloee  there 
were  70  enrolled  and  67  in  attendance.  This  numher  will  probably  be  reduced  somewhat  in  a 
short  time  by  transfers  to  Haskell. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  was  fairly  good.  Colds  prevailed  to  some  extent  during  the  early 
spring.  A  few  were  aiSicted  with  scrofula.  Pupils  afflicted  in  this  way  were  separated  from 
tiie  others;  were  sometimes  sent  home  in  order  to  isolate  them,  and  thus  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  to  others. 

Smallpox  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  adjacent  localities  during  the  latter  part  of  winter  and 
early  spring,  but  by  a  self-impoeed  quarantine  of  several  weeks  duration  we  were  saved  frcnn 
its  ravages. 

A  few  of  the  pupils  had  acquired  the  tobacco  habit  before  entering  school,  a  habit  not  easily 
eradicated,  but  they  were  with  some  reluctance  persuaded  to  abstain. 

The  runaway  hamt,  being  of  long  standing,  was  not  entirely  overcome,  though  there  was  less 
disposition  to  run  away  toward  the  close  of  school.  Except  in  one  case  no  forcible  resistance  was 
encountered  in  makingarrests  of  runaway  pupils. 

Sabbath  school  and  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  were  regularly  held,  and  all  pupils  were 
required  to  attend.  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  SabbathschooT  literature  were  raised  oy  volun- 
tary contributions  among  the  pupils. 

Besides  the  teaching  of  religious  principles,  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness  were  inculcated. 

Pupils  were  occasionally  permitted  to  visit  their  homes,  but  not  at  such  times  as  would 
materially  Interfere  with  their  school  duti^. 

The  fire  drill  was  so  far  perfected  that  the  bucket  brigade  could  take  post  and  the  girls  and 
smaller  boys  be  marched  out  of  the  building  from  the  dining  room  or  from  the  domitorlee  by 
the  stairways  in  good  order  in  less  than  two  minutes'  time.  The  outside  fire-escape  ladders 
being  clumsy  affairs,  more  time  was  required  to  execute  the  movement  from  the  dormitories 
by  that  exit. 

These  pupils  learn  the  English  language  very  readily,  and  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  enforcing  the  use  of  it. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  the  schoolroom.  The  teacher  was  not  strong  enough  physically  for 
the  duties  devolving  on  her,  though  she  worked  with  commendable  seal,  and  managed  with 
some  help  to  continue  at  her  post  until  the  cloee  of  school 

The  domestic  affairs  of  the  school  were  managed  in  the  main  judiciously  and  with  care. 

The  industrial  departments  were  conducted  satisfactorilv  generally,  yet  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  proper  facilities  the  highest  decree  of  excellence  could  not  be  attained.  The  water  sup- 
ply had:  to  be  kept  up  by  hauling  it  from  a  well  a  mile  away.  The  laundry  in  small  and  ill 
provided.  The  working  Apace  in  the  sewing  room  was  very  much  reduced  on  account  of  the 
seamstress  having  to  use  a  part  of  it  for  a  bedroom.  The  lon^e  on  the  farm  was  too  light  for 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  improvements  now  in  contemplation,  when  completed,  will  no  doubt  remedy  theee  defects 
to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely,  for  with  a  full  attendance  we  shall  still  be  very  much  crowded. 
Three  of  the  rooms  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  are  now  occupied  by  employ- 
ees.   A  separate  building  for  the  use  of  the  employees  is  still  a  necessity. 

The  healing  apparatus  in  the  building  is  ample,  but  needs  some  adjusting.  Two  or  three  of 
the  radiators  do  not  perform  their  functions  properly. 

The  lighting  apparatus  is  satisfactory  except  that  where  the  WeLsbach  burners  are  used  care 
has  to  be  tirtcen  m  lie-hting  in  order  to  prevent  their  doHtruction.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  seems 
to  be  too  great  for  the  tender  mantlen. 

The  outbuildings,  constructed  out  of  material  brought  from  the  former  school  site,  along  with 
some  that  was  new,  are  substantial.  Th<>y  have  lately  been  i^ainted.  The  fences  are  all  in  good 
repair.    Additional  lotH  are  needed  for  the  pigs. 

The  stock  well  at  the  bam  affords  plenty  of  water.  The  summer  rains  have  filled  the  cistern 
at  the  school  building. 
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About  150  forest  trees  were  planted  sbont  the  baildinfc  last  spring;  nearly  all  of  them  are 
growing.  An  orchard  woald  oe  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  once  bare  surface  ab^mt  the 
chool  building  is  now  covered  with  a  coat  of  blue  and  other  grasses. 

Eighty  of  the  240  acres  contained  in  the  school  farm  are  set  to  blue  grass  and  used  as  x)asture. 
Ninety -flve  acres  are  leased  and  planted  to  corn.  About  twenty  acres  uf  the  remainder  are 
seeded  to  clover,  timothy,  and  blue  grass.  A  crop  of  oats  was  taken  from  the  seeded  land  this 
season.  There  are  a  few  acres  of  wild  grass.  The  residue,  except  that  occupied  by  the  build- 
ings, is  planted  to  corn  (common  variety),  kafir  com,  millet,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  vines.  The 
season  has  been  favorable,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  planted,  except  potatoes,  have  made  a  wonderful 
growth.    The  potato  crop  is  a  partial  failure. 

The  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  on  the  farm  are  in  a  thriving  condition. 

A  general  and  kindly  interest  was  manifested,  and  a  harmonious  action  maintained  by  the 
employees.    My  thanks  are  due  them  for  the  same.    My  thanks  are  also  due  to  United  States 
Indian  Agent  w.  R.  Honnell  for  his  friendly  interest  in  the  school  and  for  valuable  advice  and 
assistanoe.    Also  to  your  office  for  favors  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

BoBBBT  Larimbb,  Superintendent 

The  CoMMiBsiONBR  OP  Indian  Affairs, 

(Through  United  States  Indian  Agent  W.  B.  Honnell.; 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  POTAWATOMI  SCHOOL. 

POTAWATOMI  AND  OBBAT  NEHAHA  AOKNCT, 

iViodeau,  Kans.^  September  1, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Potawatomi  boarding  school. 

The  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  school  was  94,  total  enrollment  10(),  average  attendance  79. 
The  prevalence  of  smallpox  on  the  reservation  for  several  months  prevented  the  acceptance  of 
new  pupils  during  the  time,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  enrollment  and 
average  attendance.    The  disease  was  kept  from  the  school  by  a  strict  quarantine. 

The  nealth  of  the  school  was  unusually  good. 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and  agreeable  corps  of  teachers  conducted  the  schoolroom  work.  The 
work  don^  was  excellent. 

Three  pnpUs  were  transferred  to  Chilooco  at  the  close  of  the  school,  and  several  more  are 
ready  to  enter  training  schools. 

The  most  of  the  work  of  cultivating  00  acres  of  cereals  and  vegetables  was  done  by  the  boys. 
Ten  acres  of  sod  were  broken  and  prei>ared  for  a  crop  next  season.  A  part  of  the  old  land  will 
be  sown  to  grass. 

Industriaiwork  for  the  girls  includes  sewing,  laundering,  cooking,  etc.  Carpet  rags  sufficient 
for  (JU  yards  of  carpet  were  cut  and  sewed.  Bach  of  the  large  girls  had  all  the  care  of  making, 
mending,  and  laundering  her  individual  clothing;  a  plan  wnicn  resulted  successfully,  causing 
them  to  take  great  pride  in  their  personal  appearance. 

The  holidays  were  appropriately  observed.  A  Christmas  tree  and  the  exercises  connected 
therewith  brought  together  more  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  than  could  gain 
entrance  to  the  assembly  room.    Weekly  socials  and  occasional  picnics  were  gri^en. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  it,  pupils  too  frequentlv  ran  away. 

A  set  of  band  instruments  has  been  purchased,  which  it  is  hoped  will  make  the  large  boys  better 
contented  and  furnish  entertainment  for  the  school  as  well. 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  school  are:  A  better  water  supply,  a  gasoline  lighting  system,  and 
a  new  laundry. 

The  bam  and  the  dormitory  building  are  at  the  present  time  receiving  long-needed  repairs. 

Agent  W.  R.  Honnell,  has  been  uniformly  kind  and  courteous  and  deserves  credit  for  his  aid 
in  the  successful  conduct  of  the  schooL 
Very  respectfully. 

Jambs  Stalby,  Superintendent  Potawatomi  SchooL 

The  COMMIBSIONBR  or  Indian  Apfairs, 

(Through  W.  &  Honnell,  United  States  Indian  Agents' 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  MINNESOTA. 
BBPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  LEECH  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn.  ,  August  33, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  snnnal  report  for  the  Leech 
Lake  Agency,  including  statistics  which  are  more  complete  than  those  furnished 
last  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  agency  was  newly  established  when  my  pre- 
vious report  was  made.  There  are  no  records  in  this  office  by  which  the  agent  and 
clerks  can  be  governed  in  preparing  rei>orts  of  any  nature  whatever  except  those 
that  have  been  prepared  since  my  induction  into  office  at  this  place.  The  only 
exception  to  the  above  remark  is  that  tract  books  showing  allotments  to  the  Indians 
of  the  different  reservations  under  this  agency  have  been  furnished  by  the  Indian 
Office,  but  even  these  tract  books  are  very  incomplete,  and  it  may  be  several  years 
before  they  can  be  completed  in  every  detail. 
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The  following  statistical  statement  is  based  on  the  annual  censns  of  Chippewa 
Indians: 

Red  Lake 1,350 

MalesabovelS 322 

Females  above  14 443 

Children  from  6  to  16 357 

Leech  Lake  Pillager _ 892 

MalesabovelS 162 

Females  above  14 204 

Children  from  6  to  16 166 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi 655 

Males  above  18 240 

Females  above  14 800 

Children  from  6  to  16 193 

Cass  and  Winnibigoehish  PiUager 448 

MalesabovelS 107 

Females  above  14 123 

Children  from  6  to  16 98 

Total  (males,  1,689;  females.  1,656) 3,345 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here  how  and  when  this  agency  was  established, 
to  wit:  By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  IS99,  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  p»y  of  an  Indian  ageut  for  Leech  Lake  Agency,  ana  departmental  orders 
included  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  said  agency  thn  reservations  of 
Leech  Lake,  Tass  Lake,  Lake  Winnihigoshish,  White  Oak  Point,  Chippewa,  and 
Red  Lake.  The  agent  assumed  formal  charge,  and  the  records  of  the  agency 
commenced  from  March  1,  1899.  Previous  to  this  date  the  above  reservations 
were  included  within  the  White  Earth  Agency,  with  head(iuarters  at  White 
Earth.  Minn. 

My  report  of  last  year  goes  into  detail  concerning  the  inspection  of  timber 
malters  by  Inspector  Nesler  und  Special  Affent  Jenkins,  and  since  that  time 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done  with  the  dead  and  down  timber  of  these  reserva- 
tions. The  Indians  have  been  without  work  except  what  little  could  be  given 
them  at  this  agency,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  of  my  keeping  the  agency 
sawmill  in  constant  operation  there  would  have  been  dire  distress  among  the 
most  energetic  class  or  Indians  around  here.  The  young  who  have  wanted  to 
work  have  had  enough  at  the  sawmill  to  supply  their  needs  and  to  keep  their 
families  from  snlfering  for  food. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  last  statement  which  I  am  only  too  glad  to  men- 
tion, and  that  is,  that  at  my  urgent  rec^uest  Major  Abbot,  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Government  dams  at  Leech  Lake  and  Lake  Winnibigoehish,  and 
his  able  assistant  engineer.  Mr.  W.  C.  Weeks,  have  given  the  preference  to  Indians 
in  all  kinds  of  work  that  they  were  capable  of  perlorming. 

Of  course  some  Indians  have  found  employment  outside,  but  the  jobs  that  they 
find  are  only  temporary  and  do  not  much  more  than  suffice  to  pay  their  expenses 
to  and  from  the  places  where  work  is  found,  after  paying  their  board  bill  where 
engaged.  Altogether  this  has  been  a  very  hard  year  on  the  Indians  of  all  these 
reservations,  and  they  have  borne  up  bravelv  under  the  strain.  Few  people  can 
be  found  anywhere  who  would  have  endui'ed  more  heroically  such  suffering. 

Newspapers  have  attempted  to  show  that  they  were  readv  to  go  on  the  warpath 
on  several  occasions,  but  outside  of  the  trouble  at  Red  Lake,  which  I  shall  men- 
tion later  on,  there  has  been  no  semblance  of  trouble  among  the  Indians  con- 
necte<l  with  this  agency. 

A  simple-minded  Indian  by  t  he  name  of  Day  dug  wah  bun  dung  or  Day  dug  oonoe, 
conceived  the  idea,  probably  from  a  dream,  or  possibly  fabricated  in  his  own 
benighted  reason,  that  a  great  storm  was  to  prevail  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
within  a  few  months  from  the  time  he  first  mentioned  it  to  his  people.  This 
storm  was  to  destroy  a*l  whites  and  all  Christi  m  Indians  unless  they  should  con- 
gregate around  him  at  a  particular  ttpot  known  here  as  Squaw  Point.  Many 
Indians  went  there  to  hear  him  and  con»nlt  with  him  about  the  storm,  and  many 
more  went  through  curiosity,  while  some  few  went  through  fear.  Altogether 
some  :r>0  Indians,  mo^t  of  whom  were  women  and  children,  congregated  around 
him.  and  there  were  perhaps  some  few  dozens  of  them  who  were  very  much 
frightened,  but  not  one.  in  my  opinion,  had  any  notion  of  going  on  the  warpath. 
I  arrested  the  *' Messiah,"  and  after  keeping  him  one  nignt  at  the  agency  and 
talking  the  matter  over  fully  with  him  the  next  morning,  I  felt  convinced  that  he 
could  not  possibly  do  any  harm,  and  moreover  that  he  did  not  intend  htam  to 
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any  one.  He  was  therefore  released  upon  promising  to  *'  call  the  storm  off.*' 
Several  days  afterwards  I  visited  the  encampment  and  insisted  apon  the  Indians 
dispersing,  which  was  done.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  newspapers  had 
exaggerated  the  whole  matter  into  enormons  proportions,  showing  that  bloodshed 
was  imminent  and  that  the  Indians  were  actually  on  the  warpath. 

As  to  the  trouble  at  Bed  Lake,  there  is  a  band  of  Indians  known  as  the  Cross 
Lakers,  who  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  from  the  government  school,  and 
who  are  not  only  uneducated  but  are  uncivilized  and  are  undoubtedly  thoroughly 
wild  Indians.  A  new  boarding  school  was  to  be  erected  among  them  on  the  b^nk 
of  the  lake  by  the  Government  for  educating  the  young  of  that  particular  band. 
I  had  a  talk  with  them  about  the  matter,  and  the  chiefs  agreed  to  let  the  school  go 
up  without  any  opposition  whatever  from  any  member  of  the  tribe.  Howe\  er, 
when  the  contractors  went  there  to  build,  the  Indians  had  changed  their  minds 
and  they  got  ready  for  what  might  come,  knowing  that  [  would  insist  upon  having 
the  school  put  there  after  the  promise  had  been  made.  The  overseer  in  loc^ 
charge  telegraphed  me  that  trouble  was  imminent,  and  when  I  arrived  on  the 
scene  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  organized  and  had  sent  word  that  they 
knew  what  I  was  going  to  say  and  if  I  saia  that  the  school  must  go  up  there  would 
be  bloodshed  immediately. 

My  first  step  was  to  explain  matters  to  the  Bed  Lake  Indians  who  were  not 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Cross  Lakers,  but  who  were  inclined  to  stand  by 
them  if  serious  trouble  arose.  After  showing  them  how  unreasonable  the  Cross 
Lakers  were  and  making  them  thoroughly  understand  what  would  happen  if  they 
did  resist  the  Gk>vemment,  they  gradually  came  over  to  the  support  of  the  Gk>v> 
emment,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  ^  of  them  to  act  as  special  policemen  to  go 
with  me  to  visit  the  Cross  Lakers,  and  also  several  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  tribe  who  volunteered  to  go  and  use  their  iniiuence  in  bringing  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  differences. 

Before  the  boat  landed  at  the  school  site  I  had  the  policemen  go  down  in  the 
hold  of  the  boat  so  that  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  shore  and  I  remained  on 
deck  with  the  chiefs  who  were  unarmed.  When  we  landed  there  was  not  an 
Indian  in  sight,  but  a  few  minutes  after  the  chiefs  went  ashore  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  51  stalwart  fellows  eager  to  learn  what  their  mission  was.  This  was 
soon  explained  and  I  was  invited  ashore,  but  I  was  given  to  understand  from  the 
outset  that  they  would  not  allow  the  school  to  be  put  in  their  midst.  By  a  pre- 
arranged plan  I  had  the  policemen  who  were  in  the  hold  of  the  boat  come  ashore, 
and  before  the  Cross  Lakers  knew  it  they  in  turn  were  surrounded  by  26  Indian 
policemen  prepared  for  eventualities;  thus  the  Cross  Lakers  were  taken  unawares, 
they  having  left  their  arms  behind  them  when  they  saw  that  the  chiefs  and  I  were 
not  armed.  I  believe  that  this  feat  aided  me  very  much  in  my  negotiations  with 
them,  although  they  insisted  to  the  last  that  they  would  not  have  a  school  built 
on  the  site  I  had  selected. 

Finding  them  obdurate  and  without  any  reason  at  all  to  support  their  arguments, 
I  told  them  what  the  consequences  would  be,  and  then  by  way  of  letting  them* 
selves  down  easy  they  stated  that  two  of  their  chiefs  were  absenr.,  and  that  if  I 
would  give  them  three  days  they  would  get  those  two  men  back  and  leave  it  to 
them  to  decide,  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  these  two 
leaders.  This  I  agreed  to  and  managed  to  see  one  of  the  chiefs  before  he  reached 
them,  and  believe  I  succeeded  in  influencing  him  to  some  extent  to  stand  for  what 
was  right  as  he  had  promised  to  do  some  time  before  this  trouble  began.  They  all 
met  in  council  at  the  appointed  time  and  again  demurred  at  having  a  school 
located  on  the  site  chosen,  and,  in  fact,  stated  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  go 
up  in  their  midst.  I  then  told  them  what  the  consequences  would  be,  and,  more- 
over, that  I  intended  to  go  right  ahead  and  build  the  school  at  the  sito  chosen  and 
that  I  would  not  tolerate  any  interference  whatever. 

Finding  that  they  could  not  carry  their  ix)int,  and  knowing  that  I  would  tele- 
graph for  troops  if  they  attempted  to  interfere,  they  at  last  agreed  to  allow  it  to 
be  erected  under  certain  conditions,  which  they  named,  the  principal  one  being 
that  the  school  would  belong  to  them,  all  of  which  I  acquiesced  in.  except  some 
few  absurd  propositions  made  by  them  which  are  not  worth  mentioning  here. 
The  entire  affair  promised  to  be  very  serious,  and  while  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  this  report  as  short  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  intelligible,  yet  the 
whole  matter  has  been  placed  hefore  the  Indian  Office  in  my  letter  diatod  July  20, 
1900. 

The  only  matter  in  addition  to  this  that  has  caused  very  serious  annoyance  at 
this  agency  is  the  fact  of  the  forest  fires  having  originated  by  incendiarism  and 
from  other  sources  unknown.  Several  persons  have  been  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  having  set  fire  to  the  timber  on  these  reservations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  to  the  timber. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail  in  this  report  oonoeming  the  log" 
ging  and  general  timber  business  of  this  airency,  as  that  matter  now  rests  wiu 
the  united  States  Ck)ngress,  and  I  hope  some  good  legislation  will  be  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  who  are  nndonbtedly  in  need  of  something  of  the  kind 
in  the  near  future.  I  have  made  a  special  report  to  the  Indian  Office  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  l>elieye  that  something  will  be  done  this  winter  for  the  Indians  to  tide 
them  over  cold  weather  until  Congress  can  act:  but  as  there  is  not  yet  any  definite, 
settled  plan,  nothing  more  will  be  said  at  present,  except  an  allusion  to  the  Curtis 
bill,  which  I  mention  further  on  in  this  report. 

The  traffic  in  li  luor  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  this  agency,  as  it  has 
at  nearly  all  Indian  agencies,  but  the  numerous  prosecutions  made  during  the 
past  twelve  months  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  a  restraining  influence  upon  both 
whites  and  Indians  engaged  in  the  business.  There  were  42  prosecutions  for  this 
crime  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  out  of  which  there  were  36  convictions 
and  2  cases  continued 

Five  new  boarding  schools  have  been  erected  uprm  these  reservations  during  the 
past  year,  but  three  of  them  are  not  quite  complete  and  may  not  be  ready  for  use 
Defore  October  1,  at  which  time  I  hope  to  see  all  of  them  thoroughly  organiased, 
equipped,  and  well  filled  with  children  from  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  Indians. 

The  Red  Lakers  form  a  separate  band  from  the  other  Indians  of  these  reserva- 
tions, and  my  statistics  accompanying  this  report  will  be  separated  in  that  man- 
ner, showing  the  Red  Lake  Indians  on  one  report  and  all  the  others  on  a  separate 
sheet.  Two  of  the  schools  just  mentioned  are  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  the 
larger  one  taking  the  place  of  the  old  Red  Lake  Boarding  School,  while  the  smaller 
one  is  the  Cross  Lake  school,  mentioned  above. 

Of  the  other  three  the  largest  one  is  within  a  mile  of  the  Leech  Lake  Agency,  on 
the  banks  of  Leech  Lake,  and  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Leech  Lake  Boarding 
School,  which  was  located  about  2  miles  from  the  present  site,  if  one  can  say  it  was 
located  at  all,  aa  it  traveled  from  building  to  building  rented  from  the  Indians 
who  lived  in  a  settlement  there  known  as  Leech  Lake,  only  a  few  of  the  old  shacks 
used  belonging  to  the  Government.  The  new  school  is  a  handsome  building 
(though  not  very  large,  having  a  capacity  of  only  about  80  pupils),  and  is  beautifully 
lo  ated  among  large  Norway  and  white  pines  and  various  other  trees  that  beau- 
tify this  locality.  This  school  is  built  upon  the  same  peninsula  upon  which  the 
agency  is  situated,  facine  the  same  bay.  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
arms  of  Leech  Lake,  with  its  rear  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  main  body 
of  the  lake  that  separates  the  peninsula  from  the  town  of  Walker,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station.    Walker  is  about  2  miles  distant  by  water  and  about  8  miles  by  land. 

One  of  the  smaller  schools,  called  '*Cas8  Lake  Boarding  School,'  is  located  on 
Cass  Lake,  about  6  mUes  northwest  from  the  town  of  Cass  Lake,  and  is  accessible 
by  boats  as  well  as  wagons  or  other  vehicles. 

The  third  small  school  is  located  at  the  town  of  Bona,  on  Lake  Winnibigoshish 
and  the  Eastern  Minnesota  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  This  school  will 
be  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Bena  Boarding  School,"  and  has.  like  the  Cass  Lake 
and  the  Cross  Lake  boarding  schools,  a  capacity  of  4  0  pupils.  These,  taken  with  the 
Red  Lake  school,  of  100  capacity,  and  the  Leech  Lake  school,  of  b^O,  give  a  capacity 
of  800  for  the  pupils  of  the  six  reservations  of  this  agency.  For  scenery,  health, 
and,  I  might  add,  inspiration,  there  are  no  more  favorable  locations  for  schools  or 
Indian  agencies  in  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  pnblic  to  know  how  Indians  manage  to  live  during 
the  cold  winter  months  at  a  place  where  no  rations  are  furnished,  except  for  a  few 
helpless  old  ones,  and  where  no  work  is  going  on  by  which  they  can  be  kept  in 
emplo3*ment.  Only  a  small  annuity  is  paid  them,  say  $5  or  $6  per  capita,  which 
is  not  more  than  10  i>er  cent  of  the  most  economical  and  scant  mode  of  living  they 
can  devise. 

Fish  is  their  principal  food  and  wild  rioe  is  next,  while  maple  sugar  and  sirup 
are  made  by  most  of  the  families  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  them  nearly  half 
of  the  year.  Some  of  them  raise  a  few  potatoes  and  a  small  quantity  of  vegetables. 
Berries  are  abundant  during  the  summer  months,  and  especially  cran1:erries  and 
blueberries,  which  are  sold  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  others.  Blueberries  and 
service  berries  are  delicious  to  the  taste,  as  are  the  cranberries,  raspberries,  and 
plums,  all  of  which  are  gathered  in  large  quantities,  but  they  help  but  little  during 
the  winter,  when  food  is  most  needed.  Very  few  of  these  Indians  use  coffee,  none 
of  the  full-bloods  use  milk— except  returned  students  and  probably  a  few  who  have 
been  trained  to  it  by  contact  with  the  students — and  very  little  beef  is  used.  They 
are  fond  of  tea  and  pork,  though  they  are  getting  but  little  of  such  delicacies  at 
present.  Many  of  them  are  anxious  to  work,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
them  all  employment  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  Of  course,  their  work  must 
be  done  in  the  timber,  if  done  at  all.    This  is  no  farming  country,  and  the  only 
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kind  of  work  that  these  Indians  have  been  trained  to  is  in  the  way  of  logging,  saw- 
ing, etc.  If  the  proper  legislation  is  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians, 
they  will  be  the  best  fed  and  most  prosperous  of  the  northern  tribes. 

The  bUl  known  a»  the  **  Cartis  bill,"  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  House  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  Chippewa  timber, 
on  a  combination  of  the  La  Pointe  and  Menominee  plans,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
beet  legislation  yet  proposed  for  this  purpose,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  tne  bill  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Chipi>ewa  Indians  of  Leech  Lake  and  White  Elarth 
agencies— all  bands  and  factions  uniting  on  it — which  unanimity  of  sentiment  is 
unprecedented.  I  strongly  recommend  that  your  office  and  all  friends  of  these 
Indians  give  it  energetic  support  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

An  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  of  $o,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  certain  buildings  at  this  agency  and  for  a  boat,  in  addition  to  what  had 
been  previously  appropriated  for  these  purposes  when  the  agency  was  first  estab- 
lished. The  builainKB  will  add  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  will 
furnish  good,  substantial  quarters  for  all  the  employees  of  the  agency.  The  boat 
is  for  the  new  Leech  Lake  Boarding  School. 

Traveling  is  done  here  nearly  altogether  by  boats.  The  agency  steamboat  is  40 
feet  long,  is  handsomely  finished,  perfectly  modeled,  and  is  furnished  ¥rith  a  pow- 
erful and  perfect  engine.  Its  speed  is  about  lo  miles  per  hour.  All  freight  for 
the  agency  and  for  Leech  Lake  school  is  towed  by  this  boat  on  the  ag^ency 
bar^e  from  Walker.  We  have  also  an  electro-vapor  launch,  20  feet  long,  with  a 
seatmg  capacity  of  ten  persons,  which  is  used  for  short  and  hurried  trips,  as  it 
onlv  takes  a  few  seconds  to  t^tart  it,  gasoline  being  used  instead  of  steam.  For 
police  purposes  a  large  canoe  is  used,  which  was  made  by  one  of  the  Indian 
employees  of  birch  bark,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  twelve.  Most  of  the 
employees  have  boats  of  their  own,  which  they  find  not  only  convenient  and  use- 
ful, but  also  afford  them  the  best  kind  of  recreation. 

The  climate  here  is  unsurpassed.    I  dc  not  think  the  mercury  has  reached  90" 
in  the  shade  along  the  lake  shore  of  this  agency  daring  the  entire  summer,  and 
tiie  hottest  weather  has  now  probably  passed  by. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Mercer, 
Captain,  Seventh  Cavalry ,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  AGENT  FOR  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  August  £7, 1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  June  1, 
1900, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1900. 

PopuUtioii.— The  census  taken  June  80  last  shows: 

White  Earth  Mississippi  Chijppewa 1,644 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewa  (removals) 88 

Gull  Lake  Mississippi  Chippewa  (removals) 886 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewa  (nonremovals)   899 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewa  (removals) 828 

Pembina  Chippewa 818 

Otter  Tall  Pillager  Chii)pewa  - 741 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewa  ( removals) 809 

Cass  and  Winnibigoshisn  Pillager  Chippewa  (removals) 51 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewa 91 

Total 4,700 

a  gain  of  81  during  the  year. 

Sohooli. — There  are  at  present  three  boarding  schools  on  this  reservation — the 
Pine  Point  and  Wild  Rice  River  schools,  and  the  new  White  Earth  school,  com- 
pleted in  December  last,  a  large,  handsome  brick  structure  with  a  capacity  for 
150  pupils.  This  building,  together  with  a  fine  building  containing  assembly 
hail  and  class  rooms,  make  the  plant  one  of  the  finest  in  the  service.  A  set  of 
employees'  quarters  is  badly  needed. 

Anienltnre.— There  has  been  a  large  increase  over  last  year  in  the  breaking  up  of 
lanos,  stimulated  in  part  by  the  high  price  of  flax,  this  being  a  favorite  crop  with 
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these  InduuM.    Owing  to  tiiemudl  rainfaO  at  beginning  of  ■WBon  the  crop  of  hay, 
wbest,  oate.  and  com  will  not  be  as  large  as  in  former  years. 

AUotBSDts,— The  office  of  the  Chippewa  commission  having  been  abolished^  no 
allotments  are  now  being  made.  This  is  v^ery  unsatisfactory  to  these  people,  as 
in  matter  of  bbrths  it  va  now  impossible  to  get  the  child  allotted.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  office  will  be  reopened  in  the  near  fntnre. 

Court  ef  Intisa  offnsss. — ^This  conrt  is  composed  of  three  members,  selected  for 
thffir  intelligence,  dignity,  and  good  character.  The  conrt,  by  its  jnst  mlings  and 
impartiality,  has  earned  the  respect  of  the  tribe,  and  its  decisions  are  rarely 
qnestioned,  bnt  readily  sabmitt^d  to.  It  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent  in  the 
settlement  of  controverres  that  are  constantly  occurring. 

tsaitary.— Several  cases  of  diphtheria  appeared  on  the  reeerration  during  the 
past  winter  and  early  spnn<?,  but  owing  to  prompt  action  being  taken  by  agency 
physicians  only  one  death  occurred. 

ladian  p^liss. — The  police  continue  to  do  good  service,  the  running  down  of  blind 
pigs  being  the  principal  occupation  of  the  ix)]ioe. 

Logging.— No  jogging  was  done  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  winter. 

CoBslnrion.— The  nanstical  report  is  herewith  submitted,  as  also  the  reporte  of 
school  superintendents. 

Very  respectfully,  John  H.  Sdthbblaxd, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMUMIIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  SCHOOL, 

White  Earth  Indian  Schoou 
White  Earth  Agency^  liinn.^  August  £?,  1000. 

ftiR!  I  hare  the  honor  to  irabmlt  the  anntial  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  vear  jost  ended. 

The  srhofil  is  located  abont  600  yards  north  ana  a  little  east  of  the  a^ncy  headqnarters,  and  a 
half  mile  north  of  the  village  of  White  Earth,  this  being  the  location  of  the  old  school  burned 
about  fire  years  ago.  The  IwAtion  is  a  sightly  one,  overlooking  the  agency  and  yillase,  far 
enough  from  the  main  road  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  travel*  yet  easy  of  approach.  It  is  Just 
within  the  timtwr  line  and  surrounded  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  which  furnishes  excellent 
shade  in  summer  and  protection  from  the  winds  in  winter.  Many  noble  trees  are  yet  standing 
on  the  school  tf rounds.  Just  as  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  bluegraas  flourishes  wherever 
tbeground  Is ket)t  clean. 

The  new  buildings  were  completed  during  the  early  portion  of  last  winter.  The  keys  were 
delivered  to  me  on  the  4tb  day  of  December,  1899,  and  the  school,  then  enrolling  abont  50  pupils, 
was  transferred  from  the  Episcopal  Hospital  property  two  days  later.  The  temperature  was 
then  10  degree<i  below  zero,  but  as  the  water  and  steam  plants  had  to  be  C4ired  for  there  was  no 
time  for  delay.  The  taidi  of  moving  the  entire  school  and  setting  up  anew  during  hard  wintor 
weather  was  ui>on  us,  with  no  choice  but  to  go  ahead.  I  can  only  sueak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
thi«  noble  manner  in  which  the  employees  and  pupils  all  reenondea  to  the  call.  This  not  only 
includ(*d  the  scbrml  and  property,  but  moving  a  number  of  buildings  as  well,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  well  suddenly  closed  up  and  the  water  had  to  b?  hauled  from  the  lakes  for  three 
months.  But  withal  the  work  wan  kept  up,  the  plant  was  cared  for  with  very  ^ght  damage, 
and  the  voar  closed  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Moro  tuan  enough  c;hildren  to  All  the  school  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
and  the  schofil  would  have  been  filled  early  In  January  had  not  the  diphtheria  broken  out  on  the 
reservation  about  that  time,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  two  additional  teachers  had  not  yet 
t)eon  provided.  The  final  enrollment  was  thus  delayed  until  the  1st  of  March,  when  the  school 
was  filled  to  the  full  limit.  Many  applications  had  to  be  refused  after  filling  the  school,  mostly 
from  boys  who  bad  returned  from  some  of  the  nonreservation  schools. 

1  found  no  trouble  In  keeping  the  enrollment  up  to  the  limit,  but  the  changes  were  more 
frwiuent  than  was  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  school.  Instead  of  following  up  runaways  and 
delinquents  the  plan  of  refilling  the  places  was  adopted.  My  Judgment  is  the  plan  is  not  a  good 
one.  It  practically  undermines  all  the  authority  of  the  school,  for  if  a  pupil  wanted  to  quit  the 
school  for  any  reason  all  be  had  to  do  was  to  go  home.  In  many  instances  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  ill  treatment  or  want  of  care  were  resorted  to  to  prevent  the  parents  from  returning 
him.  all  of  which  had  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  the  pupil  being  kept  at  home  the  reports  very 
naturally  gained  rrcKlence.  Such  a  plan  puts  an  inHtitution  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  irrespon- 
Nlblc  tmrsons,  and  its  good  renuto  and  influence  is  liable  to  suffer. 

An  enrollment  of  nearly  150  pupils  was  maintained  after  filling  the  school,  with  an  average 
att4Uidan<*e  of  IM  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  and  90  for  the  entire  year. 

The  schoolroom  work  suflPered  some  during  the  time  of  moving,  by  reason  of  unsettled  con- 
ditions, and  for  two  or  three  months  afterwards  for  want  of  suffluent  teachers.  An  average  of 
7lH  was  maintained  during  January  with  one  teacher. and  the  same  teacher  cared  for  over  90  for 
the  first  half  of  February.  When  the  force  was  finally  completed  -two  teachers  and  one  kinter- 
gartuer  the  schoolroom  work  was  organized  and  divided  among  the  teachers,  and  I  can  only 
B)>eak  in  the  higheHt  terms  of  the  proffrem  made  after  that. 

It  was  impossible  to  organize  the  industrial  work  according  to  a  regular  system,  as  all  the  time 
and  energy  had  to  lie  tume<l  to  things  that  had  to  be  done  and  done  In  many  cases  with  the 
great(»Rt  ixmHlblo  dlHjMitch.  The  farm  is  very  small,  only  about  20  acreai  under  cultivation,  but 
It  is  being  ex  tended  as  fast  as  po««sible.  In  addition  to  tnis  industry,  the  nchool  will  l>e  prepared 
to  keep  up  regular  work  in  the  carpenter  shop,  engineering,  and  nhoe  and  harness  repairing. 
We  now  have  a  dairy  herd  of  about  10  cows,  and  the  increase  will  lie  kept  up  as  fast  as  possible. 
Enough  pigs  of  high  grade  are  kept  to  eat  up  the  waste,  and  it  has  Ijecome  a  very  profitable  and 
interesting  undertaking. 

The  work  of  the  girls  has  been  limited  so  far  to  that  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Bohool,  and  in  moat  departments  it  has  been  quite  well  done.    These  departments  are  entirely 
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ander  the  care  of  native  instmctors,  and  under  8nch  conditions  I  can  promise  nothing  more 
than  what  has  been  aocompUshed.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  introdnce  poultry  raising,  for 
want  of  winter  protection. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  most  excellent.  There  is  good  natural  drainage  in  almost  every 
direction,  and  then  the  school  is  provided  with  an  excellent  sewerage  system,  which  empties 
into  a  lake  about  500  yards  distant.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  very  prominent  to  me.  Not- 
withstanding the  exposure  and  fatigue  to  which  many  of  the  employees  and  pupils  were  sub- 
jected last  winter,  very  little  sickness  resulted.  This  was  especially  noticeable  when  the  school 
was  supplied  with  water  from  the  well.  In  fact  we  had  less  sickness  with  an  enrollment  of  145 
than  the  jear  before  with  45.  The  result  of  the  expense  and  care  to  surround  the  school  with 
good  sanitation  has  already  justified  the  outlav. 

There  weru  a  few  cases  of  pneumonia  during  the  winter,  one  very  serious,  but  none  fatal. 
The  roost  alarming  sickness  of  the  year  was  a  case  of  diphtheria,  which  developed  in  the  school. 
The  patient  was  immediately  isolated  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  spread,  all  of 
whicn  worked  to  entire  satisfaction.  The  little  boy  soon  recovered,  and  not  another  case  devel- 
oped. The  Indians  were  immediately  notified  that  diphtheria  was  in  the  school,  the  physician's 
diagnosis  having  been  sustained  by  the  State  board  of  health,  and  some  of  the  parents  came  to 
get  their  children.  But  in  every  case  after  seeing  what  precautions  were  being  taken  they 
returned,  leaving  their  children  in  school.  No  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  children 
being  taken  home,  yet  not  achild  was  withdrawn.  The  occurrence  demonstrated  the  great  need 
of  some  sort  of  a  sick  room,  or  a  ward  where  dangerous  diseases  can  be  more  perfectly  isolated 
and  cared  for. 

The  new  buildings  erected  last  year  are  very  complete  in  all  their  appointments,  and  the 
workmanship  is  the  best  I  have  seen  in  the  Indian  service.  During  the  short  time  they  have 
been  In  use  they  have  proved  quite  satisfactory.  The  plant  is  vet  incomplete,  and  should  be 
added  to  as  early  aspracticable,  that  the  greatest  efficiency  may  be  obtained  from  the  expense 
ahready  incurred.  The  lighting  system,  I  understand,  is  soon  to  be  provided  by  the  installment 
of  an  acetylene  gas  plant.  During  the  summer  bids  were  called  for  the  erection  of  an  employees' 
building,  out  the  one  bid  rocalvea  was  considered  excessive,  and  the  proposition  was  dropped 
for  the  time  being  at  least.  The  gas  plant  will,  I  think,  be  quite  satisfactory  for  lighting,  and  I 
trust  the  Department  will  renew  the  attempt  to  provide  more  extensive  quarters  for  the 
employees  some  time  soon.  The  school  should  also  have  more  extensive  facilities  for  mechan- 
ical training,  and  the  barn  should  be  enlarged.  Then,  with  the  complement  of  sheds  and  minor 
buUdings,  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  reservation  schools  in  the  service. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  these  Indians  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  school  being  equipped  to 
the  hlghcAt  standard.  They  have  exhibited  much  pride  in  the  school,  and  some  one  is  always  on 
the  watch  for  a  vacant  place.  This  reservation  has  been  most  liberal  in  furnishing  children  for 
nonreservation  schools,  and  statistics  on  that  point,  I  think,  would  show  that  they  now  stand  at 
about  the  head  of  the  list.  Yet,  with  the  home  schools  filled  to  the  utmost,  they  can  take  only 
about  half  of  those  left. 

The  employee  force  is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  their  part  of  the  work  during  the  year.  Some 
of  them  were  new  to  the  service;  others  found  the  conditions  here  entirely  different  from 
former  exfrariencra;  still  a  unity  of  action  was  maintained,  and  the  school  was  kept  quite  free 
from  bickerings. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  agent  and  hia  employees,  bv  inspecting  offlciala,  and  by 
the  public  in  general  has  had  an  excellent  Influence  on  the  school.  This  is  particularly  true  as 
to  the  pupils.  Many  strangers  have  visited  the  school  during  the  summer,  and  the  interest  has 
passed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 

The  well  is  not  yet  put  in  condition,  but  the  work  is  proceeding.  If  it  can  be  made  to  work 
successfully  all  the  conditions  will  then  point  to  a  good  year's  work. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  L.  Davis,  Superintendent. 

The  COMM188IONCB  OF  INDIAN  AFrAIBS. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PINE  POINT  SCHOOL. 

PiNB  Point  School, 
White  Earth  Agency^  Minn.^  Auauat  tS^  1900. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  forward  the  following  annual  report  of  this  school: 

LoeatioB.— Southeast  comer  of  White  Earth  Reservation,  35  miles  from  agency,  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  telegraph  office.  Park  Rapids,  Minn. 

Condition  of  traildinga.— Main  building  good;  girls'  building,  boys*  building,  and  laundry  rapidly 
going  to  ruin  for  the  lack  of  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  repairs:  sidewalks  worn  out.  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  special  report  of  this  subject  under  date  of  August  7, 1900. 

Attoadanoo.— Enrollment,  100;  average,  70. 

Glass-room  work.— The  form,  number,  and  language  work  has  not  been  quite  up  to  the  standard 
in  the  primary  room  on  account  of  the  lack  or  kindergarten  material.  Por  some  reason  these 
supplies  were  not  allowed.  Very  satisfactory  work  has  been  done  in  the  advanced  primary 
grades.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  seemed  interested  in  their  studies.  All  easily  earned  promotion, 
except  those  who  were  irregular  in  attendance. 

iBdnstrial.— I  am  glad  to  report  more  advancement  than  usual  in  the  various  departments  of 
domestic  training.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  system  of  close  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  matron.  I  have  made  every  effort  to  impress  employees  with  the  importance  of  training 
pupils  to  think  and  to  act;  to  do  something  and  be  something  more  than  a  mere  cog  in  the  scho<H 
mechanism. 

Most  of  the  girls  over  12  years  of  age  are  now  able  to  plan,  cook,  and  serve  a  good  meal:  to 
wash, starch,  Iron,  and  mend  clothes,  and  to  keep  a  bedroom  or  living  room  neat  and  clean.  The 
sewing-room  work  has  l^een  so  heavy  that  but  little  special  Instruction  has  been  possible.  We 
hope  to  improve  this  department  the  coming  year. 

The  boys  have  had  the  usual  ten  months'  course  m  wood  sawing  and  water  carrying.  They 
have  also  learned  a  few  lessons  in  farming  and  gardening.  We  have  8  acres  of  garden,  which 
promises  an  abundant  yield. 

Btatistioi.— Annual  statistical  report  inclosed  herewith. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  J.  Curtis,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  J.  H.  Sutherland,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OB'  WILD  RICE  RIVER  SCHOOL. 

Wild  Rick  River  Boarding  School, 

\Vhite  Earth  Reservation^  Minn.^  June  40, 1900, 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  seventh  anrniftl  report  of  this  school: 

Attendance  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows:  First  quarter,  98;  second.  lOS;  third,  100; 
fourth,  97.  The  school  has  been  crowded  far  beyond  its  capacity,  but  it  has  not  been  jMsaible  to 
admit  all  who  wanted  to  come.  From  year  to  year  there  has  been  a  vrowing  demand  on  the  part 
of  parents  for  school  privileges  for  their  children,  as  InHtanced  by  the  fact  that  eight  years  ago 
the  school  would  not  be  filled  for  at  least  a  month  after  opening,  with  an  average  attendance 
for  the  vear  of  not  over  70,  while  now  100  pupils  ccnne  during  the  opening  week  of  school,  and 
many  others  are  refused.  This  increased  demand  for  school  privileges  has  not  been  met  by 
increased  accommodations,  hence  the  unpleasant  state  of  overcrowding  has  existed.  A  achooi 
with  capacitv  of  150  is  greatly  needed  here. 

There  has  been  but  one  serious  case  of  illness  among  the  pupils  during  the  year,  though  we 
have  had  an  ordinary  amount  caused  chiefly  from  colds. 

Progress  in  schoolroom  and  industrial  work  has  been  satisfactory. 

Employees  have  in  nearly  every  instance  shown  a  commendable  spirit  of  interest  in  their  work 
and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Viola  Cook,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Agency, 

Brotcning,  MonU,  August  J7,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annnal  report  of  this  agency  for 
the  year.  ABsnming  charge  on  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year  maoh  of  the  informa- 
tion sought  to  be  conyeyed  in  this  report  is  necessarily  based  upon  hearsay. 

The  annual  census  shows  the  following: 

Males 1,038 

Females 1,047 

Twtid 2,085 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 505 

Females  above  14  years  of  age _   630 

Children  of  school  age,  between  6  and  16  (males,  227;  females, 
303) 430 

EeseryatioiL — This  reseryation  is  the  most  northerly  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Montana  and  abutting  upon 
the  Canadian  line.    It  contains  about  1,500,000  acres. 

The  tgoioy.— Conditions  have  chimged  much  since  the  selection  of  this  site,  and 
the  reasons  undoubtedly  goyeming  at  that  time  would  seem  no  longer  to  exist. 
The  water  is  bad  in  quality  and  this  year  insufficient  in  quantity.  The  site  is 
wind  swept  and  storm  ridden  and  incapable  of  beiuff  made  attractive.  The 
quarters  and  their  surroundings  should  be  models  for  the  homes  scattered  about 
the  reseryation,  and  the  obstacles  to  making  attractive  homes  here  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  abandoment  of  this  location.  Twenty  miles  south  of 
the  agency,  on  Badger  Creek,  is  located  the  subagency,  a  collection  of  log  huta 
indoMd  in  a  stockade,  all  in  a  rotting  and  dilapidated  condition.  The  moral  effect 
of  this  is  bad;  it  is  not  an  elevating  and  progressiye  example. 

Edueation. — Appended  to  this  report  you  will  please  find  the  report  of  W.  H. 
Matson,  superintendent  of  the  Willow  Creek  (Government)  school.  Some  of  the 
matters  complained  of  therein  I  belieye  can  be  regulated  and  remedied  through 
this  office,  and,  to  the  extent  of  m^  ability,  shall  be. 

In  the  matter  of  additional  facilities,  I  understand  your  office  has  in  contem- 
plation the  erection  of  new  and  commodious  buildings  during  the  coming  year. 
With  a  much  larger  number  of  children  of  school  age  than  can  be  accommodated 
the  task  of  the  agent  in  keeping  the  attendance  up  to  the  present  limited  facilities 
is  a  hard  one. 

Ck>mplaint  among  the  parents  (some  of  whom  are  not  awake  to  the  benefits  and 
necessities  of  education)  of  discrimination  is  frequent,  and  from  their  point  of 
view  not  without  ground.  The  early  completion  of  the  buildings  in  contem- 
plation will  relieye  the  present  demoralized  condition  of  our  schooL  I  belieye  the 
present  superintendent  to  be  a  careful  and  painstaking  official,  and  if  giyen  the 
contemplated  added  facilities  beneficial  results  will  follow.  In  the  meantime  I 
am  satisfied  the  best  poHsible  will  be  done. 
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At  the  Holy  Fsmilv  Mission  there  is  maintained  an  excellent  school  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Father  Damiani,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  efficient  teachers.  A  visit 
to  the  class  rooma  showed  much  interest  in  the  work  by  the  scholars.  The  site  is 
an  ideal  one,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  uncongenial  and  forbidding  surround- 
ings of  the  present  agency  boarding  school.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  well 
kept  np— a  valuable  object  lesson  to  the  scholar  and  the  visitor  or  passer-by. 

Cattle.— The  chief  means  of  self-support  of  this  people  must  come  through  the 
cattle  industry.  Excellent  stands  of  grain  are  now  to  be  seen  in  favored  and 
sheltered  spots  on  the  reservation,  but  this  has  been  a  phenomenally  early  season 
and  the  frosts  customary  and  usual  before  this  date  have  not  occurred.  However, 
these  people  take  more  kindly  and  intelligently  to  stock  raising,  and  the  country 
surrounding  is  devoted  to  that  industry.  This  year  about  4,000  calves  have  been 
branded.  In  other  communities  this  would  mean,  I  am  told,  that  there  were 
aboat  20,000  head  of  cattle  upon  the  reservation.  I  doubt  if  we  have  more  than 
13,000  or  14,000.  This  numoer  should  be  largely  increased,  not  only  by  yearly 
issues  of  cows,  bat  by  the  exercise  of  greater  restrictions  in  the  disposid  of  the 
stock, 

iRigatioa. — A  considerable  amount  of  time  and  money  has  been  spent  upon  irri- 
gating ditches  in  different  parts  of  the  reservation.  I  find  but  few  of  them  in  a 
state  of  repair,  while  many  are  simply  monuments  of  misdirected  energy,  being 
utterly  impracticable.  There  is  much  need  of  intelligent,  scientific  help  on  this 
subject.  To  cultivate  a  garden  patch  you  must  have  water.  The  man  you  are 
trying  to  induce  to  make  a  forward  step  points  to  his  neighbor's  ditch,  representr 
ing  days  of  hard  labor,  and,  in  the  vernacular,  "•  you're  up  against  it."  The  fail- 
ure of  some  of  these  ditches  has  wrought  incalculable  injury,  and,  as  above 
stated,  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  professional  assistance  and  direction. 

I  find  the  hay  meadows  (native  grasses)  growing  less  and  lees  productive  each 
year,  and  while  the  range  is  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  abundantly 
ample  for  all  present  needs,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  start  now  a 
system  of  irrigation  which  would  assure  us  crops  of  hay  and  feed  for  the  future. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  body  has  proven  careful  and  painstaking  in  the 
adjudication  of  all  matters  coming  before  them.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed^ 
if  complaint  should  not  be  heard,  but  investigation  usually  reveals  the  natural 
dissatisfaction  of  the  beaten  party  or  the  lawbreaker. 

Polioe — The  police  force,  under  the  captaincv  of  Medicine  Owl,  is  efficient  and 
active.  Additional  and  outside  help  is  needed,  liowever,  to  enable  us  to  deal  with 
the  whisky  trouble.  This  last  matter  is  an  ever-present  and  persistent  source  of 
trouble,  and  while  the  police  handle  the  Indian  offenders  all  right,  the  real  crimi- 
nals who  furnish  the  liquor,  the  leechers  and  boot  leggers  in  the  towns  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  reserve,  go  unscathed. 

Two  violent  deaths  from  this  cause  have  been  reported  to  your  office  in  the  last 
seven  months. 

BaoommmdatioM. — The  fencing  of  this  reservation  becomes  each  year  more  urgent. 
The  annoyances  from  nonreservation  stock  are  increasing  yearly,  and  unless  this 
improvement  is  made  the  friction  now  becoming  apparent  threatens  a  serious 
climax.  The  troubles  which  will  surely  come  unless  this  is  done  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

I  find  the  people  upon  this  reservation  tractable,  willing  to  obey  the  regulations, 
seemingly  desirous  of  improvement,  and  on  the  whole  progressive.  Without 
desiring  m  the  least  to  reflect  upon  those  excellent  men  who  have  preceded  me,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  i)eople  have  not  had  a  fair  chance.  Four  agents  in  less 
than  three  ^ears  is  a  pretty  heavy  load  for  any  tribe  to  pack. 

As  to  this  particular  tribe,  it  can  with  proper  management  be  made  self- 
supporting  in  a  verv  few  years.  Fix  a  definite  date  on  which  the  issue  of  rations 
will  cease  abeolately.  Prior  to  that  date  let  the  issue  of  subsistence,  clothing, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  be  sufficient  for  their  needs.  Expend  the  balance 
of  their  vearly  treaty  fund  in  cattle.  Enforce  vigorous  measures  to  the  end  that 
the  cattle  are  not  disposed  of  and  that  they  are  properly  cared  for.  Have  the 
marketable  stock  sold  each  year  and  the  proceeds  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
individual  owner.  The  cattle  issued  should  in  a  few  years  increase  so  that  they 
would  yearly  furnish  marketable  stock  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  owner. 
Stock  your  warehouses  with  only  such  goods  as  the  Indian  should  have— such 
goods  as  the  judicious  rancher  in  like  circumstances  would  purchase.  Apportion 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  cattle  or  produce  so  that  weekly  or  monthly  he  mav 
come  to  the  warehouse  and  buy  with  his  own  money  the  things  he  may  need. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  '*  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,"  but  is  simply  submitted 
in  the  hope  that  some  definite  **  plan  of  salvation  "  for  this  particular  people  may 
be  fixed  upon  and  its  vigorous  fulfillment  be  prosecuted. 
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Thanking  yon  most  heartily  for  yonr  libeial,  prompt,  and  conrteonB  attention 
to  the  behests  of  a  '*  new  "  agent, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

James  H.  Monteath, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoBiMissiONER  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BLACKPEET  SCHOOL. 

Blaokfkst  Agency  Boardino  School,  Augfut  lu  1900. 

Str:  I  hare  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Blackf  eet  Airency  School 
for  the  year  endlnfir  Jnne  90, 1900: 

From  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  2d  of  May  there  were  enrolled  66  boys  and  65  grirls— 130  pnpils, 
iBnging  in  ago  from  6  to  16  years,  the  ayerage  age  being  10. 

Of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  53  were  not  in  attendance  at  the  doee  of  the  ter^,  and  had  not 
been  for  some  time  before,  some  of  t  hem  not  for  si  x  months.  The  following  statement  will  acooant 
for  this  absence:  Kunawaypupilsnot  returned,  2;  removed  from  the  reservation,  7;  transferred 
to  Carlisle  and  Fort  Shaw,  I;  withdrawn  to  attend  private  school  at  agf  ncy.  5:  appointed  assist- 
ants, 2;  withdrawn  because  of  sickness,  6;  temtiorarily  excused  because  of  stckness,  6;  tempo- 
rarily excused  because  of  serious  sickness  In  the  family,  2;  temporarily  excused  to  go  on  round-up, 
3;  temporarily  excused  to  assist  parents  at  home,  1;  temporarily  excused  to  spend  holidays  at 
home  and  did  not  returxi.  16.  The  2  runaway  boys  not  returned,  the  16  pupils  who  did  not  return 
after  the  holidays,  the  7  temporarily  excused  because  of  their  own  and  other's  sickness,  the 8 
temporariiyexcused  to  go  on  round-up,  and  the  1  temporarily  excused  to  help  at  home,  29  in  all, 
were  carried  as  enrolled  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Though  absent  they  were  carried  on  the  roils 
because  thev  had  not  been  withdrawn,  and  there  was  no  wav  to  account  for  them  other  than  to 
thus  carry  tnem  and  mark  their  attendance  zero.  The  showing,  of  course,  was  bad,  for  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  thereby  considerably  reduced. 

An  unusual  number  of  changes  in  the  employee  force  occurred  during  the  year.  There  were 
7  resignations  and  2  transfers;  17  goers  and  comers  in  all.  Two  teachers  married  and  went  out 
from  us  by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter.  One  assistant  cook,  conscious  of  her  need  of  a  better 
education,  quit  the  service  to  attend  school.  An  osslBtant  matron  and  a  laundrens  thought  their 
financial  opportunities  would  be  better  at  Cape  Nome,  and  accordingly  took  their  departure. 
Three  dllTerent  women  occupied  the  position  of  seamstress,  while  the  kitchen  service  had  the 
benefit  of  the  various  acquirements  of  five  different  cooks,  including  detailed  and  irr^ru^r  help. 
Some  of  these  women  were  offlcient.  but  none  sufficient  to  keep  down  complaints.  There  are 
reasons  why  the  cook's  position  at  this  school  is  an  exceptionally  hard  one  to  fill. 

Of  the  pupils  enrolled  last  year,  54  have  either  white  fathers  or  mothers,  and  the  parent  who 
represents  the  Indian  side  is  frequently  found  to  have  a  trace  only  of  Indian  blood,  while  in  both 
parents  of  19  of  these  children  enrolled,  the  Indian  may  fairly  be  said  to  exceed  but  little  the 
white  extraction.  Now,  I  have  visited  tlie  homes  of  a  number  of  these  people,  have  looked  about 
their  premises,  slept  in  their  beds,  and  eaten  at  their  tables,  and  I  am  free  to  say  thaUmoet  of 
them  are  as  comfortably  fixed  and  live  as  well  as  the  average  farmer  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
They  have  their  dairy,  poultrv.  and  vegetable  garden,  make  large  purchases  at  the  stores,  and 
can  and  do  spread  a  better  taole,  one  day  with  another,  than  the  school  employees  are  aocos- 
tomed  to  sit  down  to.  When  you  consider  that  with  children  of  the  age  of  those  enrolled  here 
education  is  no  incentive  whatever  to  endure  deprivations  or  undergo  seeming  hardships  for 
several  months  at  a  time,  and  contrast  this  home  living  with  what  the  children  must  of  neces* 
sity  subsist  upon  at  the  school,  where  there  are  no  dairy  facilities,  no  eggs,  neither  green  trvdt 
nor  vegetables  in  school  time,  no  way  by  which  the  meat  for  a  week  can  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet, 
and  where  bread  must  be  made  in  large  batches,  you  will  see  how  easily  certain  children  may 
become  dissatisfied  and  complain  of  their  fare. 

The  table  has  ever  been  the  target  for  tho  fire  of  discontent,  and  only  alert,  ingenious,  experi- 
enced cooks  can  hope  to  succeed.    They  are  hard  to  find. 

With  the  voice  or  visiting  officials  of  the  Government,  the  school  and  agencv  physicians,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  community  against  the  material  conditions  under  which  the  school  has 
been  operated  for  the  last  two  years,  it  is  about  all  one's  lite  is  worth  to  try  to  hold  things 
together  and  accomplish  results  in  school  work. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  on  a  crisp,  cold  day.  I  took  laspector  Nesler  to  the  boy's  bath  room, 
where  everything  was  covered  with  frost,  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  it.  "  Well,  if  I  had  to 
wash  here,  I  thins  I  wouldn't  wash,"  was  his  answer. 

The  large  boys' sleeping  apartment  has  been  nassed  upon  adversely  by  all  officials,  condemned 
by  the  patrons,  and  complained  of  by  the  pupils  as  being  cold  and  unsafe  in  case  of  fire.  Last 
year  the  agent  had  constructed  on  his  own  responsibility  an  outside  Htairway  sufficiently  wide 
and  strong  to  afford  egress  should  escape  from  danger  be  necessary.  I  have  made  recommenda- 
tions, approved  by  the  physician,  for  the  inside  of  the  room,  whicn,  if  adopted,  would  at  little 
expense  make  it  as  comfortable  and  safe  as  any  second-story  room  connected  with  the  school. 

I  understand,  however,  that  your  office  is  under  instructions  from  the  Department  to  expend 
no  more  money  on  this  plant.    So  there  we  are  for  another  year,  unless  the  power  inheres  in 

Jrou  to  move  the  Indian  Office  on  a  plea  of  emergency.  After  we  were  limited  to  two  teachers 
ast  winter  I  brought  the  boys  out  of  this  objectionable  place  and  slept  them  in  the  vacated 
class  room.  This  can  be  done  the  coming  year,  provided  the  room  is  not  needed  for  its  original 
purpose. 

To  prevent  the  high  chimneys  of  this  class-room  building  from  blowing  down,  and  to  provide 
sufficient  warmth  for  the  rooms,  the  flues  were  changed  from  the  side  of  the  roof  to  the  center. 
While  this  was  the  only  thing  that  could  l>e  done,  it  greatly  inconvenienced  the  schoolroom 
work  by  permanently  closing  one  of  the  rolling  yartitiouH,  thus  depriving  us  of  tht«  use  of  the 
assembly  room  and  sending  uh  back  to  the  dining  room  as  aforetime  for  all  public  entertain- 
ments. 

The  main  building,  in  which  the  employees,  school  girls,  and  small  boys  are  housed,  and  of 
which  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  are  a  part,  must  receive  some  attention  before  the  school 
goes  into  the  winter.  The  floors  are  worn  through  and  patched  with  tin  in  several  places,  the 
windows  and  doors  need  repairing,  and  considerable  plastering  shocdd  be  done*  In  fact,  this 
ought  to  be  attended  to  before  the  children  return  to  school. 
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Wbile  the  attendance  was  smaller,  the  average  age  of  the  pnpils  leas,  and  the  grade  lower 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  1802-93.  the  class  organizations  were  more  uniform  and  tho  claas- 
room  work  accomplished  fully  equal  in  character  to  that  of  any  pr  ceding jsrear.  The  classes 
wore  skillfully  handled,  the  course  of  study  cloeely  adhered  to,  and  the  aims  of  the  teachers  real> 
ized,  though  oonseauent  upon  the  loss  of  one  teacher  in  the  middle  of  the  term  some  perplexity 
and  additional  work  came  to  the  other  twa 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  Decoration  Day  were  appropriately 
ohserved.  On  Decoration  Day,  after  a  brief  address  by  the  superintendent  the  school  followed 
the  flag,  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union  (nearly  as  the  ideal  could  be  symbolized  in 
the  lieat  of  the  drum),  to  the  burying  places  in  the  vicinity,  where  the  flowers  with  which  all  were 
provided  were  strewn  in  silence  upon  the  graves,  among  which  were  those  of  a  soldier  of  the 
civil  war  and  one  of  Custer's  most  trusted  scouts— Billy  Jackson,  one  of  the  Piegan  people. 

Owing  to  the  nearness  of '* the  camps'' where  for  several  weeks  prior  to  July  4  the  people 
were  preparing  for  the  annual  medicine  lodge,  with  its  dances,  incantations,  consecrations,  and 
other  ceremonial  rites,  the  minds  of  the  children  were  too  much  diverted  to  admit  of  the  drill 
necessarv  to  maintain  the  excellence  of  the  exercises  with  which  the  school  has  been  wont  to 
close.  Toe  boys  especially  were  determined  to  witness  these  scenes,  and  to  do  so  would  absent 
themselves  without  permission,  regardless  of  their  school  dutiea  When  remonstrated  wiUi 
they  would  become  sullen  and  disinclined  to  apply  themselves  to  any  task  aside  from  the  dttUy 
routine.    In  this  respect  matters  are  growing  worse  as  the  years  advance. 

In  the  industrial  departments  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  quality  of  the  same  fell  below 
that  of  other  years.  This  was  owing  largelv  to  that  indifference  which  frequently  attends  a 
fixed  purpose  to  quit  the  service  or  secure  a  change  and  the  changes  incident  thereto. 

By  culling  the  school  herd  each  fall  and  turning  in  at  the  agency  for  beef  the  matured  steers 
and  inferior  cows,  we  carry  from  year  to  year  about  100  head  of  exceedingly  fine-grade  cattle. 
No  better  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  maipificent  cattle  country.  To  take  these  through 
the  winter  requires  about  100  tons  of  hay.  which  we  are  usually  able  to  put  up  on  the  school 
premises  with  the  school  help. 

While  several  children  were  sufficiently  ill  to  warrant  their  release  before  the  cloee  of  the 
year,  there  were  only  two  cases  of  serious  sickness  and  no  deaths. 

Early  in  the  year  the  new  school  plant  was  in  the  mind  and  on  the  lips  of  every  one  at  the 
BchooL,  while  the  people  outside  seemed  equally  interested.  All  indulged  the  fond  hope  that 
another  year  would  see  the  school  safely  ensconced  in  the  new  building  "  on  the  flowery  banks 
of  the  limpid,  rippling  Cut  Bank,  surrounded  by  its  noble  forest  trees  which  cool  in  summer 
and  shelter  in  winter.^'  Alas  for  that  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.  The  disap- 
pointment may  have  had  something  to  do  in  prompting  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  for  a  new 
field  of  adventure. 

Thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have  thus  far  shown  in  the  school  under  your  supervision, 
and  wishing  you  every  suooees  in  the  arduous  work  of  administering  affairs  In  ^e  interest  of 
the  Fiegan,  1  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  W.  H.  Matbon,  Superintendent 

J.  H.  MONTSATH,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  CROW  AGENCY. 

Cbow  Agency,  Mont..  August  27, 1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instmctionB,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  a  report 
npon  the  conditions  existing  on  this  reservation  during  the  oast  year: 

Irrigation  and  farming. — Constrncted  ditches  enabled  the  Indians  to  produce  a 
bonntifnl  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  From  the  wheat  raised  they  furnished 
the  Cheyenne  Indians  with  240,000  pounds  of  flour  and  the  Government  school 
and  agency  at  this  point  with  210,000  pounds,  a  total  of  450,000  pounds,  besides 
supplying  themselves  and  traders  on  this  reservation  from  their  flouring  mill. 
Their  wheat  brought  them  on  the  average  $1.85  per  hundredweight.  Their  oats 
supplied  all  demands  on  the  reservation,  as  did  also  their  hay. 

Tne  uncompleted  work  of  most  vital  importance  at  the  present  time  is  a  ditch 
covering  the  Big  Horn  Valley  from  the  mountains  down  some  85  miles  and  water- 
ing some  47, (XK)  acres  of  the  choicest  agricultural  lands.  This  work  e^ould  be 
given  all  possible  assistance,  as  when  completed  the  head  of  each  family  in  the 
tribe  will  be  provided  with  agricultural  lands  from  which  can  be  produced  those 
commodities  mo^t  profitable  in  Montana,  viz,  wheat  for  flour  atid  hav  and  oats 
for  the  wintering  of  stock  with  which  their  range  lands  may  be  ntilized. 

Cattle  and  hones.— The  results  from  the  cattle,  considering  the  present  size  of  the 
herd,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  from  their  shipments  and  issues  $.')6,000  were 
realized.  The  horse  question  appeared  a  most  serious  one,  as  some  :io,000  or  40,000 
head  of  inbred  Indian  ponies  were  running  on  the  range,  eating  off  the  grass  from 
the  cattle.  During  the  past  year  some  12,000  head  have  been  disposed  of,  bringing 
good  prices  considering  the  quality— $8  for  yearlings  and  from  $5  to  |10  for  the 
balance. 

Allotmonts.— Practical  experience  has  proven  beyond  any  doubt  the  advisability 
of  allotting  in  severalty  as  applied  to  this  tribe.  There  are  in  each  of  the  five 
farming  districts  on  this  reservation  community  farms  worked  by  those  to  whom 
no  allotment  of  lands  has  as  yet  been  made,  and  also  those  residing  on  and  farm- 
ing their  own  allotments,  and  the  greater  interest  taken  and  the  greater  results 
shown  by  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  community  farms  makes  most  apparent 
the  great  importance  of  completing  at  as  early  date  as  possible  and  allotting  in 
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severalty  to  the  balance.  When  this  is  done  greater  care  than  formerly  shonld  be 
taken  and  better  work  performed  in  the  diyuion  of  the  lands,  as  serions  compli- 
cations have  arisen  through  faulty  surveys  and  descriptions  of  lands. 

The  agreement  as  entered  into  between  the  Crows  and  the  commission  appointed 
for  treating  with  them  provides  for  the  sale  to  the  GK>vemmeut  of  the  northern 
portion  of  tnis  reservation,  some  1,100,000  acres  available  for  farming  and  ^n^zing 
of  stock.  This  portion  of  the  reservation  the  Crows  do  not  need,  as  they  still  have 
left  over  3,000,000  acres,  or  some  1,500  acres  of  land  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  tribe.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  Indians  from  the  sale  are 
most  adyantageous  and  the  Government  secures  full  value  for  its  money. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  has  been  fair,  though  tubercular  troubles  of  serious  form 
are  frequently  met  with.  In  March  last  smallpox  appeared.  The  Indians  obey- 
ing instructions  readily  it  was  easily  controlled,  and  after  19  cases  of  Indians  and 
5  of  whites  was  entirely  stamped  out. 

School.— At  the  outbreak  of  smallpox  the  schools  were  doing  excellent  work,  but 
being  in  such  badly  crowded  condition  it  was  essential  that  tbey  be  dismissed,  as 
had  ttie  epidemic  broken  out  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  care  for  them  witii 
the  limited  space. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  assistance  rendered,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

«i.  E.  Edwards, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  FLATHEAD  AGENCY. 

Jocko,  Fij^thead  Aqbncy,  Mont.,  September  17, 1900, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  conditions 
existing  at  this  agency. 

The  Indfans  of  this  reservation  consist  of  five  tribes,  as  follows :  Flathead,  Koo- 
tenai, Pend  d'  Oreille,  Spokan,  and  Lower  Kalispel,  their  total  population  being 
l,e21. 

Conditions  have  not  materially  changed  during  the  past  year.  Crops  haye  been 
fairly  good  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation  has  considerably  increased.  The 
ranges  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  unusually  copious  rains,  and  notwith- 
standing their  overstocked  condition  have  improTed.  The  winter  was  mild  and 
cattle  wintered  well. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  x)eople  is  not  so  marked  as  I  should 
desire  to  report.  The  great  needs  of  this  reservation  are  four  in  number,  as  fol- 
lows :  Surveying  and  allotting  of  the  lands,  a  system  of  irrigation,  the  ridding  of 
the  ranges  of  the  thousands  of  worthless  ponies,  and  a  large  and  commodious 
boarding  school.  E^h  of  these  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of 
these  people.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  tbey  will  ever  become  self-supporting 
until  the  lands  have  been  allotted  and  a  system  of  irrigation  provided,  so  that  afl 
may  have  farms  and  homes,  and  their  civilization  must  necessarily  be  greatly 
retarded  unless  schools  are  established. 

The  lands  of  this  reservation  that  are  productive  without  irrigation  are  largely 
in  the  hands  of  white  men  and  the  more  advanced  mixed  bloods,  leaving  only  the 
arid  lands  for  the  young  Indians  and  the  cominp^  generations.  The  allotting  of 
thase  lands  would  cut  down  the  large  tracts  now  m  the  possession  of  these  people 
to  the  amount  to  which  they  would  be  legally  entitled,  and  the  balance  would 
then  be  subject  to  settlement  by  those  now  without  farms. 

To  provitle  for  others,  a  systematic  irrigation  system  should  be  commenced. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  lie  idle,  that  with  water  could  be  made 
prodnctive  and  valuable.  A  part  at  least  of  this  land  should  be  reclaimed  to  pro- 
vide farms  for  the  several  hundred  young  Indians  now  without  them. 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  rid  the  ranges  of 
some  of  the  worthless  horses  that  infest  them.  Some  success  has  attended  these 
efforts,  and  bat  for  the  opi)osition  of  some  of  the  owners  substantial  progress 
would  have  been  made.  Nearly  4, 000  head  have  been  sold  during  the  year;  how- 
ever, they  are  so  numerous  that  the  increase  has  nearly  equaled  the  sales.  They 
are  a  great  detriment  to  the  ranges,  which  they  are  gradually  but  surely  destroy- 
ing, thus  supplanting  the  highly  remunerative  cattle  business  and  without  profit 
to  their  ownerB.  The  agent  should  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  them  and  inrest 
the  proceeds  in  cattle. 

The  appropriation  fcr  maintaining  the  contract  school  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission 
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having  been  discontinned  leaves  the  reservation  entirely  without  school  facili- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  a  small  day  school  at  the  agency  and  a  limited  number 
of  children  which  the  Jesuit  fathers  still  continue  to  provide  for.  Considering 
the  large  number  of  children  here  of  school  age,  the  necessity  for  immediate  pro- 
vision by  the  Gh)vemment  is  apparent,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  action  will  soon 
be  taken  to  this  end. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  consideration  given  me 
in  the  past  by  your  office. 

have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Smead, 
U.  S,  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  .£3lFfairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belknap  Aoenct, 
Harlem,  Mont.,  August  15,  1900, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  dated  June  1, 
1900, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1900.  Owing  to  the  fact  of  having  assumed  charge  on 
July  1,  my  observations  have  not  been  sufficient  to  make  an  extended  report; 
consequently  I  can  refer  only  to  the  conditions  as  shown  by  the  agency  records 
and  to  the  needs  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Agensy. — The  agency  is  located  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  reservation, 
on  Milk  River,  4  miles  south  of  Harlem,  Choteau  County,  which  is  the  post-office 
and  telegraphic  address,  also  shipping  point,  via  the  Great  Northern  Railwav. 

The  buildings  constituting  the  agency  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  the 
plant  as  a  whole  is  m  fair  condition.  The  most  serious  drawback  is  the  water 
supply. 

80  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  lack  of  water  facilities  by  former 
agents  that  anything  I  might  offer  ou  the  subject  would  only  be  reiteration.  The 
agency  is  wholly  without  fire  protection,  and  should  a  fire  occur  it  would  be 
impossible  to  save  the  agency  from  total  loss.  In  order  to  lessen  this  danger  I 
have  submitted  plans  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  water-supply 
system,  to  consist  of  a  1,000-barrel  water  tank,  to  be  connected  with  the  present 
school  water  system,  from  which  a  supply  can  be  had  for  distribution.  Fire 
hydrants  will  be  placed  at  convenient  points  about  the  agency,  and  if  the  filter 
cistern  proposition  for  the  school  is  authorized  and  approved  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  water  can  be  secured  for  domestic  use  and  fire  protection,  and  haulir>g 
drinking  water  from  a  spring  7  miles  distant  from  the  agency  will  be  dispensed 
with,  thereby  saving  in  labor,  forage  for  horses,  and  depreciation  in  value  of 
property  in  connection  therewith,  at  least  10  per  cent  annually  of  the  amount 
invested  in  the  water  supply  system  as  proposed.  I  trust  it  will  be  authorized  to 
be  constructed  during  the  present  workmg  season. 

Ceosoi. — The  census  taken  on  June  30  last  shows  the  following: 

Qrosventi-e 603 

Assiniboin _ 604 


Totel  (males,  613;  females,  684) 1,297 

Children  between  6  and  18  years  of  age: 

Male 172 

Female 148 


Total 320 

There  were  28  births  during  the  year  and  38  deaths  from  all  causes. 
SarningB.— During  the  year  ending  June  30  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  earned: 

From  sale  of — 

450,775  pounds  gross  beef $16,502.34 

177,395  feet  of  lumber 3,660.70 

80,000  pounds  of  oats 1,000.00 

Hay,  stone,  sand,  and  gravel 833.00 

By  labor  on  irrigating  di tones 7,805.73 

By  freighting 911.47 

Total 80,308.24 
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The  above  exhibit  shows  a  healthy  oondition  in  the  matter  of  progress  among 
these  people. 

Fanning  and  itoek  nifing. — The  present  season  has  been  the  most  disastrous  thia 
section  of  Montana  has  experienced  since  it  was  settled  np.  Lack  of  rain  and  hot 
winds  have  caused  almost  a  total  failure  of  crops,  and  except  where  irrigating  has 
been  practicable  the  Indians  will  have  bat  little  to  show  for  their  labor  in  planting 
last  spring.  The  hay  crop  is  likewise  a  failure;  that  being  harvested  by  the 
Indians  to  feed  their  stock  during  the  coming  winter  is  last  year's  grass  cured  on 
the  stem. 

As  a  consequence  much  suffering  and  great  loss  is  anticipated  to  live  stock  next 
winter,  as  the  ranges  are  bare,  either  from  drought  or  prairie  fires.  In  order  to 
curtail  this  probable  loss  I  have  advised  the  Indians  to  sell  all  their  available  beef 
stock,  and  as  I  am  authorized  to  purchase  500,000  pounds  of  gross  beef  from  them 
this  will  reduce  their  herds  so  they  will  have  but  few  left  aside  from  their  breed- 
ing stock  and  yearlings.  This  action  will  have  the  effect  to  lessen  their  sales  next 
vear;  bnt  the  leading  cattlemen  of  this  State  are  going  upon  this  idea,  and  I 
beUeve  it  is  a  good  one. 

Irrigation. — The  construction  of  authorized  irrigating  systems  on  the  reservation 
is  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit  and  due  progress  is  being 
made.  The  aystem  known  as  No.  1,  in  the  Milk  River  Valley,  will  be  completed 
this  fall,  and  system  No.  2,  at  Warm  Springs,  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to 
operate  in  part  next  spring.  When  completed  these  systems  will  irrigate  suffi- 
cient lan<i  on  the  reservation  to  make  the  hay  crop  an  absolute  certainty  and  will 
afford  the  Indians  facilities  to  go  ahead  with  stock  growing,  the  industry  best 
adapted  to  this  part  of  Montana  and  the  only  profitable  occupation  for  the  IndiiuiB 
of  this  reservation  to  follow. 

Bdnoation. — The  work  at  the  industrial  boarding  school  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  Bupervision  of  Mr.  Frank  Kyselka,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Frank  Terry  in  March 
laat. 

With  a  capacity  of  98,  this  school  has  kept  np  an  average  attendance  of  991. 
Thia  number  will  be  increased  during  the  current  year  by  reason  of  an  additional 
school  building  now  being  erected  under  contract,  which  when  completed  will 
afford  accommodations  for  150  pupils,  and  these  can  readily  be  secured  from  the 
298  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation. 

The  school  is  very  much  in  need  of  improvement  in  the  matter  of  pure  water 
and  seweraj^e.  Plans  and  estimates  for  a  filter  cistern,  also  a  sewer  system,  have 
been  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  it  is  to  l^e  hoped  that  authority  will 
be  granted  in  the  near  future  for  the  conslrnc-tion  of  both. 

The  superintendent's  report,  which  is  forwarded  herewith,  deals  with  the  school 
work  in  aetail. 

St.  Pauls  Mission  contract  school,  located  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Rowan  Catholic  Church,  has  maintained  an 
averM^e  attendance  during  the  year  of  95+  with  a  contract  for  24  pupils.  Under 
the  administration  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Mackin  they  have  had  a  successful  year. 
The  mission  people  are  doing  good  work  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation, 
and  are  worthy  of  commendation. 

Indian  jadget.— In  reading  reports  of  Indian  agents  at  agencies  where  courts  of 
Indian  offenses  are  established,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  disposition  of  cases  of 
minor  infractions  of  the  laws  among  the  Indians,  by  the  Indian  judges,  was  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  and  had  a  wholesome  effect  among  the  tnbes  where  such 
courts  are  in  vogue.  The  Indians  here  look  upon  the  matter  with  favor,  and  I 
have  requested  and  received  authority  to  employ  three  Indian  judges  and  establish 
a  court  to  sit  upon  cases  covered  by  its  jurisdiction  in  the  regulations. 

Polioe.— The  Indians  comprising  the  police  force  seem  to  be  intelligent,  efficient, 
and  ready  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  them.  I  have  re<iue6ted  that  they  be 
equipped  with  modern  firearms,  as  those  now  in  use  are  old  and  utterly  worthless 
as  a  protection. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  Inspector  Graves,  who  visited  this  agency  the  early 
part  of  July  last,  for  valuable  suggestions:  and  have  to  thank  your  office  for 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  granting  authorities  for  needed  improvements. 

Census  statistics,  and  report  of  Superintendent  Kyselka  herewith  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  L.  Bridoemazv, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PORT  BELKNAP  SCHOOL. 

Fort  Belknap  Boarding  School, 

Harlem^  Mont.^  August  lU^  1900. 

Stk.  I  bavo  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1900. 
Many  of  the  discooraging  conditions  met  with  npon  my  arrival  here  on  March  3,  lOOO.  have  been 
remiHiied,  and  the  outlook  is  now  bright  for  continued  success  and  improvement  during  the 
coming  year. 

Atteadanoe.— The  averatfe  for  the  school  year,  99f ,  was  greater  than  the  rated  capacity  of  the 
school    Runaways  are  almost  unknown. 

Haalth.— The  pupils  have  had  remarkably  good  health,  considering  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  school,  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  poor  sewen^  system,  which  empties  the  waste 
water  from  kitchen,  laundry,  and  washroom  into  the  open  fields  near  the  river,  about  ISO  yards 
from  the  buildings.  Sewer  gas  and  unpleasant  odors  from  evaporating  sewage  are  among  the 
objectionable  features  of  tne  system.  The  Indians  of  the  reservation  seem  predisposed  to 
scrofula  and  kindred  diseases,  and  some  of  the  pnpils  have  glandular  swellings  and  sores,  so 
that  proper  sanitation  is  esi>ecial1y  important.  There  were  no  deaths  at  the  school,  but  one 
pupil,  taken  homo  by  her  parents,  has  since  died.  The  agency  physician  has  responded 
promptly  to  all  calls. 

Indnstnal  work.— Stock:  The  principal  industry  in  this  vicinity  in  stock  raising,  and  training  in 
this  line  is  of  great  practical  value.  The  school  owns  a  good  herd  of  cattle,  besides  enough  pigs 
and  chickens  to  constmie  all  waste  food  from  the  tables  and  surplus  from  school  garden. 
Sixteen  cows  are  milked  at  present. 

Ou^en:  The  putting  in  of  the  big  irrigation  system  necessitated  the  fencing  in  of  a  new  gar- 
den of  about  15  acres,  on  which  an  immense  crop  of  vegetablen  and  fruit  will  be  produceoL  in 
spite  of  insects  and  drought.  Aside  from  its  educational  value  to  punils,  the  garaen  is  a  fine 
oDJect  lesson  to  the  older  Indians,  who  will  soon  begin  to  cultivate  land  in  this  vicinity.  If  the 
irrigating  pump  and  machinery  is  moved  onto  the  new  dam  and  run  by  a  boiler  burning  soft 
coal,  it  will  be  possible  to  raise  large  crops  of  hay,  eT&ii><  &nd  garden  produce  at  slight  expense. 
It  does  not  pay  to  try  to  raise  grain  for  the  school  when  wood,  at  $0  per  cord,  is  required  to  run 
the  irrigating  machinery. 

Shoe  and  harness  shop:  Some  new  work  and  much  repairing  of  shoes  and  harness  have  been 
done  for  the  school,  agency,  and  Indians  during  the  year.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  old  shop 
building  by  fire,  the  shoemaker  and  assistants  have  been  kept  busy  makiiig  repairs  and 
improvements  to  the  school  plant,  etc. 

Laundry:  A  new  building  is  needed,  the  old  one  being  poorly  constructed  of  frame,  torrid  in 
summer  and  frigid  in  winter.  It  Is  also  used  as  a  bathroom,  Water  is  heated  in  cauldrons, 
and  the  furnaces  smoke  very  badly.  A  good  water  heater,  burning  soft  coal,  would  be  an  eco- 
nomical investment. 

Sewing  room:  The  usual  sewing,  darning,  and  mending  has  been  done.  Some  of  the  girls 
purchased  material  and  made  the»'  own  dresses,  under  the  supervision  of  the  seamstress. 

Kitchen:  Verv  little  special  instruction  in  cooking  was  given,  as  there  is  only  one  range  for 
pupils  and  employees.  Baking  was  done  by  two  Indian  assistants,  under  the  direction  of  the 
cook. 

Engineering:  The  engineer  and  superintendent  of  irrigation  has  snccessf  nlly  run  the  irriga- 
tion pump,  filled  the  water  tank,  ana  kept  the  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems  in  rei)air. 

Literary  work.— Good  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  during  the  year.  A  literary  society 
was  organized  among  the  pupils  after  I  took  charge,  and  was  successfully  conducted  during 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  Semimonthly  meetings  were  held,  and  a  varied  programme 
of  songs,  redtatinns,  debates,  and  spelliUj^  matches  was  presented.  Socials  were  held  on  alter- 
nate Friday  evenings,  and  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils. 

Sunday-school  work  was  carried  on  during  tne  year,  and  thanks  are  due  to  Rev.  Edwin  M. 
Ellis,  Sunday-school  missionary,  for  an  inspiring  sermon  and  talks,  as  well  as  for  a  generous 
supply  of  papers  and  helps.    Exercises,  religious  or  ethical,  were  held  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 

{mpils  were  encouraged  to  attend  church  services,  although  the  opportunities  to  do  so  are  rather 
imited. 

Improvomonts.— Through  the  efforts  of  your  predecessor,  Luke  C.  Hays,  and  the  kindness  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  two  substantial  and  much-needed  improvements  nave  been  provided  for 
the  school.  An  addition  to  the  main  building  containing  two  rooms  and  a  basement,  about  14  by 
18  feet,  was  bnUt  this  spring,  and  a  new  school  building  is  now  in  progress  of  erection.  As 
soon  as  the  new  sewerage  syst-em  is  authorized,  it  is  the  intention  to  xnace  bathtubs  and  closets 
in  the  new  addition,  which  will  add  much  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  girls.  The  old  wash 
room  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  reading  and  sitting  room,  unless  the  school  should  become  over- 
crowded,  as  I  wish  to  make  the  building  as  pleasant  and  homelike  as  possible.  A  plasterer  was 
employed  for  several  days  in  making  mucn- needed  repairs  to  walls  and  ceilings,  and  the  two 
brick  Duildings  are  now  in  good  condition. 

Employees  of  the  school  have  occupied  their  spare  time  in  making  many  minor  improve- 
menta  such  as  building  a  cattle  shed,  about  40  by  76  feet,  painting  roofs,  buildings,  and  water 
tank,  making  fences,  skylight,  and  windows,  whitewashing,  papering,  cutting  new  doors,  oiling 
floors,  repairing  chimneys,  wainscoting,  laying  new  floors,  etc.  An  old  playhouse,  used  as  a 
storage  room  i6r  odds  and  ends,  was  cleaned  out  and  fltted  with  shelves,  and  makes  a  good 
warehouse.  The  old  warehouse,  Improved  with  a  new  floor,  side  walls,  and  chimney,  will  make 
a  first-class  shoe  and  harness  shop  when  the  ceiling  is  put  in,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  lumber 
can  lie  obtained. 

Hoods.— First  and  foremost,  a  new  sewerage  system,  which  should  be  completed  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  Present  conditions  are  a  serious  menace  to  health.  A  new  laundry  buHdlng 
with  modem  equipment  should  be  provided.  A  carpenter  and  paint  shop  with  storage  room  for 
storm  windows  and  shedA,  stoves,  building  material,  etc.,  U  greatly  needed,  the  old  building, 
also  used  as  a  f^oe  shop,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  We  ought  to  have  a  larger  kitchen  lor 
pupils  and  a  separate  one  for  tne  mes;*.  The  old  kitchen  should  oe  used  as  an  additional  dining 
room,  the  present  c^apacity  being  only  hT.  The  second  fioor  of  the  laundry  building  should  pro- 
vide for  sewing  room  and  employees*  quarters.  The  basement  should  contain  boilers  to  heat  the 
entire  schoqlplant  and  run  the  laundry  machinery;  and  adequate  bathing  facilities  should  be 
provided.  The  laundry  should  be  closer  to  the  main  building  and  the  new  kitchens  should  con- 
nect the  two.  .         ,  ,       ^     , ,     ^     - 

The  water  system  should  be  improved  and  water  taken  from  the  river  above  thp  school  instead 
of  b«^low,  as  at  present.  The  centrifugal  pump  should  be  placed  on  or  near  the  dam,  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  bum  coal  instead  of  wood. 
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Storm  windows  should  be  provided  for  all  dormitories  and  dininer  room.  BidewaUcs  should  be 
repaired  and  extended.  A  new  fence  would  greatly  improve  the  looks  of  the  school,  the  old  one 
belnff  about  worn  out.  If  revolving  storm  doors,  such  as  are  used  in  Qovernment  buildings  in 
Duluth  and  other  Northern  cities,  are  not  furnished,  as  reque.sted,  storm  houses  must  bo  pro 
vided  for,  as  the  old  ones,  very  poor  at  the  best,  are  now  practically  worthless.  An  outhouse 
befirun  last  fall  should  be  completed,  and  a  small  house  built  for  the  hose  irart.   Some  of  the  f ore- 

f:orng  imprr^vements  could  be  made  by  employees  if  the  material  was  furnished,  and  I  respect- 
ully  suggest  that  authority  be  obtained  to  purchase  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  for  the  purxx>se. 
SmployMi.— The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  force  of  employees,  to 
most  of  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  the  success  of  their  departments  and  the  good  results 
accomplished.  There  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of  musical  talent,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  changes  are  made  in  the  force  of  employees.  The  lack  of  a  leader  and  instructor  has  pre- 
vented the  reorganization  of  the  school  band. 

OoBolnsioo.— Sincere  thanks  are  due  to  yourself  and  to  the  agency  clerks  and  other  employees 
for  unfailing  oourteinr,  iriTifinA«i,  and  consideration  in  all  dealings  with  the  schooL 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  Ktbxlka,  SuperintendenL 
M.  L.  Bridqkman,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOE  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Fort  Pbck  Agency,  Mont.,  August  l,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30: 

Population.— There  are  two  tribes  at  this  agency;  the  Assiniboin,  nnmbering  619, 
and  the  Yankton,  numbering  1.134.    There  are  401  children  of  school  age. 

SMorvation. — The  reservation  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Mon- 
tana. It  extends  100  miles  east  and  west  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  40  miles  north 
from  the  river.  The  Indians  are  mainly  located  along  the  river.  This  is  a  glaz- 
ing country  and  adapted  only  to  stock  growing.  Agriculture  without  irrigation 
is  a  failure.  As  a  grazing  country  the  reservation  is  unexcelled  by  any  part  of 
eastern  Montana.    It  is  well  watered  and  fairly  well  timbered. 

BdnoatioiL^The  largest  Indian  reservation  school  is  located  at  this  agency.  We 
have  not  only  the  largest,  but  also  the  best  school.  Last  year  we  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  242,  and  an  average  attendance  of  181.8.  I  think  every  Indian  pupil  of 
school  a^  and  of  sound  health  attended  our  school  last  year  or  some  of  the  non- 
reservation  schools. 

Two  new  dormitories  were  built  last  year,  and  a  good  water  and  sewer  system 
put  io.  The  dormitories  have  a  capacity  of  about  IGO.  The  balance  of  the  school 
plant  consists  of  the  old  Camp  Poplar  River  military  post.  These  buildings 
amount  to  nothing.  They  were  abaodoned  by  the  military  in  1893  as  uninhabit- 
able and  unsafe,  yet  an  Indian  school  has  been  maintained  in  these  same  buildings 
since  that  time.  They  ought  to  have  l)een  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  long  ago. 
They  are  unsanitary  and  unsafe,  and  it  is  only  a  qnestiou  of  time  when  we  will 
have  an  accident  with  them  which  will  involve  the  loss  of  life. 

In  addition  to  the  .agencv  school.  Valley  County  maintains  a  public  school, 
which  is  attended  by  the  children  of  the  employees  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  some 
of  the  children  of  white  men  who  have  married  Indian  women.  School  has  been 
taught  during  the  last  vear  by  Miss  Mae  Russell,  and  has  been  very  successful. 

At  Wolf  Point  Mrs.  C.  D.  King  and  Miss  Abby  Miller,  who  are  missionaries  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  conduct  a  dav  school.  Their  schoolroom  work  has  been 
excellent,  but  they  have  to  depend  for  tneir  support  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
'*  brethren  "  in  the  East,  and  the  result  has  been  that  tne  children  have  been  indif- 
ferentlv  fed  and  indifferently  clothed.  I  dislike  very  much  to  say  this,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  fact  of  the  case.  The  children  in  their  school  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  put  in  the  agency  school  at  Poplar. 

Agency  work— During  the  past  year  the  work  has  been  merely  routine;  no 
improvements  of  any  character  have  been  undertaken.  We  have  tried  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  garden  and  take  care  of  their  stock,  and  have  had  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success  in  that  line,  and  that  is  all  we  have  done. 

Pdiee.— Nineteen  police  are  employed  at  this  agency,  and  they  are  efficient, 
reliable,  and  I  do  not  think  could  be  improved  upon  at  all. 

In  my  annual  report  two  years  ago  I  said  that  their  duties  should  be  more 
closely  defined  by  law.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  h»s  decided  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Bad  Elk  that  an  Indian  policeman  has  no 
authority  whatever  in  law  to  arrest  anyone.  Thus  we  have  this  condition  of 
affairs  confronting  us:  You  instruct  uie  to  employ  certain  persons  as  policemen. 
You  arm  these  police  with  Springfield  rifles  and  Colt  revolvers,  and  you  order  me 
to  have  them  execute  certain  duties.    At  the  same  time  when  they  attempt  to 
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carry  out  the  regulations  and  instrnctionfl  which  yon  have  issued  they  do  it  at 
their  own  peril. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  jud^s  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses. 
Fortunately  we  have  had  no  trouble  of  any  kind  either  with  the  police  or  the 
judges  of  the  Indian  court,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  trouble  will 
arise. 

Some  definite  provision  should  be  made  by  law  whereby  an  agent  should  be 
authorized  to  issue  a  warrant  and  a  policeman  be  authorized  to  serve  it  and  an 
In^an  court  authorized  to  hear  the  case.  This  would  protect  all  parties  and  put 
the  entire  business  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Soligum.— The  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  denominations  maintain 
missionaries  at  this  agency.  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  that  these 
missionaries  are  doing.  In  my  opinion  the  work  of  the  missionaries  is  more  valu- 
able and  more  beneficial  to  the  Indians  than  the  work  of  the  agency  employees. 
In  my  report  last  year  I  said  that  the  gospel  was  doing  more  for  these  x>eople  than 
the  GoTernment,  and  I  now  desire  to  reiterate  the  statement. 

Employees. — The  employees  at  both  the  agency  and  school  have  been  efficient  and 
faithful  and  all  that  conld  be  desired.  All  of  them  came  to  the  agency  by  appoint- 
ments made  by  previous  agents  or  through  civil-service  appointments.  No  agent 
in  the  service  has  been  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  good  employees  than  I  have 
been. 

Beoomiiieiidations.—  I  note  that  the  last  Indian  appropriation  bill  contains  a  clause 
which  empowers  the  ScK^retary  of  the  Interior  to  send  an  Indian  inspector  to  this 
agency  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  for  ceding  a  part  of  their  land 
to  the  United  States.  I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  the  Government  purchas- 
ing part  of  the  lands  thf^y  purchase  the  entire  reservation  and  abandon  this  agency. 
The  Assiniboin  should  l>e  sent  to  Fort  Belknap  Agency  and  the  Yankton  to 
Standing  Rock.  The  agents  at  these  reservations  could  handle  these  Indians  as 
well  as  not,  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
could  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  thus  removed. 

Inspeetion.— Supervisor  Conser  and  Inspector  McConnell  have  visited  the  agency 
during  the  year.  Dr.  Gates  and  Major  Pratt  visited  the  agency  for  a  few  days 
during  August  of  last  year.  I  was  not  at  the  agency  at  the  time  of  their  visit  and 
regret  very  much  that  I  failed  to  meet  them. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  R.  A.  Soobey, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  July  16, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  conditions  upon  this  reservation  since  last 
annual  report.  Indians  and  whites  have  been  patiently  awaiting  the  final  settle- 
ment with  land  owners. 

This  being  a  very  unusually  dry  season  some  gardens  were  failures:  thoee  on  low 
bottoms  or  where  they  put  water  on  their  gardens  raised  fairly  good  crops;  (]uite 
a  good  many  neglected  their  gardens,  as  they  were  engaged  in  messiah  or  ghost 
dancing. 

The  police  have  been  unable  entirely  to  stop  this  dancing.  Porcupine  and 
eight  others  are  now  off  the  reservation  without  authority;  they  are  reported 
by  their  followers  who  are  here  that  they  have  gone  to  be  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  Indians  and  then  the  whites  will  be  swept  from  the  earth. 

The  schools  have  b^en  doing  good  work;  the  agency  day  school  shows  a  gain 
in  attendance  over  last  year.  The  capacity  is  32.  and  very  often  a  greater  number 
has  been  in  attendance.  The  mission  school  on  Tongue  River,  under  the  Ursuline 
nuns,  had  an  average  attendance  of  65,  of  which  18  were  in  attendance  under 
contract  by  the  Government;  a  total  of  about  100  children  attending  both  schools 
out  of  about  400  children  of  school  age. 

The  agency  buildings  are  log,  except  the  agent's  dwelling,  warehouse,  and 
sranary.  None  of  the  buildings  are  in  good  condition;  repairs  are  badly  needed 
on  them  to  preserve  them  and  to  place  them  in  proper  shape  for  occupancy  and 
to  conduct  tne  >msiness  of  the  agency  in. 
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The  south  line  of  the  reflervation  shonld  be  ran  and  fenced,  as  there  are  large 
bands  of  cattle  and  horses  moving  in  on  that  part  of  the  reservation,  it  being 
impossible  to  keep  them  back  without  employing  line  riders,  and  I  have  no 
authority  to  employ  men  for  such  purposes. 

The  census  shows  a  population  of  1,379,  an  increase  of  16  over  last  year,  there 
being  656  males  and  723  females. 

The  earnings  of  the  Indians  from  freighting,  sales  of  hay,  wood,  etc.,  was 
t6,248. 

I  forward  inclosed  report  and  recommendations  of  teacher  of  agency  day  school 
and  request  that  his  recommendations  be  acted  ux>on. 

Respectfully  submitted.  J.  L.  Clifford, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMBfissioNER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  TEACHER  OF  TONGUE  RIVER  DAY  SCHOOL- 

ToNOUE  RiVEB  Agency,  Mont.,  JulyS^  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  agency  day  school  located  at 
Tongae  River  Agency,  Mont. : 

BmldinKt.— This  school  consists  of  one  building  of  logs  containing  three  rooms,  viz,  one  school- 
room, one  sewing  room,  and  one  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

Oapadty.— The  capacity  of  this  school  is  33.  The  schoolroom  will  accommodate  this  number 
comfortably,  but  the  other  rooms  are  too  small. 

Attendanee.— The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  past  year  was  28^,  a  gain  of  nearly  1  over 
the  year  before. 

LiUrmry.— The  literary  work  of  the  school  was  more  satisfactorv  than  before,  as  we  received 
some  books  and  kindergarten  material  which  were  much  needea  in  order  to  do  efficient  work. 

ladnstrial.— The  industrial  work  for  the  boys  was  about  the  same  as  heretofore.  In  the  garden 
we  raised  about  1,200  pounds  of  potatoes  and  500  pounds  of  turnips,  besides  an  abundance  of 
early  vegetables.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  efficiency  of  this  school  could  be  much  improved  by 


providing  facilities  for  instruction  in  woodwork. 
The  gins  did  mon 


more  in  the  industrial  line  than  heretofore,  as  we  had  an  abundance  of  water  at 
the  Hcfibol.  which  enabled  us  to  bathe  the  children  and  wash  their  clothes  each  week.  During 
the  cold  winter  months,  when  we  had  more  than  our  full  capacity,  the  weeklv  washing  amounted 
to  about  86  suits  of  underwear,  15  to  20  aprons,  20  boys*  shirts,  overalls,  shawls,  towels,  socks, 
and  stockings,  all  of  which  had  to  be  done  on  two  washboards  since  Jsnuary,  our  waging 
machine  giving  out  then. 

Besides  assisting  at  the  washing  and  ironing,  the  girls  helped  to  prepare  the  lunch,  did  the 
general  housework,  and  made  the  following  articles  in  the  sewing  room :  Seventy  salts  underwear, 
w  boys*  shirts,  50  girls*  dresses,  23  overalls,  22  aprons,  9  pants,  20  towels,  28  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases; 118  mother:**  dresses,  they  furnishing  material.  Mending  took  up  a  good  part  of  the  girls* 
time  in  addition  to  the  other  work. 

Mothers*  mMtinrs.— We  attempted  to  have  mothers*  meetingsatdifferent  times,  but  they  were  uot 
a  success,  so  instead  we  had  the  mothers  come  one  or  two  at  a  time  to  assist  in  doing  the  general 
work  at  the  school,  and  especially  in  doing  the  washing,  which  was  too  hard  for  girls  of  the  ages 
these  are.  The  mothers  took  their  turns  in  coming.  Of  course,  all  of  them  could  not  do  this,  as 
they  had  work  of  their  own  at  home,  but  the  majority  came  willingly. 

Saslth — The  general  health  of  pupils  has  been  good,  with  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of 
whooping  cough  in  October  and  November,  which  caused  a  low  attendance  and  retarded  school 
work  for  some  time.  Another  epidemic,  of  la  grippe,  in  the  latter  -part  of  March  and  April,  again 
reduced  the  attendance.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  out  of  school  for  a  week  or  more  at  different 
times,  and  those  who  did  come  during  the  epidemic  were  too  sick  to  do  much  work. 

There  were  no  deaths  among  pupils  during  the  year. 

General  remarks.— We  acknowledge  a  visit  from  Mr.  Conser,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools,  on 
September  27,  which  resulted  in  much  good  for  the  school,  as  through  his  recommendations  we 
were  allowed  clothing,  shoes,  socks, and  stockings  for  the  children,  and  also  additional  supplies, 
consisting  of  beans,  sirup,  and  dried  fruit.  We  also  received  books,  kindergarten  materiid,  etc. ; 
all  of  which  was  needed  very  much  and  will  be  needed  again  the  next  year. 

We  shonld  bo  allowed  an  ample  supplv  of  clothing  and  provisions  for  next  year,  as  it  is  very 
necessarv  during  the  cold  winter  months  to  keep  the  children  clothed  as  warmly  as  ixiesible  in 
order  to  keep  up  an  attendance. 

I  still  recommend  that,  if  this  school  is  to  be  continued  long,  an  addition  bo  built  sufficiently 
large  for  a  laundry  and  bathroom,  as  the  washing  and  bathing  oocnpv  from  two  too  three  days 
each  week  and  have  to  be  done  in  the  sewing  room  and  kitchen,  which  are  already  too  small  for 
the  work  intended  to  be  done  in  them.  During  the  winter  this  work  makes  these  two  rooms 
insanitarv  by  keeping  them  damp,  and  still  I  regard  it  as  part  of  our  best  work. 

A  boardlns  school  of  a  capacity  of  200  or  250  pupils  is  needed  very  much  on  thi.s  reservation. 
There  are  about  375  children  of  school  age,  with  lacllities  for  schooling  38  in  the  day  school  for 
next  year. 

In  conclusion.  I  beg  to  thank  Hon.  J.  C.  Clifford,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  his  assistance 
and  courteous  conduct  toward  me  during  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  C  Koulenbeuq,  Teacher. 

The  (*<)MMismoNEK  oi*  Imhax  Affairs. 

(Through  J.  C.  Clifford,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  AOENT  FOR  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Winnebago,  Nebr.,  Auguat  20 ^  1900, 

Sir:  This  agency  comprises  two  reservations,  located  in  northeastern  Nebraska, 
and  embraces  abont  250.000  acres,  of  which  the  Winnebago  own  110,000  acres  of 
the  northern  portion  and  the  Omaha  140,000  acres  of  the  southern. 

The  eastern  portion  bordering  on  the  Missouri  River  is  quite  well  timbered. 
The  central  and  western  portions  are  made  up  of  gently  rolling  prairie  and  the 
level  valleys  of  the  numerous  streams  passing  through  the  reservation.  The 
reservation,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
State. 

The  agency  buildings  are  located  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  10  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  old  Omaha  Agency;  and,  while  the  general  agency  headquarters  are 
ut  the  Winnebago  Agency,  it  has  been  the  practice  during  the  past  year  to  transact 
the  business  for  the  Omaha  at  the  Omaha  school  which  is  located  on  the  site  of 
the  old  agency.  One  day  at  least  in  each  week  has  been  devoted  entirely  to 
transacting  the  business  for  the  Omaha  connected  with  the  leasing  of  their  aJlot- 
ments,  paying  of  rentals,  etc.;  and,  while  this  arrangement  has  caused  the  agent 
and  office  employees  much  travel,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  arrangement  has  been  very 
s  it isf  actor y,  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  the  Omaha  to  have  their  business  transacted 
at  iiome,  besides  the  great  saving  to  them  in  travel. 

CensaB: 

Omaha — 

Males  over  18  years  old 295 

Males  under  18  years  old 305 

Females  over  14  years  old 829 

Females  under  14  years  old 258 

Total 1,182 

Winnebago — 

Males  over  18  years  old 306 

Males  under  18  years  old 231 

Females  over  14  years  old 377 

Females  under  14  years 160 

Total 1,134 

School  children  6  to  16— 

Omaha 301 

Winnebago 308 

Increase  during  the  year — 

Omaha 25 

Winnebago 5 

it  is  with  a  measure  of  satisfaction  that  I  review  the  situation  at  this  agency. 
That  an  advance  has  been  made  is  undoubtedly  true,  not,  perhaps,  as  marked  as 
could  be  desired,  yet,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  a  fair  measure  of  prog- 
ress. The  actual  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  the  allottees  has  not  been  largely 
increased,  but  the  character  of  the  farming  has  been  better.  More  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  improving  of  the  homes,  more  and  better  houses  have  been  built 
than  in  former  years,  and  a  large  amount  of  their  income  derived  from  the  leasing 
of  their  surplus  lands  has  l>een  expended  in  the  purchase  of  farming  tools,  wagons, 
and  horses,  and  in  household  furniture  and  home  comforts. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  very  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  most  of  them 
are  comfortably  housed.  The  great  drawback  to  this  otherwise  pleasing  condition 
is  that  these  comforts  have  come  too  easy,  and  in  their  efforts  to  advance  to  a 
better  civilization  these  Indians  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  they  are  a  rich 
people.  A  fair  valuation  of  their  landed  property  would  give  them  not  less  than 
|2, 500  each  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  reservation,  not  taking  into 
account  the  trust  funds  held  for  them  by  the  Oovemment. 

Allotments.— Special  Agent  John  K.  Rank  n  practically  completed  the  Omaha 
allotment  last  January,  making  80>)  new  allotments  of  about  50,000  acres.  This 
used  up  the  balance  of  the  tribal  lands  held  bv  the  Omaha. 

At  this  date  the  work  of  completing  the  Winnebago  allotment  is  in  progress, 
and  doubtless  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  also  will  be  completed.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  say  that  the  work  of  completing  the  Winnebago  allotment  has  been 
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a  very  di£Qcnlt  task,  owing  to  the  conflicting  of  the  two  previous  allotments, 
requiring  an  immense  amount  of  evidence  to  be  taken  in  unraveling  the  compli- 
cations. Special  Agent  Rankin,  who  has  this  work  in  charge,  has  had  larse  expe- 
rience in  this  work,  and  I  teel  confident  that  when  his  work  is  completed  it  will 
eliminate  all  the  contests  which  have  been  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  this  office 
and  the  cause  of  bad  feeling  among  the  Indians. 

Leasing.— The  leasing  of  the  surplus  allotted  lands  is  by  far  the  most  important 
item  connected  with  the  management  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  It  not  only  involves 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  large  financial  responsibilities,  but  is  constantly 
presenting  perplexing  questions  for  adjustment  between  allottees  and  lessees,  as 
well  as  in  the  tracing  of  heirship  to  the  many  deceased  allottees,  which  is  here 
especially  difficult  on  account  of  the  lax  marriage  relations  of  these  people. 

For  a  clear  presentation  of  the  situation  at  this  agency,  in  regard  to  tue  leasing 
business,  it  is  first  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  p<»culiar  condition  existing. 
The  reservation  contains  250,000  acres,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  is  good, 
arable  land.  The  total  male  adult  population  is  about  550.  If  from  this  number 
is  taken  the  aged  men  who,  by  reason  of  physical  disability,  we  can  not  reasonably 
expect  to  cultivate  anv  considerable  portion  of  their  allotment,  and  also  those 
who  are  regularly  employed  in  other  occupations  than  farming,  we  have  left  not 
to  exceed  400  of  whom  we  can  expect  to  make  farmers,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
satisfactory  condition  if  these  400  should  occupy  and  cultivate  an  average  of  80 
acres  each.  This  would  use  up  but  82,000  acres,  leaving  218,000,  and  if  from  this 
be  taken  18,000  to  be  set  aside  as  rough  pasture  and  timber  lands,  we  yet  have  left 
a  surplus  of  200,000  acres. 

The  first  allotments  on  this  reservation  were  made  in  the  eastern  portion,  con- 
venient to  timber  and  water,  and  it  has  been  so  arranged  by  the  later  allotments 
that  most  of  the  families  have  their  allotments  divided,  B3  that  they  have  40  or  80 
acres  in  the  eastern  portion;  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  reservation  that  they  have 
erected  their  houses  and  made  their  homes.  The  eastern  part  of  the  reservation 
is  more  broken,  and  the  valleys  not  as  wide  as  in  the  central  western;  but  the  soil 
is  of  the  best,  and,  as  before  stated,  it  is  convenient  to  timber  and  therefore  more 
desirable  for  homes  for  these  people. 

When  I  assumed  chiurge  of  this  a^^ency,  some  eighteen  months  since,  I  found 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  reservation  was  and  had  been  under  lease  for  a  num- 
ber of  Years,  most  of  it  being  occupied  under  legal  and  approved  leases.  I  also 
found  tnat  a  large  proportion  of  the  allotted  lands  were  used  for  farming  purposes, 
and  that  the  land  was  well  cultivated  and  otherwise  improved;  and  that,  while 
comparatively  few  leases  expressly  provided  for  improvements  in  addition  to  the 
cash  rent,  yet  it  was  a  fact  that  in  almost  every  instance  valuable  improvements  had 
been  placed  on  the  land  and,  under  the  general  terms  of  the  lease,  these  improve- 
ments would  revert  to  the  allottee  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  These  improve- 
ments have  not  been  made  because  the  lessee  desired  to  donate  to  the  allottee;  but, 
in  order  that  he  might  derive  a  benefit  sufficient  to  pay  the  agreed  rent,  he  was 
obliged  to  break  the  land,  erect  a  house  in  which  to  live,  stables  for  his  stock,  etc 

A  careful  estimate  would  place  the  cultivated  land  on  this  reservation  at  125,000 
acres,  and  this  amount  is  largely  increased  from  year  to  year.  The  class  of  renters 
on  the  reservation  is  constantly  improving,  and  good  farming  is  the  rule.  The 
imx>ortance  of  securing  the  best  class  of  renters  can  not  well  be  over  estimated. 
The  intelligent,  thrifty  farmer  is  the  good  citizen,  who  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  a 
resident  in  an  Indian  countrv.  For  good  farming  in  this  section  the  land  must 
be  plowed  and  prepared  in  the  fall  for  sprint  seeding,  and,  that  this  may  be  done 
in  the  largest  measure,  leases  should  be  made  for  the  longest  term  possible  under 
the  law,  and  everything  consistent  done  to  retain  and  encourage  the  desirable  ten- 
ant. The  prices  paid  for  rentals  are  advancing,  and  most  of  the  payments  are 
promptly  made  when  due. 

The  800  new  allotments  made  to  the  Omaha  last  year  were  very  largely  to 
women  and  minors,  and,  therefore,  properly  in  the  class  of  lands  subject  to  lease 
under  the  law  and  instructions.  These  lands  had,  before  this  year,  been  leased  as 
tribal  lands  and  used  largely  as  pastures.  It  was  so  late  in  the  season  before  the 
final  approval  of  these  allotments  that  it  was  impossible  to  lease  them  all  for  agri- 
cultnial  purposes.  The  raw  lands  were  there!  ore  leased  for  pasture  for  three 
years:  but  the  more  desirable  tracts  will  be  broken  up  and  improved  under  the 
existing  leases,  and  the  pasture  price  paid  for  these  lands  is  all  tnat  the  lessee  can 
afford  to  pay  for  a  three-year  lease  if  he  breaks  up  and  improves  the  land. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conditions  we  have  to  meet,  as  I  understand 
them: 

First.  We  have  on  this  reservation  at  least  200.000  acres  in  exces<i  of  that  we 
can  in  reason  e':pei*t  these  people  to  cultivate  themselves,  at  least  lor  many  yenrs. 
With  exi>erience  and  accumulation  of  capital  the  more  progressive  will  in  time 
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absorb  a  portion  of  this  large  surplus,  bnt  with  the  present  population  of  the  res- 
erration  there  will  always  be  an  excess  of  agricnltaral  lands. 

Second.  At  this  time  the  larger  part  of  these  200,000  acres  is  tinder  lease  and  in 
cultivation,  and  substantial  improvements,  such  as  houses,  stables,  etc.,  have  been 
placed  on  very  many  of  these  allotments,  although  not  caUed  for  by  the  terms  of 
the  lease. 

Third.  It  would  be  a  great  waste  and  damage  to  these  lands  to  allow  them  to  go 
back — to  grow  up  to  weeds — not  to  take  into  consideration  the  injury  it  would 
work  to  the  white  lessee  who  has  gone  on  and  improved  these  lands  under  author- 
ized and  approved  leases. 

Under  date  of  July  28, 1900, 1  was  advised  by  the  Department  that  in  the  future 
lessees  would  be  required  to  place  permanent  improvements  on  the  land  in  addition 
to  the  cash  rent,  so  that  when  the  allottee  was  able  to  go  on  the  land  he  would 
have  an  improved  farm,  with  buildings,  etc.  This  is  doubtless  a  wise  provision, 
but  the  peculiar  situation  at  this  agency  would  suggest  that  a  special  rule  should 
be  applied.  The  homes  of  these  Indians  are  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion. Comparatively  few  leases  have  been  made  in  this  section,  and  in  very  many 
instances  it  would  better  accomplish  the  desired  end  to  have  a  portion  of  the 
rentals  derived  from  the  leased  lands  in  the  central  western  portion  applied  on 
improvements  on  the  other  portion  of  the  allottee's  land. 

Again,  why  this  rule  should  not  be  inflexible,  we  have  on  this  reservation,  more 
especiallv  among  the  Omaha,  quite  a  number  of  allottees  who  have  all  their  land 
verv  well  improved.  They  have  good  houses,  barns,  granaries,  and  other  out- 
buildings; their  land  is  all  under  fence;  in  fact,  their  improvements  would  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  those  of  the  best  white  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  Such 
allottees,  who  have  anticipated  the  wish  of  the  Department,  and  who  for  a  number 
of  years  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  their  income  to  the  improvement  of  their 
land,  should  be  exempt  from  the  rule. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  able-bodied  men  but  have  retained  unleased  of 
their  land  all  that  it  fs  possible  for  them  to  cultivate.  The  prime  object  to  be 
attained  is  that  they  shall  properly  farm  these  lands,  and  it  would  appear  neces- 
sary to  adopt  some  rule  that  would  stimulate  or,  if  necessary,  force  them  to  more 
exertion,  and  to  this  end  I  would  make  the  following  recommendation: 

That  a  rule  be  adopted  requiring  every  able-bodied  man  not  otherwise  employed 
to  cultivate  in  a  proper,  husbandlike  manner  a  certain  number  of  acres  before  he 
will  be  allowed  to  draw  the  rentals  on  that  part  of  his  allotment  which  is  under 
lease,  the  number  of  acres  to  be  fixed  according  to  his  physical  ability  as  well  as 
his  financial  ability  to  provide  teams,  farming  tools,  etc.;  that  the  requirements 
under  the  rule  at  first  snould  not  be  excessive,  but  should  be  increased  from  year 
to  year;  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rentals  derived  from  the  leasing  of  his 
surplus  land  be  applied  in  permanent  and  substantial  improvements  on  the  home 
place;  that,  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  rules  and  instructions  should  be  issued  long 
enough  in  advance  of  their  gomg  into  effect  so  that  all  could  be  prepared  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  order.  I  believe  the  foregoing  plan  to  be  practicable  and  that 
It  can  be  put  into  operation  without  undue  friction. 

Ciimei. — Very  few  indeed  are  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed  by  Indians 
on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year.  But  four  prosecutions  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  courts,  except  as  to  the  offense  of  introducing  liciuor  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  even  these  four  offenses  are  directly  traceable  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Few 
communities  of  an  e<^ual  population  can  show  a  better  condition. 

liquor  traffic. — This  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  annoyance  and  discourage- 
ment on  this  reservation,  which  is  peculiarlv  situated,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
towns,  in  most  of  which  is  the  ever-present  saloon  and  the  worthless  whites  who 
depend  upon  the  ''bootlegging*'  profit  for  a  livelihood. 

One  year  ago  I  thought  the  liriuor  business  was  very  well  under  control.  B^ 
energetic  and  systematic  prosecutions  the  trafiic  had  been  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. But  shortly  after  July  1,  1899.  the  Department  of  Justice  withdrew  the 
deputy  marshal  from  this  section,  and  while  I  continued  to  report  every  violation 
of  law  coming  to  my  knowledge,  the  prosecutions  ceased  and  in  a  short  time 
the  conditions  were  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  they  had  ever  been  in  the  past. 
Last  June  the  United  States  court  a^ain  took  up  the  matter,  and  numerous  pros- 
ecutions were  had  and  many  convictions  secured,  so  that  I  can  again  report  at  this 
writing  a  much  better  condition.  The  only  way  to  keep  the  liquor  traffic  down 
is  to  prosecute  promptly  every  violation  of  law.  If  a  few  cases  go  unpunished  it 
emboldens  these  violators  of  law.  and  outside  of  the  better  condition  which  pre- 
vails by  having  prompt  actions  b^  the  courts,  it  will  in  the  end  be  of  much  less 
expense  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  few  will  engage  in  the  business  if  pros- 
ecutions are  sure  and  swift. 

BdnoatioiL — The  OmiUia  Boarding  School,  which  is  owned  by  the  Oovemment  and 
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supported  in  part  by  the  Government  and  in  part  from  Omaha  funds,  is  a  pros- 
perous school,  which  furnishes  accommodations  for  about  To  pupils.  The  plant 
IS  of  wood  and  old  and  not  a  model  for  convenience,  but  is  in  fair  repair.  Last 
year  detailed  estimates  were  submitted  for  much-needed  improvements,  such  as 
water  supply,  heating  and  lighting  plants.  The  estimates  were  again  renewed 
this  year,  out  at  this  date  no  authority  has  been  granted.  The  accompanying 
report  of  Superintendent  Ratliff  will  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  this 
scnool. 

The  Winnebago  school  p'ant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  April,  1898,  since  which 
time  the  Winnebago  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  educational  advantages, 
except  as  furnished  by  the  district  school.  The  last  session  of  Congees  made  an 
appropriation  of  $40,000  for  rebuilding  this  school.  Plans  and  specmcations  have 
been  completed  by  the  Indian  Office,  advertisements  for  construction  were  issued, 
and  bids  were  received  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on  July 
24,  and  doubtless  the  contract  has  been  awarded,  which  provides  for  the  buildings 
to  be  completed  by  December  1,  1900.  This  long  time  without  a  Government 
school  for  the  Winnebago  has  been  a  great  disaster  to  this  people. 

Besides  the  Gk>vemment  school  among  the  Omaha,  contacts  have  been  made 
with  nine  district  schools  to  educate  Indian  children.  In  some  instances  this 
plan  proves  satisfactory;  in  others  the  attendance  of  the  Indian  children  is  so 
poor  that  little  good  is  accomplished. 

Sanitary.— From  my  observation  and  from  the  report  of  the  agency  physician,  I 
am  able  to  report  a  very  satisfactory  sanitary  condition  at  this  agency. 

These  Indians  seem  more  than  ever  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  the  physician,  follow  his  directions  more  implicitly,  and  are  fast  losing  their 
faith  in  their  own  '* medicine  men.'*  This  is  noticeable  particularly  as  to  their 
desire  to  have  proper  surgical  operations  performed  when  injured,  many  minor 
and  several  major  operations  having  been  done  during  the  past  year. 

No  epidemic  has  occurred  and  but  little  disease  of  a  serious  nature.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  has  been  considerably  lower  than  the  births,  the  deaths  mostly 
occurring  among  the  very  aged. 

The  surrounding  country,  especially  the  larger  towns,  near  this  agency  early 
last  spring  having  been  reported  to  have  cases  of  smallpox,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  have  a  thorough  vaccination  of  all  Indians  of  the  reservation.  Upon 
application,  several  hundred  vaccine  points  were  furnished  by  the  Department, 
and  the  work  carefully  done,  all  the  Indians  gladly  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity. 

I  am  justified  in  saving  that  if  the  future  shows  a  continuation  of  the  advance- 
ment and  progress  or  these  people  in  the  line  of  sanitation  and  observance  of  the 
laws  governing  health,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  as  to  the  perpetuation  of 
their  original  fine  physical  condition, 

Agricolture. — The  season  has  been  favorable  for  most  crops.  The  thrashing  of  the 
wheat  at  this  date  is  well  advanced,  the  yield  fair,  and  the  quality  good.  Com  is 
a  very  fine  crop  and  rapidly  maturing.  The  hay  harvest  is  now  m  progress,  but 
will  not  be  an  average  ci'op,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  early  in  tbe  season.  Five 
hundred  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  issued  to  the  Winnebago,  and  most  of  them 
were  planted.    They  have  been  well  cultivated  and  a  fair  crop  secured. 

I  would  again  report  what  was  said  last  year  in  relation  to  the  mowing  machines 
provided  for  the  Winnel)ago  years  ago.  host  of  them  are  old  and  worn  out  and 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  a  new  supply. 

Ageney  buildingt.— The  agency  buildings  are  ola,  but  are  now  in  very  good  repair, 
the  repairs  allowed  last  year  having  made  all  of  the  houses  in  a  comfortable  con- 
dition. 

The  water  supply  at  this  agency  is  a  vexatious  question  and  one  for  which  I  can 
suggest  no  remedy  at  an  expense  that  would  be  within  reason. 

Agency  shops.— The  shops  nave  been  doing  good  work  during  the  past  year  and 
have  all  the  work  presented  that  thoy  are  able  to  do,  such  as  repairs  to  farm  wag- 
ons and  farm  machinery^ horseshoeing,  etc. 

MiMionary  work. — The  fSresbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  maintains  two  resi- 
dent missionaries,  one  each  on  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations.  They 
have  very  neat  and  commodious  church  buildings  and  services  are  held  regularly. 

Indian  police.— Our  police  force  consists  of  1  officer  and  16  privates.  As  a  rule 
they  have  been  faithful  and  efficient. 

Employees.— I  consider  this  agency  very  fortunate  in  its  present  corps  of  employees. 
Many  of  them  have  been  long  in  the  service  and  thoroughly  understand  their 
duties.    All  have  given  loyal  and  effici<  ut  support  to  the  agent. 

The  office  force  has  been  overworked  during  the  past  year;  but  with  a  more 
perfect  system  that  has  been  introdnced  as  ti  division  of  work  and  the  very  con- 
venient and  complete  form  of  blank  books  provided  by  the  Department  for  keep- 
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ing  the  lease  and  rent  accoants,  the  office  work  is  now  in  a  very  satiafactory  con- 
dition. 

CondniioiL — I  desire  to  express  again  my  appreciation  for  the  courteous  treat- 
ment accorded  me  by  the  Department  and  the  Indian  Office. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  Mathewson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  OOMMLSSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OMAHA  SCHOOL. 

Omaha  and  Winnbbaoo  Agency,  Nebr., 

July  SS,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Omaha  boarding  school  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900. 

This  school  in  located  about  10  miles  southeast  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Ajrcncy.  The 
nearest  available  railroad  station  is  Bancroft,  Nebr.,  lt$  miles  southwest  of  here.  The  name  of 
the  post-offioe  in  the  trader's  store  on  the  school  farm  is  *^ Omaha  Agency."  The  school  is 
quickest  reached  by  telegraph  by  wiring  message  to  Onawa,  Iowa,  thence  oy  mail  to  Omaha 
Agency,  Nebr. 

The  school  ^ear  closed  on  June  20,  ending  a  period  of  forty  weeks  and  three  days.  The  year 
has  been  a  quiet  one,  without  anything  striking  to  attract  special  attention.  There  has  been  no 
extensive  sickness  among  the  children,  and  less  among  the  employees  than  last  year;  no  ezten- 
Rtve  Improvements  have  been  made,  but  much  good  work  has  been  done  b^  faithtul  and  efficient 
emplovees,  and  the  school  is  gradually  becoming  better  organi2sed  and  is  working  its  way  up 
toward  a  hi&rher  standard. 

The  substitution  of  an  industrial  teacher  for  a  manual-training  teacher  has  strengthened  our 
outside  working  force,  with  the  result  that  a  great  many  small  repairs  and  improvements  have 
been  made  which  help  to  make  and  keep  a  home  neat  and  in  good  order.  In  this  work  we  have 
been  somewhat  hindered  by  lack  of  needed  lumber.  It  was  asked  for,  but  apparently  missed 
connection  somewhere  along  the  road. 

The  Indian  assistant  employees,  in  particular,  have  been  much  more  satisfactorv  than  last 
year.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  fewer  from  the  home  tribe  and  more  from  a  dis- 
tance have  been  employed.  Grand  Junction  furnished  us  with  two  Apache  girls  from  Arizona, 
Carlisle  supplied  us  a  Chippewa  boy  from  Wisconsin,  and  all  three  have  done  well.  The  task 
seems  too  severe  to  ask  a  person  to  hold  himself  up  to  the  proper  standard  in  the  school  on  his 
home  reservation. 

The  school  assisted  in  getting  a  number  of  children  transferred  to  Genoa  the  past  year.  The 
Omahas  are  represenlea  also  in  Haskell  and  Carlisle.  I  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  induce 
some  of  the  pupils  to  go  to  Chilocco,  but  so  far  without  success. 

Special  effort  has  been  made  throughout  the  year  to  induce  the  children  to  speidc  out  plainly 
in  English,  but  with  only  partial  success. 

The  annual  statistics  and  the  property  papers  show  the  quantities  of  farm  and  garden t  prod- 
ucts gathered  or  harvested  during  the  fiscal  year  1900;  also  the  stock  sold.  Figured  at  prices  at 
least  not  above  the  actual  market  nere,  their  values  are  as  follows: 

Farm  and  garden  products 1436.50 

Milk,  eggs,  and  butter 679.82 

Stock  sold 671.60 

Total 1.587.82 

The  season  here  this  year  so  far  has  been  decidedly  favorable.  The  garden  has  been  and  is 
goorl;  about  ^  acres  of  com  looking  well;  18  acres  of  good  oats;  20  acres  of  millet,  average  or 
above;  6  acres  of  potatoes,  likely  to  yield  only  fairly  well.  The  pasture  has  kept  up  well  so  far, 
and  the  stock  is  in  good  condition.    There  are  also  about  100  young  chickons. 

The  same  new  larger  improvements  are  still  needed  as  was  the  case  one  year  ago.  About  75 
pupils  are  crowded  into  dormitory  space  which  measures  for  only  50.  I  very  much  hope  that 
this  summer  we  may  at  least  have  tho  laundry  moved,  repaired,  and  enlarged ;  the  bam  moved, 
repaired,  and  made  into  a  bank  barn;  a  new  wator  system,  adequate  for  fire  protection,  and  the 
summer  repair,  labor,  and  materials  asked  for  and  verv  much  needed. 

The  school  appreciates  the  kindness,  helpfulness,  and  friendliness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gait, 
the  Presbyterian  missionaries  to  the  Omaha  Indians. 

The  Indian  Office  has  been  considerate  and  liberal  in  answer  to  the  various  requests  made  in 
course  of  the  year.  The  school  has  been  heartily  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  Indian  agent.  Charles  P.  Mathewson,  and  the  other  agency  employees  have  been  uniformly 
kind,  attentive,  and  helpful. 

Very  respectfully,  Russkul  Ratliff, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Charles  P.  Mathewson,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  Atiguat  ^S,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

Locatioii.— The  Santee  Agency  is  located  on  a  rise  of  ground  about  2^  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River,  and  nestles  among  a  group  of  fine  shade  trees  at  the  foot  of 
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the  hills  riBing  from  the  Missonri  Valley ,  giving  the  residents  an  occasional  glimx>se 
of  the  waters  of  the  "Big  Muddy."  The  mission  bnlldings,  which  have  been 
beantifnlly  arranged,  are  located  on  a  slight  eminence  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
west  of  this  agency,  and  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  Ponca  snbagency,  under 
the  supervision  of  this  agency,  is  located  20  miles  southwest,  between  the  Niobrara 
and  Missouri  rivers.  The  Flandreau  Sioux  are  living  near  Flandrean,  S.  Dak., 
about  100  miles  north,  where  they  have  taken  homesteads.  This  embraces  our 
territory  except  the  Hope  School  plant,  formerly  rented,  but  recently  purchased 
by  the  Government. 

Habits.— Except  that  the  Santee  are  indolent,  their  habits  are  generally  good. 
The  Ponca  are  not  as  progressive  as  the  Santee.  nor  are  their  habits  as  good.  They 
seem  to  cling  to  their  Indian  customs  more;  however,  all  wear  citizen*s  clothes. 
The  Santee,  except  a  few,  are  not  addicted  to  the  liquor  habit.  The  Ponca,  whose 
lands  are  adjacent  to  Niobrara,  are  spending  their  money  for  liquor,  and  being  so 
far  from  my  headciuarters,  I  am  unable  to  restrain  and  punish  them  as  I  do  the 
offenders  at  Santee. 

Allotments. — The  land  has  been  allotted  and  the  surplus  land  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement by  the  whites. 

Loaaiiig.— I  consider  the  privilege  of  the  Indians  to  lease  their  lands  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  progress  that  I  have  to  contend  with.  I  discourage  it  in  every 
instance,  and  when  able-bodied  Indians,  who  would  become  industrious  and  self- 
supporting  citizens  if  employed  on  their  allotments,  come  to  me  with  the  ] lea  that 
they  are  not  able  to  till  tneir  lands  and  wish  to  rent  them,  I  can  not  honorably 
give  my  consent.    Being  citizens,  they  sometimes  rent  without  my  consent. 

Agrienltnre. — The  Indians  are  farming  in  a  small  way,  but  however  crude  or  little 
farmed  I  try  to  encourage  them  in  their  work.  Some  of  them  have  nice  crops. 
The  finest  field  of  com  1  have  seen  this  summer  is  a  mile  from  this  agency,  and  all 
the  work  was  done  by  a  full-blooded  Indian  and  his  sons. 

Bduoation. — There  are  two  boarding  schools  and  one  day  school,  also  one  district 
school  with  which  the  Qovemment  has  a  contract,  under  my  charge. 

The  Santee  Boarding  School,  capacity  80,  had  an  attendance  of  126  pupils  during 
the  year.  Though  the  school  was  crowded,  and  we  had  no  extra  help,  the  sanitary 
condition  was  srood,  having  had  no  sickness  worth  reporting.  This  school  was 
pleasantly  conducted  and  all  the  employees  seemed  willing  to  do  their  duty. 

The  Hope  school,  situated  at  Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  capacity  60,  had  an  enrollment 
of  only  46  pupils.  This  school  is  finely  located,  and  with  a  good  man  as  superin- 
tendent it  could  be  made,  as  it  had  been,  a  very  fine  school  lor  girls. 

The  Ponca  day  school  was  attended  by  all  the  children  who  lived  near  enough 
to  attend. 

Forty  pupils  were  transferred  from  this  agency  to  Qenoa,  Carlisle,  and  Haskell 
during  the  past  year. 

Bnildiiigt. — The  buildings  at  the  agency  are  in  a  fair  condition  except  one  old  loff 
house,  used  for  a  hotel,  which  must  either  be  torn  down  or  repaired.  We  need 
three  more  buildings  for  the  agency  employees,  as  two  of  our  employees  are  com- 
pelled to  furnish  their  own  houses.  More  buildings  are  needed  at  the  Santee 
Boarding  School  to  accommodate  the  pupils.  We  repaired  an  old  building  at  the 
Santee  school  for  a  residence  and  office  for  the  superintendent. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  me  during  the  year,  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  Baird, 
United  Siatea  Ituiuin  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair.s. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SANTEE  SCHOOL. 

Santek,  Nebr.,  August  f.t,  JOoo. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Santee  Y)oarding  school. 

School  opened  Se)>t4»mber  l,and  by  Octotwr  1  we  had  80  pnpils,  the  capacity  of  the  schooL 
But  so  many  more  Indians  brought  their  children  and  begKea  us  to  take  them  in  school  that  we 
took  enouffh  to  make  our  average  over  l(r»,  which  is.  we  believe,  the  best  record  of  the  f<chool. 

In  the  literary  department  there  has  been  good  work  done.    We  have  carefully  graded  the 
school.    Our  course  of  study  covers  six  grades.    During  the  year  a  good  library  nas  been  fur 
nished  the  schooL 

The  several  industrial  departments  were  succesNfuUy  administered  and  excellent  progress 
made.  The  girls  were  taught  to  sew,  cut  and  fit,  cook,  r>ake.  wash.  iron,  and  all  other  icindn  of 
housework.  The  boys  wem  taught  to  pEirden,  farm,  and  take  care  of  stock.  The  school  farm 
oonsiHtM  of  15  acres  and  wsjt  well  cultivated. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent  during  the  year. 
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We  need  another  teacher,  one  who  can  teach  mnsic    We  need  a  man  who  can  do  carpenter 

work,  uainting,  and  all  kiudiB  of  repair  work.    We  need  new  bnildiners  that  would  s^ve  us  a 

capacity  of  IZn  pupils     We  need  a  new  school  building,  a'new  assembly  hall,  and  a  new  laundry. 

Asrent  Baird  has  given  us  all  the  aid  we  desired  ananas  assisted  us  in  every  way  possible,  and 

for  this  we  are  grateful  to  him. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Stoops,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair& 

(Through  H.  C.  Baird,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT   IN  CHARGE  OF  NEVADA 

AGENCY. 

Nevada  Agency  Training  School, 

Wad»worthj  Nev.^  September  4, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  and  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80,  IbOO. 

Tne  school  and  agency  are  situated  18  miles  north  of  Wadsworth,  Nev.,  the 
headquarters  of  a  division  of  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
is  the  postal  and  telegraphic  address,  as  well  as  the  point  of  delivery  of  all  sup- 
plies for  this  school  and  agency. 

The  reservation  consists  of  about  822,000  acres,  which  includes  Pyramid  Lake,  a 
large  body  of  water  40  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles. 
Pyramid  Lake  abounds  with  salmon  trout,  which  can  be  caught  in  almost  any 
season,  and  furnishes  the  Indians  living  on  this  reservation  with  a  good  revenue 
and  food  supply. 

On  June  7  the  Nevada  Agency  training  school  was  established  in  lieu  of  the 
Pyramid  Lake  boarding  school,  and  upon  the  same  date,  under  the  authority  of 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  duties  of  agent  for  the  Nevada 
Agency,  Nov.,  were  devolved  upon  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  training 
school  above  named.  Under  instructions  from  your  office,  on  approval  of  new 
bond,  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  and  school. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  boundary  lines  of  this  reservation  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  permit  the  citizens  of  Wadsworth  to  acquire 
title  to  a  town  site  of  640  acres.  Although  this  act  was  approved  July  1 ,  1898,  Uie 
residents  of  Wadsworth,  with  the  exception  of  making  a  preliminary  survey, 
have  taken  no  steps  to  acquire  title  to  the  land. 

Census. — The  census  as  taken  June  30,  1900,  shows  an  increase  in  population  of 
123.    The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  last  census: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age ,.  219 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 245 

School  children  6  to  16 118 

School  children  under  6  years 93 

Total 675 

Indians.— The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  industrious,  and  are  always  willing 
to  work  for  a  fair  compensation  at  the  usual  occupation  of  white  laborers,  and 
they  give  good  satisfaction.  These  Indians  also  work  on  the  adjoining  ranches 
and  cattle  ranges,  as  well  as  performing  all  unskilled  labor  and  freighting  for  the 
school  and  agency.  The  small  amount  that  the  Government  expends  on  the  civil- 
ization, education,  and  support  of  these  x)eople  and  their  children  is  well  sx)ent. 

Boads. — The  roads  within  the  reservation  are  in  good  condition,  and  are  so  kept 
by  the  Indians  at  no  expense  to  the  Government. 

Court  of  Indian  olEraiei. — This  court  is  composed  of  three  intelligent  Indians,  who 
render  just  and  equitable  decisions.  This  court  makes  it  possible  to  punish 
petty  offenses  and  amicably  to  arrange  minor  disputes  between  the  Indians,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  by  other  methods.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment  the 
establishment  of  this  court  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  crime  and  petty  offenses. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  consists  of  eight  men — one  officer  and  seven  pri- 
vates. One  of  the  privates  resides  permanently  in  Wadsworth ,  and  assists  the  local 
police  officers,  who  are  zealous  and  efficient  in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  liquor 
traffic,  in  the  work  of  preserving  peace  and  quiet  among  his  people.  During  the 
past  ^ear  there  have  been  three  persons  convicted  in  the  I'^nited  States  court  for  the 
dlstnct  of  Nevada  for  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  at  Wadsworth.    These 
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offenders  were  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  terms  ranging 
from  six  months  to  one  year.  As  a  conviction  was  obtained  in  every  case  pre- 
sented, this  can  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect. 

Ageney  buildings.— The  buildings  generally  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
My  recommendations  for  the  past  two  years  for  the  erection  of  a  new  jail  and 
drug  store  should  be  given  immediate  consideration.  The  drug  room,  which  is 
also  used  to  treat  patients  in,  is  small  and  therefore  cramped,  is  lacking  in  shelf 
room,  and  is  devoid  of  such  conveniences  as  should  be  founa  in  such  a  place.  The 
jail  is  an  old  log  building,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. 

Irrigation.— During  the  past  }rear  $2,180.70  have  been  expended  in  the  care  and 
preservation  of  the  ditch,  and  in  enlarging  and  deepening  about  H  miles  of  the 
old  ditch  according  to  the  plans  on  file  with  your  office  for  the  improvement  of 
our  present  system  of  irrigation.  I  again  respectfully  recommend  the  exx)endi- 
ture  of  $20,000  for  improvement  of  the  present  system  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications  submitted  on  May  31,  ]8dU.  If  your  office  should  favor- 
ably consider  these  plans  you  would  do  much  toward  making  these  Indians 
entirely  self-supporting,  as  the  improvements  suggested  would  add  3.000  acres  of 
farming  land  to  that  which  can  now  be  cultivated. 

Fiihing  industry. — An  imjiortant  industry  of  these  Indians  is  that  of  fishing. 
Pyramid  Lake  is  filled  with  a  very  fine  species  of  edible  trout  which  find  readv 
sale.  At  present  parties  living  outside  the  reservation  furnish  the  Indians  with 
boats,  charging  them  an  annual  rental,  and  fix  the  price  paid  the  Indians  for  their 
fish  at  whatever  figure  they  see  fit  to  pay,  thus  practically  compelling  the  Indians 
to  take  whatever  they  feel  like  paying.  At  a  comparatively  small  expense  the 
Government  could  provide  them  with  a  small  wharf  or  fioat  and  a  shed  or  build- 
ing, under  which  boats  and  gear  could  be  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  fishing 
boats  of  the  ''dory"  type.  These  boats  are  inexpensive,  but  strong  and  well 
adapted  for  fishing  in  the  waters  of  this  lake.  The  superintendent  could  then 
dispose  of  their  catch  for  them  at  the  prevailing  market  prices  and  materially 
increase  their  receipts.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  something  be  done  in 
the  near  future  to  assist  them  in  this  industry. 

The  new  sohool  buildings.— The  buildings  of  this  school  which  replaced  those 
destroyed  by  fire  on  May  17, 1899,  were  completed  and  accepted  on  March  19, 1900. 
The  school  building  stands  on  a  knoll  facing  the  south,  and  is  a  2^-8tory  frame 
structure,  lighted  with  gas  and  heated  with  hot  water.  The  foundation  of  the 
building  is  of  stone,  division  walls  of  brick.  The  gas  machine,  boiler  for  heating 
the  building,  storeroom,  and  toilets,  are  in  the  basement.  The  kitchen,  dining 
room,  and  schoolrooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  kitchen  is  a  large  room,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  contains  a  steel  range  of  good  make,  which  also  heats 
water  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  dining  room  with  the  present  arrangement 
is  capable  of  seating  from  00  to  70  children.  The  two  schoolrooms  are  capable  of 
accommodating  about  30  pupils  each,  and  are  unusually  pleasant  rooms.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  dormitories,  lavatories,  and  the  rooms  of  the  matron,  indus- 
txial  teacher,  and  engineer.  The  dormitories  are  51  feet  G  inches  by  22  feet  G 
inches,  and -can  accommodate  about  30  children  each.  The  rooms  are  well  venti- 
lated and  supplied  with  an  ample  number  of  radiators  for  heating.  The  windows 
are  large  and  numerous,  furnishing  a  good  supply  of  light  and  sunshine,  which 
are  so  essential  to  health.  The  lavatories  are  plain  but  substantial,  furnishing 
ample  facilities  for  the  present  number  of  scholars. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  school  building  a  two-story  frame  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  other  school  employees.  It  is  a  well  lighted, 
comfortable  dwelling,  of  good  construction.  It  contams  a  bathroom  and  hot  water 
heater  for  the  same. 

The  dormitories,  school  rooms,  and  employees*  quarters  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  A  laundry  and  warehouse  for  scnool  property  are  badly  needed.  When 
these  are  erected  the  plant  will  be  modem  and  well  adapted  for  the  uses  of  a 
school. 

Water  system.— During  the  past  year  a  complete  water  system  has  been  installed. 
Not  far  from  the  river  a  large  well  was  dug.  This  well  penetrated  a  large  body 
of  sand  and  gravel,  through  which  the  water  filters  into  the  well  from  the  river. 
It  is  necessary  in  this  country  to  have  the  wells  as  close  to  the  river  as  is  com- 
patible with  safety,  as  wells  which  are  either  bored  or  dug  at  any  distance  from 
It  are  so  brackish  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  The  well  c  orbing  is  2  feet  in  thick- 
ness, of  stone,  bedded  in  cement,  al)ove  the  level  of  the  river  bottom.  The  well  is 
inclosed  with  a  neat  frame  structure  containing  the  pumping  plant,  which  con- 
sists of  a  5-hoi'8e  power  Otto  gasoline  engine,  and  a  Deming  triplex  pump.  This 
pump  forces  the  water  into  a  20,0<K)-gallon  wooden  tank,  supported  by  an  iron  and 
steel  frame.  00  feet  above  the  surface,  and  at.  approximately,  an  elevation  of  120 
feet  altove  the  source  of  supply.  Water  mains  nave  been  run  to  different  parts  of 
the  school  grounds  and  fiire  hydrants  conveniently  placed  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 
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Sewage. — There  has  been  constructed  a  sewer  of  ample  dimensions  to  convey  the 
sewage  from  the  school  plant  to  the  river.  The  outlet  of  this  sewer  is  nearly  one- 
half  mile  below  the  water  supply  station,  bo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  contamina- 
tion. The  sewer  pipe  is  laid  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  be  free  from  any  danger  of 
freezing,  and  the  sewer  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  flushed. 

EdnestioiL— The  Pyramid  Lake  boarding  school  reopened  on  March  13. 1900,  after 
an  interim  of  three  and  a  half  months,  during  which  the  winter  weather  obliged 
the  closing  of  the  school  until  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings.  The  Full 
quota  of  children  reported  the  first  day.  After  having  lived  out  upon  the  reser- 
vation for  some  months,  the  scholars  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  many 
comforts  which  met  them  on  every  hand.  From  the  first  interest  was  manifested, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  the  life  of  the  school,  so  broken  by  the  disastrous  fire, 
regained  itself  and  moved  forward  smoothly  and  rapidly.  Almost  every  facility 
is  now  provided  the  school  in  the  way  of  comforts  and  provisions  for  advancement. 

As  a  tribe,  the  Paiute  show  an  undeveloped  talent  for  drawing  and  music,  and 
show  themselves  more  readily  by  means  of  pencil  sketches  than  through  either 
speech  or  manner.  They  readily  learn  church  and  other  music  and  may  be  heard 
playing  tunes  on  their  harmonicas,  and  the  organ  service  of  the  Episcopal  mission 
18  rendered  by  an  Indian  boy  who  has  never  had  a  lesson. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  three  children  were  transferred  to  the  Carson 
school,  and  eight  more  were  transferred  after  the  close  of  the  school  year.  This 
was  most  encouraging,  as  it  shows  the  interest  of  the  Indians  in  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  educate  them.  This  is  the  first  time  in  over  ten  years  that  any 
children  have  been  transferred  from  here  to  a  nonreservation  school. 

The  h^th  of  the  school  was  unbrokenly  excellent.  With  the  complete  and 
bountiful  water  system  given  to  the  school  the  last  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
pupils  seems  to  be  removed. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  excellent,  and  they 
have  been  entirely  free  from  epidemics. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  has  been  exceptionally 
orderly,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  not  a  single  Indian  has  been  punished  upon 
this  reservation  during  the  past  year. 

Inclosed  find  agency  and  school  statistics  as  required. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  office  for  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  this  agency  and  school  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fred  B.  Sprioos, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disburaitig  Agetit. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  WESTERN 

SHOSHONI  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshoni  Agency, 

Oicyhee,  Nev.,  August  1,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  this  school 
and  agency. 

This  reservation  is  approximately  20  miles  square,  being  on  the  Nevada  and 
Idaho  line,  about  half  of  the  reservation  being  in  each  State.  The  elevation  is 
some  6,000  feet  and  the  country  generally  abounds  in  high  and  rocky  hills,  fit  only 
for  grazing  land.  The  valley  of  the  Owyhee  River,  known  as  Duck  Valley,  con- 
stitutes about  one-fourth  of  the  reservation.  This  valley  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  wild  and  tune  hay  and  includes  a  large  tract  of  sagebrush  land  that  would 
produce  grain  most  years  under  irrigation. 

This  reservation  was  first  set  aside  for  Western  Shoshoni  Indians  in  1877  and 
an  addition  made  to  it  for  certain  Paiute  in  11586.  There  is  now  about  an  equal 
number  of  each  tribe  on  the  reservation,  though  they  have  intermarried  until  it 
is  difficult  to  segregate  them.  There  are  some  450  Indians  living  here  now  and, 
perhaps,  as  many  more  scattered  over  the  State,  who  are  entitled  to  come  here  if 
they  desire.    See  statistical  report  inclosed  herewith. 

With  comparatively  few  exceptions,  these  people  are  industrious  and  anxious 
to  earn  money.  They  own  a  few  cattle  (about  150  in  the  aggregate)  and  furnished 
some  10.000  pounds  of  beef  from  their  own  herds  last  year  and  will  furnish  some- 
thing like  tne  same  amount  this  year.  They  formerly  produced  considerable 
grain,  but  the  past  few  years  only  a  limited  quantity,    i  hope  to  lead  them  to 
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raise  enongh  for  their  own  tue  and  to  supply  local  demands.  They  can  not  raise 
grain  to  hanl  to  market  at  a  profit,  as  the  cost  of  hanling  would  prevent  their 
competing  with  noints  more  accessible  to  the  railroad. 

The  older  people  manufacture  many  gloves,  for  which  there  ts  a  good  demand. 
They  tan  the  buckskin,  most  of  which  comes  from  deer  of  their  own  killing. 
They  have  sold  annually  some  $1,500  to  $3,000  worth  of  these  gloves. 

They  earn  considerable  money  through  the  year  at  various  kinds  of  labor  for 
the  adjacent  cattle  and  sheep  men.  They  are  in  demand  as  sheep  shearers  and  are 
becoming  more  popular  for  that  work.  Several  foremen  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  hiring  Indians  exclusively  next  season,  as  they  give  better  sstisf  action 
than  the  whites.  We  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  Indian  hay  hands  dur- 
ing hay  making.  They  will  earn  in  this  work  some  $2,000  or  $2,500  this  year. 
Various  ranchers  have  told  me  that  they  prefer  the  Indians  for  this  work.  Thesre 
is  a  demand  throughout  the  summer  for  a  limited  number  of  young  men  for 
vaqueros,  a  work  which  they  like  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  very  efficient. 
The  above  outside  earnings,  with  what  the  Gk>vernment  pays  out  to  them  for  wood, 
transxKjrtation  of  supplies,  grain,  irregular  labor,  etc.,  goes  far  toward  their  self- 
support. 

when  we  consider  the  poor  chances  for  agriculttire  here,  the  long  winters  and 
the  necessarily  high  prices  of  supplies,  these  people  are  in  comparatively  good 
condition,  most  of  them  having  plenty  to  eat,  comfortable  cabins,  and  sufficient 
clothin|f.  They  are  of  amiable  disposition,  tractable  and  quite  contented  in  gen- 
eral, with  a  desire,  and  in  some  cases,  the  energy,  to  improve  their  condition. 

They  are  great  gamblers,  both  men  and  women,  and  if  there  is  any  difference 
the  women  are  the  worse,  for  the  men  gamble  mostly  at  leisure  times,  while  the 
women  seem  to  neglect  everything  to  gamble  most  of  the  time.  We  are  planning 
to  try  a  remedy  for  this,  but  as  theories  are  not  wanted,  will  report  when  we  have 
succeeded. 

Rations  have  been  issued  here  regularly  to  all  Indians,  though  in  limited  quan- 
titv.  It  is  the  policy  at  present  to  reduce  this  issue  to  the  minimum  and  issue 
only  to  those  who  can  not  well  get  along  without  the  help.  The  final  end  to 
which  all  effort  here  will  be  directed  is  to  have  the  Indians  support  themselves  by 
their  own  labor,  and  all  issue  of  rations  is  a  hindrance  to  that  end. 

The  most  promising  means,  and  in  fact  the  only  promising  means,  of  independ- 
ence here  is  the  raising  of  cattle.  As  a  cattle  country  this  is  unsurpassed,  as 
there  is  abundant  range,  sufficient  hay  land,  and  plenty  of  water  to  mam  tain 
enough  cattle  to  make  tnese  people  rich  if  they  were  once  well  started.  We  hope 
to  get  many  of  their  horses  sold  from  time  to  time  and  have  the  money  thus 
derived  put  into  cattle,  as  there  is  very  little  income  from  horses,  and  the  same 
feed  would  keep  cattle,  which  yield  a  large  profit. 

Until  such  time  as  they  have  cattle  of  their  own  I  would  recommend  the  leasing 
of  their  grazing  land  and  surplus  hay  land,  the  funds  thus  derived  to  be  expended 
for  cattle  to  be  issued  to  deserving  Indians.  If  they  were  given  permission  to 
take  cattle  on  shares,  on  terms  approved  by  the  Department,  it  might  oe  the  means 
of  giving  them  a  start  of  cattle  at  an  outlay  of  labor,  where  they  would  not  have 
the  money  to  buy.  These  matters  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  communica- 
tion at  an  early  date. 

The  southeast  comer  of  the  reservation,  which  adjoins  Mountain  City,  an  old 
mining  camp  where  some  work  is  stiU  done,  is  said  to  contain  rich  ore,  some  of 
which  was  worked  prior  to  setting  apart  the  reservation.  I  understand  that  an 
effort,  or  proposition,  has  been  made  to  open  this  and  include  in  its  place  certain 
other  land  adjacent  to  the  reservation.  I  would  not  favor  such  change  if  there  is 
any  way,  by  leasing  or  selling  the  quartz  or  otherwise,  to  g^ve  the  Indians  the 
benefit  of  it  and  to  turn  their  mineral  wealth  into  cattle,  a  property  which  they 
understand  better  how  to  handle. 

There  are  in  contemplation  two  irrigating  ditches,  which  if  built  will  make 
tillable  sufficient  ground  for  all  the  grain  and  alfalfa  they  will  care  to  raise,  and 
with  the  ditches  already  in  use  will  exhaust  all  the  water  that  is  available. 

No  allotments  have  been  made  here,  and  if  they  ever  are  made  the  surplus  land 
should  still  be  retained  as  tribal  property  and  protected  for  their  common  rancre. 
There  might  be  an  advantage  in  allotting  the  hay  and  grain  land,  to  give  them  the 
interest  in  itnproving  it  that  should  follow  individual  ownership. 

Edaeatiim.— This  boArding  school  has  poor  capacity  for  40  pupils,  but  as  there 
are  so  many  eligible  ones  on  the  reservation  we  have  kept  51  most  of  the  year  and 
will  try  to  arrange  to  accommodate  a  few  more  this  year.  We  are  now  planning 
for  a  new  building,  which  if  built  will  give  us  a  capacity  of  75  and  much  better 
equipment  than  we  now  have.  With  that  capacity  we  could  accommodate  just 
about  all  of  the  ohildren  here  who  are  eligible  that  could  not  be  taken  to  other 
schools. 
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The  work  of  the  vear  has  been  quite  satisfactory  considering  that  the  employee 
force  was  not  regularly  settled  until  late  in  the  year. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  school  is  limited,  as  we  are  not  equipped  for  much 
Industrial  training.  We  hope  to  give  more  attention  to  systematic  training  in 
domestic  work,  and  will  try  to  give  the  bo^s  some  attention  in  the  use  of  tools 
during  the  coming  year.  We  do  only  a  limited  amount  of  farming  and  garden- 
ing, as  the  climate  is  not  favorable  for  much  agriculture.  We  have  put  up  con- 
siderable hay  and  have  a  good  prospect  for  some  garden  crops  at  present.  The 
herd  of  cows  has  yielded  a  good  quantity  of  milk  and  many  pounds  of  butter  have 
been  made,  adding  greatly  to  the  diet  of  the  pupils.  We  have  a  nice,  small  herd 
of  young  cattle,  wnich  I  think  the  most  promismg  product  to  which  to  give  our 
attention.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  the  school  beef  from  our  own  herd  within 
a  few  year?. 

Besides  the  children  in  this  school  there  are  nearly  20  in  other  schools,  mostly 
at  Grand  Junction  and  Santa  Fe,  several  of  whom  have  completed  the  course 
and  will  return  this  summer.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  to  be 
done  for  them  when  they  come. 

I  think  many  of  the  children  of  the  Indians  who  are  scattered  throughout  the 
State  could  be  placed  in  the  regular  district  schools  if  an  effort  was  made  in  that 
line.  As  these  are  so  scattered  and  inconvenient,  considerable  time  and  expense 
would  be  involved  in  investigating  the  matter. 

Religion. — As  to  the  missionary  work  on  the  reservation,  there  is  nothing  to 
report  except  a  void.  There  has  never  been  any  church  work  done  here,  though 
the  field  seems  a  promising  one.  The  people  have  attained  a  good  degree  of  civi- 
lization, the  educational  work  is  provided  for  by  the  Government  scnools,  so  the 
church  should  be  able  to  fill  their  place  here  with  comparative  ease  and  good  suc- 
cess, if  a  man  of  tact  and  good  common  sense  were  sent. 

There  has  been  but  little  sickness  the  past  yoar,  either  in  the  school  or  among 
the  Indians  on  the  reservation.    There  were  a  few  deaths,  mostly  of  old  age. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  their  readiness  to  grant  various  requests 
for  the  improvement  and  progress  of  the  work  here,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  employees  of  both  the  school  and  the  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

Calvin  Asbuby, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  MESCALERO 

AGENCY. 

Mescalebo  Indian  Agency  and  Mescalebo  Boarding  School, 

Mesoalero,  N,  Mex.y  June  30,  1000, 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1900. 

The  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reservation  contains  474,340  acres,  and  is  situated 
in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Otero  County.  N.  M02.  Otero  County  is  located  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  recently  formed 
from  parts  of  Donna  Ana,  Socorro,  and  Lincoln  counties.  The  agency  and  board- 
ing scnool  are  located  18  miles  from  Tuiarosa,  N.  Max.,  our  t^egraph,  express, 
and  freight  station,  on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway,  100  miles  northeast 
of  £1  Paso,  Tex.  The  agency  is  reached  from  the  railroad  by  stage  or  private  con- 
veyance any  day  except  Sunday;  time,  four  hours.  We  are  supplied  with  a  mail 
service  from  Tularosa,  N.  Mex.,  once  daily,  except  Sunday. 

The  reservation  lies  in  the  Sacramento  and  White  Mountains  ^Sierra  Blanca), 
has  an  elevation  of  from  about  5,000  to  13.000  feet,  and  is  composea  of  narrow  can- 
yons, rolling  table-lands,  and  precipitous  and  rugged  mountains.  The  higher 
table- lands  and  mountain  sides  are  covered  during  the  summer  and  fall  months 
with  an  abundant  growth  of  grass,  good  for  pasturage,  but  in  the  winter  months 
these  lands  are  covered  with  several  feet  of  snow,  while  during  the  spring  months 
they  are  covered  with  dead  grass,  left  from  the  previous  year.  This  serves  as  an 
excellent  cover  to  hold  the  rainfall,  which  nsuaily  appears  about  the  middle  of 
May  or  the  first  of  June.  The  mountains  and  higher  elevations  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  reservation  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  lir,  black  and  silver 
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spmoe,  Alpine  aspen,  sugar  and  yellow  pine  (Pinos  pondorosis),  scrub  oak,  locust, 
and  various  briers.  The  fir  grows  to  an  immense  size,  is  wind  shaken,  rotten, 
soft,  and  of  very  little  or  no  commercial  value;  the  aspen  is  valneless;  the  scrub 
oak  makes  very  fair  firewood,  but  is  of  no  value  for  any  other  purpose  except  as 
forest  cover  and  a  very  valuable  conservator  of  moisture;  the  pine  is  the  most 
valuable  lumber  tree,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  and  the  school  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  for  repairs,  etc.  For  finishing  or  other  fine  grade  of  work,  this 
pine  is  too  soft,  and  is  practically  valueless. 

The  narrow  valleys  are  fertile,  but  contain  no  water,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: Nogal,  Silver  Spring,  Elk  Spring,  Tularosa,  Carrizo,  Rinconada,  Tres  Ritos, 
and  Ruidoso.  The  Tularosa  flows  570  cubic  feet  per  minute;  the  Ruidoso  500  cubic 
feet:  Silver  Spring  88  cubic  feet;  Nogal,  E)k  Spring,  Carrizo,  Rinconada  each 
about  18  cubic  feet,  and  the  Tres  Ritos  100  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Measurements 
were  made  in  May,  1900,  during  the  dry  season,  rain  not  having  fallen  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  reserve  since  April  5,  1900,  and  then  only  in  very  small  amounts.  On 
other  portions  of  the  reservation  there  are  small  springs,  but  during  part  of  the 
year  they  are  dry  or  else  do  not  flow  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  measure.  No 
portion  of  the  Ruidoso  on  the  reserve  is  farmed  or  used  for  any  purxK)se,  as  it  rises 
at  the  foot  of  White  Mountain  peak  and  runs  east  between  precipitous  mountains 
leaving  no  room  for  ranches. 

The  Indians  have  located  their  ranches  in  the  following  watered  valleys:  Tula- 
rosa, 34  ranches  and  the  school  farm  of  200  acres;  Silver  Spring,  14  ranches;  Elk 
S|)ring,  36  ranches;  Nogal,  5  ranches;  Carrizo,  9  ranches;  scattering,  8  ranches; 
with  3  sheep  ranches  in  the  Rinconada. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  mountain  regions  on  this  reservation  form  the  source 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  Bonito,  Eagle,  Cedar,  and  Hondo  creeks.  The  Ruidoso, 
Carrizo,  Hondo,  Bonito,  Eagle,  and  Cedar  streams  are  tributaries  of  the  Pecos 
River.  On  all  the  streams  named  thore  are  ranches  aggregating  a  large  area,  which 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  these  mountains  for  water.  To  supply  these  streams 
with  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  crops  and  water  the  herds  of  these  ranches, 
nature  has  reserved  a  vast  reservoir  in  the  shape  of  over  a  half  million  acres  of 
rugged  bowlder  and  forest-covered  mountain  lands  to  hold  winter *s  snows  and 
snmmer*s  torrential  storms  till  they  trickle  down  slowly  to  water  the  hot,  parched, 
and  grateful  valleys  and  plains  far  below.  The  rain,  retarded  by  vegetation, 
including  forest  trees  and  their  cover,  sinks  into  the  loose  formation  and  breaks 
out  at  low  elevations  as  springs.  Artesian  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Roswell 
unquestionably  has  its  origin  in  the  Sacramento  and  White  Mountains. 

All  arable  land  on  the  reservation  has  been  taken  np  by  the  Indians,  and.  though 
small  in  area,  compared  with  the  great  extent  of  territory,  it  is  all  the  land  that  is 
of  any  value  for  farming  or  grazing,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  All 
available  streams  and  springs,  even  wet  weather  springs,  have  been  taken  up  and 
are  being  utilized. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  reserve  is  as  follows:  Fifteen  townships  south, 
limestone;  one  township  west,  red  sandstone;  and  the  remaining  four  townships 
northwest,  granite.  The  only  favorable  indications  of  mineral  are  a  few  dikes  of 
porphyry,  there  being  no  veins  of  quartz.  Not  a  trace  of  any  valuable  mineral  has 
been  found  in  the  thirteen  eastern  sections  or  townships.  One  thousand  three 
hundred  assays  of  specimens  taken  from  the  remaining  townships,  collected  from 
the  surface  to  75  feet  below,  has  not  revealed  any  mineral  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  warrant  any  person  desiring  to  locate  a  mineral  claim  on  this  reserve  if  it 
were  thrown  open  for  mineriu  entry.  The  statements  made  in  former  reports 
that  this  reservation  contained  gold  and  silver  in  paying  quantities  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts  gleaned  from  an  extensive  and  exhausting  investigation. 

This  reservation  should  not  be  thrown  open  for  public  settle^ient  or  mineral 
entry  for  the  following  reasons : 

There  is  no  mineral  that  could  be  used  profitably.  The  mineral  resources  of 
the  reserve  are  nil. 

There  are  no  parts  of  the  reservation  that  could  be  homesteaded  for  agricultural 
purposes  not  needed  by  the  Indians.  All  the  water  is  being  used  by  the  Indians. 
Extensive  inquiry  among  the  actual  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation, 
who  have  agricultural  and  stock  interests,  develops  the  fact  that  with  few  excep- 
tions they  are  very  much  opposed  to  having  the  reserve  opened  to  public  settle- 
ment, stating  that  such  an  act  would  ruin  their  water  supply  by  permitting  the 
timber  to  be  cut  off  and  the  land  to  be  overstocked.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  the  cutting  of  timber  extensively  and  the  overstocking  of  mountain  tands 
causes  droughts  and  extinction  of  springs.  In  this  country,  and  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation,  the  cutting  of  extensive  areas  of  timber  has  the 
following  eTect:  The  laps,  tops,  brush,  etc.,  dry  and  bum  off.  causing  the  death 
of  absolutely  every  particle  of  vegetation  over  the  logged  area;  rains  fall  on  thLs 
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groand,  washing  every  particle  of  soil  off  the  hillsides,  leaving  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  stones.  This  land  does  not  grow  np  a^ain  in  forest.  The  rains  in  this 
country  are  torrential  in  character,  the  extreme  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
the  plains  and  the  mountains  causing  very  violent  down  pours  and  hail  storms. 
These  storms  falling  on  deforested  land  run  off  as  they  would  off  a  tin  roof,  flow 
down  the  narrow  vsklleys  in  great  floods,  causing  destraction  to  beautiful  ranches, 
homes,  and  even  herds  of  cattle,  and  depositing  millions  of  tons  of  silt  and  debris 
on  good  valley  land.  Before  the  timber  was  cut,  this  rainfall  would  be  checked 
by  the  timber  and  forest  cover,  the  ground  would  not  become  compacted,  the 
flow  of  the  water  would  be  checked  by  ves^etation,  absorbed  by  the  loose  earth, 
decayed  roots,  and  mulch,  and  trickle  dovm  slowly  to  supply  numerous  springs 
below.    Evaporation  would  be  continued  from  the  wooded  area  for  months. 

On  this  reserve  there  is  an  area  that  was  cut  and  burned  over  twenty  years  ago. 
It  has  not  ^et  grown  up  to  forest  nor  has  it  any  indication  of  doing  so.  It  is  now 
covered  with  scrub  oak  and  locust  bushes.  No  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  annual 
or  perennial  grasses. 

Fresnal  Valley  in  T.  16  S.,  R.  12  E.,  just  on  the  reservation  line,  was  logged  in 
1898  and  1899.  Not  only  were  the  lumber  trees  cut,  but  small  saplings  were  cut 
for  tramway  ties  and  other  purpose?  No  disposition  was  made  of  the  laps  and 
tops,  and  during  the  summer  of  1899  a  forest  nre,  doubtless  started  by  the  sparks 
from  the  locomotives,  swept  the  entire  logged  district.  The  mountain  sides  were 
swept  clean  of  vegetation  and  the  ground  left  bare,  without  shrub  or  grass  to 
retard  the  run  off  consequent  to  the  annual  summer  rains.  The  result  was  that 
the  first  hard  rain  caused  a  serious  flood  in  this  valley.  The  water  rushed  from 
the  denuded  hills  as  from  a  house  roof  and  carried  wood,  logs,  and  even  the  rail- 
way track  down  to  the  wider  portions  of  the  valleys  below,  covering  good  agri- 
cultural land  with  tons  of  debris  and  silt.  Great  and  irreparable  damage  .was 
done  the  agricultural  and  stock  interests  of  the  valley  and  also  of  the  portion  of 
the  plains  watered  by  this  valley.  The  condition  of  the  country  this  year  is  appall- 
ing. In  1898  this  land  was  included  in  a  forest  reserve,  which  was  then  opened  to 
puolic  settlement  npon  the  representation  that  it  was  needed  for  homestead  pur- 
poses. A  railroad  was  built  into  the  region  to  remove  the  timber,  but  no  new 
nomesteads  have  been  taken  up  for  agricultural  purposes  within  that  area.  A 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  land  is  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  that  had  already 
been  taken  up,  and  we  have  not  witnessed  *'  a  large  influx  of  thrifty  Dutch  farm- 
ers," not  one.    "Scrip "  has  been  filed  on  the  land  and  the  timber  removed. 

In  a  less  marked  degree  the  effect  of  overpasturing  forest  lands  may  be  seen  in 
various  places  near  the  reserve,  but  more  particularly  just  north  of  the  reservation. 
Thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  were  seen  there  last  year  and  this.  The  grasses, 
shrubs,  etc.,  are  just  about  literally  annihilated,  the  mountain  floors  present  a 
general  broken  condition  and  are  scarred  with  deep  washes.  On  the  reserve  the 
forests  have  been  protected  from  timber  cutting  and  over  pasturage,  and  the  moun- 
tain floors  are  unbroken  and  the  ground  is  well  sodded  with  annual  and  perennial 
grasses  and  covered  with  forests.  Wherever  sheep  in  large  numbers  have  been 
pastured  for  a  few  vears  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  just  north  of  the  res- 
ervation there  are  tnousandsof  acres  overgrown  with  weeds  where  originally  grew 
grasses  and  undergrowth  of  briers  and  o^  brush. 

The  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation  embraces  a  portion  of  the  Sacramento  and 
White  Mountains.  Like  the  country  south  of  the  reserve,  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  lands  are  agricultural  in  character  and  the  soil  is  not  deep,  is  loose  and  porous, 
and  susceptible  to  wash  from  torrential  rainfall.  In  the  reservation  the  forest  is 
less  dense  than  farther  south,  and  there  is  even  more  necessity  to  protect  it  from 
spoliation.  The  agricultural  lands  are  already  occupied  by  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Indians,  who  are  just  adopting  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and  are  at  this 
time  self-supporting.  If  the  reserve  should  l)e  thrown  open  to  settlement  only  the 
moantain  lands  could  be  located,  and  these  lands  have  no  value  whatsoever  except 
for  forest  conservation  of  moisture. 

If  the  reserve  should  be  thrown  open  it  should  be  immediately  embodied  in  a 
forest  reservation,  and  the  forest  perpetually  protected.  The  ruin  of  the  forest 
not  only  means  ruin  to  the  agricultural  land  now  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the 
Indians,  but  to  thousands  of  acres  occupied  and  cultivated  by  white  settlers  out- 
side of  the  reservation,  it  will  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  Fort  Stanton  Hospi- 
tal Marine-Service  Sanitarium  at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  where  the  Government 
is  spending  $60,000  for  the  perpetual  care  of  sailors  who  suffer  from  tuberculosis. 
The  water  snpply  and  the  farming  lands  of  the  Indians  and  the  Mescalero  board- 
ing school  will  be  ruined.  At  this  school  the  Government  has  spent  large  sums 
of  money  in  establishing  a  school,  and  is  still  spending  money  for  new  improve- 
ments.   An  electric-light  plant  is  now  under  construction.    *    *    « 

While  foreign  governments  and  certain  States  in  this  country  are  payiug  out  such 
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immenae  sums  of  money  for  the  reforestation  of  lands,  onr  Congress  should  noTer 
permit  the  title  of  this  reservaticm  to  pass  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  Govemmeot. 
The  Government  is  now  feeding  the  Pima  Indians  at  an  expense  of  $20,U0<>  oo 
account  of  lack  of  water  for  their  crops.  This  lack  of  water  was  caused  by  exten- 
sive  cutting  of  timber  and  the  overstocking  of  the  lands  from  which  their  springs 
derived  their  flow.  The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  show  that  they  have  had 
their  annnal  rainf  alL  This  water  did  not  soak  in,  but  ran  oft  in  floods.  The  steail  y 
decrease  in  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  of  late  3*earB  is  caused  almost  wholly 
by  overstocking  and  the  cutting  of  timber  about  the  sources  of  the  river. 

The  Mescalero  Indians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  opening  of  the  re^rve.  They 
do  not  ask  of  the  Government  one  cent  of  money  for  their  support,  but  do  ask  the 
Government  to  protect  their  water  supply,  and  to  secure  to  them  a  permanency 
to  their  peaceable  occupations.  They  do  not  want  to  have  the  same  trouble  over 
their  water  supply  as  ouier  Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  having. 

A  bzief  histoiy  of  the  MmtalMtm. — To  watch  the  development  of  a  band  of  savage 
nomads,  who  for  untold  ages  gained  a  livelihood  by  making  depredations  upon 
whatever  section  of  country  tibey  might  happen  to  be  in,  into  a  community  of 
farmers,  has  in  it  a  certain  deenree  of  interest,  even  though  the  type  of  civilization 
be  not  a  very  high  one.  The  Mescaleros  are  one  of  the  numerous  bands  of  Apache 
Indians.  Tliey  take  their  name  because  of  their  fondness  for  a  certain  plant  of 
the  palm  family  called  mescal.  It  is  the  pulpy  heart  of  which  they  are  so  fond, 
and  the  preparation  of  which  takes  several  days.  A  hollow  is  made  in  the  earth, 
the  mescal  buried  beneath  stones  and  roasted  by  a  smoldering  fire,  night  and  day, 
until  tender.  In  taste  it  resembles  candy  made  from  ordinary  sorghum  molasses 
and  is  not  unpalatable  even  to  a  civilized  palate. 

From  the  report  of  Dudley,  the  superintendent  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico  in 
1873  and  1874,  we  find  that  none  of  them  at  that  time  had  shown  any  disposition 
to  Work,  and  that  their  consent  to  the  establishment  ot  a  school  had  not  been 
gained.  They  were  importunate  in  their  efforts  to  change  the  borders  of  their 
phylacteries  so  as  to  include  the  Sacramento  and  White  mountains.  The  earliest 
record  in  this  office  is  of  1873.  The  first  pass  recorded  is  issued  to  6  men  of  the 
tribe  at  the  request  of  Roman — a  chief— that  they  may  go  out  to  hunt  for  Indians 
belonging  to,  but  absent  from,  the  reservation.  They  were  to  bring  them  in, 
promising  support  and  protection  conditional  on  their  remaining  peacefully  at 
the  agencv.  then  located  at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.  The  agent,  BushneU.  was 
succeeded  "by  Crowthers,  and  he  in  turn  by  Godfrey.  Jtily  ^,  1870. 

Nothing  of  tiie  years  intervening  between  1874  and  1870  are  left  of  record.  The 
office  of  the  agency  had  at  that  time  (1876)  been  moved  to  a  building  about  I  mile 
west  of  the  present  location. 

In  August,  1876,  the  number  of  the  tribe  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a 
band  of  Apaches  who  bad  been  for  some  months  in  old  Mexico.  It  was  from 
them  that  news  was  had  of  a  party  which  had  left  here  in  June,  and  arrange- 
ments  were  made  with  one,  J.  A.  Lucero,  to  return  them  to  this  reservation  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  per  head.  The  joo  of  returning  Indians  seemed  to  be  a  paying 
one  in  those  days,  and  one  wonders  if  they  were  not  sometimes  induced  to  stray 
in  order  to  be  returned. 

The  agent  at  this  time  rep|orts  the  tribe  to  be  without  shelter  other  than  the 
flimsy  wicky-ups  made  of  pine  boughs,  and  nearly  naked.  The  following  Sep- 
teml)er,  a  teacher  is  first  mentioned  as  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  force  of 
employees.  On  November  10,  Lucero  arrived  with  the  runaways  as  per  his  con* 
tract,  delivering  2  chiefs.  7  captains  or  headmen,  and  54  children,  all  of  whom 
were  reportcKl  as  in  a  de -it itute condition.  The  fatted  calf  was  killed  and  a  '*  wel- 
come home"  given  them.  That  there  was  in  them  some  desire  to  do  well  was 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  at  a  council  called  to  discuss  their  plans  and  future, 
3  sn)>chief8  came  forward  and  voluntarily,  on  beh  ilf  of  their  bands,  offered  12 
horses,  which,  by  their  own  admission,  were  to  atone  for  0  horses  they  had  stolen. 

On  the  1st  of  January.  1877.  a  school  was  opene<l  with  the  wife  of  the  agent  in 
change.  The  smallpox,  however,  ear'y  in  February,  had  reduced  the  pupils  to  2 
in  number.  The  middle  of  the  month  found  the  clerk  in  iK>ssession  of  the  field, 
the  airent  himself  having  succumbed  to  the  epidemic. 

In  November,  San  Pablo  with  :{1  followers  came  in  to  the  airt*ncy.  were  given  a 
feast  and  made  much  to  do  over,  which,  however,  did  not  siviu  to  make  them 
merry,  as  their  mtirmurings  were  loutl  and  long  l>ecanse  or"  their  friends  being  in 
the  San  Juan  cotintry.  It  seemed  to  be  an  era  of  horse  stealing,  and  whether  the 
Mescaleros  were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  I  know  not.  On  December  4, 
following.  San  Pablo  and  his  followers  came  un  missing.  An  investigation  was 
set  on  foot  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts.  On  the  same  date  r»2  Gila  Indians 
came  in  footsore  and  weary,  to  be  feasted.  Two  days  later  a  whisky  drunk 
killed  one  and  wounded  many. 
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Ck)pies  of  letters  on  file  dated  in  1879  show  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace  to  have  been  gov- 
ernor of  this  Territory  at  that  time,  and  Russell  had  sacceeded  Godfroy  as  agent. 
In  Aagust,  Victoria  and  his  band,  also  a  number  of  Lipan  Indians,  arrived  and  were 
feasted.  On  November  8  a  subchief  was  killed  by  two  Mexicans,  bat  tho  agent 
deems  a  trial  of  such  cases  scarcely  necessary,  as  a  jury  is  perforce  composed  of 
Aiexicans.  The  day  after  Victoria's  coming  one  of  his  men  killed  a  Mescalero, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  after  killed  a  Mescalero  woman.  This  last  just  before  the  ezo- 
das  of  himself  and  tribe.  In  November.  1879.  the  agent  requests  troops  from  Fort 
Stanton  to  protect  the  public  property,  which  request  he  afterwards  withdraws. 
The  Indians,  in  some  cases,  justified  their  thefts  by  saying  they  thought  it  no 
harm  to  steal  so  far  from  home.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Victoria  tried  in  vain  at 
this  time  to  induce  the  Mescaleros  to  join  in  his  raids;  however,  afterwards,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  were  reported  as  having  taken  their  ponies  to  go  and  join  his 
forces,  having  become  emboldened  to  do  so  probably  by  the  success  of  his  skir- 
mishes with  the  military. 

In  July,  1880,  there  was  trouble  between  the  Mexicans  and  Mescaleros,  one 
Indian  was  murdered,  and  revenge  was  taken  by  burning  a  train  of  wagons  with 
their  contents,  which  belonged  to  the  Mexicans.  The  22d  of  the  same  month  cou- 
riers were  hurriedly  dispatcned  to  Fort  Stanton  for  troops,  which  arrived  by  noon 
of  the  next  dny. 

In  March.  1880,  Caballero  had  offered  to  go  out  and  induce  Victoria  to  come  in 
and  surrender,  in  which  plan  he  failed  to  succeed.  The  troops  were  considered 
inadequate  to  the  emergency  which  would  exist  if,  as  was  expected,  Victoria  should 
come  in  hostile  mood,  so  another  request  for  troops  was  made.  The  soldiers,  on 
arrival,  decided  to  take  the  initiative,  and  word  was  sent  over  the  reservation  to 
the  Mescaleros  to  come  in  to  the  agency  where  they  would  be  taken  care  of— and 
that  was  all. 

It  was  in  April  of  1880  that  the  outrages  on  the  Mescaleros  were  perpetrated  by 
the  military.  Ponies  were  confiscated  and,  Nautzilla,  the  chief  of  tne  Mescaleros, 
was  led  by  false  statements  to  bring  in  his  people  for  that  strange  protection  which 
confined  men,  women,  and  children  for  days  in  a  pen  unfit  for  cattle,  and  which 
ended  in  the  brutal,  indiscriminate  shooting  of  14  victims.  Small  wonder  that  as 
a  resalt  many  fled  the  reservation  not  to  return  for  months;  only  hunger  and  direst 
necessity  finally  driving  them  back.  A  school  was  maintained  for  a  few  months 
during  the  year,  but  the  Indians  showed  little  appreciation  of  the  opportunity 
offered  their  children. 

The  year  1881  seems  to  have  been  uneventful,  and  1882  was  anything  but  quiet, 
being  marked  by  depredations  and  fights  with  hostile  intruders,  during  one  of 
which  latter  the  agent  was  shot  twice  through  the  arm. 

In  1883  ten  of  the  tribe  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army. 

In  1884  the  boarding  school  was  started  with  accommodations  for  15  pupils.  A 
few  months  previous  the  Jicarillas  had  been  brought  here  to  live  on  this  reserva- 
tion, but  their  discontent,  after  a  time,  necessitated  their  removal  from  it. 

The  reports  of  1885  show  462  Apaches  on  the  reservation  and  721  Jicarillas. 
There  were  30  pupils  in  the  boarding  school  and  10  in  the  short-lived  day  school 
which  was  started  at  Three  Rivers. 

Cowart  succeeded  Llewellyn  as  agent  in  1886.    News  had  come  of  the  antici- 

Sited  surrender  of  Geronimo,  which  was  exx)ected  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
escaleros.  While  true  that  there  were  a  few  of  this  tribe  with  Geronimo.  yet  it 
is  also  true  that  some  of  the  Mescaleros  gave  the  Government  valuable  aid  in  that 
campaign  by  acting  as  scouts.  The  death  of  San  Juan  occurred  during  the  year 
and  was  felt  to  be  quite  a  loss,  as  his  example  had  been  such  as  to  urge  nis  people 
to  industry.  The  Jicarillas  gave  much  trouble  throughout  the  year  by  leaving  the 
reservation,  and  on  two  occasions  stealing  their  children  from  school.  General 
Miles,  then  at  Fort  Stanton,  sending  troops  who  returned  them.  In  May  they 
were  removed  to  another  reservation,  to  the  great  relief  of  both  the  agent  and  the 
remaining  tribe,  which  now  numbered  438. 

In  1887  the  day  school  at  Three  Rivers  was  discontinued,  the  removal  of  the 
Jicarillas  making  it  unnecessary.  An  Indian  council  to  act  upon  depredation 
claims  brought  against  them  was  organized,  and  it  is  amusing  in  imagination  to 
watch  that  solemn  conclave  weighing  the  evidence  with  grave  faces,  but  which 
invariab' V  ended  in  their  solemn  protestations  of  the  innocence  of  this  tribe.  The 
Indians  during  the  year  did  $720  worth  of  freighting  between  here  and  Las 
Oruces,  N.  Mex. 

In  1888  during  a  tiswin  brawl  two  men,  two  women,  and  a  child  were  shot  In 
June  one  of  the  pupils,  a  little  girl,  died,  and  was  the  first  Mescalero  ever  buried 
in  a  coffin.  In  .July  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  established.  About  this  time 
the  Mescaleros  were  clamoring  for  the  return  of  their  friends  and  relatives  who 
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had  been  taken  south  prisoners  with  Gteronimo.  Their  importunities  finally 
resulted  in  the  return  of  "Alabama  Charlie"  and  four  other  families.  In  the 
annual  report  of  that  year  we  find  the  statement  that  no  Mescalero  was  ever  pun- 
ished by  law  for  taking  the  life  of  another. 

In  1890  school  and  all  other  work  was  suspended  for  a  time  by  another  smallpox 
epidemic.  The  question  of  a  field  matron  was  agitated  for  the  first  time  ten  years 
ago.  (One  was  allowed  beginning  July  1,  1900.)  There  were  reported  to  be  33 
children  in  school  here  and  15  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Hinman  Rhodes  was 
now  agent,  having  succeeded  Bennet. 

In  1891  there  was  no  event  of  unusual  importance,  nothing  but  drunks  and  fights. 
The  report  for  February,  1891,  shows  the  Indians  as  peaceable,  though  there  were 
four  homicides  during  the  month.  The  report  shows  18  cases  of  polygamy  then 
existing.  In  1892  there  were  527  enumerated  in  the  tribe,  50  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  school,  and  450  acres  of  land  reported  in  cultivation.  Burnett  succeeded 
Rhodes  as  agent  in  1893. 

The  year  following,  1894,  we  find  the  Mescaleros,  with  whom  the  ties  of  blood 
seem  very  strong,  clamoring  for  the  release  of  other  relatives  who,  after  eight 
years,  remained  prisoners  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks.  Ala.  April  saw  a  free-for- 
all  tiswin  fight  in  which  heads  were  broken,  one  life  lost,  and  a  general  melee 
enjoyed.  During  the  year  the  few  Comanches  who  had  been  living  on  this  reser- 
vation returned  to  their  own  country.  The  wife  of  Comanche  Jonn,  who  was  a 
Mescalero,  evidently  differed  from  Ruth  of  Bible  fame,  for  she  preferreid  to  remain 
with  her  own  people.  These  visits  from  one  reservation  to  another  seemed  to 
breed  discontent  and  were  soon  discontinued.  Three  young  men  who  had  been 
with  some  of  their  people  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  and  who  had  been  sent  from 
there  to  Carlisle  school ,  arrived  in  May  to  fin  d  and  live  with  their  relatives  here.  A 
request,  which  in  the  light  of  a  later  day  seems  strange,  was  from  Penn  Scott,  an 
Apache,  who  wished  to  go  to  Fort  Sill  to  live,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the 
Indians  here  drink  too  much  tiswin.  Penn  has  shown  a  persistent  aversion  to 
work,  as  great  as  his  distaste  for  tiswin  drinking. 

In  1895  liieu tenant  Stottler  relieved  Burnett,  and  it  is  due  to  his  policy  of  urging, 
pushing,  and  shoving  these  Indians  to  work  that  much  of  the  improvement  in  this 
tribe  is  due.  Nothing  of  any  value  for  or  with  these  people  had  been  done  before 
his  coming.  He  found  the  Indians  living  entirely  in  tents  or  tepees,  and  subsisted 
wholly  by  the  Gk>vemment.  All  the  freighting  was  done  by  Mexicans,  and  the 
little  work  done  was  done  by  white  employees.  Two  Indians  were  killed  in  a 
tiswin  brawl  during  his  first  year.  The  nrst  year  he  colonized  some  of  the  Indians 
in  Elk  Spring  Valley,  opened  up  the  springs,  and  ditched  the  land  so  as  to  arrange 
drainage.  In  April  the  newspapers  gave  much  space  to  sensational  accounts  of 
an  outbreak  which  existed  onlpr  on  pa];>er.  In  July,  1895,  the  agent  made  a  bonfire 
of  all  the  effects  of  some  tiswin  makers,  and  the  manufacturers  were  themselves 
incarcerated  in  the  guardhouse  and  put  at  hard  labor. 

There  were  74  in  school  at  that  time.  During  vacation  the  children  were  retained 
at  school,  though  they  were  given  outing  parties  at  intervals.  There  were  a  few 
runaways  among  the  pupils,  but  the  application  of  a  '*  shingle  "  seemed  an  effec- 
tual remedy.  One  of  the  perplexing  questions  to  be  dealt  with  was  found  to  be 
the  dominant  power  of  the  mother-in-law,  her  authority  being  found  sometimes 
to  supersede  the  agent's  in  matters  so  important  as  placing  children  in  school. 
This  reign  of  terror  was  onlv  broken  by  threats  of  the  guardhouse. 

In  December,  1895,  Sahnahah,  an  Indian  from  near  Anadarko.  Okla.,  came  to 
get  his  wife,  who  was  here.  On  the  day  following  his  departure  a  squaw  was 
abducted,  the  daughter  of  Camiso.  a  Mescalero,  and  wife  of  Civatta,  a  Lipan  who 
had  left  the  reservation  some  three  years  before.  The  agent  wrote  to  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches  for  an  investigation.  Rumor  had  it  that  she  had  l)een  taken  by 
the  ''Apache  Kid,'*  whose  custom  it  was  to  steal  a  woman  previous  to  his  return 
to  the  San  Carlos  reservation.  So  far  as  I  know  the  truth  of  her  whereabouts  is 
unknown.  The  same  month  Domingo,  a  good-for-nothing,  escaped  from  the 
guardhouse,  stole  a  horse,  and  left  for  parts  unknown.  The  agent  does  not  mourn 
his  loss,  though  as  a  matter  of  duty  makes  inquiry  of  other  agents.  He  is  still 
at  large. 

About  this  time  Magoosh,  a  man  of  strong  personalitv,  was  appointed  ''Indian 
farmer,"  and  found  to  be  efficient,  doing  what  he  could  by  example  as  well  as  pre- 
cept to  inspire  his  people  to  tend  the  land.  Among  the  developing  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  children  in  mind  but  less  in  ambition  was  tlie  giving 
to  each  head  of  a  family  a  number  of  sheep,  as  a  sort  of  stock  in  trade.  The  cut- 
ting of  lumber  and  erection  of  cabins  was  enfon^.  Cook  stoves,  as  a  further 
inducement  toward  adopting  a  civilized  mode  of  life,  were  given  to  thope  showing 
any  real  desire  tow{Ur4  Improving  their  condition.    Tubs,  another  factor  in  civili- 
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zation,  were  soon  earnestly  requested  by  some  of  those  in  whom  a  ray  of  ambition 
was  beginning  to  dawn. 

In  March,  1896,  the  fiat  went  forth  that  locks  must  be  shorn,  and  by  diplomacy, 
bribes,  and  ponishment  all  the  men  were  induced  to  part  with  their  raven  tresses. 
It  was  now  that  these  Indians  were  beginning  to  see  the  finger  of  fate  pointing  to 
work  as  their  inevitable  destiny.  On  the  heels  of  these  changes  pantaloons  were 
adopted,  though  it  is  not  recorded  that  they  were  at  all  particular  about  having 
them  creased.  A  hungry  stomach  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  mode  of  discipline. 
It  is  refreshing  to  remark  the  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  letters  of  former  agents, 
who  were  continually  calling  for  larger  appropriations,  and  his,  which  continually 
advocated  a  decreasing  policy  in  the  issue  of  rations. 

In  July,  1898,  he  was  relieved  from  duty  at  this  place,  after  having  worked  inde- 
fatigably  for  three  and  one-half  years  to  make  these  Indians  self-supporting. 

Discipline,  work,  sobriety,  allotment  of  land,  and  an  empty  stomach  has  solved 
the  ** Indian  problem*'  on  this  reservation  in  the  last  five  years  after  **ade(iuate 
appropriation,'*  "increased  supply  of  rations,"  "council  rooms.'* and  "tiswin  and 
whisky  "  had  a  full,  free,  and  fair  hand  at  it  for  a  period  extending  over  twenty- 
two  years.  These  Indians  are  now  self-sustaining,  all  rations  and  annuities  hav- 
ing Deen  cut  off  on  July  1, 1899,  except  to  old  persons  who  are  so  incapacitated  by 
injuries,  old  age,  or  blindness  as  not  to  be  abl6  to  earn  a  support  by  farming  or  the 
care  of  sheep  or  goats.  Their  sheep  and  goats  are  on  the  increase,  some  Indians 
having  from  600  to  800  sheep,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  they  had  not  more  than  a 
hundred  or  so.    Their  horses  are  rapidlv  improving. 

These  Indians  have  not  manufactured  any  tiswin  since  October,  1897.  On  Jan- 
uary 29. 1899,  a  white  man  sold  a  quantity  of  whisky  to  a  number  of  the  Indians. 
Both  parties  to  the  transaction  were  severely  punished.  On  that  date  the  traffic 
ceased  and,  consequently,  I  am  able  to  report  that  there  has  not  been  a  drunken 
Indian  on  this  reservation  since  then.  Eighteen  months  of  absolute  sobrietjr  has 
had  a  wonderful  effect  in  making  these  Indians  more  industrious  and  self-reliant. 
All  have  now  adopted  the  whito  man's  dress.  All  marriages  are  now  performed 
by  the  superintendent  and  a  record  kept  of  them.  Divorces  are  also  regulated  by 
the  superintendent,  or  rather  he  has  refused  to  grant  any  so  far,  as  their  misun- 
derstandings have  been  fixed  up  without  a  divorce.  Much  is  yet  to  be  done, 
however;  the  backward  ones  must  be  shoved  up  toward  the  front,  the  timid  encour- 
aged, the  lazy  ones  made  to  do  penance  in  the  guardhouse  at  hard  labor,  and  the 
ignorant  taught. 

Mesealero  hoarding  lehool. — One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  available  school  children 
on  the  reservation  are  in  school— 128  out  of  a  total  population  of  482— all  children 
from  5  to  19  years  of  age.  Attendance  is  compulsory.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  year  was  117. 

The  following  improvements  were  made  by  the  employees  and  school  boys:  One 
bam,  40  by  90  feet,  for  15  horses,  30  cows,  with  room  for  100  tons  of  hay,  harness 
room,  eto.;  8  miles  of  new  wire  fence;  board  fences;  ditehes  and  flumes;  96  acres 
of  land  put  under  cultivation  and  added  to  the  school  farm;  overshot  wheel 
attached  to  wood  saw;  enlarged  ^ning  room  and  boys'  dormitory;  repairs  to  main 
building,  and  one  lake  stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  We  are  now  putting  in  an 
electric-light  plant  to  be  run  by  a  water  wheel.  The  work  is  bein^  done  by  the 
employees  ana  Indians  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  mechanic.  The  farm 
is  looking  well  and  we  have  already  cut  15  tons  of  hay. 

During  the  year,  besides  the  literary  studies,  the  boys  were  taught  carpentering, 
plastering,  painting,  stone  laying,  blacksmithing,  farming,  gardening,  stock  rais- 
ing, etc.  The  girls  were  taught  housekeeping,  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking, 
laundering,  blanket  making,  embroidering,  etc.  A  number  of  the  old  Indians 
attended  our  "night  school  for  old  Indians"  and  learned  to  write  their  names  and 
to  speak  some  English. 

Our  baseball  nine  won  some  very  nice  games  at  the  agency  with  other  teams 
and  had  some  very  nice  trips  to  Alamogordo  and  other  places  to  play  local  teams. 
It  did  the  boys  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  work  in  the  class  rooms  and  in  the  various  departments  has  moved  along 
smoothly  and  on  the  whole  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  Care  has  been  taken  by 
the  employees  to  instill  the  principles  of  cleanliness,  kindness,  politeness,  and 
morality. 

I  incloi^  several  illustrations  in  the  way  of  photographs.  They  speak  louder 
than  words. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Walter  McM.  Luttrell, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  PUEBLO  AND  JICARILLA  AGENCY. 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Aqency, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.^  August  J 4,  19(H). 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  this 
office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

PUEBLO. 

Tribes. — The  Pneblo  under  this  agency  are  composed  of  five  different  tribes,  which 
though  similar  in  their  habits  and  customs  are  totally  different  and  speak  languages 
entirely  dissimilar.  The  strongest  is  the  Queres,  composed  of  the  pueblos  of  Cochiti, 
Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  Sia,  Acoma,  and  Laguna.  containing  a 
population  of  3,394.  The  Piros  tribe  is  composed  of  the  pueblos  of  Taos.  Picuris, 
Sandia,  and  Isleta,  with  a  total  population  of  1,607.  The  ZuSi  pueblo  is  a  distinct 
tribe,  but  from  certain  similarities  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  a  common  stock 
with  the  Queres  people.  Its  population  is  1,523.  The  six  Tegua  pueblos  of  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Pojoaque,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  910,  lie  in  a  body  to  the  north»of  Santa  Fe.  The  pueblo  of  Jemez  is  the  only 
remaining  one  of  the  tribe  which  it  represents  (to  which  also  belonged  the  pueblo 
of  Pecos,  abandoned  some  fifty  years  since);  population,  449.  The  figures  given 
above  are  in  each  case  exclusive  of  children  away  from  home  attending  boarding 
schools,  either  Government  or  sectarian. 

Population.— The  population  of  the  individual  pueblos  is  as  follows: 


Puoblo. 


Acoma 

Cochiti 

Isleta. 

Jemez 

Lagnna 

Nambe 

Picuris 

Pojoaque 

Sandia 

San  Felipe 

San  ndefoDso.. 

San  Juan 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Clara 

Santo  Domingo 

Sia 

Taos 

Tesuque 

ZufU 

Total 


Males 

Females 

School 
children. 

over  18 

over  14 

6  to  18 

years. 

years. 

years  old. 

183 

147 

119 

65 

50 

48 

397 

291 

232 

1&4 

143 

114 

311 

381 

257 

24 

21 

27 

38 

32 

27 

4 

3 

3 

33 

21 

14 

188 

131 

81 

41 

44 

35 

\2R 

108 

108 

104 

61 

42 

66 

71 

56 

248 

220 

157 

36 

38 

32 

128 

ne 

100 

26 

20 

82 

560 

619 

276 

2,677 

2. 366 

1,756 

Total 
popula- 
tion. 


402 

198 

1,021 

449 

1,077 

80 

96 

12 

76 

614 

138 

379 

228 

221 

771 

114 

414 

80 

1,523 


7,863 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  between  these  figures  and 
those  given  last  year.  The  population  as  given  for  Acoma  last  year  was  immensely 
overestimated,  as  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  correct  census  of  the  people,  and 
their  habit  of  continually  moving  from  one  village  to  another  made  it  difficult  to 
determine  just  how  many  belonged  to  each  village.  At  Cochiti  95  Mexicans  who 
live  in  the  pueblo  among  the  Indians  were  included  in  the  population,  but  are 
omitted  this  year.  At  Santo  Domingo  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  two 
separate  residences,  at  each  of  which  they  are  to  be  found  during  a  part  of  the  day, 
and  as  a  consequence  many  of  them  were  enumerated  twice  last  year.  The  aban- 
doned pueblo  of  Pojoacjue,  at  which  two  families  yet  live,  is  included  in  the  above 
in  order  to  render  the  enumeration  complete.  The  subpueblos of  Laguna,  Pahuate. 
Paraje,  Casa  Blanca,  Santa  Ana  and  others  are  all  included  with  the  mother  pneblo 
this  year,  while  their  population  was  given  separate  last  year,  which  greatly 
increases  the  number  at  Laguna.  All  other  differences  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  score  that  all  school  children  attending  school  away  from  home  are  omitted 
from  the  enumeration  this  year,  while  they  were  included  last. 
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Xortali^  and  inflrmitiei. — The  statistics  of  deaths,  and  of  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
are  as  follows: 


Puoblo. 


Deaths 
dnriug 
!  year. 


Acoma 
Cochiti 
Isleta.. 


Jemez  ... 
Laguna. . 
Naiube . . 
FicuriH... 
Pojoaque 
Sandia  .. 


SanKelipe 

8an  IldeioDSo . . 

San  Juan 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Clara 

Santo  Domingo 
Sia 


5 
24 
42 

10 

13 

1 


Taos 

Tesnqne. 
Zonl 


Total 


2 

14 

4 

9 

3 

10 

16 

4 

0 

8 

64 


Blind.    Deaf. 


244 


6 
4 


3 
3 


1 
4 
3 
9 
U 
1 

a 
1 

4 


10 


58 


Dumb. 


1 
6 


I 
2 

1 
f»  , 

3  i 


30 


1 
1 


Z 


Cultivated  lands  and  prodaoe  are  as  follows: 


Pueblo. 


Aooma 

Cochiti 

Isleta 

Jemez 

Laguna 

Kambe 

Picuris 

Pojoaque  

Sandia 

San  Felipe 

San  ndefonso . . . 

San  Juan 

Santa  Ana 

SanUcnara 

Santo  Domingo. 
Sia 


Taoe 

Tesnque 
Zuni 


Total. 


Wheat. 


342i 
200 

b,510 

2,557i 

664 

64 

108 

12 

383 

1,300 

99 

506 

1,182 
440 
918 
1411 
6&5 

ao 

5,201 


18,3781 


BuaheU. 

Bushels. 

1,178 

1,710 

773 

1.530 

11,706 

20.109 

14,318 

12. 478 

1,978 

2.326 

324 

270 

412 

408 

38 

60 

1.150 

1.308 

8,000 

10,000 

20 

20 

2,420 

6,786 

5,921 

6,561 

9tt5 

8.319 

2.337 

6,854 

109 

78* 

6,076 

5.540 

62 

196 

14,388 

20,060 

69,184 

97.613i 

Melons. 
Number. 

l66 


29,611 


$2,000 


12.2ra 


4,498 

6,300 

811 


50,775 


145,368 


Hay. 


Tons. 


992 


206 
143 
170 


7 
16 


6 


1,232 


Other  produce  is  as  follows:  Cochiti,  23^  bnshels  onions,  71  bnshels  beans,  1,500 
pounds  chili;  Nambe,  4  bushels  onions,  51  i  bushels  beans,  340  pounds  chili; 
Picuris,  10  bushels  beans,  23  bushels  peas;  San  Juan,  2  bushels  onions,  24  bush- 
els beans,  5  bashels  sweet  corn,  2  bushels  peas,  1,864  pumpkins;  Santa  Ana,  14 
bushels  beans,  55  bushels  peas,  5,058  pounds  lyrrapes:  Santa  Clara,  H  bushels  beans; 
Taos,  60  bushels  oats,  29  bushels  beans,  74  bushels  peas:  Zuni,  822  bushels  onions, 
875  bushels  beans,  2,857  bushels  sweet  com,  80,740  squashes;  or  a  total  of  60  bush- 
els oats,  850}  bushels  onions,  1.075}  bushels  beans,  1,840  pounds  chili,  154  bush- 
els peas,  2,862  bushels  sweet  com,  1,864  pumpkins,  30,740  squashes,  and  5,058 
pounds  grapes. 
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Domestio  animals.— The  stock  owned  by  the  various  pueblos  is  as  follows,  excln- 
sive  of  sheep: 


Pueblo. 


Acoma 

Cochiti 

Inleta 

Jemez 

Lagnna 

Nam  be 

Picnrifl 

Pojoaque 

Sandia 

San  Felipe 

San  Xldeionso... 

San  Jaan 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Clara 

Santo  Domingo. 

Sia 

Tao8 

Tefiuqne  

Znni 


Total. 


4,876 


Horses. 


8,063 


Mnles. 


441 
147 

17 

1,380 
423 

1.274 
39 
42 

39 

11 

74 

1 

2 

76 

900 

59 

132 

469 
151 

54 

602 
108 
486 

1 
16 

33 
1,215 

'218 

431 


Bnrros. 


212 

46 

52 

175 

274 

20 

40 

2 

1.000 
44 

i:» 

158 
97 

107 
63 

115 
50 

381 


2,9i; 


Goats. 


323 
602' 


1.539 
150 


20 
25 


.4,207 


6,766 


Hogs. 


Sheep  and  wool  are  raised  by  the  pueblo  as  follows: 


77 


75 

42 

141 

5 

14 


5 
12 

6 
64 

7 
10 

3 

5 
33 


63 


Fowls. 


562  I 


78 
124 
U7 

47 
179 

13 

40 


4 

12 

170 


88 

00 

109 

184 


1.264 


2.481 


Pneblo. 


Aeoma 

IsleU 

Laguna 

San  Felipe 
Zuni 

Total 


Sheep. 


3.317 
3,500 

19.482 
300 

46,744 


73,443 


Ww>l. 


Pounds. 

13.290 

7.800 

38.731 

4.')0 

82,744 


Valae  of 
wool. 


$1,901.00 

1.012.II0 

5.61(».00 

.'H.CIO 

8,274.40 


143.015  I  16,851.40 


Farmen.— During  the  year  two  more  additional  farmers  have  been  appointed, 
one  for  the  pueblo  of  Taos  and  one  for  the  two  pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma, 
making  a  total  of  four  farmers  among  the  Pueblo.  While  none  of  them  have  had 
time  to  accomplish  very  far-reaching  results,  the  good  effects  which  are  already 
apparent  are  a  prophesy  of  the  untold  benefit  which  will  result  to  the  Indians 
from  their  labors. 

Bchoolt.— Reference  to  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1898,  just 
previous  to  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency,  shows  14  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  55 1  and  an  average  attendance  for  the  year  preceding  of  266. 9.  There  were  d  aring 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1900,  the  last  quarter  in  which  all  the  schools  were 
under  my  care,  19  schools  in  active  operation,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of 
555.02,  an  increase  of  5  schools  and  an  average  attendance  more  than  doubled  dur- 
ing the  seven  cinarters  they  were  under  my  care. 

In  May  a  new  school  was  opened  at  Pescado.  one  of  the  subpueblos  of  Zuni. 
Schools  were  authorized  for  Nutria  and  Ojo  Caliente,  but  on  account  of  various 
delays  have  not  yet  been  opened.  These  schools  are  very  important  to  the  serv- 
ice at  Zuni  pueb.o,  as  they  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  the  people  from 
crowding  to  Zuni  proper  during  the  winter  season,  thereby  rendering  the  latter  a 
hotl)ed  of  disease  and  death  whenever  an  epidemic  strikes  the  people.  If  they 
can  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  farming  communities,  a  far  more  sanitary  condi- 
tion will  result  than  at  first  obtains,  and  the  influence  of  a  school  is  the  only 
apparent  means  of  breaking  up  the  old  custom. 

The  schools  at  Cochiti.  Jemez,  Nam  be,  Picuris,  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan,  Santa 
Clara,  Santo  Domingo,  Sia,  Taos,  and  Tesuque  were  transferred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe  school  April  1,  and  the  remaining 
schools  of  this  agency,  viz:  Acoma,  Isleta,  Laguna,  Pahuate,  Paraje,  San  Felipe, 
Santa  Ana,  Zum,  and  Peecado,  and  the  unorganized  schools  at  Nutria  and  Ojo 
Caliente  were  transferred  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Albuquerque  school  June  30. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  and  employees  has  been  exceptionally  good  during  the 
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past  year,  each  exerting  himself  or  herself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  the  schools  np 
to  the  highest  possible  staodard  of  efficiency. 

As  heretofore  recommended  on  many  ditferent  occasions,  if  it  is  the  intention 
to  maintain  these  schools  among  the  Paeblo,  the  Department  should  build  modem 
and  comfortable  schoolhouses  which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils  to  strive 
after  better  things,  and  discontinue  the  present  plan  of  having  school  conducted 
in  an  Indian  house  which  tends  to  confirm  the  crude  ideas  of  home  architecture 
which  he  may  imbibe  from  his  parents  and  surroundings. 

Contract  wshool. — The  contract  school  at  Bernalillo  has  continued  during  the  past 
year  to  maintain  its  former  high  standard.  The  influences  to  which  they  are 
subjected  will  always  be  a  blessing  to  the  pupils  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  attend 
this  institution. 

Aztec  Indians  in  the  nonreiervation  scheolB. — For  some  years  past  it  has  been  a  cus- 
tom among  some  superintendents  of  nonreservation  schools  to  admit  any  person 
with  a  Spanish  name  who  would  furnish  an  affidavit  that  Indian  blood  flowed  in 
his  veins.  One  superintendent  oi>enly  went  to  Mexican  villages  and  solicited 
pupils  from  families  not  before  suspected  of  being  Indians,  making  the  claim  that 
the  private  soldiers  that  came  to  New  Mexico  with  the  Spanish  conquerors  were 
Indians  of  the  Aztec  and  other  Mexican  tribes  and  that  the  present  Mexican  popu- 
lation of  New  Mexico  are  descendants  of  these  Aztec  Indians  and  consequently 
are  Indians  under  the  meaning  of  the  law.  I  understand  that  he  secured  a  num- 
ber of  these  Aztecs  for  his  school.  The  number  of  Mexican  pupils  in  the  Albu- 
querque school  has  been  so  great  in  times  past  that  it  is  called  in  that  city  the 
*' Mexican  Industrial  School."  I  do  not  think  the  present  superintendents  of 
either  the  Albuquerque  or  Santa  Fe  schools  will  resort  to  such  practices,  but  this 
agency  has  been  visited  by  three  different  superintendents  of  distant  nonreserva- 
tion schools  within  the  i>ast  eighteen  months  who  were  not  deterred  by  any  such 
sciTiples.  One  went  to  the  Mexican  village  of  Taos  and  secured  a  number  of 
pupils  tram  the  Presbyterian  mission  school  at  that  point,  almost  wiping  out  the 
latter.  Another  superintendent  came  to  Santa  Fe  and  took  children  from  ttia 
city  to  his  school  on  three  sei>arate  occasions,  taking  about  75  in  all.  Persons 
acquainted  with  these  children  tell  me  that  scarcely  one  of  them  shows  the  least 
appearance  of  Indian  blood.  In  none  of  these  cases  were  the  descriptive  state- 
ments required  by  section  17,  rules  for  the  Indian  school  service,  furnished  to  this 
office.  Not  only  is  this  practice  an  injustice  to  the  Indians  but  the  expense  of 
transporting  these  children  to  distant  points  and  maintaining  them  there  is  great. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  enough  full- 
blood  Pueblo  children  in  New  Mexico  to  fill  both  the  day  and  nonreservation 
schools  and  have  several  hundred  left  over  for  outside  institutions  without  going 
to  distant  points  to  collect  children  for  education  in  this  Territory. 

Miflsionarles. — The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  maintains  two  missionaries  at  Zuni, 
Mr.  A.  Vanderwagen  and  wife.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  medical  mission- 
ary  at  Laguna,  Rev.  C.  E.  Lukens,  who  is  doing  great  good  in  relieving  disease 
among  them. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  supports  a  small  day  school  at  Seama,  a  village  of 
Laguna  Indians  lying  between  Laguna  and  Acoma.  Its  two  teachers  are  a  great 
help  to  the  people. 

The  work  of  the  St.  Catherine  s  Indian  School  in  this  city  is  proving  of  great 
benefit  to  the  pueblo  located  near  Santa  Fe,  from  which  about  100  children  are 
taught  and  cared  for  each  year. 

Health.— On  the  whole  the  health  has  been  excellent  this  year.  The  only  epi- 
demic was  an  outbreak  of  measles  at  Isleta,  from  which  about  twenty  died.  There 
were  also  about  twenty  deaths  from  miJaria  at  Cochiti  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year. 

Physicians.— No  physicians  have  yet  been  sent  to  the  Pueblo,  though  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  medical  attendance  on  the  sick.  I  desire  to  here  renew  my 
former  recommendations  that  five  physicians  be  appointed  for  the  Pueblo.  These 
can  be  assigned  to  central  points,  from  which  all  the  Indians  may  have  medical 
attendance. 

In  case  it  is  impossible  to  appoint  regular  physicians  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  need  could  be  partially  provided  for  bv  including  in  the  requirements  of 
supervising  teacher  that  he  be  also  a  physician.  On  visiting  the  schools  he  can 
then  examine  cases  of  sickness  and  give  instructions  to  the  teachers  which  will 
enable  them  to  save  many  lives.  I  consider  the  suggestion  a  good  one  and  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Irrigation.— There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  condition  in  this  regard  dur- 
ingthe  past  year.     All  the  ditches  are  in  good  condition. 

The  case  of  Jose  A.  Ribera  et  al.  r.  pueblo  of  Nambe  has  been  recently  decided. 
The  full  amount  of  water  claimed  by  the  Indians  has  been  confirmed  to  them 
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The  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  irrigation,  which  I  am  informed  will 
shortly  be  made,  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  untold  benefit  to  the  various  Pueblo 
by  enabling  them  to  learn  how  they  can  change  their  ditches  to  take  in  more  land. 

Xarder  at  Aooma. — About  the  middle  of  April  a  double  murder  occurred  at  the 
pueblo  of  Acoma.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  facts  in  advance  of  the  trial. 
As  claimed  by  the  Indian,  Faustin  Valle  found  his  father-in-law.  Hash  ka  ya,  in 
criminal  intimacy  with  his  own  daughter.  Faustinas  wife,  and  killed  him.  Hash 
ka  ya's  brother,  George  Edward,  tried  to  arrest  Faustin,  and  upon  the  latter  s 
resisting  arrest  killed  nim.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Territoricd  authori- 
ties and  George  Edward  arrested  and  placed  in  jail  to  await  trial  for  murder. 
The  district  attorney  has  promised  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Beaervadon  for  Lagnna  IndLans. — Some  months  ago  the  matter  of  the  necessity  of  a 
reservation  for  the  Laguna  Indians  was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  under  date 
of  June  30,  1899, 1  requested  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  reservation  to  the 
Laguna  Indians  of  lands  now  used  by  them  but  to  which  they  have  no  legal  title. 
Out  of  the  17.361  acres  of  land  in  their  grant  btit  215  can  be  used  for  farming  pur- 
poses. The  El  Rito,  San  Juan,  and  Gigante  purchases  can  only  be  used  for  pas- 
turage. There  are  some  small  farming  areas  on  the  Paguate  purchase  and  the 
Santana  purchase,  but  the  main  dependence  of  the  pueblo  for  farming  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  San  Jose  River,  between  the  Santana  purchase  and  the  pueblo  grant. 
This  area  is  about  5  miles  long  and  2^  miles  wide,  bounded  by  mesa  land  on  both 
sides.  Within  this  area  are  the  Laguna  villages  of  Santa  Ana,  Casa  Blanca,  and 
Paraje,  with  their  fields,  orchards,  and  irrigating  canals.  This  tract  contains  the 
largest  area  of  farming  land  operated  by  them,  and  has  been  occupied  for  more 
thui  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^ears.  There  is  a  spring  and  ranch  4  miles  north  of 
the  pueblo,  one  7  miles  southwest  of  the  pueblo,  and  one  5  miles  south.  These 
places  are  used  as  stock  ranches  and  are  the  only  ones  near  the  town  that  can  be 
used  for  such  purposes.  These  lands  were  all  claimed  b^  the  pueblo  of  Laguna, 
but  the  Court  of  Firivate  Land  Claims  decided  that  they  did  not  hold  title  to  them. 

This  is  a  ver^ important  matter,  and  I  again  most  earnestly  request  that  it  receive 
prompt  attennon  and  favorable  action,  as  the  only  resource  of  the  Pueblo  outside 
of  actual  support  by  the  Government  is  to  have  the  valley  of  the  San  Jose  at  least 
reserved,  and  the  springs  mentioned  are  much  needed.  Outsiders  are  beginning 
to  come  onto  this  land  and  settle,  and  if  not  stopped  will  be  a  source  of  continual 
trouble  in  the  future. 

Litigation. — Progress  has  been  made  in  most  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  my  last 
report,  but  very  few  final  decisions  have  been  reached. 

PrsMiit  oooilition. — The  condition  of  the  pueblos  this  vear  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  usual.    With  the  exception  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Sia  all  have  fair  crops. 

Needs. — I  have  here  the  honor  to  call  attention  to  the  great  need  of  flouring 
mills  among  the  Pueblo.  Their  method  of  making  flour  is  by  grinding  wheat 
between  two  stones  by  hand,  which  work  is  all  performed  by  the  women.  The 
great  excuse  which  the  Indians  make  why  the  girls  can  not  be  sent  to  school  is 
that  they  are  needed  at  home  for  the  grinding.  The  Pueblo  just  north  of  Santa 
Fe  are  located  near  enough  to  mills  to  nave  their  grinding  performed  without  this 
laborious  process.  There  should  be  5  mills  set  up  among  the  Pueblo,  one  each 
at  Zuni,  Laguna,  Jemez,  Isleta,  and  San  Felipe.  The  other  pueblos  are  located 
sufficiently  near  these  points  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  use.  These  mills  should 
be  of  a  size  costing  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  each. 

JICARILLA. 

Population. — The  last  census  shows  a  population  of  815,  a  decrease  of  16  since 
last  report 

Agrionltue. — As  theee  Indians  were  unable  to  procure  seed  for  planting  this  year 
thev  will  raise  but  little  besides  hay. 

Timber. — I  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  my  recommendation  of  one  year  ago: 
**A  large  part  of  the  reservation  is  covered  with  exceptionally  fine  timl)er,  part 
of  which  could  be  marketed  and  the  proceeds  used  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  and 
sheep  for  the  Indians.  In  this  way  the  Jicarilla  Apache  can  be  made  self -sup- 
portmg  in  a  few  jrears;  but  unless  they  are  given  the  means  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  stock  raismg  they  will  continue  to  be  a  care  to  the  Gk)vernment  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  timber,  standing  as  it  does,  is  of  no  value  to  anyone,  but 
could  easily  be  the  means  of  giving  the  Apache  a  start  in  self-support  which 
would  be  the  means  of  relieving  the  Qovemment  of  the  responsibility  and  trans- 
form them  from  dependents  to  citizens." 

Alktments. — These  remain  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  heretofore,  no  action 
haying  been  taken. 
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KiMioiiariM. — The  Methodist  Church  supports  two  missionaries  on  this  reserva- 
tion. 

Boadt  and  bxidges. — Four  miles  of  road  were  built  and  25  miles  repaired  by  the 
Indians  during  the  year. 

Arts  and  trades.— The  Indians  realized  about  $7,000  during  the  year  from  the  sale 
of  basketo,  bows  and  arrows,  and  beadwork. 

Indian  ooarti. — The  court  here  is  composed  of  three  judges,  who  have  punished 
four  Indians  during  the  year  for  Indian  offenses.  Fifty-one  Indians  have  also 
been  punished  by  confinement  to  agency  jail  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  and 
for  leaving  reservation  without  permission. 

FenoM.— About  10,000  acres  of  this  reservation  is  under  fence.  Three  thousand 
rods  of  new  fencing  were  built  during  the  year. 

Product  and  stock.— The  Indians  have  about  600  acres  under  cultivation  this  year, 
on  which  they  have  raised  200  bushels  wheat,  325  bushels  oats,  75  bushels  com, 
400  bushels  potatoes,  35  bushels  onions,  and  20  bushels  beans.  They  also  cut  about 
600  tons  of  hay. 

They  own  1 ,523  horses,  12  mules,  131  burros,  60  cattle,  3,060  sheep,  609  goats, 
and  90  domestic  fowls. 

Issnes.— Issues  are  made  semimonthly.  There  are  also  small  issues  of  annuity 
goods  each  year,  but  no  cash  annuity. 

Education. — There  are  now  210  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation.  These 
people  are  as  yet  without  school  facilities,  but  there  is  a  school  building  to  be 
completed  by  December  1 ,  which  will  supply  this  need. 

Health. — The  health  han  been  good  during  the  past  year,  there  being  no  epidemics 
of  any  kind. 

Dwellings. — During  the  past  year  10  hotises  have  been  built  by  Indians  with  some 
Government  help,  making  295  houses  now  occupied  by  Indians,  a  net  increase  of 
5  over  the  past  year. 

Present  condition.— The  present  condition  of  these  Indians  is  very  poor.  It  is  very 
difficult  at  any  time  to  raise  crops  on  this  reservation,  but  on  account  of  the  Gov- 
ernment failing  to  furnish  them  with  seed  this  year  and  the  total  failure  of  all 
crops  last  year  on  account  of  drought,  they  are  raising  practically  nothing,  and 
the  Government  rations  are  not  nearlv  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

Heeds. — Before  the  Apache  can  ever  become  self-supporting  on  his  present  reser- 
vation he  must  be  provided  with  stock,  either  by  the  sale  of  timber,  as  suggested 
above,  or  by  some  other  means.  The  reservation  is  totally  unfit  for  agriculture, 
but  is  well  adapted  to  stock  raising.  The  Apache  Indian  is  too  poor  to  secure  t^e 
necessary  amount  of  stock  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  by  their  care,  and  he 
will  remain  a  burden  upon  the  Government  until  they  are  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  S.  Walpole, 
United  States  Indian  Ageiit. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  York  Agency, 
Salamanca^  N,  K.,  July  ,30,  1900, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my 
second  annual  re))ort  of  the  New  York  Agency. 

The  number  of  Indians.— The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  are 
divided  by  tribal  organizations  as  follows: 

Cayuga 167 

Oneida 275 

Onondaga 552 

Seneca .2,816 

Tuscarora 873 

St  Regis 1,154 

Total 5,887 
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The  Indian  Toservationt. — There  are  six  Indian  reservations  in  the  agency,  which 
extends  over  the  State  of  New  York.  The  names,  location,  and  acreage  of  the 
reservations  are  as  follows: 

Allegany,  in  Cattaraugus  County,  35  miles  in  length,  along  the  Allegany  River, 
with  a  varying  width  of  1  to  2^  miles,  and  comprising  .'K),469  acres. 

Cattaraugus,  in  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  and  Erie  counties,  9^  miles  long, 
width  of  8  miles,  and  embracing  21,680  acres. 

Onondaga,  in  Onondaga  County,  8  miles  south  of  Syracuse.  4  miles  long.  2.3 
miles  wide,  6,100  acres. 

St.  Regis,  in  Franklin  County,  on  the  Canadian  border,  7.3  miles  long  by  about 
3  miles  wide,  14,640  acres. 

Tonawanda,  in  Erie  and  Genesee  counties,  about  20  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  6.r>49 
acres. 

Tuscarora,  in  Niagara  County,  about  5  miles  northeast  of  Niagara  Falls,  6,249 
acres. 

The  Seneca  occupy  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Tonawanda  reservations; 
the  other  reservations  are  occupied  by  the  tribes  bearing  their  names.  The  Cayuga 
and  Oneida  have  no  reservations.  A  few  families  of  the  latter  reside  among  the 
whites  in  Oneida  and  Madison  counties,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oneida  Reservation, 
which  was  sold  and  broken  up  in  1846,  when  most  of  the  Oneida  removed  to  Wis- 
consin. What  lands  they  have  they  own  in  fee  simple,  and  the  Oneida  here  are 
voters  at  the  white  elections.  A  considerable  number  of  Oneida  live  on  the  Onon- 
daga Reservation.    The  Cayuga  mostly  reside  upon  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

The  descendants  of  the  noted  ISeneca  chief,  Complanter,  numbering  about  90, 
occupy  a  small  reservation,  embracing  some  760  acres  on  the  Allegany  River,  just 
south  of  the  State  line.  This  land  was  a  gift  to  Complanter  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  owned  by  his  descendants  in  fee.  and  is  divided  in  severalty 
among  them.  The  Complanter  Indians  are  enrolled  with  the  Seneca  of  the  Alle- 
gany Reservation  and  are  voters  at  the  Seneca  Nation  elections. 

There  are  residing  upon  Long  Island  a  remnant  of  the  Shinnecock  tribe,  num- 
bering about  150,  a  few  families  of  Poospatuck,  and  a  few  Montauk.  These  rem- 
nants of  tribes  have  intermarried  with  negroes  tmtil  their  aboriginal  character  is 
niaarly  obliterated. 

There  are  residing  within  the  limits  of  this  agency,  mostly  upon  the  Cattarau- 
gus Reservation,  21  Munsee  and  Stockbridge  Indians,  who  have  left  the  reserva- 
tion of  these  tribes  in  Wisconsin. 

Tbe  Allogan/  Ceservation.— This  reservation,  as  above  stated,  lies  along  the  Allegany 
River  for  a  distance  of  about  35  miles,  the  eastern  boundary  being  near  the  village 
of  Vandalla  and  the  western  at  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  reservation  lines  are  run  so  as  to  take  in  practically  all  of  the 
Allegany  Valley,  and  the  land  for  the  most  part  is  fertile  and  easily  tilled.  Of 
the  30,469  acres  in  the  reservation  3,465  is  included  within  the  white  villages  estab- 
lished under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1875,  leaving  about  25.000  acres  which  are 
under  the  present  control  of  the  Indians.  These  lands  have  been  stripped  of 
the  original  timber  growth,  and  are  now  valuable  only  for  tillage  or  pasturage. 
Notwithstanding  that  over  1,000  Indians  reside  upon  this  reservation  not  one-half 
of  the  lands  are  under  cultivation.  Large  stretches  are  covered  with  bushes  and 
second-growth  timber.  The  Indians  generally  seem  to  lack  that  persistence  in 
work  which  is  required  to  clear  up  and  improve  these  lands  properly.  However, 
there  are  several  good  farmers  upon  the  reservation,  and  the  small  homes  of  the 
Indian  i)eople  are  gradually  improving.  The  Indians  themselves  are  learning  to 
value  the  comforts  of  life,  and  manifest  a  willingness  to  make  an  effort  to  secure 
them.  Most  of  them  work  more  or  less  for  the  whites,  and  th^r  employers  report 
a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  their  labor.  The  population  of  the  Alle- 
gany Reservation  is  1.086,  of  which  1,006  are  Seneca  and  80  are  Onondaga. 

i?ai7roarf«.— The  Allegany  Reservation  is  traversed  by  several  important  lines 
of  railroad.  The  Erie  (New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western)  runs  along  the  north 
iMink  of  the  river  from  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  reservation  to  a  point  near 
Steam  burg,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles.  The  Erie  also  crosses  the  reservation  at 
Carroll  ton,  running  south  to  Bradford,  Pa. ,  and  thence  to  the  coal  fields  of  McKean 
and  Clearfield  counties,  in  that  State. 

The  Buffalo.  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  runs  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  from  Sidamanca  to  Carrollton  a  distance  of  (>  miles,  when  it  turns  to  the 
south,  crosses  the  reservation,  and  runs  to  Bradford ,  Punxsutawney ,  and  Httsburg. 

The  river  division  of  the  >Vestem  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  follows 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  the  entire  length  of  the  reservation. 

White  t*Ui<tgt's.— The  construction  of  these  various  lines  of  railroad  through  the 
reaervatiou  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  several  white  yillages  within  its  bounda- 
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Ties.  For  come  years  the  whites  occupied  the  lands  under  leases  made  with  indi- 
vidual Indians,  bat  these  leases  had  no  legal  valne,  and  natnrally  much  friction 
and  frequent  litigation  resulted.  February  19, 1875,  Congress  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  locate  and  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  white  villages  then  in  existence  on  the  reservation.  The  commissioners  laid 
out  five  villages.  We  give  below  their  names  and  the  approximate  amount  of 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  each:  Vandalia,  240  acres;  CarroUton,  3,200  acres; 
Great  Valley,  260  acres:  Salamanca,  2,000  acres;  West  Salamanca,  750  acres:  Red 
House,  15  acres. 

The  act  of  February  10, 1875,  ratified  all  the  leases  then  in  existence  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  above  villages  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  provided  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  five  years  the  owners  of  the  improvements  would  be  entitled 
to  a  renewal  of  their  leases  at  recurring  intervals  of  twelve  years.  The  leases  for 
the  twelve  year  periods  were  to  be  made  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  through 
their  council,  and  the  rentals  were  to  be  made  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said 
Seneca  Nation.  The  first  twelve-year  leases  were  made  in  1880  and  expired  in 
1802.  In  1890  this  act  was  amended  by  Congress,  providing  that  when  the  leases 
were  renewed  in  1892  it  might  be  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  In  1892  the 
leases  were  renewed  for  the  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 

Rentals  from  leases  in  white  villages.— The  Seneca  Nation  receives  from  rentals 
of  land  within  the  aforesaid  white  villages  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000 
a  year.  The  exact  amount  is  not  known,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Seneca  Nation 
has  no  system  of  financial  reports  giving  clear  and  exact  information  as  to  receipts 
and  expenses.  The  lack  of  such  reports  naturally  begets  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people  of  the  nation,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  sec  are  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  Congress  taking  the  collection  of  rentals  from  the  Seneca  Nation  treasurer 
and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  A  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Ryan,  of  Buffalo,  in  December,  1899,  providing  for  the 
collection  of  rentals  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  and  for  the  per  capita  dis- 
tribution of  the  same  among  the  members  of  the  S^eca  Nation,  pa^ed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Growth  of  white  viUages, — Salamanca  is  the  only  one  of  the  white  villages  estab- 
lished under  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19,  1875,  which  has  attained  a  very 
great  degree  of  importance,  Vandalia  was  at  one  time  quite  a  shipping  point  for 
bark  and  lumber,  but  since  these  products  have  been  exhausted  in  the  vicinity  it 
has  dwindled  in  population  and  business  importance.  CarroUton,  by  reason  of 
railroad  changes,  is  not  as  important  a  place  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
business  interests  of  Qreat  Valley  have  been  absorbed  by  Salamanca,  which 
adjoins  it  on  the  west.  West  Salamanca  is  a  pleasant  little  village  of  400  or  500 
people.  The  Erie  Railroad  stock  yards  and  feeding  station  are  located  at  this 
place  and  contribute  considerably  to  its  business  interests.  By  the  removal  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  station  to  a  point  nearly  1  mile  westerly  the  population  and 
business  interests  of  the  village  of  Red  House  are  practically  wiped  out.  One  or 
two  families  comprise  the  entire  population  within  the  boundaries  of  the  village 
established  by  the  act  of  Congress.  There  is  a  village,  however,  known  as  Red 
House  on  the  south  side  of  the  Allegany  River,  near  the  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  depot,  which  has  some  basiness  importance.  There  are  located  here 
two  or  three  stores  and  a  hotel.  The  whites  in  this  village  have  no  legal  title  to 
the  land  they  occupy,  but  they  are  permitted  to  remain  by  the  Seneca  Nation 
authorities,  paying  rentals  to  the  individual  Indians  to  whom  the  lands  belong 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Seneca  Nation. 

Salamanca  is  the  railroad  center  of  Cattaraugus  County,  all  the  above  railroads 
named  converging  here.  The  superior  railroad  privileges  have  caused  a  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  business  enterprises.  The  population  aggregates  nearly 
or  quite  5,000,  and  the  place  has  fine  brick  blocks,  excellent  schools,  waterworks, 
electric  lights,  good  sewerage,  paved  streets,  and  all  the  improvements  possessed 
by  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  Empire  State.  It  U  the  division  terminus  of  the  Erie, 
is  a  trading  point  for  a  large  section  of  country,  and  two  large  tanneries  and  other 
industries  contribute  to  the  business  prosperity  of  the  place. 

The  Oil  Spring  Beservatioii. — This  is  a  small  tract  of  640  acres,  located  on  the  east- 
em  border  of  Cattaraugus  County,  in  the  towns  of  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  County,  and 
Cuba.  Allegany  County.  The  reservation  takes  its  name  from  a  spring  which 
gives  off  a  smail  (]uantity  of  petroleum  oil.  In  early  times,  long  before  petroleum 
had  become  a  well-known  product,  the  Indians  used  this  oil  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  they  placed  great  value  upon  the  spring.  Test  wells  put  down  in  the 
vicinity  have  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  oil  in  paying  quantities.  The  Seneca 
own  the  Oil  Spring  tract  unencnmoered  by  any  preemption  right.  They  do  not 
occupy  it,  but  lease  it  to  white  farmers. 
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The  Cattarangoi  BaiervatiaiL — This  reservation  lies  along  both  sides  of  Cattarangna 
Creek,  beginning  at  a  point  near  Gk>wanda,  and  running  to  Lake  Erie.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  and  is  very  pleasantly  situated.  The  Catta- 
rangns  Indians  have  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  fanning,  and  there  are 
many  comfortable  homes,  with  good  buildings.  The  owners  have  good  teams  and 
carriages,  and  their  houses  have  many  modem  conveniences  and  comforts.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  Indians  known  as  pagans  are  much  less  thrifty  than 
those  known  as  Christians.  This  is  no  doubt  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  the  pagans  are  opposed  to  education  and  progress,  and  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  old  Indian  customs  and  habits.  The  timber  on  this  reservation  has  been 
mostly  cut  off.  and  the  Indians  in  the  near  future  will  be  confronted  with  a  serious 
problem  in  regard  to  the  fuel  question.  There  are  residing  upon  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  1,262  Seneca,  149  Cayuga,  86  Onondagd,  and  21  Munsee  and  Stock- 
bridge  Indians. 

The  Benoca  Hatum.— The  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Seneca  are  organized  and  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  York  as  the  "Seneca  >iation,'*  with  a  constitu- 
tional system  of  government.  The  officers  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
elections  up  to  the  present  year  were  held  annually,  but  the  amended  constitution 
of  the  Seneca  Nation,  which  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  at  its 
session  in  1900,  provides  for  a  biennial  election,  to  be  held  in  November. 

The  nation  elects  a  president,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  16  councilors.  8  from  each 
reservation.  There  are  elected  also  a  surrogate,  peacemakers,  marshals,  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  for  each  reservation.  The  president  and  the  council  consti- 
tute the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  are  administered  by  them.  The  judicial  power  is  lodged  in  the 
peacemakers'  courts  and  the  council,  the  latter  being  the  appellate  court.  The 
peacemakers,  8  upon  each  reservation,  have  jurisdiction  in  aJI  matters  relating  to 
wills,  estates,  real  estate,  and  divorces.  The  forms,  processes,  and  proceedings  of 
the  peacemakers*  courts  are  similar  to  those  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  New  \  ork. 

The  Indian  courts  afford  but  meager  protection  to  the  people.  The  peacemakers 
are  often  men  without  education  or  experience,  and  complaints  are  frequent  that 
they  are  susceptible  to  corrupt  and  improper  influences.  (Jomplaints  are  also 
made  against  the  council  that  appeals  are  decided  not  upon  their  merits,  but 
through  favoritism  and  political  influenc  e.  Provision  ougnt  to  be  made  for  an 
appeal  to  the  white  courts  of  the  State,  so  that  justice  could  be  secured  when  the 
Indian  courts  fail  to  do  their  duty. 

Petndeiim  on  the  Allegany  Beeervatimi. — The  Seneca  Nation  council  on  the  3d  day 
of  December,  1896,  granted  a  lease  for  oil  and  gas  purposes  to  the  Seneca  Oil  Com- 
pany (a  corporation  composed  of  white  men)  of  all  that  part  of  the  Allegany 
Reservation  Ijring  east  of  Salamanca,  and  outside  the  village  limits  of  Vandalia, 
Carrollton.  and  Great  Valley.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lease  covers  about  4,000 
acres.  This  lease  was  ratified  by  Congress,  and  the  Seneca  Oil  Company  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  the  territory.  The  eastern  part  of  the  lease  was  contiguous  to 
the  Chipmunk  oil  field,  and  has  proved  to  be  good  oil  territory.  During  the  fiscal 
year  enaing  June  30,  1899,  the  total  oil  production  under  the  lease  to  the  Seneca 
Oil  Company  was  75,695.95  barrels,  which  was  sold  for  $86,793.48.  The  Seneca 
Nation  received  one-eighth  royalty,  or  $10,849.18. 

The  lease  of  the  Seneca  Oil  'Company  was  transferred  to  the  South  Penn  Oil 
Company  in  January,  1900,  and  the  oil  dev^opments  under  the  lease  have  since 
been  conducted  by  that  company. 

The  Seneca  Oil  Company  furnishes  me  with  the  following  statement  of  oil  pro- 
duced from  wells  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  from  July  1,  1899,  to  January  15, 
1900: 


Month.  Barrels.    I     Value. 


July 4,329.65 

August 4.178.:>< 

September 4,«JH.4y 

October 6,101.;«) 

Novemlwr 5,235.  «i 

December 5,7W.40 

January 2,ttH4.«8 


Total 33,a».70 


$5,653.25 

5.»y>i.:w 

7,51«.75 
»,52I).7B 
8,514.84 
9.871.22 
4.  SOT).  80 


.M.SSl.OS 
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The  South  Penn  Oil  Company  furnishes  me  with  the  following  statement  of  oil 
produced  on  the  Allegany  Keservation  by  that  company  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1900: 


Montn.  '    Barrels. 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


4.S87.05 
i,4S6.20 
4,640.13 

4.406.48 
4,583.02 
4,514.88 


27,661.32 


Yalne. 


18,256.97 
7.536.06 
7.627.42 
6.878.02 
6,240.82 
6,663.06 


42,104.16 


The  total  amount  received  from  sales  of  oil  during  the  fiscal  year,  according 
to  the  above  statements,  was  $93,515. 19.  The  Indians  have  one-eighth  royalty, 
which  amounted  to  $11,089.40.  The  royalty  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  treasurer,  the  same  as  the  rentals  from  the  leases  in  the  white  villages. 
There  has  been  no  per  capita  distribution  of  oil  or  lease  money  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Oil  and  gas  lease  on  the  Cattarangos  SeiervatioiL — In  January,  1899,  the  Seneca  Nation 
council  granted  a  lease  to  John  Quilter,  of  Carrollton,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  for  oil  and  gas  purposes.  The  lease  was  subsequently  transferred  by 
Quilter  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  leaso  covers  the  entire  Cattaraugus 
Reservation,  and  is  to  continue  for  five  years  from  the  date  when  the  lease  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  oil  and 
gas  shall  be  found  in  paying  quantities.  The  lease  has  not  vet  been  ratified  by 
Congress.  A  bill  to  ratify  the  lease  was  introduced  at  the  late  session  of  that 
body,  but  it  did  not  pass.  Neither  did  the  bill  to  ratify  an  oil  and  gas  lease  to 
Quilter  to  lands  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the  towns  of  Elko  and  South 
Valley,  which  was  granted  by  the  Seneca  Nation  council  in  1897. 

Highway  improvements.— The  principal  highways  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus 
reservations  nave  been  greatly  improved  within  the  past  few  years  by  State  appro- 
priations. The  legislature  of  New  York  at  its  Itfte  session  made  another  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000  for  road  improvements  on  those  reservations  in  the  towns  of  Car- 
rollton, Coldspring,  Elko,  Great  Valley,  Red  House,  Salamanca,  and  South  Valley, 
on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  and  in  the  town  of  Perrysburg,  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation.  The  money  for  these  improvements  is  exiwnded  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  works. 

The  Tbnawanda  Baservatlon.— This  reservation  is  occupied  by  the  Tonawanda  band 
or  tribe  of  Seneca.  Their  government,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Seneca,  is  by  chiefs,  who  are  elected  in  accordance  with 
Indian  customs  and  hold  office  for  life,  unless  deposed.  There  are  elected  each 
year  by  popular  vote  a  president,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  and  three  peace- 
makers. 

The  Tonawanda  Reservation  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Tonawanda  Creek  and  is 
a  tract  of  very  fertile  land,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  being  capable  of  cultivation. 
There  are  a  few  good  farmers  on  the  reservation,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land  is  worked  by  whites  under  leases  from  individual  Indians.  The  State  law 
authorizes  these  leases,  permit  having  been  granted  by  the  council  of  said  nation 
or  tribe  and  having  been  approved  by  the  attorney  of  the  tribe.  The  attorney  of 
the  band  is  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  of  Genesee,  and  the  State  pays  him 
a  salary  of  $150  a  year.  The  Tonawanda  Seneca  number  509,  and  there  are  resid- 
ing with  them  18  Cayuga,  10  Oneida,  and  44  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Seneca. 

The  Tniearora  BeservatLon.— This  reservation  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  of  land. 
The  Tuscarora  are  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  class  of  people,  and  in  some  respects 
are  superior  to  all  other  tribes  in  the  agency.  They  are  good  farmers,  and  most  of 
them  have  comfortable  buildings  and  well-fenced  farms.  The  government  of  the 
Tuscarora  is  by  chiefs.  The  chiefs  on  this  reservation  are  all  Christians  and  there 
are  few  pagans.  The  census  roll  shows  '6T6  names.  There  are  also  49  Onondaga 
residing  on  the  reservation. 

The  Onondaga  Beeervation.— This  reservation  lies  about  5  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse.  The  country  is  quite  broken,  and  the  land  upon  the  steeper  hillsides  is 
worthless  except  for  woodland  and  pastnrage  purposes.  Most  of  the  arable  land 
is  under  cultivation,  but  much  of  it  is  leased  to  the  whites.  A  State  law  author- 
izes anv  member  of  the  Onondaga  tribe  residing  npon  the  reservation,  owning  or 
poeaeseang  improved  lands  thereon,  to  lease  such  lands  to  white  persons  for  a  term 
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not  to  exceed  ten  years.  To  be  valid  the  leases  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
agent.  The  same  statute  gives  the  chiefs  authority  to  lease  stone  quarries  on  the 
national  lands  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  the  State  agent.  There  are 
valuable  quarries  of  building  stone  on  these  lands,  from  which  some  revenue  is 
derived  each  year. 

There  are  some  good  farmers  among  the  Onodaga,  who  have  pleasant  homes 
and  comfortable  surroundings.  The  government  of  the  Onondaga  is  by  chiefs, 
who  hold  office  for  life.  Nearly  all  the  chiefs  are  pagans,  and  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion  the  old  Indian  forms  and  customs  are  pretty  strenuously 
adhered  to.    There  are  on  this  reservation  387  Onondaga  and  101  Oneida. 

The  St.  Regis  Beservatum.— This  reservation  is  located  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  part  of  the  reservation  fronts  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  the  remainder  lies  along  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Province  of  Ontario.  The  reservation  of  The  Canadian  St.  Regis 
is  just  over  the  boundary  line.  There  are  about  1,150  American  St.  Regis,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  Canadian  St.  Regis,  The  St.  Regis  Indians  are 
descendants  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Mohawk. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  land  on  this  reservation  is  very  stony,  and  a  part  is 
low  and  swampy.  The  St.  Regis  River  flows  through  the  reservation  at  about 
the  center,  and  2  to  3  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Raquette  River.  The  St.  Regis  ia 
navigable  for  small  steamers  to  the  village  of  Hogansburg,  which  is  located  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  about  3  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  St. 
Regis  Indians  are  expert  basket  makers,  and  are  neglecting  their  farms  for  this 
industry,  which  is  quite  remunerative.  Their  product  of  baskets  runs  up  into 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year. 

The  government  of  the  St.  Regis  has  been  vested  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  trustees  elected  by  the  popular  -s  ote.  A  majority  of  the  people 
appear  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  this  form  of  government  and  wisn  to  go  back  to 
a  government  by  chiefs,  according  to  old  custom. 

Edaeational  matten. — The  State  schools, — The  State  of  New  York  makes  generous 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  within  its  borders.  It  sup- 
ports thirty  schools  upon  the  reservations  of  this  agency.  The  State  builds  and 
maintains  the  school  buildings  and  pays  the  teachers.  The  Indians  are  only 
asked  to  furnish  the  fuel.  The  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  local  superintend- 
ents, who  are  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The. 
names  and  post-office  addresses  of  these  superintendents  are  as  follows: 


Saperintendent. 


Reservation. 


Post-offlcTo  address. 


WilUaxn  K.  Harrison  Allegany  and  Cattara^nis Salamanca. 

W.W.Newman !  Onondaga South  Onondaga. 

Calvin  O.  Harvey i  St.  Regis Bombay. 

J.S.Raynor I  Shlnnecock  and  Poospatuck •  Ea«*t  Moriches. 

Charles  C.  Parker I  Tonawanda Akron. 

W.P.Mentz Tuscarora ,  Suspension  Bridge. 


The  following  are  the  tabulated  statistics  of  these  various  schools: 


Reservation. 


Number 

of 
districts. 


Number 

of  pupils 

of  school 

age. 


Allegany 

Cattaragus... 

Onondaga 

St.  Regis 

Shinnecock... 
Poospatuck  .. 
Tonawanda  . . 
Tuscarora — 

Total  ... 


6  ' 
10 
1 

6  I 
1 

I' 

a 


30 


Numlier 
attending 
some  por- 
tion of 
the  year. 


176 

\2d 

aoo 

213 

115 

78 

280 

183 

on 

46 

18 

U 

161 

U9 

m 

86 

1.189 


846 


Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


80 
113 
29 
66 
23 
11 
52 
&2 


406 


Xumljer 

of 
teachers. 


Expenses. 


6 

$2,060.40 

10 

3.r>i9.;& 

2 

1,486.61 

10  I 

3,04^.96 

1  1 

496.  .06 

1 

364. !« 

3 

1,107.58 

570.05 

35  ,      12.754.43 


The  above  statistics  are  from  the  annual  reports  submitted  by  the  superintend- 
ents of  Indian  schools  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  Charlea  B.  Skinner,  in 
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his  last  annual  report  says  there  is  a  lack  of  ambition  among  the  Indian  children. 
He  attributes  this  to  indifferent  home  influences.    He  says  further: 

These  children  are  not  easily  amenable  to  discipline.  There  is  grea,t  irregnlarity  in  attend- 
ance, and  very  little  school  spirit,  with  a  tendency  toward  lawlessness  and  disrefcard  for  order. 
All  superintendents  and  teacners  who  are  familiar  with  the  qnestion  believe  that  the  provisionfi 
( >f  the  compulsory  attendance  law  should  include  children  on  the  Indian  reservations.  The  belief 
ts  expressed  that  such  an  extension  would  be  welcomed  by  the  better  class  of  Indian  parents. 
If  the  State  expects  to  Improve  the  conditions  upon  the  reservations,  it  must  exercise  its  power 
of  bringiuflT  the  children  into  school.  The  Indians  will  welcome  a  requirement  which  asKS  the 
Kame  of  an  Indian  as  of  a  white  child.  Great  care  is  taken  by  local  superintendents  to  provide 
ciuoklified  teachers,  and  the  school  buildings  are  in  a  fairly  good  condition.  They  should  be  made 
more  preventable  and  more  comfortable,  and  should  be  provided  with  maps,  globes,  and  charts 
for  the  encouragement  of  preliminary  work. 

The  school  statistics  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  registered 
on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by 
Superintendent  Harrison  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  Indian  children  from 
^ose  reservations  have  been  secured  for  tbe  several  Government  schools,  particu- 
larly that  at  Carlisle.  Pa.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Harrison 
the  legislature  of  New  Yofk  at  its  annual  session  in  1900  passed  an  act  extending 
the  compulsory  atteadance  law  over  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations. 
Mr.  iiarrison  thinks  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law,  as  the 
Indians  are  inclined  to  obey  laws  applicable  to  them  when  they  think  they  are 
likely  to  be  enforced. 

Superintendent  Newman  reports  a  decrease  in  number  registered  on  the  Onon- 
daga Reservation,  for  the  same  reason  given  by  Superintendent  Harrison  on  the 
Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations.  He  thinks  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  is  needed  to  overcome  the  laziness,  indifference,  and  want  of  appreciation 
which  is  shown  by  the  low  average  of  daily  attendance. 

Superintendent  Ray  nor  reports  that  conditions  among  the  Shinnecock  and  Poo- 
spatuck  are  slowly  improving. 

Superintendent  Parker  reports  that  the  condition  of  the  schools  on  the  Tona- 
wanaa  Reservation  are  tending  toward  the  better.  The  children  seem  more  zeal- 
ous, and  the  parents  more  interested  as  the  children  show  progress.  Dunng  the 
East  year  children  have  been  required  to  talk  English  entirely  while  in  the  school 
uilding  and  npon  the  school  grounds,  which  has  had  a  very  good  effect.  The 
schools  are  often  visited  by  the  parents,  and  the  teachers  are  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  notice  and  praise  they  receive  from  them. 

Superintendent  Mentz  reports  that  every  effort  is  put  forth  by  teachers,  children, 
and  parents  to  merit  the  support  rendered  by  the  State  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  among  the  Tuscarora  Indians.  The  teachers  employed  are  Indians,  and 
Mr.  Mentz  says  that  **  being  members  of  the  same  tribe,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, gives  them  the  advantage  over  strangers  in  starting  young  children  upon 
their  first  entering  the  schools. 

The  ThomoH  Ainjlum.—Tbis  is  a  State  institution  located  upon  the  Cattaraugns 
Reservation  near  the  village  of  Versailles.  It  takes  its  name  from  Philip  Thomas, 
a  Friend,  who  nearly  half  a  century  ago  furnished  Rev.  Asshur  Wright,  the  ven- 
erable Presbyterian  missionary,  with  funds  to  care  for  some  of  the  more  needy 
Indian  orphan  children.  The  asylum  was  carried  on  in  a  small  way  for  many 
years,  and  was  supported  by  gifts  from  benevolent  people  and  the  missionary  socie- 
ties. The  State  was  finally  induced  to  take  some  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the 
appropriations  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  now  very  gener- 
ously supported. 

For  some  years  the  asylum  has  been  nnder  the  care  and  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  charities,  and  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  for  new  and 
improved  buildings  for  the  institution.  The  old  wooden  buildings  are  being 
replaced  by  modern  brick  structures,  and  when  the  plans  of  the  board  are  com- 
pleted there  will  be  a  fine  group  of  buildings.  The  plans  contemplate  eight  brick 
buildings,  which  will  be  known  as  the  administration  building,  dining  hall  and 
kitchen,  two  dormitories  for  girls,  two  dormitories  for  boys,  a  school  building,  and 
an  industrial  school  building.  The  administration  building  was  completed  two 
years  ago,  and  cost  al)out  $2.>,00().  The  dining  hall  and  kitchen  were  built  last 
vear  at  a  cost  of  about  $32,000.  The  two  dormitories  for  the  girls  and  the  school 
building  are  now  in  progress  of  construction.  The  contract  price  for  the  three 
buildings  is  $44,000.  The  legislature  which  convenes  in  January,  1901,  will  prob- 
ably make  an  appropriation  for  the  two  dormitories  for  boys  and  the  industrial 
school  building.  When  these  buildings  are  completed,  the  asylum  will  have 
accommodations  for  160  children,  with  fully  equipped  day  and  industrial  schools. 
It  is  now  ei^uipped  with  electric  lights  and  water  for  domestic;  and  fire  purposes. 
The  school  connected  with  the  asylum  is  under  State  sni^ervision  and  has  six 
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grades,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  closing  with  the  regents'  preliminary 
examinatioD.    There  are  now  in  tibe  asylum  about  130  children. 

The  asvlnm  nut  only  furnishes  the  Indian  children  with  a  comfortable  home, 
but  they  have  competent  instruction  in  the  school  and  in  all  branches  of  house  and 
farm  work.  Children  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  3  and  16  years.  There  is 
connected  with  the  asylum  100  acres  of  fertile  land,  the  products  of  which  are 
used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  The  State  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $20,000,  which  is  used,  so  far  as  necessary,  to  maintain  the  asylum  and 
Its  school.  The  asylum  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  George  I.  Lincoln,  super- 
intendent, and  a  local  board  of  managers  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  acts  as  matron  of  the  institution.  The  management  is  very  efficient. 
Good  discipline  is  maintained  without  recourse  to  severe  methods. 

During  the  past  year  a  gas  well  was  put  down  upon  the  asylum  grounds,  the 
State  furnishing  the  money.  A  limited  supply  of  gas  was  found,  but  not  sufficient 
to  light  and  heat  the  institution.  There  is  gas  enough,  however,  to  aid  consider- 
ably in  that  direction,  and  the  well  will  save  the  State  considerable  money  in  the 
long  run.    There  is  now  a  ixwt-office  at  the  asylum  known  as  Iroquois. 

3'he  Friends  Boarding  ScJiool  for  Indian  children, — This  institution  is  located 
upon  a  farm  of  464  acres  adjacent  to  the  Allegany  Reservation,  near  the  railroad 
Station  and  post-office  of  Tunesassa.  It  is  supported  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,  The  farm  was  purchased  by  the  Y'early  Meeting  in 
1803,  and  a  mission  or  school  has  been  maintained  there  since  that  time.  The 
school  was  conducted  as  a  day  school  down  to  1^54.  Since  that  time  it  has  lieen 
run  as  a  boarding  school.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is  limited  to  45.  and  whatever 
funds  are  needed  beyond  the  products  of  the  farm  are  supplied  by  the  Friends  of 
Philadelphia.  The  averat^e  annual  expenditure  by  the  Friends  is  about  $5,500. 
The  school  is  in  session  forty-two  weeks  in  each  year,  and  well-qualified  teachers 
give  instruction  in  all  branches  of  education.  Outside  the  schoolroom  the  boys 
are  taught  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  the  girls  receive  a  practical  education  in 
the  various  branches  of  household  labor.  Tne  institution  is  under  the  mana^^e- 
ment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blackburn  and  is  doing  excellent  work  in  every  department. 

Misdoiiary  work.— On  the  Allegany  Reservation  missionary  work  is  actively  car- 
ried on  b^  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
M.  F.  Tnppe.  Mr.  Trippe  has  personal  charge  of  the  churches  at  Jimersontown 
and  Old  town,  and  abo  of  the  church  on  the  Cornplanter  Reservation.  The  Pres- 
byterian churches  on  the  Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora  reservations  are  al^o  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Trippe.  He  spends  one  Sunday  each  month  at  Tonawanda,  one 
at  Tuscarora,  and  the  remaining  Sundays  ^ith  the  churches  on  the  Allegany  and 
Cornplanter  reservations.  The  work  is'carried  on  regularly  in  all  these  churches 
in  Mr.  Trippe  s  absence  by  native  helpers.  The  church  at  Jimersontown  has  a 
meiubership  of  1 36,  at  Oldtown  of  52.  and  at  Cornplanter  of  (»2.  A  Sunday  school 
is  maintained  at  each  church.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  Church  at  Redhouse. 
Service  is  conducted  by  Indian  preachers. 

The  Presbyterians  have  two  churches  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservatfon.  That 
known  as  the  '"  United  Mission  Church,*'  located  aljout  a  mile  from  the  Thomas 
Asylum,  has  a  membership  of  169,  and  a  Sunday  school,  of  which  Mrs.  Ida  Law- 
rence is  superintendent.  The  ''Pine  Woods"  Church  has  a  membership  of  27. 
Rev.  L.  M.  La>vrence  is  in  charge  of  these  churches  and  resides  upon  the  reser- 
vation near  the  Thomas  Asylum.  The  Methodists  have  a  church  near  the  Seneca 
Nation  court-house,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  pastor  at  North  Collins. 
The  Baptist  Church  on  this  reservation  is  looked  after  by  Rev.  James  Billings, 
of  Irving,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Tuscarora  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  church. 
The  Baptist  Church  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Frank  Mount  Pleasant,  a  native 
Tuscarora  preacher.  It  has  a  large  membership.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
stated  above,  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe.  In  his  absence  services 
are  conducted  by  James  A.  Norrie,  a  student  from  the  Moody  Institute  of  Chicago. 
The  church  has  a  membership  of  51,  and  a  Sunday  school  is  regularly  maintained. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  there  is  a  Pre8b>'terian,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Meth-- 
odist  Episcopal  church.  Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe  is  with  the  Presbjrterian  Church  one 
Sunday  a  month,  and  at  other  times  services  are  c<  >nducted  by  Indians.  The  church 
has  a  membership  of  7 1 ,  and  a  Sunday  school  of  ai  out  60.  The  Baptist  Church  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Baptist  pastor  at  Akron.  N.  Y.  It  has  a  membership  of 
about  50.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  only  a  small  membership  and  is 
served  by  one  of  the  pastors  from  near-by  towns. 

On  the  Onondaga  Reservation  there  is  an  Episcopal,  a  Metho<list  Episcopal,  and 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist  church.  The  work  of  the  Episcopal  mias-ion  on  this  reser- 
vmtion  is  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Huntington,  of  the  diocese  of  Central  New 
York.    The  Rev.  W.  D.  lianroes  is  the  present  missionary  in  charge.    Mr.  Man- 
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roes  has  pnt  new  life  into  this  mission  during  the  three  years  he  has  been  on  the 
field.  In  addition  to  the  religions  work,  he  has  organized  a  system  of  industrial 
training  for  Indian  children  which  promises  good  results.  There  are  classes  in 
sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking,  housekeeping,  music,  sloid,  carpentry,  mechan> 
ical  drawing,  and  gardening.  Money  has  been  contributed  by  the  denomination 
for  a  refuse  for  Indian  girls  who  are  homeless  and  without  proper  home  surround- 
ings, and  it  is  expected  that  new  buildings  for  the  accommooatlon  of  this  branch  of 
the  mission  will  soon  be  erected.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Manross  the  Indian 
women  of  this  reservation  have  been  taught  how  to  make  lace,  for  which  ready 
sale  is  found  at  profitable  prices.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  supported 
by  the  missionary  department  of  that  denomination,  ana  is  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Wells.  It  nas  a  membership  of  about  50.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  is  served  by  Rev.  Thomas  La  Forte,  an  educated  and  intelligent  Onondaga, 
and  has  the  support  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  tribe. 

A  majority  of  the  St.  Reg^s  Indians  are  Catholics.  There  is  no  Catholic  church 
on  the  American  reservation,  but  the  Indians  of  that  faith  attend  church  at  the 
Canadian  village  of  St.  Regis.  There  is  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  at  Hogans- 
burg  which  accommodates  the  Indians  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

BaMFvation  morals. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  morals  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  The  improvement  in  their 
material  condition  is  to  be  found  principally  m  better  houses  and  surroundings, 
better  clothes,  better  horses  and  carriages,  and  in  an  increase  in  the  comforts  of 
life.  The  Indians  are  learning  the  value  of  all  these  things  and  show  an  increased 
willingness  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  them.  They  are  steadily  improving  as 
laborers.  They  are  employed  by  the  whites  as  track  hands  on  the  railroads,  as 
workmen  on  the  farms,  as  bark  peelers  and  axmen  in  the  lumber  woods,  and  to 
some  extent  as  skilled  help  in  tanneries  and  other  manufactories. 

Intemperance  and  licentiousness  are  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  reservations. 
Despite  the  strict  prohibitory  provisions  of  the  United  States  statutes,  the 
Indians  are  able  to  get  intoxicating  beverages  from  white  men,  who  thrive  on  the 
vices  of  their  fellow-men.  Where  these  dealers  are  closely  watched  they  employ 
'*  go-betweens,''  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
vict when  an  attempt  is  made  to  prosecute.  Since  the  United  States  statute  was 
amended,  however,  making  it  imperative  to  send  the  convicted  offenders  to  jail, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  communities  where  police  surveil- 
lance is  possible.  The  worst  offenders  are  those  located  in  isolated  places  on  the 
borders  of  the  reservations.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any  but  Indian  witnesses  in  such 
cases,  and  the  Indians  themselves  can  seldom  be  induced  to  testify  against  those 
who  furnish  them  with  *'fire  water,"  unless  they  belong  to  the  class  known  as 
''professional  witnesses,"  who  are  in  the  business  for  the  fees  which  can  be 
obtained  in  such  cases.  Against  these  witnesses  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  the 
courts,  and  in  the  absence  of  white  testimony  many  liquor  sellers  escape. 

The  immorality  which  prevails  upon  the  reservations  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  practice  of  cohabitation  without  the  sanction  of  marriage.  Men  and  women 
live  together  in  the  connubial  relation  while  it  is  mutually'  agreeable,  and  then 
separate  to  form  other  unions  of  the  same  sort.  Under  this  condition  of  things 
there  is  little  comprehension  of  the  quality  known  as  virtue,  and  those  who  depart 
from  the  strict  paths  of  virtue  and  rectitude  suffer  but  little  in  reputation  for 
their  lapses.  The  results  are  what  might  be  expected— a  low  state  of  morals,  cal- 
culated to  drag  down  those  who  have  received  m  the  schools  and  in  the  churches 
an  inspiration  to  a  higher  standard  of  life.  While  the  reservation  system  exists 
there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  to  this  condition  of  things.  A  law  requiring 
parties  who  live  together  to  get  married,  and  to  have  such  marriages  recorded, 
would  no  doubt  tend  to  an  improvement  in  this  respect. 

dtiaenahip. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  strong  or  increasing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  to  secure  the  pri  vi  1  eges  of  citizenship.  Occasionally  a  voung  Indian 
comes  to  the  agency  office  to  inquire  how  he  can  be  made  a  citizen,  but  tne  grest 
majority  of  the  Indians  are  opposed  to  a  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  relations.  This, 
perha^^,  is  not  strange,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
under  the  present  system  every  Indian  can  have  a  place  he  can  call  home;  it  may 
be  a  i)oor  one,  but  still  it  is  a  home,  and  it  can  not  be  taken  from  him  by  a  failure 
to  pay  taxes  or  debts.  The  poor  and  uneducated  cling  to  the  tribal  relation  for  this 
reason;  those  who  are  thrifty  and  industrious  fear  that  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
tribal  relation  and  the  division  of  lands  they  would  lose  some  of  the 'results  of 
their  thrift  and  industry;  those  who  are  prominent  in  the  tribal  government  do 
not  wish  to  lose  their  prominence  and  influence,  as  they  would  most  certainly  do 
if  the  reservations  were  broken  up  and  the  Indians  absorbed  into  the  body  politic 
of  the  State.    These  several  classes  comprise  a  large  majori^  of  the  people,  and 
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hence  it  is  apparent  that  they  will  not  invite  a  diasolntion  of  the  tribal  relation, 
division  of  land  in  severalty,  or  citizenship. 

The  Kamas  claixo. — A  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  March  20.  1899,  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Indians  to 
the  effect  that  the  said  Indians  are  entitleu  to  the  net  amount  actually  received 
by  the  Government  for  the  lands  in  Kansas  which  had  been  set  apart  for  said 
New  York  Indians  by  the  treaty  made  at  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York,' January  15, 
1838,  less  the  quantity  of  land  upon  the  basis  of  which  settlement  was  made  with 
the  Tonawanaa  Band  of  Seneca,  and  other  just  deductions.  The  amount  of  the 
jud^ent  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Indians  was  $1,967,056.  Congress  at-its  late 
session  made  the  appropi  iation  to  pay  this  judgment,  but,  I  believe,  failed  to  pass 
an  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  up  a  roU  of  those  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  judgment. 

The  following  tribes  of  New  York  Indians  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  this  fund  according  to  the  following  census,  'miich  was  made  a 
part  of  the  treaty  of  1838:  Seneca,  2,309:  Onondaga  on  Seneca  reservations,  194; 
Cayuga  on  Seneca  reservations,  130;  Onondaga  on  Onondaga  reservations,  300; 
Tuscarora,  273;  St.  Regis,  350;  Oneida  at  Green  Bay,  600;  Oneida  in  New  York, 
620;  Stockbridge,  217;  Mnnsee.  123;  Brothertown,  350;  total,  5,585.  The  Tona- 
wanda  Seneca  nave  had  their  share  of  this  claim. 

Annuitiet.— The  United  States  holds  in  trust  $238,050  for  the  Seneoa,  and  $86,950 
for  the  Tonawanda  Band  of  Seneca.  The  interest  on  these  funds,  amounting  to 
$11,902.50  and  $4,349.50,  respectively,  is  distributed  annually  by  the  United  States 
agent.  The  per  capita  amonnt  from  the  first  fund  last  year  was  $4.20.  Each  of 
the  Tonawanda  Indians  received  $8.35  from  their  fund  and  $4.20  from  the  general 
fund,  or  a  total  of  $12.55.  The  Federal  agent  also  distributes  each  year  $3,500 
worth  of  sheeting  and  gingham  among  the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
and  Tuscarora,  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations  November 
17,  1794.  The  State  of  New  York  pays  annuities  as  follows:  To  the  Cayuga, 
$2,300;  to  the  Onondi^a,  $2,340;  to  the  St.  Regis,  $2,130.67;  to  the  Seneca.  $500. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  prompt  attention  and 
cordial  support  rendered  me  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  W.  Fkrbik, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  EASTERN  CHEROKEE 

AGENCY. 

Chbroker,  N.  C,  August  S7, 1900. 

Sir:  The  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  has  been  one  of  fair  prosperity.  The 
Eastern  Cherokee  have  snown  themselves  industrious  and  thrifty  to  a  commendable 
degree,  having  been  busy  repairing  fences,  inclosing  new  fields,  and  improving  their 
homes.  The  skill  of  many  of  the  men  with  an  ax  is  praiseworthy,  as  shown  in 
the  very  excellent  log  houses  built  by  them,  the  walls  of  which  are  very  smooth 
and  true.  A  pleasing  innovation  has  been  made  in  the  comfort  of  these  houses, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  liecome  necessary  that  they  be  supplied  with  windows,  while 
heretofore  light  from  the  doors  was  found  sufficient,  with  that  furnished  through 
*'a  peephole,''  a  crack  left  without  daubing,  so  that  the  approach  of  company 
might  be  observed. 

None  of  these  Indians  live  in  other  than  log  or  frame  houses,  except  it  is  for  a 
short  time  when  in  the  mountains  fishing  or  root  and  leaf  gathering,  in  which 
they  engage  on  occasions  when  the  farming  work  will  permit  or  the  necessity  of 
food  supply  compels  them  so  to  do.  During  the  early  summer  this  food  supply  is 
materially  and  pleasantly  varied  by  the  abundant  and  choice  product  of  wild 
berries — strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  whortleberries. 

Much  of  the  land  owned  by  the  Eastern  Cherokee  is  excellent  for  fruit.  Apples 
are  a  sure  and  usually  abundant  crop;  peaches  are  produced  in  some  of  the 
sheltered'coves  each  season;  grapes  grow  luxuriantly,  wild  and  of  several  varieties; 
plums  do  well.  l)at  pears  are  an  uncertain  crop.  Seine  attention  has  been  g^ven  to 
the  improvement  of  natural  varieties  and  to  the  introducing  of  those  new  to  this 
section,  and  with  marked  results.  Com  continues  to  be  the  staple  crop.  From 
it  nine  forms  of  food  are  prepared,  all  more  or  less  palatable,  even  to  the  taste  not 
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educated  to  their  use.  Bacon,  coffee,  and  clothing  are  supplied  by  the  conntry  stores 
in  exchange  for  cash  or  produce. 

Formerly  much  of  the  clothing  was  manufactured  by  the  Indians,  but  more 
recently  better  markets  and  cheaper  have  stilled  the  hnm  of  the  spinning  wheel 
and  the  thump  of  the  loom.  Baskets,  pottery,  and  wooden  spoons  comprise  the 
articles  of  manufacture  for  sale.  A  few  families  only  have  the  art  of  pottery 
making,  and  these  make  some  of  their  own  cooking  utensils,  which  are  of  necessity 
primitive,  because  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  open  fire,  except  in  a  few  instances 
where  cook  stoves  are  used  by  the  more  well  to  do. 

The  purchase  of  school  supplies  from  the  Indians  as  they  have  been  able  to  fur- 
nish them  has  given  available  cash  wherewith  to  secure  home  comforts.  In  this 
is  the  influence  of  the  returned  pupil  most  marked. 

The  health  of  the  school  children  during  the  year  has  been  exceptionallv  good. 
At  one  time  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  was  threatened,  but  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  checked  and  confined  it  to  the  children  of  one  of  theemployees.  La  grippe 
aud  mumps  have  been  prevalent,  but  with  no  apparent  serious  results. 

The  schoolroom  and  industrial  work  have  been  successful,  the  interest  mani- 
fested bv  both  employees  and  pupils  being  much  superior  to  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  harmonious  working  together  and  subordinating  of  personal  prefer- 
ences to  that  thought  to  be  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  has  been 
marked  and  pleasant. 

The  attendance  of  children  has  not  been  so  lar^e  as  it  should  be  next  year,  repairs 
and  additions  to  dormitory  and  other  space  having  increased  the  capacity  so  that 
more  children  can  be  accommodated  without  violation  of  sanitary  conditions. 

There  is  no  organized  missionary  work  among  these  Indians.  The  Government 
school  is  the  only  opportunity  for  education.  The  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches 
have  organizations  with  more  or  less  members,  and  there  is  individuiJ  effort  at 
evangelization  and  proseljrting,  with  spasmodic  results. 

The  louR-delayed  quietmg  ot  title  to  some  of  the  outlying  tracts  of  land  which 
should  belong  to  these  Indians  seems  to  be  about  consummated.  The  tracts, 
which  are  remote  from  the  Qualla  boundary,  will  be  a  source  of  annoyance,  inas- 
much as  they  will,  as  heretofore,  be  subject  to  depredation  by  timber  and  bark 
thieves,  so  that  a  sale  of  such  land  should  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as 
practicable. 

If  the  talked-of  Appalachian  National  Park  is  located  so  as  to  include  that  coun- 
try comprising  many  of  the  choicest  bits  of  scenery  unniarred  b}'  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization,  and  nearest  the  ideal  *' forest  primeval,"  it  will  necessarily  take  the 
greater  portion  of  Qualla  boimdary.  This  would  be  a  very  desirable  disposition 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  mountainous  part  of  the  tract,  for  already  have  covetous 
eyes  been  fixed  on  this  by  speculators  who  wish  to  control  the  fnture  disposition  of 
the  merchantable  timber,  which  at  this  time  includes  practicallv  everything  from  a 
walking  stick  up.  The  stripping  of  these  mountain  sides  would  l)e  a  calamity  to  be 
deplored,  and  should  be  prevented.  A  judicious  harvesting  of  the  mature  timber 
and  a  proper  care  of  that  growing,  if  feasible,  should  develop  these  forests  and  be 
a  source  of  revenue.  With  lumber  manufacture  is  usually  associated  a  dissolute 
and  more  or  less  depraved  laborer,  with  which  the  weaker  of  the  Indians  affiliate, 
the  moral  standard  is  lowered,  and  the  influence  is  bad,  notwithstanding  the  best 
efforts  of  the  stronger  to  dounteract  and  uplift. 

A  revival  of  ball  play,  with  its  accompanying  dances  and  the  superstitious  rites 
of  the  "medicine  man.''  is  having  a  bcid  influence.  A  peculiar  excuse  for  this 
revival  is  that  recently  the  State  authorities  have  deniea  the  Indians  the  right  of 
ballot,  exercised  for  more  than  thirty  years.  This  treatment  is  plead  as  the 
reason,  "  If  we  are  not  citizens,  we  are  IndianR;  then  let  us  act  as  Indians.'*  A 
step  backward,  which  should  l)e  retrieved  by  an  early  settlement,  beyond  cavil,  of 
the  political  status  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee. 

Advancement  in  the  '*  white  man's  path  **  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  a  contested 
election.  The  election  for  chief  is  by  ballot  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  vote 
last  election  was  more  evenly  divide<l  than  usual,  and  there  were  some  irre;?u!ari- 
ties.  The  defeated  candidate,  not  content  with  the  judgment  of  the  council  of 
the  baud,  confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  now  applied  to 
the  State  courts  for  redress,  influenced,  perhaps,  more  by  the  counsel  of  some 
hnn^rry  attorney  than  from  a  desire  to  right  wron^  committed. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  long  exercised  jurisdiction  over  this  band  and 
expects  that  its  members  perform  the  duty  of  citizens,  which  they  cheerfully  do, 
but  very  naturally  desire  all  of  the  privileges  pertaining  thereto. 

A  careful  examlnaticm  of  the  past  will  show  that  whisky  and  its  influence  has 
l)een  the  direct  canf*e  of  any  cost  this  people  has  been  to  the  State  for  criminal 
prosecutions:  and  yet  local  sentiment  is  aivided  ns  to  the  prosecution  of  those 
xnrnishing  the  liquor  which  makes  their  conviction  as  difficult  as  poeaible. 
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The  school  has  profited  from  the  Tisits  of  Superintendent  Reel  and  Special 
Agent  Jenkins.  These  visits  and  courtesies  shown  by  the  office  have  been  and 
are  very  much  appreciated. 

Very  respectfully,  Henby  W.  Spray, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  DEVILS  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devils  Lake  Agency, 
Fort  Totten,  X,  Dak,,  August  21,  10(H). 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Devils  Lake 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

The  Devils  Lake  Agency  is  composed  of  two  separate  reservations:  The  Fort 
Totten  and  the  Turtle  Mountain  reservations,  situated  about  100  miles  apart. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  contains  about  two  Congressional  townships, 
and  is  about  equally  divided  by  lakes,  timlier.  and  prairie,  less  than  one-third  of 
the  area  being  tillable,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa 
and  about  30  families  of  Canadian  Chippewa  who  settled  on  the  reservation  prior 
to  1892,  and  were  rejected  by  the  treaty  commission  of  that  year  as  not  belonging 
to  the  Turtle  Mountain  Baud. 

The  Canadian  Chippewa  refused  to  remove  from  the  reservation  at  that  time, 
have  since  refused,  and  still  refuse  to  remove,  and  no  steps  have  ever  been  taken 
bv  the  Department  to  remove  them  in  spite  of«repeated  entreaties  from  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Band  of  Indians,  the  recommendations  of  the  Indian  agents,  and  the 
promise  of  the  Indian  Office— letter  of  March  20, 18)<9,  to  Kaspash,  Maxime  Marion, 
and  Joseph  Rolette,  delegation  of  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa,  by  John  E.  Oberly, 
Commissioner.  While  the  said  Canadian  families  residing  upon  the  reservation 
do  not  draw  subsistence  supplies,  and  are  not,  generally  speaking,  a  charge  on  the 
Government,  and  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  support  from  the  tilling  of  the 
land  on  which  they' reside  ana  their  labors  among  the  whites,  they  are  still  obliged 
to  obtain  their  fuel  and  hay  from  the  Indian  reservation  on  which  there  is  no  too 
abundant  a  supply  for  those  properly  entitled  thereto. 

At  the  present  writing  there  exists  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  on  the  Turtle  Moun- 
tain Reservation,  all  residents  being  under  quarantine,  whether  belonging  to  tiie 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  or  not.  I  have,  theref()re,  been  obliged  to  issue  rations  to 
said  Canadian  residents  to  prevent  starvation.  Thus  they  are  not  only  occupying 
the  lands  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band,  but  are  known  to  be 
a  menace  to  the  peace  and  dignitv  of  the  reservation. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band,  especially  the  full-bloods, 
on  account  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  reservation,  reside  at  or  near  Dun- 
seith,  8ome  miles  from  the  reservation.  Durinp^  the  month  of  May  a  murder  was 
committed  by  one  of  said  Indians,  the  victim  being  his  grandmother,  his  wife  being 
severely  wounded  in  the  affray.  On  account  of  the  deed  being  committed  outside 
of  the  reservation,  it  was  found  that  the  United  States  court  had  no  jurisdiction. 
The  murderer  escaped  to  Canada,  his  whereabouts  being  well-known,  yet  no  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  his  arrest  and  extradition. 

For  a  fuller  report  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  see  report  of  K  W.  Bren- 
ner, farmer  in  charge,  attached  hereto  and  made  part  hereof. 

LocaticBL — The  agency  is  located  at  Fort  Totten,  on  the  south  shore  of  Devila 
Lake,  from  which  the  agency  takes  its  name  and  which  forms  its  northern  bound- 
ary, the  Cheyenne  River  forming  its  southern.  The  reservation  is  about  35  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  8  to  IH  miles  north  and  south.  I  find  it  to  comprise 
the  whole  and  part  of  twenty-four  different  C'ongressional  townships,  only  two  of 
which  are  full,  and  to  contain,  including  military  reservation,  23(),6<31.52  acTes  of 
high  rolling  lands,  thinly  timbered  along  the  lake  and  river  shores,  well  watered, 
and  well  auavt*'d  to  mixed  farming. 

Buildiagt.— The  agency  buildings,  except  the  gristmill,  are  located  at  Fort  Totten, 
which  is  15  miles  from  Devils  Lake  city,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  Devils  Lake  city  being  reached  in  summer  by  steam- 
boat and  bus.  in  winter  by  driving  across  the  lake  on  the  ice.  It  is  12  miles  from 
Oberon,  on  the  DeviLs  Lake  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  about  the 
center  of  the  reservation  from  east  to  west. 

The  ^mildings  at  the  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  commissary,  granary. 
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machine  shed  and  bam,  and  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  have  received  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint  daring  the  year,  and  present  a  very  respectable  appearance.  The 
baru  has  been  underpinned  with  stone  and  plumbed  and  has  lost  its  former  ship- 
wrecked appearanca  The  old  tank  tower  has  been  moved,  placed  on  stone  founda- 
tion, plastered  and  painted,  and  will  in  future  be  used  as  the  pharmacy,  which  is 
at  present  located  in  the  commissary  building  and  is  considered  a  menace  to  that 
building,  as  well  as  to  those  adjoining,  in  the  way  of  fire. 

Our  machine  shed  is  not  sufficient  to  contain  the  implements  and  machinery  now 
congregated  at  the  agencv,  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  which  is  subject  to 
the  corrosive  effect  of  the  elements,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  have  quite  as 
deleterious  an  effect  on  the  life  of  the  machines  as  their  proper  nse  in  season.  The 
employees'  buildings  are  inadequate  for  proper  accommodation.  The  truardhouse 
is  in  as  dilapitated  a  condition  as  it  was  last  year,  and  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
a  prisoner  confined  therein,  especially  in  winter.  The  gristmill  is  situated  7  miles 
east  of  l^e  agency,  and,  although  having  cost  several  thousand  dollars,  lacking 
water  at  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  has  practically  been  abandoned.  It  has 
been  recommended  that  it  be  removed  to  the  agency,  where  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  and  the  mill  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  grinding  of 
the  school  and  agency  grists. 

Population. — The  number  of  Indians,  as  shown  by  the  census  just  completed,  is 
as  foilowB,  and  is  again,  as  last  year,  a  decrease  in  the  population: 

Hales 495 

Females 546 

Total 1,041 

School  children  between  6  and  18  years: 

Male 133 

Female 102 

Total 235 

People  over  60  years  of  age  destitute  and  dependent: 

Male - 40 

Female 71 

Blind,  crippled,  and  otherwise  incapable  of  self-support 11 

Total  wholly  dependent 122 

Births  during  the  year 44 

Deaths  during  the  year. 46 

Decrease  in  population 2 

AgrionlLure.— There  are  240  houses,  each  inhabited  by  one  or  more  families:  252 
families  residing  upon  and  cultivating  lands  allotted  in  severalty.  The  caltivai  ed 
lauds  seeded  to  crops  and  garden  during  the  last  spring  in  round  numbers  were 
6,000  acres.  The  outlook  for  a  crop  isexceedingly  slim.  Extra  provision  will  have 
to  be  made  for  both  reservations.  How  much  grain  will  be  thrashed  from  that 
seeded  can  not  well  be  estimated.  However,  the  number  of  bushels  thrashed 
from  last  year's  crop,  fall  of  1899,  by  the  Indians  from  their  allotments,  was  as 
follows:  Flax,  11,733  bushels;  oats,  10,146  bushels;  wheat,  14,574  bushels;  barley, 
1,272  bushels;  tons  of  hay  cut,  4,505,  being  the  largest  crop  raised  on  this  reserva- 
tion from  a  cash  standpoint. 

The  Indians  seemed  greatly  encouraged  by  the  result  and  jumped  into  the  work 
this  spring  with  an  energy  never  before  evinced  since  I  have  been  on  the  reserva- 
tion. The  setback  this  dry  season,  it  not  having  rained  from  the  time  the  crop 
had  been  put  into  the  ground  until  the  5th  of  July,  has  greatly  discouraged  them, 
and  unless  we  have  an  exceptionally  late  fall  little  harvestinff  will  be  done. 

Stock.— There  were  on  Jrme  30,  1900,  858  horses,  mostly  of  the  Indian  pony  class, 
2  mules,  134  head  of  homed  stock,  53  hogs,  and  2,079  chickens. 

Poliee  and  oourt  of  Indian  offonsat. — The  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  ten 
privates. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  three  judges.  This  court  is  a  very 
beneficial  factor  in  governing  the  Ind  an  population  and  should  be  thoroughly 
protected  by  United  States  law.  The  power  of  the  court  has  been  brought  in 
question  and  a  suit  for  damages  brought  against  myself  by  an  Indian  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  for  damage  to  character  for  being  confined  in  agency 
guardhouse  two  weeks,  complaint  having  been  made  against  him  of  stealing  wood 
off  another  Indian's  allotment.    He  refined  to  appear  at  court,  claiming  to  be  a 
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citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  amenable  to  the  laws  goveminK  the  Indian  conrt, 
and  disclaiming  jorisdiction  of  the  Indian  court  The  judges  thereof  ordered  him 
placed  in  the  guardhouse  until  the  next  term  of  court.  The  damage  trial  is  set 
for  the  fall  term  of  the  district  c^ourt  in  Benson  County. 

Saaitaxy.— The  people  are  troubled  by  pulmonary  diseases  to  quite  an  extent.  The 
water  supply  for  the  agency  is  now  obtained  from  the  school  supply  and  is  a  great 
improvement  over  last  year. 

Sehools.— The  only  school  facility  on  the  Fort  Totten  Reservation  is  the  Fort 
Totten  Bonded  Industrial  School  at  the  old  military  post,  including  the  school  of 
the  Gray  Nuns.  I  find  that  for  the  (  uarter  ended  June  30, 1900,  there  were  in  the 
industrial  school  proper  7  boys  and  9  girls;  in  that  portion  taught  by  the  Qray 
Nuns  45  boys  and~48  girls,  a  total  of  109  children  out  of  2358chool  children  belong- 
ing to  this  reservation.  In  the  fall  of  1899  I  took  great  pains  to  induce  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  schoo  s.  going  so  far  as  to  withhold  all  Government  rations 
Irom  families  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  request.  Many  refused  flatly,  pre* 
f erring,  as  they  said,  starvation  for  themselves  and  children  rather  than  to  place 
them  in  the  school.  iMr.  Canfield,  on  his  part,  gave  them  their  choice  of  school, 
whether  in  the  department  run  by  himself  or  that  run  by  the  nuns,  the  choice 
applying  to  all  girls  and  boys  under  12  years  of  age. 

There  was  but  little  trouble  with  runaways  from  the  Sisters*  school,  while  the 
pupils  from  the  industrial  school  proper  kept  the  police  almost  constantly  in  the 
saddle,  their  excuse  being  that  they  were  imposed  on  by  the  Chippewa  children 
and  by  being  deprived  of  their  suppers  for  long  periods  of  time  for  slight  offenses, 
beatings  for  other  offenses,  and  manacled  confinement  in  the  guardhouse  in  some 
instances.  Many  of  these  tales  of  hardship  may  have  been  false,  others  I  am  con- 
vinced, by  personal  investigation,  to  have  been  true.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered as  criticising  too  severely  the  school  management,  knowing,  as  1  do,  that  it  is 
often  necessary  to  resort  to  harsh  means  in  maintaining  dis^pline  in  such  an 
institution;  yet  with  pupils  so  near  their  homes  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
them  in  a  boarding  school  where  such  measures  are  used. 

I  find  that  the  school  discipline,  however,  is  not  the  only  factor  in  keeping  the 
children  from  attendance  on  the  Fort  Totten  school.  The  Indians  have  an  old 
grievance  which  dates  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  school.  The  Fort  Totten 
Military  Reservation  is  a  part  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation.  The  Indians  had 
been  informed  that  when  the  military  reservation  should  be  abandoned  by  the 
military  it  would  revert  to  and  become  a  part  of  their  reservation.  In  the  argu- 
ments used  to  induce  them  to  sanction  the  change  from  the  military  occupation  of 
Fort  Totten  to  the  school  occupation  they  were  informed  that  they  would  find  as 
good  a  market  for  their  wood,  hay,  oats,  poultry,  and  general  farm  produce  as 
they  had  by  the  military  occupation.  Soon  after  the  school  was  started  they  found 
the  error.  Having  filled  the  school  with  their  own  children  they  found  them 
occupied  in  producing  hay,  oats,  barley,  all  kinds  of  garden  truck,  and  chopping 
timber  from  lands  they  considered  their  own,  for  the  school  consumption.  The 
market  did  not  materialize;  complaints  arose,  bitterness  wss  engendered  to  such 
an  extent  that,  as  I  have  before  said,  many  express  themselves  as  preferring  starva- 
tion for  themse.ves  an  1  children  rather  than  place  them  in  thisGh>vemment  school. 
This  is  a  condition  of  affairs  for  which  the  present  superintendent  can  in  no  wise 
be  held  responsible,  and  yet  it  blocks  him  in  his  effort  to  obtain  pupils  from  this 
reservation. 

The  Government  has  made  the  State  of  North  Dakota  the  beneficiary  of  large 
tracts  of  land  for  schools  and  public  institutions.  The  annual  revenue  derived 
from  this  source  amounts,  in  the  apportionment  to  the  pupils  of  the  State  schools, 
to  something  over  pi  per  school  capita  per  annum.  I  believe  the  children  of  Indian 
]mrents  who  have  severed  their  tribal  relations  and  are  living  on  their  allotments 
are  as  justly  entitled  to  a  participation  in  these  benefits  as  the  children  of  any 
white  homesteader  who  is  living  on  and  cultivating  his  farm.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Indians  do  not  pay  taxes  on  their  allotments  I  believe  their  schoolhouses  should 
be  built  by  the  Government  in  the  various  districts  of  the  reservation,  and  pay 
snch  a  portion  of  the  teachers*  wages  as  can  not  be  paid  by  regular  State  appor- 
tionment of  the  tuition  fund. 

BOiiionary  and  ehareh  work.— This  work  is  conducted  by  the  Catholic.  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  denominations.  The  Catholic,  under  the  charge  of 
Father  Jerome  Hunt,  has  the  largest  following  and  has  three  church  buildings. 
Rev.  Hunt  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  conscientious  and  straightforward  man. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  present  time  has  no  miasionary  in  this  field.  The 
Baptist  Church  i»  represented  by  Miss  Eva  Button,  who,  though  heavily  handi- 
capped by  the  other  churches  having  been  so  long  on  the  ground,  is  laboring  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  represented  by  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  Rees.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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Ageiicy  farm.— There  can  be  little  said  at  the  present  time  in  praise  of  the  agency 
farm.  This  has  bcKsn  an  off  year  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  on  the  Indian  allotments. 
Although  the  late  crop  of  flax  is  looking  fine,  we  can  scarcely  expect  the  frost  to 
hnmor  us  and  let  it  alone  until  properly  harvested. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  the  people  are  well  disposed,  peaceable,  and  law-abiding. 
This  is  the  rule,  with  the  usual  exceptions.  They  lack  in  some  degree  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  people.  This  must  be  attributed  to  their 
early  training,  the  greatest  economy  in  Indian  life  probably  for  ages  past  having 
been  considered  that  the  least  personal  effects  that  a  person  had.  the  easier  they 
CO  aid  move  from  place  to  place  in  matters  of  offense  and  defense  the  great  herds 
of  buffalo  and  game  being  thoir  evor-ready  commissary.  This  trait  I  believe  not 
to  be  local,  but  as  widespread  as  the  Indians  themselves,  and  only  to  be  eradicated 
by  years  of  patient  toil  on  the  part  of  aAl  who  are  concerned  with  the  Indian 
service. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  respectfully,  F.  O.  Getchell, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  farmer  IN  OHAROE  OF  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  CHIPPEWA. 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation, 

Belcourt^  N.  Dak.,  August  «♦,  1900. 

Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  the  annnal  censos  and  statistical  report  of  this  reservation  for  1900* 

The  reservation  is  a  division  of  the  Devils  Lake  Agency,  located  in  Roletto  County,  N.  Dak., 
in  township  162,  range  70  west,  and  township  162,  range  71  west,  containing  46,8U)  acres,  divided 
into  farming,  timber,  and  grazing  lands.  Mnch  of  the  area  is  taken  np  by  hiUs,  lakes,  and 
doughs. 

Practically  all  the  full  bloods,  and  many  of  the  mixed  bloods,  reside  ofF  the  reservation,  but  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  census: 
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1 
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1 
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52 

41 

28 

26 

There  are  besides  27  families— 120  individuals— residing  on  the  reserration  who  are  not 
enrolled. 

Asricultare.^The  Government  furnished  1,000  bushels  of  barley,  800  bushels  of  flax,  1,000  bushels 
of  oats,  1,2U0  bushels  potatoes,  and  2,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  seed,  which  was  distributed  in  good 
season  for  planting.  Many  of  the  progressive  ones  had  some  seed  of  their  own  or  purchased  it 
on  time.  Owing  to  drought  the  crofis  will  be  a  little  better  than  nothing.  In  land  lying  low 
and  holding  moTsturo  there  is  some  yield,  but  the  fields  are  spotted;  and.  as  a  farmer  remarked, 
he  tiad  places  where  he  would  get  10  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  others  where  It  would  go 
1  bushel  to  10  acres.  The  people  went  to  work  in  good  spirits  in  the  spring,  being  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  crops  of  1899. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  land  being  worked.  The  fencing  is  for  pasture, 
there  being  a  herd  law,  and  crops  are  not  fenced: 
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Those  who  have  cnltivated  large  fields,  as  most  of  the  mixed  bloods  renidtoff  outside  and  a  few 
on  the  reeeryation  do,  will  get  something  from  the  good  pieces  scattered  through  the  field,  but 
most  of  those  who  have  nmall  fields  will  not  get  anything  to  speak  of,  and  these  are  just  the 
ones  who  will  be  sffected  the  moec,  and  on  the  whole,  the  farming  operations  this  season  have 
added  very  little  toward  supporting  these  people.  The  ground  was  too  dry  to  do  much  plow- 
ins,  and  there  was  no  encouragement  to  break  up  new  land.    Many  plowed  tneir  crops  under. 

Bdnostion.— The  school  facilities  of  the  reservation  are  three  day  schools  and  one  boarding 
school  under  contract  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Their  contract  has,  however,  not  been 
renewed  for  the  fiscal  year  1901,  but  they  intend  to  keep  their  school  in  operation,  relying  on 
private  contributions.  In  addition,  many  children  from  here  aro  at  school  at  Fort  Totten, 
N.  Dak.,  and  the  Haskell  Institute.  Kansas. 

The  attendance  has  been  as  good  as  in  previous  years.  The  long  winter  and  the  severity  of 
the  climate  greatl v  interferes  with  the  attendance.  Many  davs  i  t  is  dangerous  for  grown  people 
to  be  outdoors  ana,  as  the  distances  between  home  and  school  are  usually  from  one^iuarter  to  2 
miles,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  young  children  who  are  seldom  properly  dressed  should 
yenture  out.    A  midday  meal  is  furnished  at  the  day  schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  school  statistics  for  the  ten  months  ending  June  90.  Day  school 
Na  3  was  open  only  eight  and  one>half  months,  as  the  teacher  was  transferred  to  Haskell  and 
his  place  not  filled  at  onoe: 


SchooL 


Day  school  No.  1 

Day  school  No.  2 

Day  school  No.  8 

St.  Mary's  Boarding  School 

Total 


Largest 
attend- 
ance at 
one 
Ume. 


42 
66 
40 

lao 


277 


Lai^eet 
attend- 
ance for 

one 
month. 


88+ 
47+ 
80+ 
120 


229 


Averaire 
attend- 
ance. 


27+ 
81 
19 
105 


1H2 


Average 
age. 


10+ 
10 
11 
10 


Capacity 

of 

school. 


40 

40 

40 

ISO 


270 


The  day  school  buildings  are  in  very  bad  condition.  The  main  building,  the  school  room,  was 
built  of  poplar  logs  some  eleven  years  ago.  The  logs  have  rotted  and  the  buildinps  are  settled 
out  of  shape,  and  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  tight  door  or  window,  a  thing  very  essential  in  this 
climate,  fistimatee  for  repairs  have  been  made  more  than  once,  but  nothing  adequate  has  been 
done.  The  buildings  were  originally  put  up  cheap,  costing,  with  the  additions,  about  |1,.V10  each, 
and  they  are  now  in  such  shape  that  they  are  not  fit  and  can  not  be  properly  repaired,  and  as  a 
change  in  location  is  desirable,  because  the  population  has  changed  about  since  they  were  put 
up,  new  ones  should  be  built. 

OhnrohM.— We  have  two  churches,  both  Catholic,  numbering  1,3S0  communicants.  The  mixed 
bloods  are  Catholics,  and  some  full  bloods  are  Episcopalians.  Their  church  is  away  from  the 
reservation  and  numbers  2U  communicants  and  20  adherents. 

Court  of  ladiaa  ofihasoa— The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  three  judges,  two  mixed 
bloods  and  one  fuU  blood,  and  meets  twice  a  month.  Thirty-two  cases  were  tried  during  the 
year,  none  of  a  criminal  character,  being  mainly  disputes  over  debts,  over  land  and  meadows, 
and  family  troubles. 

Thirteen  complaints  for  selling  to  Indians,  introducing,  or  having  liquor  in  possession  were 
brought  before  the  United  States  court.  Six  cases  were  dismissed  and  seven  were  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

During  the  month  of  May  a  young  Indian  residing  outside  of  the  reservation,  near  the  town 
of  Dunseith,  N.  Dak.,  killed  hb  mother-in  law  and  seriously  wounded  his  wife,  and  was  away 
and  over  in  Canada  before  it  was  known  at  the  agency  what  had  happened.  It  was  found  that 
the  United  States  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  as  the  crime  was  committed  outside  the  reserva- 
tion, and  I  swore  out  a  complaint  oef ore  the  county  attorney  of  Rolette  County,  and  there  the 
matter  rests,  as  the  county  is  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  capture  and  trial  for  an  ottenno 
committed  among  residents  who  pay  no  taxes  and  are  more  trouble  than  benefit  to  it.  The 
Indians  do  not  understand  the  situation  and  are  angry  because  the  Qovemment  does  not  make 
any  attempt  to  capture  the  criminal,  whose  whereabouts  are  known,  and  makes  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  them,  as  they  seem  to  think  that  if  the  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  in  such 
a  serious  matter  as  murder  it  has  none  in  minor  things  concerning  them. 

Banitacy.— The  health  of  the  reservation  has  genenaly  been  good.  About  June  9  sickness  was 
reported,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which  the  agency  physician  was  uncertain.  The  house  was 
however,  immediately  quarantined,  and  the  sfcknees  developed  into  a  mild  form  of  smallpox. 
Several  people  were  exposed  before  the  case  was  reported.  Later  on  one  of  the  schoolhousee 
was  used  as  a  hospital,  a  special  physician  engaged,  and  all  the  people  who  cx>uld  be  got  at  vac- 
cinated, all  sick  people  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  the  houses  guarded.  Some  hounes  and  con- 
tents were  burned,  and  the  disease  is  now  considered  under  control.  The  areat  diflacnlty  we 
had  to  contend  with  was  that  the  people  did  not  realize  that  there  was  smallpox  among  tnem, 
and  they  concealed  any  sickness  in  their  families  as  long  as  possible,  not  wishing  to  be  quaran- 
tined; but  they  soon  realized  the  danger  and  cooperatea  with  the  authorities  in  controlling  the 
disease. 

There  were  two  deaths  outside  the  reservation  (but  the  disease  was  contracted  here),  and  one 
death  in  the  hospital.  The  disease  is  still  among  us  at  date  of  writing,  but  is  Iwlieved  to  be 
under  control. 

OoDoral  progrssi  The  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  are  in  a  very  bad  condition  this  year.  Although 
afflicted  with  failure  of  crops  before,  it  was  never  to  my  knowledge  so  complete.  They  were 
doing  well  and  started  their  farm  work  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  ran  into  debt  for  extra  seed, 
mortgaging  their  wagons  and  stock,  and  many  nave  no  crop  at  all  and  the  rest  very  little.  It 
will  set  them  back  five  years,  and  will  require  generous  aid  from  the  Government  to  enable 
Uiem  to  live  through  the  winter  and  made  a  new  start  next  spring. 

Very  respectfully,  youp  obedient  servant,  ^  _ 

E.  W.  Brenneb,  Farmer  m  cAar^e. 

F.  O.  GsTOBXLLi,  United  StateM  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  FORT  BBBTHOLD  AGENCY. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency, 
ElbowoodSf  N.  Dak,,  August  16^  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jane  80, 1900. 

SeservatioiL — The  present  reservation  was  set  apart  by  a  treaty  dated  December 
14,  1886,  and  ratified  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  8, 1891.  Its  area  is  abont  1,500 
sqnare  miles.  The  agency  is  located  in  abont  the  center  of  the  populated  portion 
of  the  reservation  ana  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the  several  issue  stations.  Elbe- 
woods,  N.  Dak.,  is  the  post-office  address,  and  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  the  telegraphic 
address  of  the  agency.  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  is  the  nearest  practicable  railroad  point 
Other  thriving  little  towns  within  easy  reach  are  Hebron,  Dickinson,  and  Williston. 

The  four  issue  stations  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1899  are  still  in  operation. 

Population. — The  census  of  June  80,  1900,  shows  the  Indian  population  of  the 
reservation  to  be  895  Ankara,  468  Groeventre,  and  250  Mandan;  total,  1,098, 
divided  as  follows: 


Arikara. 

Grosven- 
tre. 

Mandan. 

Total. 

PAmilinn              ..... 

128 
111 

69 
189 

76 

48 
49 

46 

47 
11 
81 
21 

les 

116 
107 
142 

88 

75 
G9 

58 
55 
26 
84 
6 

80 
77 
51 
88 
89 

28 
80 

24 

29 
15 

7 

837 

Males  over  18  years 

904 

Males  under  18  years 

227 

Females  over  14  years 

864 

Females  under  14  years.... 

808 

Between  6  and  18  years: 

M^Im                                                      

149 

Females 

188 

Between  6  and  16  years: 

Males 

127 

FftnmlA" 

181 

Births 

62 

Deaths 

72 

Loss 

27 

Gain 

7 

7 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — During  the  year  thirteen  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  were 
tried;  fines  amounting  to  $84.25  were  collected,  and  three  divorces  were  granted. 
In  all  cases  justice  is  impartially  administered,  and  although  the  judges  may  not 
possess  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  nor  the  legal  knowledge  of  Blackstone  they  are  as 
fair  a  body  as  any  court  in  the  land. 

Indimn  polioe.— Few  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year.  One  private 
resigned  and  three  were  discharged— one  for  incompetency  and  two  for  disobe- 
dience of  orders.  With  these  exceptions  the  force  has  maintained  its  tisual 
efficiency.  New  revolvers,  belts,  and  holsters  are  required.  One  white  man  was 
arrested  on  the  reservation  havinar  in  his  possession  the  horse  of  an  Indian.  He 
is  now  in  jail  at  Minot,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

Road  makiiig.— This  branch  of  labor  requires  and  receives  but  little  attention  on 
this  reservation.  Fifteen  miles  of  road  were  repaired  by  thirty  Indians  working 
for  five  days.  They  were  engaged  principally  in  removing  stones  from  the  wheel 
tracks. 

IndoftriM  and  oarningi.— Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  a  total  failure.  Last  year  the 
weather  observer  at  this  point  reported  a  rainfall  of  22  inches  for  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June.  For  the  corresponding  period  this  year  the  amount  is  3.66 
inches. 

Large  tracts  of  land  were  planted,  but  in  many  cases  the  seed  never  sprouted. 
Where  it  did  appear  above  ground  the  growth  was  sparse  and  weakly.  Our  peo- 
ple were  so  much  encouraged  by  the  abundant  ^eld  of  last  year  s  crop  that  they 
all  turned  out  with  a  will  this  spring.  Now  agriculture  has  received  such  a  blow 
that  it  will  be  several  years  before  they  can  be  again  induced  to  take  the  same 
interest  in  it  as  has  been  shown  for  the  past  two  seasons. 

Hay  is  scarce  and  of  poor  quality.  Prairie  fires  have  swept  over  the  reservation 
and  surrounding  country  in  all  directions.  By  constant  vigilance,  burning  back 
fires,  plowing  fire  breaks,  and  fighting  the  element  whenever  and  wherever  it 
appeared,  enough  range  has  been  saved  for  the  cattle.  To  secure  sufficient  hay 
all  the  time  from  now  until  snow  files  we  shall  be  fully  occupied.  One  man  statea 
that  he  bad  to  cat  8  acres  of  grass  to  make  1  ton  of  hay. 
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The  following  approximated  yield  of  grains,  yegetablee,  etc.,  shows  in  itself  the 
vast  difference  oetween  this  ana  last  year: 

Wheat   bushels.-  150 

Oats do....  40 

Com do....  1.200 

Potatoes do 1,160 

Melons 550 

Pumpkins 350 

Hay  cut _ _ tons..  12,100 

Owing  to  the  agency  carpenter  being  engaged  in  building  additions  to  day  schools 
only  5,000  feet  of  lumber  were  sawed  at  the  agency  mill.  A  large  quantity  of  logs 
have  been  hauled  and  will  be  sawed  this  fall. 

A  large  issue  of  fence  wire  was  made  this  spring  and  many  are  fencing  fields, 
pastures,  and  hay  meadows. 

A  careful  enumeration  of  horses  and  stock  has  been  made,  with  the  following 
result: 


Colts.. 
Horses 
Mares. 
Mules  . 
Swine. 


870 

932 

754 

. 2 

8 

Calves -.  1,024 

Cows 1,072 


Bulls 41 

Heifers,  1  year 467 

Heifers,  2  years 339 

Steers,  1  year 643 

Steers,  2  years _ 184 

Steers  over  2  years 39 


During  the  year  401  head  of  beef  cattle,  aggregating  214,806  pounds  net,  were 
sold  to  the  Government.  Last  year  there  were  on  the  reservation  3,961  head  of 
cattle.  After  deducting  the  number  sold  and  comparing  the  remainder  with  this 
year's  count,  there  is  a  slight  increase  shown.  However,  there  are  not  suffic'ent 
cattle  on  hand  fit  for  slaughter  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  agency  after 
November  1, 1900. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  coming  winter  is  discouraging  and  the  Indians  may 
suffer  considerably.  Their  crops  are  a  failure,  they  have  no  cattle  to  sell,  so  that 
their  principal  support  must  be  the  ration. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  three  tribes  for  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Received  from  Government: 

Saleofbeef.. $13,962.39 

Sale  of  coal,  wood,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  horses 4, 808. 56 

Salaries  of  regular  and  irreg^ular  employees 10, 200. 21 

Transporting  supplies 1,201.95 


Total 30,173.11 


Received  from  other  sources: 

Sales  of  products  of  labor 1, 973. 00 

Transporting  goods  for  traders , 992.00 

Salaries  paid  by  traders 1,066.00 

Total 4,031.00 


Received  from  all  sources 


34,204.11 


Education.— Three  Government  day  schools  were  in  operation  for  the  full  school 
year;  one  Gk)vernment  boarding  school  for  three  months,  and  one  mission  board- 
ing school  for  nine  months. 

No.  1  day  school,  located  at  Armstrong.  Total  enrollment,  50;  average  attend- 
ance, 34.85. 

No.  2  day  school,  located  at  Independence.  Total  enrollment,  54;  average 
attendance,  36.71. 

No.  4  day  school,  located  at  Shell  Creek.  Total  enrollment,  51;  average  attend- 
ance, 47.28. 

Browning  boarding  school,  located  at  the  agency.  The  main  building  of  this 
school  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1898.  A  contract  was  let  in  the  same  year 
for  the  erection  of  a  brick  building  to  be  completed  September  1,  1899.  The  com- 
pletion was  delayed  and  the  buildmg  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors  until  DoL-em- 
ber  19,  1899.  Winter  had  set  in  by  that  time  so  that  the  opening  of  the  school 
was  again  retarded.  But  "  all  things  comt  to  him  who  waits"  and  on  April  2, 
1900,  the  school  was  ready  for  reception  of  pupils.    Fifty-six  were  enrolled  before 
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the  close  of  that  day.  All  applicants  for  admiasion  were  subjected  to  a  rigid 
physical  exam i nation  and  only  those  of  perfect  condition  were  accepted.  Even 
then  the  capacity  of  the  school  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  limit.  No  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  filling  the  school  nor  keeping  the  pupils  after  their  enrolhnent. 
One  or  two  pupils  ran  away  but  were  promptly  returned  by  their  parents. 

The  new  building  is  one  of  the 'best  in  the  serrice.  It  is  equipped  with  all 
modem  conveniences  and  improvements  except  a  system  of  lighting.  A  new 
laundry  is  an  immedia:  e  necessity.  If  this  and  a  light  system  were  allowed,  the 
plant  would  be  second  to  none. 

Total  enrollment  for  the  period  this  school  was  in  session,  88;  average  attend- 
ance, 79.41. 

Mission  Home  School,  located  at  Fort  Berthold  (old  site  of  agency) ,  is  supported 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  receives  no  aid  Irom  the  Govern* 
ment  except  rations  for  the  pupils.  Fire  destroyed  one  of  the  buildings  at  this 
school  in  March,  1899,  which  necessitated  its  closing.  Operations  were  resumed 
last  October  and  continued  throughout  the  balance  of  the  school  year.  Enroll- 
ment, 82;  average  attendance,  31. 

For  the  full  school  year  the  total  enrollment  on  the  reservation  has  been  275: 
average  attendance,  222.88.  Nearly  78  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  18  are  in  school. 

The  force  of  employees  at  all  schools  is  efficient,  painstaking,  and  faithful  in  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties.  Success  in  this  branch  is  attained  only  by  hard, 
unceasing  labor.  The  positions  are  not  sinecures,  nor  does  eight  hours  constitute 
a  day*8  work. 

Agency  employees  and  others  have  maintained  a  school  at  their  own  expense 
for  their  chiloren.    Average  attendance  for  the  ^ear,  31. 

Supplies  for  schools  have  been  of  good  quahty  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
cover  all  needs.  There  is  one  serious  fault  to  be  found  with  the  clothmg.  Suits 
marked  *  *  15  years  "  are  just  about  a  fit  for  a  boy  aged  12.  All  suits  are  too  small 
for  the  average  boyof  an  age  for  which  they  are  marked. 

lEJMionazy  work.--Steady  advancement  is  being  made  by  the  missionaries.  The 
Congregational  Church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, has  done  the  most  toward  introducing  Christianity  among  these  Indians. 
The  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall.  Seven  marriages  have 
been  solemnized  in  this  church.  The  expenditures  made  by  this  association  have 
been  $6,899  for  educational  and  $2,888.72  for  religious  purposes.  There  are  101 
communicants.    Three  churches  have  been  maintained. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilhelm.  Total  expenditures 
for  religious  purposes,  $462;  nothing  for  educational  work.  There  are  208  com- 
municants. Eleven  marriages  were  solemnized  by  the  pastor.  The  headquarters 
and  only  building  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  are  at  the  agency.  Services 
are  held  in  private  houses  at  other  i>oints  on  the  reservation. 

Field  matroni.— In  the  early  part  of  the  current  calendar  year,  authority  was 
granted  for  the  employment  of  an  assistant  field  matron.  The  matron  has 
received  substantial  encouragement  from  the  Department.  Her  report  herewith 
fully  covers  the  details  of  her  work. 

Sanitary.— On  December  27  last  the  agency  physician  died.  From  that  time 
until  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  January  31,  1900,  the  reservation  was  without 
medical  attendance.  There  were  a  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  and  many 
deaths  from  that  cause.  Crow  Flies  High,  chief  of  the  Knife  River  band  of  Gros- 
ventres,  or  *  *  Huskies,'*  fell  a  victim  to  that  disease.  Dr.  A.  J.  Morris,  the  agency 
physician,  in  his  annual  report,  sa^s,  **  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no 
epidemic  of  sickness  nor  any  visitation  from  contagious  diseases.  «  «  *  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  reservation  boarding  school,  which  opened  in  April  and 
closed  June  30,  the  health  of  the  school  children  was  remarkably  good." 

General  progren. — While  considerable  progress  in  civilization  is  noticeable  every 
year,  these  people  are  far  from  self-supporting.  As  a  rule  they  are  industrious 
and  anxious  to  better  their  condition,  but  many  things  are  against  them.  The 
country  is  not  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  one  good  crop  in  seven  or  eight 
years  being  the  usual  result.  Severe  winter  storms  scatter  their  cattle,  and  fre- 
quently many  head  perish.  The  young  generation  is  pushing  rapidlv  to  the  front 
and  shows  greater  ambition  in  its  efforts  to  become  independent  than  the  older 
members  of  the  tribe. 

The  ** blanket  Indian''  has  disappeared  from  this  reservation.  A  few  of  the 
older  people  wear  a  semicivilized  costume,  but  the  majority  have  donned  the  garb 
of  the  white  man.  The  young  men  are  able  to  transact  all  necessary  business 
without  the  assistance  of  a  third  party.  They  take  great  pride  in  being  able  to 
write,  and  lose  no  opportunity  to  show  their  ability. 
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The  Arikara,  Grosventre,  and  Mandan  are  quiet,  peacefnl  people.  They  have 
never  borne  arms  against  the  whites,  bat  have  assisted  on  numerous  occasions 
against  other  tribes.    It  is  their  boast  that  they  have  never  slain  a  white  man. 

These  people  are  now  receiving  their  tenth  and  last  installment  of  $80,000,  under 
the  treaty  of  1886.  They  have  received  allotments  in  severaltv  and  will  soon 
receive  their  patents.  Improvements  are  being  made  on  all  allotments.  Neat, 
comfortable  houses  are  being  erected,  and  many  attempts  are  made  at  adornment, 
inside  and  out.  A  large  quantity  of  lumber,  doors,  and  windows  is  yet  required. 
Some  houses  have  only  one  room  floored.  If  their  funds  will  permit,  at  least 
50,000  feet  of  flotmng,  100  doors,  and  200  windows  should  "-^  purchased  for  issue. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  officials  of  the  Department  and  Indian  Office 
for  their  courtesy,  patience,  and  promptness  in  all  our  transactions,  and  to  my 
employees  for  their  faithful  support. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  Richards, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FORT  BERTHOLD  SCHOOL. 

Fort  Bbtrold  Aoency, 
Elbovfoods,  N,  Dak.^  August  16,  2900. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  stibmit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Browning  Boardingr  School  at 
this  agency. 

The  school  was  opened  April  2, 190U,  with  an  enrollment  of  56«  which  was  increased  to  85  dar- 
ing the  week  following.  Tne  parents  were  anxious  to  have  the  children  in  school  and  have 
shown  remarkable  interest  in  the  advancement  of  their  children  along  educational  lines. 

There  were  three  transfers  to  nonreservation  schools  during  the  qaarter.  There  are  more 
boys  of  school  age  than  the  schools  can  accommodate.  A  company  of  at  least  20  could  and  should 
be  sent  to  nonreservation  schools  this  year. 

The  attendance  during  the  three  months  achool  was  in  session  was  regular,  the  average 
attendance  being  80,  the  enrollment  for  June  being  85;  average  attendance,  85.  The  general 
health  of  the  school  was  good.  There  will  be  no  trouble  in  filling  the  school  this  year  to  its  full 
capacity. 

We  hope  to  organise  a  system  of  manual  training  at  the  commencement  of  school,  which  will 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  school  work. 

My  experience  and  acquaintance  with  reservation  work  will  not  admit  of  an  extended  report. 
The  agent  has  given  us  nis  support  at  all  times,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Byron  E.  White,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Afpairh. 

(Through  Thomas  Richards,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MISSION  HOME  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Home  School, 
Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Augtut  16^  1900, 

Sir:  8o  far  as  statistics  are  oonoemed  this  report  has  already  been  made.  We  add  only  a  few 
distinguishing  features  of  the  year. 

The  boarding  school  has  been  carried  on  for  the  fifteenth  consecutive  year.  This  year  was 
distinguished  as  the  first  after  the  fire  of  March,  1809,  which  necessitated  the  rebuilding,  repair- 
ing, and  remodeling  of  all  our  cottages.  The  accommodations  are  somewhat  smaller  but  better 
adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

Tue  school  began  in  October.  It  was  delayed  a  little  for  the  completion  of  the  buildings. 
Thirty-two  uunils  were  kept  through  the  year,  with  two  exceptions  on  aocoont  of  sickness. 

We  are  callea  a  ''  home  schooL''  we  work  on  the  principle  that  the  nearer  a  school  is  like  a 
home  the  better.  Therefore  the  limitation  of  the  numbers;  also  the  breaking  up  into  three 
cottages  with  separate  matrons;  also  the  providing  of  those  things  that  can  be  provided  in  a 
well-to-do  home  and  the  omission  of  thoee  things  that  are  not  f ouna  in  the  middle-class  country 
hom^  in  North  Dakota.  The  children  thus  become  members  of  an  ordinary  family  life  under 
ordinarv  favorable  conditions.  Therefore,  also,  we  take  them  at  6  and  keep  them  (as  we  are 
generally  able  to  do)  year  after  year,  till  they  are  grown  up.  Some  then  go  to  school  beyond 
the  reservation  and  return  to  beinfluentlal  among  their  people.  This  work  is  thus  rather  deep 
than  broad;  rather  effective  than  showy. 

We  are  trying  to  systematise  our  work  by  graduating  pupils  into  a  higher  school  We  have 
one  of  national  reputation  at  San  tee,  Nebr.,  to  which  the  Indians  here  already  owe  much.  We 
hope  to  see  the  Qovemment  and  all  other  educational  efforts  for  Indians  thus  systematized  by 
some  Frye  or  Atkinson. 

The  year  has  been  distinguished  by  an  advance  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Christian  Indians. 
This  has  been  indicated  by  the  completion  of  a  chapel  in  the  nee  settlement  The  Ree  Indians 
began  the  work,  and  contributed  over  1300  to  it.  The  whole  cost  of  the  house,  with  bell  tower, 
is  about  $900.  Some  of  this  was  given  by  white  people  in  the  neighborhood;  most  of  it  came 
from  Massachusetts  Congregationalists.  The  building  is  34  by  44.  This  i»  the  first  place  of  wor* 
ship  these  Indians  have  built  for  themselves,  and  they  are  very  proud  of  it  and  much  attached 
toft. 

The  old  Ree  dance  lodge  fell  into  decay  several  years  ago,  and  recently  a  wind  blew  the  last 
posts  down.  The  new  must  take  the  place  of  the  old.  There  must  be  no  oompromiae.  It  most 
06  **iinoo&ditionai  surrender,''  if  Christ's  way  is  to  remain  pure. 
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The  MandauB,  under  the  inspiration  of  this  example  or  of  Christian  teaching,  at  our  Independ- 
ence station  and  other  points  among  them,  have  made  an  advance  in  their  religions  life,  and  are 
holding  meetings  and  iMve  cut  logs  for  a  chapeL 

At  Elbowoods,  our  mission  at  the  agenev,  besides  the  regular  church  meetings,  we  have  coop- 
erated with  the  community  in  educational  work.  A  dav  school  has  been  kept  up  for  the  children 
of  the  agency  employees  and  others,  Including  some  Indian  children.  There  have  been 81  pupils. 
The  school  has  been  supported  by  the  patrons.    The  mission  gave  the  use  of  the  building. 

We  have  also  had  improvement  society  meetings,  illustrated  lectures,  women's  sewing  meet- 
ings, social  gatherings.    Wo  have  done  the  work  of  a  social  settlement.    During  vacation,  some 
of  our  number  live  among  the  people,  and  go  out  camping  among  them,  and  meetings  for  prayer 
and  religious  instruction  and  other  purposes  are  held  in  six  different  placen. 
Very  respectfully. 

C.  L.  HALiL,  Superintendent. 

Thomas  Richards, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OP  FIELD  MA.TRON,  PORT  BBRTHOLD  RESERVATION. 

Port  Bkrtiiold  Aobnct, 

ElbQwood»,  y.  JJak.,  August  11^  1900. 

Sir:  It  is  my  privilege  to  make  to  you  the  following  report  from  October,  1809,  to  June  90, 1900: 

After  my  absence  of  fifteen  months,  it  is  with  gratification  to  state  of  the  cordial  welcorao  in 
whidb  my  people  received  me.  It  was  most  touching  when  an  aged  man,  who  still  strongly 
clings  to  the  heathen  ways,  came  in  a  terrible  blinding  sand  storm  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival 
to  shake  hands  and  say, ''  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back  to  us  amin." 

In  some  phases  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  trying  ana  discouraging.  There  has  been 
much  sickness  and  many  deaths— more  deaths  than  any  previous  year  I  have  spent  here. 

But  for  my  assistant  the  work  during  the  winter  and  spring  would  have  proved  most  over- 
whelming. Jlfiss  Mary  Wilkinson,  one  of  our  tribe,  and  a  graduate  nurse  of  the  Dixie  Hospital, 
in  Hampton,  Va.,  entered  into  tbis  work  early  in  November.  Though  she  came  Into  the  work 
with  a  dark  prospect  for  any  regul&i*  compensation,  she  took  up  ana  has  i>er formed  her  duties 
with  the  same  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  willingness,  and  faithfulness  as  she  has  since  her  official 
appointment  as  neld  matron. 

Beside  the  many  who  have  been  cared  for  in  the  ^^camp,'*  ten  have  been  furnished  free  enter- 
tainment here.  Five  of  these— one  girl  and  four  young  men— have  received  care  and  nursing 
in  our  own  home  from  a  period  of  a  few  days  to  two  or  three  weeks,  as  the  patient  required 
Just  here  it  is  a  pleasure  to  mention  the  good  behavior  of  the  patients,  and,  during  their  conva- 
lesence,  of  their  readiness  to  take  hold  and  assist  with  light  housework. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the  sick,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  and  advan- 
tf^e  to  the  work  and  people  if  an  addition  of  a  sick  room  to  our  three-roomed  log  house  could 
be  made,  which  could  be  used  expressly  for  the  sick  and  suffering  ones,  for  whom  we  could 
provide  better  care  and  nursing,  we  used  our  Hitting  room,  which  Is  also  our  living  and  work 
room,  this  year  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  as  quiet  and  private  as  a  sick 
room  should  be  when  there  is  no  other  place  in  which  to  receive  the  people. 

Much  to  my  regret,  the  regular  cooking  class  had  to  be  discontinued,  as  no  provision  is  fur- 
nished for  material  for  this  purpobe.  Then  It  seemed  more  rational  to  use  the  amount  hereto- 
fore I  have  spent  for  the  cooking  class  material  to  provide  necessary  food  for  the  sick  and  needy. 
More  especially  does  this  seem  necessary,  since  the  ration  for  our  sick  ones  has  for  some  unknown 
reason  been  discontinued.  The  Lssue  of  this  ration  for  the  people  here  ceased  In  December  last, 
after  the  death  of  our  faithful  agency  physician.  Dr.  Joseph  Pinney.  However,  a  New  York 
friend  kindly  helped  us  out  in  some  measure  in  a  donation  for  this  purpose. 

We  still  mourn  for  the  loss  of  our  highly  esteemed  physician.  Dr.  Pinney.  We  miss  his  regu- 
lar visits  to  the  sick  of  our  camp,  his  ever  readiness  to  advise,  and  manifold  suggestions  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  general  health  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Inspiration  of  nis  friendship. 

The  sewing  at  the  house  and  the  Women *s  Sewing  Society  (held  from  one  hoose  to  another, 
each  in  turn)  have  continued  as  regularly  as  siclcness  would  permit.  It  Is  of  much  satisfaction 
to  note  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  women  to  dress  their  families  more  hyglenloally  with 
underclotning  and  outside  wraps,  and  a  greater  tidiness  in  personal  appearance. 

On  Pourth  July  the  women  played  an  old  ball  game  of  our  people  as  one  of  the  amusements  of 
tiie  day.  Since  the  resurrection  of  the  game  I  have  organized  the  women  into  a  ball  club,  more 
for  the  object  of  providing  some  recreation  and  amusement  for  those  women  who  have  so  little 
to  enjoy  in  life.  This  was  a  very  popular  game  among  young  women  of  our  ancestors.  The 
game  Is  somewhat  akin  to  golf.  One  side  we  have  made  up  of  our  Indian  women  and  the  other 
of  the  young  Indian  women  who  have  attended  some  school.  This  makes  a  very  exciting  and 
interesting  contest.  We  play  at  the  close  of  our  sewing  meetings,  and  an  hour  or  two  in  a  week 
devoted  in  this  manner  does  not  seem  can  be  misspent.  The  gnme  has  been  of  one  decided 
advantage  in  increasing  more  interest  and  attendance  to  our  sewing  meetings. 

At  the  end  or  our  sewing  gatherings  mothers'  meetings  are  held,  at  which  time  talks  are  given 
on  various  subjects  pertainmg  to  the  duties  and  responsibilites  of  the  women,  as  to  honsexeep- 
ing,  care  and  proper  training  of  children,  care  of  the  health,  food  and  diet  for  the  sick.  etc. 

Some  of  the  people  are  manifesting  more  interest  in  the  keeping  of  domestic  animals.  A  num- 
ber keep  pigs  and  chickens.  A  few  nave  ventured  upon  a  new  enterprise  of  raising  some  ducks, 
geese,  ana  pigeons.  We  have  furnished  several  families  with  food  tor  the  poultry  or  garbage 
For  the  swine  as  means  of  encouragement  in  this  industry. 

We  have  held  Sunday  school  for  the  camp  children  at  the  day-school  building  all  the  year  with 
good  attendance.  In  July  we  joined  ourselves  with  the  members  of  the  Ree  Chapel  to  receive 
the  Inspiration  derived  from  coming  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  earnest  worsliippers. 

The  figures  given  in  each  quarterly  report  give  but  partial  number  of  visits  paid  to  a  home  or 
upon  the  sick,  for  many  times  it  requires  some  days  to  aooompllsh  some  work  in  hand  in  one 
home,  the  record  of  which  is  made  as  only  one  visit  to  the  home  for  the  month.  The  same  is 
true  in  case  of  sickness,  many  calls  are  often  made  upon  a  patient  during  a  month  which  goes  on 
the  records  as  one  call  or  one  visit  to  the  family. 

Upon  our  book  for  the  record  of  callers  who  received  attention  in  various  ways  at  the  house 
I  find  la  1,314  since  last  October.  This  is  one  of  the  incidentals  mingling  in  our  work,  and  yc*t  one 
of  greater  Importance  than  one  would  give  it  credit,  and  requires  not  only  one*s  best  thought 
ana  wiseet  judgment,  but  consumes  time  as  well.  So  more  tune,  energy,  and  strength  are  con- 
stantly given  than  can  bo  well  eetimated. 
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Some  Inmber  has  been  iasued  this  year  for  board  floors,  for  which  we  feel  flrratefnl.  Bat  thor- 
oughly comfortable  and  sanitary  homes  can  never  be  established  until  that  glad  day  comes  when 
they  can  be  furnished  with  shingled  roofs  and  ceiled  walls  which  can  be  more  easily  cleaned. 
To  be  sure  the  log  walls  with  the  mud  chinking  can  be  whitewashed  as  has  been  done  in  a  nam- 
ber  of  homes.  But  it  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  labor  at  the  best,  for  the  driving  snowstorms  and 
rains  soon  disflgure  the  white,  clean  walls  with  streams  of  mud,  which  is  most  discouraging  to 
the  efforts  of  the  iimiatos. 

Though  there  are  many  things  to  discourage,  still  there  are  many  more  things  to  encourage  na 
in  this  work  of  uplitting  humanity,  and  we  pray  that  with  further  patience  and  fortitude  the 
twentieth  century  may  see  things  aocomplisned  of  which  we  can  not  now  even  think. 
Very  respectfully, 

Anna  R.  Dawson,  Field  Matron, 

The  CoMMisttiONKK  or  Indian  ArrAiRs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Atigust  -?J,  I9o0, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  annnal  report  of  this  agency  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1900. 

Location.— The  reservation  is  embraced  within  the  county  of  Boreuian  (nnor- 
ganized),  part  of  the  reservation  being  attached  to  Morton  County,  in  North 
Dakota,  and  part  to  Campbell  (.'oonty,  in  South  Dakota,  for  judicial  pnrponas. 
The  reservation  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  nearest 
railroad  points  to  the  au.ency  headquarters  are  as  follows:  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  65  miles;  Braddock,  N.  Dak.,  on  the  iSt.  Paul  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway,  about  48  miles;  £ureka,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  about  67  miles:  and  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  about  65  miles.  There  is  a  daily  stage  ami  ferry  line 
between  Bismarck  aud  the  agency,  and  a!so  a  triweekly  stage  and  ferry  line 
between  Eurelra  and  the  agency,  the  routes  from  Braddock  and  Mandan  being  by 
private  conveyance.  Bismarck,  Braddock.  and  Eureka  are  on  the  east  sirTe  of  the 
river,  and  Mandan  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The  location  of  this  reserva- 
tion and  agency  have  been  more  particularly  described  in  former  reports  by 
boundaries,  areas,  and  distances,  to  which  reports  reference  is  invited. 

Bands  and  population. — The  Indians  belonging  to  the  reservation  are  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  xanktonai,  Hunkpapa,  and  Blackfeet  bands  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  num- 
bering, on  the  census  taken  June  30,  11K)0,  as  follows: 

Males ._  1>C84 

Females 1,904 

Total 3,588 

Males  above  18  years 966 

Females  above  14  years 1,300 

Males  under  18  years 718 

Females  under  14  years. 604 

Males,  decrease 6 

Females,  increase 19 

School  children  between  0  and  16  years 726 

Indian  children  between  6  and  18: 

Malts 435 

Females 415 

There  were  158  births  and  145  deaths  during  the  year. 

Sdacatioa.— Schools  on  the  reservation  are  as  follows:  Three  Government  board- 
ing schools,  one  mission  boarding  school,  and  five  day  schools.  Of  these,  four 
boarding  schools  and  four  day  schools  were  in  operation  during  the  entire  school 
year.    One  day  school  was  discontinued  a  few  years  ago. 

Industrial  Boarding  ScJiool. — C^apacity,  136;  total  enrollment,  175;  average 
attendance  for  ten  months,  151.  A  limited  supply  of  fine  water  is  obtained  at  this 
school  for  ordinary  cooking,  heating,  and  drinking  purposes  by  means  of  wells,  the 
water  from  which  is  pumped  by  gasoline  ]iower  to  a  tank.  The  supply  of  water 
is  so  limited,  however,  that  the  wells  becom '  dry  several  times  dunng  the  day, 
and  consequently  there  is  absolutely  no  protection  from  fire  from  this  source. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  by  boring  deeper  wells,  and 
although  success  nas  not  yet  crowned  our  efforts,  we  are  in  hop^s  that  water  will 
be  found  soon,  and  the  work  of  boring  is  still  in  progress.  The  school  iu  other 
respects  is  in  good  condition,  with  the  exce])tion  that  its  needs  for  employees* 
ciuarters  are  very  great,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Department  will  soon  act  upon 
tne  oft-repeated  requests  to  make  these  additions  to  the  buildings.  The  employees 
oonnectea  with  this  school  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  in  their  several  posi- 
tions for  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  pupils,  and  great  credit  is  due  theuL 

Agrictdtural  Boarding  School.— CsL^aciiy,  100;  enrollment,  137;  average  attend* 
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anoe  for  ten  months,  121.67.  Under  the  able  management  of  Superintendent 
Kenel  and  his  corps  of  assistants,  this  school  holds  a  most  enviable  position 
among  Indian  schools  in  all  its  internal  and  external  surroundings,  as  far  as 
present  circumstances  will  permit:  but  the  management  is  badly  crippled  for  want 
of  new  buildings  and  improvements,  estimates  for  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Department  and  frequently  urged  upon  its  attention.  It  is  hoped  that  some- 
thing will  soon  be  done  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  this  school. 

Grand  River  Boarding  <Sc/iooZ.-— Capacity,  80;  enrollment,  128;  average  attend- 
anoe  for  ten  months,  106.  I  invite  special  attention  to  the  heeds  of  this  school  in 
the  way  of  repairs,  additions,  and  alterations,  which  have  been  repeatedly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department.  The  school ,  although  ably  managed  by  Super* 
intendent  Noble,  can  not  be  successfully  conducted  until  these  improvements  are 
made.  The  best  results  attainable  under  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  man- 
agement labors  are  accomplished  at  the  school. 

The  reports  of  the  three  superintendents  of  the  above-named  schools  are  for- 
warded herewith. 

Cannon  Ball  Day  School, — Capacity,  40;  enrollment,  54;  average  attendance,  41.21. 

Number  1  Day  School. — Capacity,  30;  enrollment,  29;  average  attendance,  22.91. 

Numbers  Day  School. — Capacity,  80;  enrollment,  31;  average  attendance,  26.5. 

BuUhead  Day  /Sto/iool.— Capacity,  30;  enrollment,  49;  average  attendance,  37.96. 

St,  Elizabeth's  Boarding  School  (Protestant  Episcopal  Mission). — Capacity,  50; 
enrollment,  57;  average  attendance,  48.83.  The  original  St.  Elizabeth's  Boarding 
School  was  built  in  1890  by  the  mission  to  accommodate  aljout  30  pupils.  Some 
years  ago  this  building  was  burned  down,  and  a  new  one  erected  to  accommodate 
50  pupils.  The  school  is  situated  on  Oak  Creek,  South  Dakota,  and  is  the  property 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  supported  in  part  by  the  church  and 
the  church  missionary  societies.  Rations  and  clothing  for  the  pupils  are  issued 
by  the  Government.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  employees  and  cost  of  furnishings 
are  defrayed  by  the  mission  contributions.  The  school  is  under  tha  supervision 
of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  missionary  bishop  of  South  Dakota,  and  is  success- 
fully conducted  under  the  able  and  personal  management  of  Miss  M.  S.  fYancis, 
the  principal. 

An  increased  interest  seems  to  be  manifested  by  the  Indians  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  at  all  the  four  boarding  schools  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
has  been  reached  in  their  management  and  conduct,  thereby  insuring  good  results 
in  the  preparation  of  Indian  ^outh  for  the  responsibilities  of  life.  The  day  schools 
on  the  reservation  are  also  doing  good  work  and  exhibit  a  good  average  attendance 
for  the  year. 

The  statistics  show  the  total  attendance  of  pupils  at  reservation  schools,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Boarding  Bchoola 497         427.50 

Day  schools 163         128.68 

Total 680         55d.08 


Ghrand  total  average  attendance  of  556  attend  schools  on  the  reservation,  and 
about  35  children  of  uie  reservation  attend  nonreservation  boarding  schools. 

Sanitary.— The  hospital  is  a  detached  building  near  the  agency  school,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  school  institntion.  being  supported  by  school  funds,  but  it  is  essentially  a 
reservation  hospital,  where  Indians  of  the  reservation  generally,  whether  adults  or 
minors,  are  treated .  The  hospital  is  usually  full  of  patic^nts  and  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  service,  which  would  be  increased,  however,  in  case  there  was  more  room  and 
better  accommodation.  As  civilization  advances,  the  prejudices  of  Indians  against 
hospital  treatment  of  the  sick  (instead  of  being  smothered  in  a  one-room  log  hnt 
already  too  much  overcrowded )  is  fast  diminishing,  and  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
a  larger  building  for  hospital  purposes  be  provided  for  additional  inmates,  and 
wi  th  a  proper  number  of  competent  hospital  attendants.  The  hospital  is  at  present 
divided  into  two  wards  only,  male  and  female.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  hospital  be  enlarged  to  provide  wards  for  consumptive  patients,  it  being  highly 
unsanitary  to  have  patients  affected  by  tuberculous  diseases  in  the  same  wardB 
with  other  patients. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Lindley,  agency  physician,  reports  as  follows: 

Since  I  began  the  duties  of  my  position,  September  8,  ld90, 1  have  recorded  for  treatment  2,640 
cases— 1.301  males  and  1,339  female&  Of  this  nnmber  744  cases  are  tubercular,  206  cases  of  the 
pulmonary  and  446  of  the  lymphatic  variety. 
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If  all  the  oaaes  of  the  various  forms  of  tahercnlosis  were  recorded,  Indading  those  under  the 
care  of  other  pbysiciaiis  and  thoee  taklDfl:  no  treatment  at  all,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number 
would  reach  1,500  to  1,800  cases,  or  nearly  half  the  Inhabitants  of  the  reservation,  and  oountins 
those  predisposed  to  the  malady,  and  those  in  whom  the  disease  will  soon  or  later  be  dereloped, 
the  number  would  include  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Indians  belonsriuff  to  this  agency. 


were  quite  incipient,  but  far  enough  advanced  to  be  eamly  recognized,  and  a  large  majority  of 
them  too  far  advanced  to  yield  to  any  kind  of  medication. 

As  a  rule,  an  Indian  suffering  from  tubercular  disease,  or  from  any  other  disease,  for  that  mat- 
ter, will  neglect  himself  untu  his  ailment  is-  so  far  advanced  that  no  kind  of  treatment  will 
influence  the  course  of  his  disease  so  far  as  to  give  even  relief. 

I  have  also  had  under  treatment  nearly  one  hundred  cases  of  goiter  or  bronchooele.  These 
tumors  give  the  patient  very  little  inconvenience  unless  the  swelling  interferes  with  respira- 
tion ana  circulation,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  only  when  this  condition  exists  that  application 
is  made  for  treatment.  I  have  made  special  effort  to  find  and  place  under  treatment  every 
person  who  has  a  goiter,  and  in  this  work  I  have  succeeded  fkirly  well,  aided  by  tue  police  force 
and  other  employees  connected  with  the  service. 

The  cause  of  goiter  is  obscure,  but  the  theory  that  it  Is  caused  by  drinking  snow  water, 
especially  among  Indians,  seems  to  be  a  plausible  one. 

The  cause  for  so  much  tubercular  trouble  has  often  been  explained  by  agency  physioiaiis  of 
this  section  of  the  country,  whose  experience  in  treating  the  disease  covers  many  years,  and  in 
whose  views  and  theories  we  all  fully  concur.  Lvmphatio  tuberculosis  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  than  the  pulmonary  variety. 

Scrofuloderma,  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  morbid  condition  dependent  upon  scrofula  or 
Ivmphatic  tuberculosis,  is  quite  common  among  the  younger  element  ox  this  reservation.  It  has 
its  beginning  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.  The  gland  slowly  increases  in  sise  ¥rithout 
any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation.  In  time  the  gland  suppurates,  breaks  down,  and 
usually  either  leaves  a  running  sore  for  an  indefinite  time  or  entirely  closes,  leaving  an  exten- 
sive and  ugly  scar. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  school  children  of  this  agency  are  not  only  predisposed  to  struma  and 
tuberculosis,  but  have  some  degree  of  manifestation  of  the  trouble. 

Scrofulous  conjunctivitis  is  also  quite  common  both  in  the  schools  and  upon  the  reservation 
at  large.  The  school  children's  eyes  are,  in  many  instances,  so  badly  neglected  prior  toentering 
school,  that  treatment  seems  to  do  very  little  good,  either  local  or  constitutional. 

I  doubt  if  therei  s  another  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  country  aflSicted  to  the  extent  that  these 
are,  and  no  other  tribe  that  has  such  a  death  rate. 

If  the  agency  physician  were  properly  equipped,  he  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  here.  In  the 
first  place,  a  large  nospital  should  oe  erectea  at  or  near  the  agency,  and  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral wards  there  should  be  a  special  ward  for  consumptives  and  scrofulous  patients.  The  small 
hospital  that  we  have  near  the  industrial  boarding  school  will  hardly  acconmiodate  the  sick  of 
that  institution. 

The  agency  phvaician  is  greatly  hindered  in  his  work  by  being  required  to  fill  his  own  pre- 
scriptions and  otoerwiae  look  after  his  drug  shop.  If  his  position  is  filled  to  the  beet  advantage, 
the  physician  has  no  time  for  doing  work  that  properly  belongs  to  the  drugi^rist.  His  entire  time 
is  required  in  the  field  in  visiting  the  various  camps  where  sick  Indians  can  nearly  always  be 
found.  A  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  20  or  30  beds  could  be  kept  flUei  constantly,  provided  some 
provision  were  made  for  bringing  the  sick  in  from  the  camps. 

During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 ,  1899,  and  endins  June  80, 1900,  there  have  been  about  160 
deathsand  something  near  the  same  number  of  births.   I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  so  many 
children  were  bom  during  the  vear,  for  I  had  thought  the  deaths  exceedea  the  births  almost 
2?  to  L    However,  a  good  per  cent  of  those  bom  have  died  before  reaching  1  the  age  of  month, 
month. 

Mwonary  work.— The  missionary  work  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  was  con- 
ducted by  3  priests,  1  lay  brother,  and  10  sisters.  There  are  949  chnrch  members 
(commnnicants)  and  817  Catholic  families.  The  societies  of  the  chnrdi  have  7 
chnrch  buildings  on  the  reservation.  There  was  expended  |397.80  from  contribu- 
tions for  education  and  $7,660.88  for  religions  puri>oses  (support  of  missionaries, 
churches,  repairs,  etc.).  besides  $1,500  collected  and  expended  by  Indian  church 
societies  for  religions  and  charitable  purposes,  for  the  sick,  church  festivals,  Christ- 
mas trees,  etc.  The  missionaries  of  the  church  solemmzed  147  baptisms,  26  mar- 
riages, and  80  Christian  funerals  on  the  reservation. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  Protesta^nt  missionanr  bishop  of  South  Dakota, 
has  a  mission  establishea  on  the  reservation.  Rev.  F.  J.  Deloria,  who  is  a  full- 
blood  Sioux  Indian,  has  immediate  charge  of  the  mission  and  is  assisted  by  4 
native  male  helpers  and  1  female  helper.  Mr.  Deloria  reports  that  there  are  261 
members  (commnnicants)  of  his  chnrch;  that  there  are  4  frame  buildings  and  1 
station:  that  $903.70  of  contributions  were  expended  for  education  and  $4^^.70  for 
religious  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  amount  he  reports  as  expended  for  educa- 
tion, the  Protestant  societies  expend  about  $1^000  per  annum  for  salaries  of  teach- 
ers at  the  St.  Elizabeth's  School.  Mr.  Deloria  solemnized  10  formal  marriages 
among  the  Indians  during  the  year. 

The  American  Missionaiy  Association  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Qeorge  W. 
Reed.  Mr.  Reed  resides  about  2  miles  south  of  the  agency,  where  a  parsonage, 
chapel,  and  small  hospital  are  located.  There  are  4  other  chapels.  1  parsonage, 
and  3  large  log  houses  used  for  missionary  purposes  at  other  points  of  the  reser- 
vation. The  buildings  and  furnishings  cost  about  $14,084.  Mr.  Reed  is  assisted 
bv  6  male  helpers  and  9  female  helpers.  He  reports  that  the  society  has  369 
church  members  (communicants),  and  that  contributions  of  $2,875  from  the 
American  Missionary  Association  and  $353.83  from  Indians  were  ex];>ended  for 
education  and  for  religious  purposes;  that  he  solemnized  12  formal  marriages,  and 
that  Rev.  Mary  C.  Ci^lina,  one  of  the  missionaries,  celebrated  1,  making  13  In  alU 
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The  misdonariee  of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church  of  North  Dakota  occasion- 
ally visit  the  agency,  but  have  made  no  report  of  their  operations. 

All  the  missionary  societies  are  doing  excellent  work  on  the  reservation,  and  are 
valuable  anxHiaries  in  the  civilization  and  enlightenment  of  the  Indians. 

Boadi  and  road  makixig. — No  new  roads  have  been  made  or  opened  on  the  reserva- 
tion. About  13  miles  of  old  road  were  repaired  and  several  new  bridges  bnilt 
entirely  by  Indians.  The  bridges  are  built  in  a  very  substantial  manner  on  rock 
abutments,  and  rock-filled  piers  built  up  from  bed  rock  so  as  to  withstand  freshets 
which  have  hitherto  carried  the  bridges  away.  The  bridge  timbers  and  lime  were 
furnished  from  the  agencv  and  the  rock  and  sand  hauled  by  Indians,  who  did  all 
the  rest  of  the  work.  In  building  bridges  and  repairing  roads  about  316  Indians 
were  employed  and  822  days  labor  performed. 

Agxionltnre  and  stoek  railing.— The  Indians  of  the  reservation  had  a  large  acreage 
of  oats,  which  is  practically  a  total  failure  on  account  of  the  drought.  As  a  whole, 
thev  will  not  thrash  as  many  bushels  of  oats  as  were  seeded.  Some  will  have  a 
little,  others  none.  Last  year  the  oat  crop  was  good.  All  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
have  been  sown  this  year,  but  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  practicSilly  nothing 
will  be  realized.  In  former  years  their  garden  produce  helped  them  with  sub- 
sistence  materially.  The  reductions  in  rations  at  this  time  wul  cause  hunger  and 
suffering  among  the  Indians  this  winter.  In  the  summer  time  it  is  not  so  bad,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  been  gathering  wild  turnips,  choke  cherries,  and  bull 
berries,  which  have  yielded  some  little  revenue  and  enabled  tkem  to  get  along 
somehow  with  the  rations  issued  to  them  by  the  Government.  How  some  of  t^hem 
who  have  no  cattle,  or  those  who  have  a  few  head  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
sell,  are  going  to  get  enough  to  eat  this  winter  I  am  unable  to  tell. 

The  hay  crop  on  the  reservation  this  year  is  very  small.  Some  Indians  are  haul- 
ing hay  for  their  stock  14  miles,  and  the  hay  harvested  this  season  is  of  a  very  i)oor 
quality,  the  drought  being  so  severe  that  at  no  place  where  hay  was  harvested 
last  year  can  it  be  cut  this  year. 

According  to  the  reports  of  my  farmers,  the  Indians  now  own  12,213  head  of 
cattle,  an  increase  of  5,520  head  since  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  in  1898. 
The  action  of  the  Department  in  reducing  the  rations  of  the  Indians  will  compel 
them  to  kill  their  cattle  in  order  to  live.  According  to  tbe  regulations  in  force  at 
this  agencv,  the  Indians  are  not  permitted  to  sell  their  cattle  to  anyone  (Indians  or 
whites) ;  they  are  also  not  permitted  to  kill  any  cattle  for  beef  unless  they  first  get 
permission  in  writing  from  the  agent,  and  this  permission  is  only  granted  in  case 
the  Indian  owns  21  head  or  more.  In  no  instance  has  it  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  an  Indian  has  killed  cattle  without  permission.  In  view  of  the  reduction  of 
the  rations,  they  will  necessarUv  get  hungry  and  then  will  kill  their  cattle  whether 
they  have  a  permit  or  not,  and  m  a  few  years  the  cattle  will  be  eaten  up. 

If  the  Department  had  seen  fit  to  give  the  Indians  their  full  treaty  rations  for  a 
period  of,  say,  six  or  eight  years  and  with  the  restrictions  mentioneid  in  regard  to 
killingcattle,  the  Indians  would  be  self-supporting  by  that  time.  As  it  is,  they  will 
not.  They  have  to  live,  and  that  can  not  be  done  on  the  rations  as  at  present  allowed; 
hence  they  must  diminish  their  herds  for  subsistence  instead  of  increasing  them, 
them. 

As  a  rule  this  reservation  has  not  proved  to  be  adapted  to  farming  profitably, 
but,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  I  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  Indians  do  some 
farming,  thereby  keeping  their  minds  occupied. 

Eamingi  and  revennes. — The  following  shows  the  amount  of  cash  payments 
received  by  these  Indians  for  labor,  annuities,  produce,  etc.,  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  elsewhere  during  the  fiscal  year: 

Freighting  Indian  supplies  from  railroad  points  to  agency.  $10, 007. 09 

Freighting  Indian  supplies  from  agency  to  subissue  stations  3, 554. 82 

Wood  sold  to  (Government 4,400.00 

Lignite  coal  sold  to  Government 143.03 

Hay  sold  to  Government 856.87 

Beef  cattle  sold  to  Government 33,341.46 

Com  sold  to  Government 1,820.42 

Potatoes  sold  to  Government 136. 16 

Oats  sold  to  G^ovemment 1,250.00 

Services  rendered,  employees 29, 030. 41 

Interest  on  Sioux  fund,  Standing  Rock 10,881.00 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  beef  hides,  refunded  by  Government . .  6, 926. 00 
Sales  of  gloves,  hides,  wood,  hay,  sold  to  private  parties 

and  labor  done  for  them 7,090.00 

Hay  sold  to  the  military  post  of  Fort  Yates 4,500.00 

Total 113,997.26 

6266—00 21 
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Jm^uoL  yobem  mad  juigm. — ^The  police  foroe  of  the  reaerrmtioii,  oonsiatiiig  of  3 
officers  and  44  piiTatee.  faiiTe.  with  few  exceptions,  shown  pioficiencT  and  obedi- 
ence.  They  are  qnick  to  respond  to  caUs  of  the  agent,  to  carry  dlfipatchon  long 
distances  free  of  expense  to  the  GoTenunent,  to  make  arrests,  etc,  during  day 
or  night.  The  police  proYide  their  own  horses,  and  are  a  nsef  ol  and  indispen- 
sable body  of  assistants  in  keeping  peace  and  order  on  the  leserration. 

We  haTe  fiTe  judges,  one  for  each  fanning  district  and  one  for  the  agency.  A 
court  of  appeal  is  convened  at  the  agency  whenerer  required  by  either  of  the 
oonte!«ting  parties^ 

I  owe  it  to  the  employees  of  this  agency  to  acknowledge  herein  my  appreciation 
of  their  loyal  support  and  attention  to  duty. 

The  reports  of  E.  C.  Witzleben,  snpmntendent  of  Industrial  Boarding  School; 
Martin  Kenel.  superintendent  of  Aprricultural  Boarding  School;  H.  M.  Noble, 
superintendent  of  Grand  River  Boarding  SchooL  and  Rev.  P.  J.  Deloria,  in  charge 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  at  Oak  Creek,  are  herewith  submitted,  as  also 
the  statistical  repoit.  The  school  statistics  and  census  of  Indians  have  been  here- 
tofore forwarded. 

Very  respectfnUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  H.  Bi:NOEXiiBi]CKR, 

Untied  SttUes  Indian  Agent. 


BEPOBT  OP  SUPKBDrrEXDEXT  OF  STANDINO  ROCK  IXDUSTRIAL  8CHOOU 

Standi  NO  Rock  Agkxct,  N.  Dak..  Jv/jr  if,  ism. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  animal  report  at  the  Industrial  Boardias  Sirhool 
of  this  agency.  ^ 

Atteadaaee  sad  caysfity. — The  capacity  of  this  school  is  for  13&,  the  enrollment  was  Ita,  and  the 
arermtfe  attendance  for  ten  months  was  15L 

Heshfa.— The  health  <^  the  pnpOa  has  been  rery  good,  when  oompared  with  b»t  year  and  the 
year  preceding.  Howerer.  a  number  of  pnpUs  were  excused  for  tubercular  tendencies.  Two 
of  the  pupils,  one  hoy  and  one  girL  died  at  the  schooL  The  girl  died  from  the  effects  of  injnries 
reoeired  while  coasting 

Psreats.— Very  little  If  any  difficnltr  is  encountered  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  In  fact 
the  majority  are  helpful  in  securing  the  attendance  of  their  children.  However,  some  disagree- 
ableness  is  encountered  from  parents  who  are  part  white  and  who  it  appears  are  anxious  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  TiM^imn^  bat  unwilling  to  submit  to  such  rules  and  orders  as  do  not  meet 
their  own  views.  Thanks  to  the  constant  support  of  the  agent,  these  matters  were  always 
settled  without  trouble. 


>wm.— In  the  early  part  of  the  year  we  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  runaway 
pupils.  Bat  the  constant  vigilance  ot  emnloyees^  the  active  cooperation  of  the  district  farmers 
and  poUoe.  as  also  the  kind  treatment  at  tne  school,  brought  about  a  change. 


pUac— It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  bv  moral  suasion.  Oor- 
pond  punishment  is  almost  unknown.  The  conduct  of  oar  pupils  has  iieeu  all  that  wa  could 
desire,   yerj^  little  if  any  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  management  of  eith<»r  hoyn  or  girl& 

HaoTMcrvatioa  achooU.— When  the  sobjoct  of  transfer  to  nonrvservation  M-hooIs  is  brought  up 
to  the  parents  they  are  as  a  rule  oppoeed  to  it,  for  the  reason,  it  is  claimed,  that  some  of  these 
schools  failed  to  communicate  with  toe  agency  office  when  pupils  belonging  to  this  retiervation  ran 
away.  It  would  seem  that  boys  from  13  to  18  years  of  age  would  l««ve  vhe  schools  and  not 
return,  and  neither  the  a^ent  nor  the  parents  would  rv^^ive  any  official  information  from  the 
Buperlntendeots.  These  ooys  would  travel  for  hnndreds  of  miles  in  an  unknown  country  and 
get  back  to  their  homes  as  Ijest  they  could.  The  information  regarding  these  runaways  would 
come  from  other  pupils  or  from  unofficial  sources,  to  which  in  ordinary  events  no  attention 
would  be  given. 

Ksgliah  MNrakiaa.— A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  ia  causing  the  pupils  to  speak 
English.  They  being  all  of  the  same  tribe  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  converse  in  their 
mother  tongue.  The  constant  vigiianoe  on  the  part  of  the  employees  has  been  productive  of 
very  good  results. 

Water  systam,— The  present  water  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  most  necessary  wants  of  the 
school,  such  as  cooking.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  water  facilities  we  are  unable  to  attend  to 
the  Ijatbing  and  other  nece<«ities  of  the  school  in  a  proper  manner.  In  case  of  fire  we  are  abao' 
lately  b«'lpiess.  Should  a  fire  occur  at  any  time  it  will  very  likelv  involve  the  total  loss  of  the 
Govern meDt  property  at  this  schooL  At  present  another  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  water  supply  from  a  deep  weU. 

Sewerage.  -The  sewerage  of  the  school  is  in  good  condition.  However,  the  inside  closets  need 
some  attention  fn>m  a  plumber.  The  outside  closet,  which  was  very  faulty  in  construction,  has 
been  so  arranged  that  it  is  no  longer  offensive. 

Heating.— The  steam-heating  plant,  which  has  been  in  operaticm  for  about  three  years,  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Fire  protectioB.— We  have  taken  such  measores  as  our  limited  facilities  will  allow  for  the  pre> 
vent  ion  and  protection  against  fire.  Weekly  drills  among  the  pupils  during  the  day  and  a  drill 
at  night  onc»»  a  month  are  among  the  regular  exerci^ies  of  the  schoc^ 

ladnathes  and  detail  of  work.— The  lx>ys  are  taught  oariientrv,  iiainting.  gardening,  the  care  of 
stock,  and  snch  work  as  the  facilities  of  the  9chtx>l  jni^tifv.  Tney  are  regularly  detailed  to  aaaist 
in  the  different  departments.  Ail  n*pair8  of  the  Si^hool  liavo  l^een  attended  toby  the  bojrs  under 
the  supervision  of  the  carpenter  and  industrial  t«>ai*her.  The  lack  of  material  prevents  us  from 
making  ;«omo  very  necessary  and  desirable  improvements.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knit- 
ting. dres.mnaking.  and  fitting.  Thev  are  detailed  at  all  such  domestic  work  as  is  required  for 
the  pr<>iM*r  cvmduet  of  the  S(*hool  and  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  future  life. 

Employees.-  As  a  rule  the  employees  have  been  faithful  and  devoted  to  their  charge,  and  it  haa 
been  the  endeavor  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
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ladum  employees — While  I  desire  to  commend  the  Indian  employees  for  the  way  In  which  their 
various  duties  were  preformed,  I  am,  however,  compelled  to  state  that  in  some  instances  they 
can  not  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  They  seem  to  some  extent  to  shirk  responsibility,  they  are 
easily  discouraged  and  averse  to  legitimate  criticism. 

Clothing  and  Banpliee.— The  clothing  and  supplies  furnished  during  the  past  year  were  good, 
excepting  the  winter  hose  for  the  girls  and  the  gray  flannel  for  the  aressea  It  seems  that  the 
apron  check  was  also  of  far  inferior  quality  to  that  previously  furnished.  Both  the  clothing 
and  subsistence  arrived  very  late.  In  some  particulars,  such  as  beans,  the  supply  was  very  szmdj^ 
scarcely  lasting  more  than  three  months. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  agent,  the  district  farmers,  and  Indian  police  for  the  very 
efficient  help  given  to  the  employees  and  myself  during  the  year.    The  perfect  union  existing 
between  the  agency  and  school  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  In  conducting  it  successfully. 
Very  respectfully, 

EWALD  C.  WiTZLBBEN,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  ov  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Qeo.  H.  Bingenhelmer,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  STANDING  ROCK  AORICULTURAIi  SCHOOL. 

Agricultural  Boarding  School, 

Standing  Rock  Agency ^  July  fSOy  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1900. 

There  was  a  total  enrollment  of  137  pupils,  68  boys  and  74  girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
121.67  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session.  The  largest  total  enrollment,  1^,  was  in  March, 
and  the  largest  average  attendance,  131.67,  during  the  same  month.  Average  age  of  pupils  1 1.32 
years.  The  attendance  was  all  that  could  be  desired— good  and  steady.  Of  the  137  enrolled,  129 
were  actually  present  on  the  last  day  of  the  school  year. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  excellent,  better  than  any  previous  vear.  No  case  of  death 
occurred  at  the  school,  and  none  among  those  who  were  at  times  withdrawn  on  account  of  tem- 
porary indisposition.  There  was  not  any  case  of  acute  disease  on  hand,  in  fact,  not  anv  bed 
patients,  except  a  few  suffering  from  minor  ailments  or  from  accidental  hurts  as  they  will  hap- 
pen in  ordinary  school  life  where  many  are  together;  not  even  "  la  grippe,  '  an  otherwiiBe  regular 
annual  visitor  of  late,  troubled  us  this  year. 

The  work  in  the  different  departments,  literary,  domestic,  and  industrial,  was  carried  on  as 
usual  with  the  view  to  do  justice  to  the  demands  of  the  children,  to  make  their  education  as  all- 
sided  a-i  possible.  It  being  now  universally  admitted  that  the  whole  child  must  go  to  school, 
hands  and  feet,  head  and  heart,  and  all,  it  must  be  especially  so  with  the  Indian  child  whose 
home  education  is  mostly  very  defective.  Satisfactory  results  were  obtained  all  around  as  far 
as  circumstances,  accommodations,  and  other  facilities  would  allow. 

Last  year  we  had  good  crops  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm.  This  year  the  prospects  are  not 
so  encouraging.  The  small  grain  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure:  com,  potatoes,  garden  vegeta- 
bles with  some  more  rain  would  still  do  fairly  welL  There  is  the  usual  cause  of  failure,  want  of 
rain  at  the  proper  time  and  an  abundance  of  hot  winds.  The  school  herd  increased  satisfac- 
torily in  number  and  quality. 

I  expressed  the  wish  in  my  last  annual  report,  when  some  repainting  was  done  during  vacation 
time,  that  the  painter's  touch  and  the  calciminer's  brush  might  not  rest  till  they  had  reached 
every  part  of  the  school;  but  everything  came  soon  again  to  a  standstill  for  want  of  funds,  and 
this  even  before  all  the  buildings  had  received  two  coats  of  outside  painting.  None  of  the  otJber 
most  necessary  repairs  applied  for  were  made,  no  other  facilities  furnished,  which  makes  school 
life  here  rather  hard  ana  inconvenient  for  employees  and  children.  The  buildings  in  which  no 
replastering  and  inside  painting  has  been  done  for  the  last  five  vears  and  more  present  a  most 
uninviting  appearance,  so  that  it  is  very  humiliating  for  me  to  bring  auvbody  through  the  school, 
and  still  more  painful  to  receive  the  children  back  again  within  sight  of  the  same  unsightly 
walls  and  old,  unrepaired  rooms,  without  beins  able  to  show  them  anything  inviting,  new, 
attractive,  or  refreshing.  Such  repairs  as  could  oe  done,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  school  people, 
were  made  by  them  all  along,  and  often  at  their  expense.  I  need  not  mention  now  any  more 
the  various  needs  and  urgent  wants  of  the  school  in  this  line,  as  so  many  special  reports  wore 
made  already  upon  this  subject  that  it  would  be  too  tedious  and  tiresome  to  repeat  them  again. 

Supervisor  Charles  D.  Rakestraw  viBit<>d  the  school  last  November.  After  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  the  school  and  pupils,  he  had  a  very  pleasant  time  with  the  children, 
and  they  with  him,  and  found,  as  I  hope,  and  he  in  fact  expressed  himself,  everything  in  satis- 
factory condition. 

In  conclusion  I  return  my  thanks  for  courtesies  received  through  the  agent  and  others  in  the 
service. 

Very  respectfully, 

Martin  Kbnel,  Superintendey\t. 

Tbo  COMMIKSIONEK  OK  INDIAN  APFAIHS. 

(Through  the  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Grand  River  Boarding  School,  July  9, 1900, 

Sir:  The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Grand  River  Boarding  School  is  herewith  respectfully 
submitted. 

Bitaation.— The  school  is  situated  32  miles  southwest  of  Standing  Rock  Agency.  Port  Tates, 
N.  Dak.,  is  the  post-office  address  and  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  is  the  most  convenient  ix>int  having 
railway  connections. 

Atttndaaoe.— Average  yearly  attendance,  106.4:  largest  monthly  attendance  during  June,  119; 
total  enrollment,  12H:  rated  capacity  of  school,  HO;  average  age  of  pupils,  10.8  years;  36  per  cent 
are  H  years  of  age  and  under;  only  21  per  cent  are  15  vears  and  over. 

School  room  work.— The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  The  pupils 
sre  claMified  in  five  grades.  The  work  of  the  first  term  was  not  satisfactory  ion  account  of  a 
change  of  teachers  in  the  primary  department  and  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  school- 
rooms.   By  the  Ut  of  April  72  chUdr^Q  were  in  attenduioe  in  the  primary-  room.    No  teacher 
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candojastloetosomanyamallcliildreii,  and  especiaUy  to  bihaII  Indian  children,  who  need  so 
much  personal  attention.  Upon  earnest  request  the  Department  kindly  f  umiBhea  an  additi  ona  1 
teacher  in  April.  The  classes  were  then  rearranged,  with  the  principal  teacher  in  charse  of 
the  kinderRarten  class,  teacher  of  the  first  and  second  grades:  the  assistant  teacher,  or  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  each  having  about  40  pupiUs.  This  added  much  to  the  effl 
ciencv  of  the  school,  and  the  year  closed  with  excellent  work  being  done  in  all  the  class  rooms, 
considering  the  difBcul  ties  experienced  in  the  location  and  character  of  the  rooms  used  for  class- 
room purposes. 

The  cloung  exercises  were  exoeedinffly  good,  and  were  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  Indians. 
There  being  no  room  or  hall  at  this  sodooI  suitable  for  entertainments,  a  large  stage  was  erected 
in  front  of  the  main  building,  where  the  exercises  were  given  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The 
parents  were  very  much  pleased. 

ladustrial  work.— The  domestic  work  has  been  well  managed  in  all  the  departments  except  the 
assistant  matron's.  This  department  involves  the  care  of  6()  boys,  the  work  being  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  salary,  viz,  |3dO.  consequently  no  less  than  five  changes  occurred  during  the 
year  with  the  resultant  loss  of  discipline  and  efliciency.  In  the  schedule  of  salaries  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  the  Department  has  very  wisely  raised  this  matron's  salary  to  $500,  and  sent  a 
suitable  white  person  to  fill  tJhe  position,  which  no  doubt  will  enable  us  to  report  much  better 
work  next  year. 

The  large  girls  have  made  especially  commendable  progress  in  the  sewing  department. 
Dresses  pnrcnased  by  themselves  were  cut,  fitted,  and  finished  without  any  assistance,  and 
showed  remarkable  sKill.  Since  school  closed  I  have  seen  some  of  the  girls  teaching  their  moth- 
ers to  cut  and  make  dresses,  consisting  of  shirt  waist  and  skirt,  a  good  example  of  tne  civilizing 
influences  of  the  school  on  the  old  people. 

In  the  kitchen  everything  is  necessarily  conducted  in  a  wholesale  manner,  hence  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  department  does  not  approach  our  ideal:  however,  each  of  the  large  girls  is  quite 
capable  of  making  good  bread,  pies,  cakes,  cookies,  prenaring  meats,  stews,  and  vegetables,  etc. 
The  proper  amount  of  materials  for  a  small  family  will  nave  to  be  learned  by  expex  lence  in -their 
own  nomes,  same  as  numbers  of  white  girls  do. 

The  work  in  the  laundry  Ls  very  little  short  of  mere  drudgery.  No  white  person  having  an v 
regard  for  his  15  or  18  year  old  daughter  would  allow  her  to  do  the  work  that  these  Indian  girls 
are  compelled  to  do  here  in  this  very  improperlvand  insufficiently  equipped  laundry.  The  new 
laundry  estimated  for  will  prove  a  godsend.  This  is  the  only  department  of  the  school  of  which 
the  Indian  parents  complain,  and  I  believe  it  a  righteous  complaint.  It*s  nearly  a  case  of  learn- 
ing to  work  by  working  as  the  old  cow  learned  to  live  without  eating— fatal  in  results. 

The  l>oys,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  been  employed  in  caring  for  the 
school  herd  of  45  cattle,  cutting  wood,  and  doing  the  necessary  detail  work  about  the  school. 
The  garden,  consisting  of  15  acres,  has  been  well  tilled,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  drought  thts 
spring  and  summer,  will  amount  to  scarcely  anjrthing.  One  hundred  and  seventy  rods  of  wire 
fence  were  built,  the  boys  cutting  the  posts,  puttinir  them  in  the  ground,  and  stretching  the 
wire.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  display  some  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  the  construction 
of  their  own  fences  at  home. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  note  the  appointment  of  a  carpenter  for  this  school  the  com- 
ing year.  Much  time  heretofore  wasted  by  tne  larser  boys  will  now  be  utilized  in  useful  instruc- 
tion with  mutual  advantage  to  them  and  the  school. 

BoildiBffs.— With  the  exception  of  a  log  ice  house  and  cow  barn  which  we  erected  ourselves, 
the  buildinffs  are  fxume,  and  after  seven  years  of  continuous  service,  without  any  repairs,  are 
consequently  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Paint  off,  plastering  off,  floors  worn  through,  one 
class  room  in  an  old  day-school  building,  one  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building  in  a  dormi- 
tory, one  in  the  children's  dining  hall,  where  the  dishes  and  tables  and  chairs  have  to  be  removed 
for  each  session,  laundry  in  a  room  in  the  basement  from  which  the  unhealthf  ul  vapors  arlne  and 
permeate  the  entire  building,  incomplete  water  system,  no  sewer  system,  buildings  heated  by 
stoves  burning  the  light  cotton  wood  of  this  section,  all  this  is  not  very  conducive  to  the  greatest 
efliciency  in  the  training  of  children  nor  the  comfort  of  employees.  How  different  in  appear- 
anoi>  and  equipment  are  the  Qovernment's  reservation  schools  from  the  State  and  private  insti- 
tutions for  triiining  children  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  last  summer;  and  it  seems  to 
m.  that  these  Indian  youths  give  more  promise  of  be(x>ming  good  citizens  than  many  of  the 
whi  te  hoodlums  and  so  railed  orphans  seen  therein.  Congress  should  be  less  parsimonious  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  Indian  schools. 

Water.  —Shortly  after  tho  bnildimrs  were  erected  a  cistern,  without  a  fllter,  was  constmcted 
in  close  proximity  to  the  room  used  as  a  laundry,  having  a  capacity  of  about  250  barrels. 
Another,  with  a  filter,  was  made  near  the  kitchen,  capacity  about  260  barrels.  In  the  fall  of 
18RH  your  predecessor  had  a  woll  dug  inside  the  yard  fence,  HO  feet  from  one  water-closet,  60  feet 
from  another,  and  IfiO  feet  from  a  Hink  hole  near  tiie  laundry,  a  windmill  placed  thereat,  and 
pipes  laid  to  the  two  ci8tem.s.  This  water,  of  course,  was  unfit  for  use,  so  in  December  last  Mr. 
Forte,  the  agency  carpenter,  supervising  some  prisoners  and  our  school  boys,  removed  the  mill 
from  the  well  inside  the  yard  to  the  two  wells  which  were  dug  in  May,  1HII9,  600  feet  from  the 
main  building,  pat  the  mill  in  position,  dug  the  600  feet  of  trt^nch  8  feet  in  depth,  and  laid  the 
pipes  to  the  Tmllding.  connecting  with  the  two  cisterns,  with  the  range  boilers  in  the  Idtchens, 
and  with  the  cauldrons  in  the  laundry.  The  whole  job  was  performed  in  less  than  three  weeks, 
without  expense  to  the  (tovemmont,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  works  well.  The  two  wells  are  12 
feet  apart. »)  feet  in  depth,  and  have  a  tested  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  each. 
Samples  of  the  water  have  been  furnished  you  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  analysia. 
If  found  unhealthful,  three  mure  gfXKl  cisterns,  with  filters,  would  supply  sufficient  water  for 
drinkiUK.  whiltt  the  well  water  can  be  used  for  all  other  purposes.  A  special  estimate  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Dei>artment  relative  to  the  water  and  sewer  systems  necessary  here. 

Sstimatas.  -Repeatedly  forwarde<l  estimates  for  repairs  and  improvements  at  this  school  have 
apparently  been  of  no  avail  until  the  Hth  ultimo,  when  orders  for  ^timat<'s  for  definite  repairs 
and  a  part  of  the  iinprovements  were  mailed  you  from  Washington.  These  were  immediately 
formulated  by  Mr.  Porte,  and  no  doubt  will  ue  acted  upon  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  at 
once  upon  bis  receipt  of  the  same.  I  hoiie  to  report  the  school  plant  in  excellent  condition  ere 
the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  worthy  the  Government  wnich  it  represents. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  uniformly  good  during  the  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  slight  cases  of  sore  eyes  and  scrofulous  sores.  Only  one  child  died.  This  occurred  at 
her  home,  two  months  after  being  excused  from  Hcho<>l,  of  consumption,  the  scourge  of  this 
people.  Any  pupil  showing  the  least  sign  of  physical  decline  was  seated  at  a  table  in  the  dining 
hall,  on  whicn  was  placed  specially  prepared  fcK)d  and  in  proper  amount  to  afford  iust  the 
nourishment  required  in  his  or  her  case.  Several  wen*  thuM  brought  through  a  critioal  p(>rlod 
and  retained  in  school  who  otherwise  would  necessarily  have  been  excused  and  perhaps  have  died. 

Bmploysis*  —There  are  nine  white  employees  and  six  Indians.    All  have  proved  efficient  work- 
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era  and  especially  faithful  under  most  disoouraginK  conditions.    Harmonions  social  relations 
have  been  maintained  in  a  high  degree  tbronghont  the  year. 

Viaiton.  — Dnrinff  my  three  years'  incumbency  of  thin  position  the  school  has  received  visits 
from  only  two  omcials  of  the  Department,  Supervisors  Wright  and  Bakestraw.  Their  criti- 
cijims  were  given  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  and  were  valuable.  May  they  both  visit  us 
again. 

TraasferB.— One  pupil  was  transferred  to  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  he  taking  the  trip  entirely 
alone,  though  never  having  seen  the  cars  before.  Five  others  were  ready  to  go,  but  the  par- 
ents' consent  could  not  be  obtained,  hence  they  will  remain  on  the  reservation.  Agents  and 
superintendents  should  have  authority  to  transfer  Indian  pupils  to  any  Indian  school  without 
the  consent  of  the  parent  when  it  is  thought  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  child  and  it  wishes 
togo. 

OoBolnsioB.— In  conclusion,  1  desire  to  thank  all  my  employees  for  their  interest  and  faithful- 
ness in  their  work,  to  the  Department  for  favors  grantea  and  assured,  to  the  agency  clerks  and 
other  employees  for  courtesies  extended,  and  to  yourself  for  your  intelligent  and  constant  sup- 
port in  the  management  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Huan  M  Nodi<r,  ftuperintendent. 

Geo.  H.  Binoenhbxmer, 

United  StatcM  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OP  MISSIONARY  AT  OAK  CREEK,  STANDING  ROCK  RESERVATION. 

Oak  Creek,  Standing  Rock  Resehvation,  S.  Dak., 

August  i,  1000. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  close  of  this,  the  tenth  year  of  my  work  at  this  point  in  behalf  of  my  people, 
it  is  mv  privilege  to  report  the  following: 

Besides  the  writer  ( a  native  missionary  in  charge) ,  there  are  four  native  helpers.  The  number 
of  Dakotas  on  this  reserve  who  are  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  by  baptism  is  flSiO: 
communicants  number  'Mi.  Our  chapels  are  located  at  four  different  stations  within  a  radius  of 
40  miles. 

Ten  years  ago,  while  the  people  were  begining  to  adopt  ways  that  led  toward  advancement 
through  the  efforts  of  the  church  and  Government,  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  break  away  from 
their  old  customs.  To-day  it  is  quite  evident  to  the  people,  who  think  with  me,  that  they  are 
better  off  from  the  fact  that  they  are  more  comfortable  in  their  homes  and  have  horses  and 
cattle  which  bring  in  to  them  a  yearly  income,  while  in  the  old  life  when  they  gave  away  their 
proi>erty  at  the  dances  for  the  sake  of  being  in  favor  as  it  were,  they  were  kept  poor. 

Granting  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Department  for  the  great  change  that  has  come  to 
my  people,  for  which  the  writer  is  very  grateful,  the  marked  improvement  morally  is  due  mainly 
to  the  teachings  of  the  church.  As  a  Dakota  it  has  been  easy  for  me  to  realize  fully  how  closely 
the  Indians  adhere  to  the  old  heathen  ideas  which  are  by  degrees  giving  way  to  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  which  teaches  them  it  is  not  a  shame  to  work,  but  honorable  to  get  a  living  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

Our  people*s  readiness  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  aid  toward  the  building  of  a  chapel  at  St. 
Thomas  Station  and  the  improvements  being  made  on  St.  Elizabeth's  Mission  Chapel  is  most 
encouraging.  A  party  with  fourteen  teams  went  on  a  trip  of  90  miles  free  of  charge  for  the 
materialfor  the  former,  and  for  the  latter  also  the  hauling  of  the  lumber,  stone,  etc.,  was  con- 
tributed, the  combined  amounts  of  value  of  labor  in  behalf  of  the  building  fund  being  SS1& 

The  most  advanced  realize  the  importance  of  keeping  their  children  in  school, and  show  their 
aimreciation  of  the  same  in  Inflnenclnff  their  children  to  be  obedient  and  respectful. 

St.  Elizabeth's  boarding  school,  of  wnich  Miss  Francis  Tmissionary)  is  principal,  has  grown  in 
f aTor  and  accommodates  fifty  pupils  comfortably.  The  teachera  assist  in  the  church  and  Suuday 
schools  which  tends  toward  the  general  good  and  spiritual  happiness  of  all.  The  parents  are 
especially  pleased  at  their  children's  progress  when  they  can  use  them  to  interpet  for  them  in 
any  business  transaction. 

Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  to  report  on  the  work  so  dear  to  me  and  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  every  step  taken  by  those  in  authority  for  the  highest  interest  of  our 
mission,  I  am,  yours,  refjiectfully. 

P.  J.  DErX)RTA, 
MiMiitnarp  of  the  P.  K.  Minion. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfatrs. 

(Through  Qeo.  H.  Bingenheimer,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

REPORT  OP  AGENT  FOR  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency, 

Darlington^  Okla.,  September  5,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  aflfairs  of  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  being  my  first  annual  report  at  this  agency, 
having  assumed  charge  of  the  same  on  January  1,  1900. 

This  agency  was  established  in  1870,  and  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  MorthFork 
of  the  Canadian  River,  1^  miles  from  Fort  Reno  and  Z)  miles  from  Elreno,  the 
county  seat  of  Canadian  County.  It  is  accessible  by  two  railroads,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf,  the  station  on  the 
former  being  Darlington  and  on  the  latter  Fort  Reno,  each  depot  being  about  li 
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miles  from  the  agency.  The  x>o6t-office  and  telegraphic  address  is  Darlington. 
The  original  reservation  was  set  apart  by  Execntive  order  in  186U  and  contained 
abont  4,000,000  acres. 

The  censns  of  Jnne  30, 1900,  shows  a  population  of,  Cheyenne,  2,037;  Arapaho, 
981:  total,  3,018. 

Condition.— These  Indians  are  very  advantageously  situated,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason — if  it  were  not  for  their  general  antipathy  to  manual  labor  and  their  depend- 
ence for  subsistence  upon  the  issue  of  rations,  their  semiannual  per  capita  pay- 
ment, and  rental  derived  from  leasing  allotments  to  white  men — why  they  should 
not  in  time  become  a  self-supporting  i)eople. 

From  reading  published  official  reports,  I  came  here  with  the  belief  entertained 
by  so  many  who  are  not  really  acquainted  with  the  true  conditions,  that  I  would 
find  almost  the  entire  male  adult  population  occupying  and  cultivating  their  own 
allotments.  In  fact,  one  report  I  read  stated  that  95  per  cent  were  so  doing  and 
the  remainder  were  incapacitated  for  work.  I  regret  very  much  to  report  that  I 
do  not  find  such  a  satisfactory  condition.  I  have  visited  every  farming  district  of 
the  agency,  ten  in  number,  and  from  personal  observation,  together  with  data 
furnished  by  the  farmers  in  charge  of  the  districts,  I  am  positive  that  the  number 
of  male  adults  who  are  actually  oc^cupying  and  cultivating  their  own  lands  will 
not  exceed  15  to  18  per  cent  of  the  entire  male  adult  population.  This,  of  course, 
is  very  disappointing  and  rather  discouraging.  I  can  only  hope  that  at  the  end  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  if  I  am  retained  here,  I  will  be  able  to  report  a  more  favorable 
condition  of  affairs. 

A  large  amount  of  garden  and  field  seeds  were  issued  to  the  Indians  the  first  of 
the  year  and  a  small  portion  of  them  were  planted;  but  I  fear  the  greater  portion 
were  fed  to  the  ponies  or  destroyed.  Of  the  few  who  have  attempted  farming  for 
themselves,  some  have  done  very  well  indeed  and  deserve  much  praise.  I  mean 
those  who  have  done  their  own  work,  and  not  those  who  have  hired  white  help. 

The  season  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  and  considerable  crops  have  been 
raised  by  those  who  have  farmed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistical  report  which 
accompanies  this  communication;  yet  much  of  the  work  attending  the  raising  of 
the  same  was  done  by  hired  help. 

These  Indians  were  allotted  160  acres  each  in  1891  and  the  residue  of  their  lands 
sold  to  the  Government  and  opened  up  to  settlement.  They  have  $1,000,000  to 
their  credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  which  draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent  per  annum.    This  interest  is  paid  to  them  per  capita  semiannually. 

During  the  fiscal  year  for  which  this  report  is  written  there  was  collected  as 
rental  of  allotments  to  white  farmers  and  cattle  men  $42,130.83.  Of  this  sam 
there  was  paid  out  to  individual  Indians  $37,547.86.  The  balance  is  on  deposit 
in  the  subtreasury  at  St.  Louis,  and  will  be  paid  out  later  to  those  entitled  to  it. 
It  is  my  object  to  keep  the  money  derived  from  the  rental  of  allotments  belong- 
ing to  minor  orphans  in  the  Treasury  until  they  become  of  age,  when  they  wul 
have  something  to  start  with. 

The  prices  at  which  raw  land  is  being  leased  for  farming  purposes  range  from 
25  cents  to  50  cents  per  acre,  owing  to  its  locali^  and  nuality;  for  grazing,  20 
cents  per  acre.  Many  of  the  first  leases,  made  in  1895,  will  expire  this  year,  when 
all  the  broken  land  will  be  leased  at  about  $1  an  acre.  This,  of  course,  will  bring 
in  considerable  more  revenue  than  has  been  received  in  the  past.  Each  able- 
bodied  male  adult  is  required  to  reserve  one  home  allotment,  and  my  aim  will  be 
to  get  them  to  occupy  and  improve  the  same.  To  that  end  1  will  lend  them  every 
assistance  in  my  power,  providing  they  show  any  inclination  whatever  to  do  for 
themselves. 

Citiienihin. — On  the  one  hand  these  Indians  are  considered  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment; on  the  other,  citizens.  It  has  been  beyond  me  so  far  to  draw  the  lines  where 
the  one  leaves  off  and  the  other  beg^ins.  The  Indians  are  supposed  to  be  amenable 
to  the  Territorial  courts  and  have  the  same  protection  from  the  same  accorded  to 
other  citizens,  but  I  fear  they  fail  to  get  it;  they  are  treated  as  egitimate  prey  and 
have  little  show  in  the  lower  courts.  Oitentimes  they  have  no  money  to  pay 
counsel,  the  agent  is  unable  to  represent  them,  and  a  just  cause  on  the  part  of  a 
defenseless  Indian  goes  in  favor  of  an  unscrupulous  white  man  with  an  unjust 
cause.  These  Indians,  like  so  many  others,  have  had  citizenship  thrust  upon 
them  when  they  were  so  fearfully  unprepared  for  it. 

The  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians  and  the  theft  of  timber  from  their  allotments  con- 
tinue now  as  in  the  past.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  conviction  for  either  offense. 
1  propose  to  bring  such  cases  to  the  notice  of  local  authorities  whenever  there  is  a 
probable  chance  for  conviction,  and  will  prosecute  with  a  view  to  punishing  guilty 
parties  to  the  full  extent  of  law. 

Banitaiy.— While  a  large  number  of  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year  the 
general  health  conditiona  have  been  good.    Smallpox  was  prevalent  throughout 
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this  section,  but  was  held  in  check  by  strict  qnarantine  and  compnlsory  vaccina- 
tion of  all  Indians  who  to  any  degree  were  liable  to  infection.  Tubercular  dis- 
eases take  first  rank,  among  these  tribes,  whose  total  disregard  for  hygiene  militates 
to  great  extent  against  their  welfare.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  white  neigh- 
bors, and  forced  almost  into  better  and  more  enlightened  methods  of  caring  for 
themselves  and  premises,  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  they  fail  to  progress  in 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  consequent  health. 

Bohoolo. — The  schools  have  been  quite  successful,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  attendance  was  not  what  it  should  have  been.  The  reduction  in  the  corps  of 
employees  I  fear  will  cripple  the  work  durine  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  expected  to 
increase  materially  the  attendance  if  pupils  can  be  found.  Your  attention  is 
respectfully  invited  to  the  reports  of  the  several  superintendents  which  accom- 
pany this.    There  are  school  accommodations  for  660  children,  divided  as  follows: 

Arapaho  boarding  school,  located  at  agency 150 

Cheyenne  boarding  school,  3  miles  distant 150 

Cantonment  boarding  school,  70  miles  distant 100 

Red  Moon  boarding  school,  90  miles  dstant 50 

Whirlwind  day  school,  40  miles  distant 25 

Mennonite  mission  school,  70  miles  distant 60 

Seger  bonded  school,  65  miles  distant 125 

Total 660 

The  children  have  enjoyed  exceptionally  good  health,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ensuing  session  will  be  productive  of  even  better  results  than 
the  last. 

Bnildix^. — The  greater  number  of  buildings  are  in  need  of  repair  and  renova- 
tion, and  will  probably  receive  attention  in  the  near  future.  The  office  especially 
was  out  of  place  and  inadequate;  dormer  rooms  built  in  the  roof  of  the  storehouse 
had  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and  were  not  only  inconvenient  but  con- 
ducive to  ill  health.  Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  new  office 
building,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months  it  will  be  completed  and  occu- 
pied to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  devote  their 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  incident  to  so  large  an  agency. 

Cropi.— This  has  been  a  splendid  crop  season  throughout  the  Territory;  the 
agency  farm  has  yielded  a  sufficient  amount  of  forage  to  subsist  all  the  stock  and 
will  have  enough  to  sell  to  assist  materially  in  keeping  np  tiie  exx)enses  of  the 
agency  in  the  way  of  farming  implements,  wagons,  horses,  etc. 

There  have  been  harvested — 

Wheat bushels-.  6,000 

Oats do...  6,000 

Rye do...-      150 

Corn do....  5,000 

flay tons..      150 

Folioe. — The  Indian  police  force  consists  of  1  captain.  1  lieutenant,  and  30  pri- 
vates. They  have  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  are  fairly  well 
equipped  for  their  duties. 

Xiidoiiaries. — There  are  missionaries  of  almost  every  denomination  at  work  in 
the  field,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  thev  are  meeting  with  some  encouragement. 
They  appear  to  be  earnest  in  their  work  and  control  their  several  fields  in  har- 
mony. 1  am  in  sympathy  with  any  and  all  of  these  workers  who  labor  for  the 
upbuilding  of  this  people,  who  look  after  their  welfare,  and  who  use  their  efforts 
to  induce  them  to  progress  in  wavs  of  civilization. 

In  oonduflion. — The  business  of  the  office  has  been  voluminous  and  the  number  of 
clerks  inadequate.  The  leasing  branch  of  the  work  has  been  sadly  neglected  and 
every  available  hour  was  utilized  to  straighten  the  records  so  we  could  take  off  a 
trial  balance.  New  books  have  been  furnished  and  most  of  the  leases  have  been 
written  np  and  submitted  for  approval.  If  no  new  departure  is  taken  by  the 
Department  which  will  make  our  past  hard  work  count  for  naught,  and  if  the 
necessary  clerical  help  is  furnished  me,  I  hope  by  the  date  of  writing  another 
report  to  be  able  to  announce  order  out  of  chaos. 

1  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  consideration  you  have  gpven  my  recom- 
mendations and  the  assistance  you  have  afforded  me;  also  to  the  employees  who 
have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  do  I  feel  grateful. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  W.  H.  Stouch, 
MajoT^  U,  S*  A.,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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BKPOBT  OP  aUPERINTKHDENT  OF  CHBTENME  SCHOOL. 

CBETIRNE  ScBOOU  Aui^Htt  K.  laOO. 

Sir;  I  h^re  the  honor,  Id  »ocord  irith  your  InBtmctlons.  to  anbmlt  my' second  nnnn&l  report 
r  thH  nhnvHnnn  BiKrillnir  Scbool, 

tor  tbs  yeu-  hu  bean  136.  vid  the  nnmber  tbe  boIldingB  ca 


le  U  ItO. 


modBte  vitb  proper  resiii.. j„ . 

Tbe  work  la  achool  aenirtment  has  been  condncted  properly  knd  I 
entirely  ntlBfnotory.  aarTl  have  beenoleaaed  at  the  adTUiROiDenC  made 

1  be  farm  work  boa  also  boon  very  gaUsfaotory,  and  tine  crops  ot  whei 
corn  have  been  Becared.  The  mlUetorop  (rax  short,  dne  tn  detective  seed 
been  very  fine,  and  lar^re  crops  ot  nice  reiretables  and  melons  have  itevu  r 
H  great  comftirt  to  the  school. 

The  remainJDftiadustrieii  hare  also  been  satisfactorily  punned,  and  iusl 
datrrlDE.  and  cars  of  Htock  bare  been  siven. 

We  b»ve  a  Une  herd  ot  school  ottle-ln  all  sboat  160  head— wblcb  have 
-      ■     ■■       'iblywell. 


Tb. 


le  matron's  department  has  been  especially  well  condncted.  the  hnlldtagii  being  kept  clean 
the  beds  comfortable  and  nice,  and  the  oooklng.  laoDderlng.  seiriDK  room,  lake  shop,  and 
>rlng  departments  have  shown  sood  reealCs  In  tbe  Instrnrtion  of  tbe  pupils. 

"  llng^areln  lad  reiAlrand  need  painting  and  repairs  of  outside  stairways  very  badly. 
ir  system  is  In  especially  aasatlslactory  coadltlOQ.  as  the  wati-T  Uink  boH  decayed  and 


ichiximmon  Iron,  the  Join  tatali  off  and  are  snbjeet  to'constant  break- 
-  1late  attention  or  tbe  school  will  be  wltbont  either  water  or  Bre 

id  dnrlQg  the  year,  bat  ntlll  fails  to  beat  tbe  bnlldiiiKS,  and  dm^ 

vory  nncomfnrtable. 

ag  IhB  year  has  been  remarkably  good;  in  fact,  oioept  for  two 

tbe  year  has  bren  one  of  the  pleasantesi  years  that  I  have  passed 

reanltH  as  renrde  the  work  of  the  employeu,  to  all  of  whom  I 
d.    And  tbaAlng  yon  and  yonr  able  and  poUle  agency  force  for 

SatreHntrndenl. 


HaJ.  Q.  W.  H.  Stouch,  U.  E 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ABAPAHO  SCHOOL. 

Akapaho  Boaruino  Scnooi, 
Chiiennb  akd  Arapaho  Aobuct, 

Darlington.  OfcJO..  Hrpteiabrr  I,.  ISO0. 
Bib:  Itia  wltb  plewnrethatleuimiketbls  mysocond  annnal  reiwrt  of  the  Arapaho  School, 

and  eipraaa  iny  thauktalnese  to  yon  for  yonr  persr — '  '-■ '-  •"■ " •  "■ '— • 

Tbe  Arapaho  School  Is  at  the  aeencv.  Is  a  little „ 

the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and  an  eiinal  distance  from  the  Fort  BenosUtlon.o 
Bailroad.  and  the  Port  Reno  military  poet.  It  is  5  mllea  from  the  city  of  Blrenu,  a  uiruiy 
Weatem  town,  at  which  place  the  school  does  Its  tndlnK.  Situated  as  It  Is  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Norlli  Canadian  Elver,  and  poenesetng  a  beautlfnl  grove,  it  Is  a  place  where  many  picnics 
are  beld  by  the  people  of  Elrano.  The  climate,  Uk«  It  all  the  year  round,  is  ravnrable.  At 
certain  times  of  tbe  year  It  is  qaita  sandy,  when  .^lolns  lets  loose  his  winds.  The  evenings  are 
always  pleasant,  the  nlghtB  are  cool,  aad  tbe  days  ore  not  macb  hotter.  It  any,  than  some  Statea 

The  attendance  the  past  year  was  ahont  all  that  nonld  be  expected,  tbe  largest  enrollment 

beinp  1S4:  the  average  attendance.  111,  several  having  entered  tbrt  1b""~ "'*"    -'"- ■ 

believe  the  arenge  attendance  next  year  wtU  be  125,  as  the  Mennon 
i«  made  up  almost  entirely  of  A •-- — " ■■■  —■• 


There  were  only  two  ronaways  dnring  the  year,  one  of  these  being  a  notortoas  runaway  tr 
tbe  bonded  school,  but  after  lielng  cooBned  In  Jail  for  two  days  anfliobbled  tor  sixteen.  It  b 
away  from  him  the  desire  to  mn.  

The  farming,  which  Is  tbe  most  important  Industry  of  the  school,  was imccessfnl,  Tbeiant 
With  the  achool  boys,  put  in  about  Wacres  of  oats,  which  yielded  W  busbelB  iwr  acre,  and  »ac 
■     ■  ■  ■    tides  40  acres  of  corn,  :«i  acree  of  mlllat  i 


With  the  achool  boys,  put  in  about  Kac 

of  wheat,  which  yielded  SA  bushels  per  acre,  nesinon  «u  acrua  ai  c 

cane,  and  SDacres  of  rye,  eta 

As  near  aa  conld  be  done,  40  acres  of  ground  was  divided  Into  four  equal  parts,  and  10  acres 
given  to  each  school  boy  to  work  and  have  chargn  of.  It  Is  hoped  that  next  year,  with  the  con- 
sent ot  the  proper  anthorltien.  that  7S  atre*  may  bo  gtvea  to  "Ix  of  the  hirgest  boys  and  that 
tbey  be  given  a  share  of  the  crop,  and  be  reqnirod  to  do  the  entire  work,  nnder  the  sniierrtsicm 
ot  the  farmer.  It  is  believed  tbat  this  method  will  create  within  the  larger  boys  tbe  desire  to 
do  farming  f or  themselveo.  It  is  a  well-eatabllshed  fact  that  few  who  leave  these  boordlnc 
■choolB  do  little  farming  tor  thsmsolvea  ™.        ,.     , 

Tbe  cattle  herd  nownnmbersabont  LXI,  and  we  have  seven  or  eight  work  teams.  The  scbool 
WlUhBTeqnltealotoffoarth-clasamonar  this  year  from  the  sale  ot  wheat,  hogs,  and  cattle. 

InmyreportOf  the  school  emnIoy««a.I  hare  tried  tobe  Just  tothoee  who  love  me  and  to  those 
Wholove  menol— or  i»ther  towwee  wholove  Bome  more  Thewe  rejmrtii.  I  am  aware,  should 
beconaldeTedBacrnd.andyetIamglBd  that  they  are  not  always  taken  for  gospel  troth;  for  if 
they  wer«.  I  presume  the  writer  h£unlt  wonld  have  been  consigned  to  Yama  or  some  hotter 
place.  I  And  tbe  best  employees  not  among  thow  who  are  moat  gifted  In  lmpre«slonlmi, 
nor  among  those  wbo  will  sacrtflce  bosom  friends  that  they  may  spread  upon  their  dead  bodies 
a  banquet  otloadyiBm.botIflnd  the  bert  are  those  wbo  have  graoe,  and  do  Ibelr  work  from  a 
■ansa  d  dnty,  naug  toelr  own  Coroe  in  tlwlr  own  indivldaal  way.  even  though  tbey  may  be 
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harassed  by  some  one  who  is  always  sayinff  what  he  would  do  if  he  was  in  his  place,  or  who  is 
speaking  about  how  much  need  there  is  in  the  other  of  haTlne  certain  qnallties  more  fnlly 
dev^^louid.  Wonld  that  the  Creator  had  used  this  wonderful  Shajre8X)earean  specimen  of  ''  I  am 
a  man'*  as  his  model  1 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  few  of  the  employees  failed  to  make  this  school  their  home,  and  conse- 
quently I  had  to  apply  rules  which  would  curtail  the  seeking  for  company  outside  the  school 
grounds.  If  they  would  have  made  this  more  of  a  home,  they  could  have  exerted  more  influence 
for  good  over  their  fellow- employees  and  the  children  in  their  charge.  However,  the  harmony 
among  the  employees  was  as  much  as  could  be  reasonably  exnecteo. 

In  the  schoolroom  work  it  was  my  desire  that  not  show  work,  but  solid  school  work,  should  be 
done.  In  my  experience,  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  in  the  boarding  schools  becomes  able  to  read  a 
newspaper  witili  pleasure  and  profit.  In  this  school  pupils  who  have  been  here  for  ten  years  or 
more  nelp  to  veruy  this  belief.  I  therefore  insisted  that  stress  should  be  laid  on  this  part  of  the 
work- 
About  100  more  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  of  stone  Ride- 
walk  were  laid,  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  school  remains.  The  rock  was  quarried  and  drawn 
by  the  school  force  from  the  school  pasture,  about  4  miles  distant.  There  £b  much  more  rock 
ready  to  be  laid,  and  next  year  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  double  the  amount  of  sidewalks.  The 
light  and  water  systems,  the  sewerage,  and  the  school  plant  are  in  general  good  repair,  with  the 
exception  of  one  building  which  should  have  at  least  Sl«000  worth  of  repairs  to  maie  it  safe  and 
sound;  if  not  repaired  soon  it  is  feared  the  building  will  have  to  be  condemned  and  abandoned. 
It  is  my  desire  to  repaint  the  entire  school  plant  next  year,  which,  if  in  no  other  way,  can  be 
done  with  fourth-class  money  available. 

I  have  always  supported  the  missionary  in  his  work  and  have  desired  that  the  employees  do 
the  same,  but  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  Sabbath  school  work  would  be  far  more  eflicient  if 
held  in  the  school  chapel  and  the  adjoining  schoolrooms  than  in  the  small  Mission  chapel  where 
six  or  seven  classes  are  crowded  in  one  room.  It  is  my  intention  the  coming  year  to  send  part 
of  them  to  the  Mission  chapel  and  to  keep  the  rest  of  them  at  the  school. 

The  band  was  composed  of  fourteen  Indian  boys,  who  were  often  asked  to  assist  in  entertain- 
ments in  the  neighboring  plaoea 

The  health  of  the  children  during  the  past  year  has  been  carefully  guarded  by  the  agency 
physician,  and  there  was  very  little  sickness. 

Things  are  looking  prosperous  for  a  good  year's  work.  Peace  prevails  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Arapaho  children,  while  not  conscious  of  their  real  ability,  and  are  not  as  responsive  as 
they  should  be,  are  tractable  and  have  been  known  for  their  manly  behavior.  Witn  possibly 
one  exception,  nothing  of  an  immoral  nature  has  occurred,  though  great  care  was  taken  by 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  children  that  nothing  should  occur  to  mar  the  reputation  of  the 
school  in  this  respect. 

Sincerely  thanking  the  ofiSce  for  its  courtesy  and  help  to  make  the  school  a  success,  I  am. 
Tours,  most  respectfully, 

Jambs  J.  Duncan. 

Superinteruien  t. 

Ck>MM188IONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

(Through  the  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDBNT  OP  CAITTONMBNT  SCHOOL. 

Cantonment  Boarding  Schools 

Cantonment^  Okla.,  July  3^  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tho  first  annual  report  of  the  Cantonment  Boarding  School. 

I  assumed  ohaige  of  this  school  on  July  1, 1H09.  The  buildings  are  all  new  and  beautifully 
located  on  the  apex  of  a  large  knoll,  which  is  covered  with  a  buffalo  srass  sod.  The  school  is 
less  than  one-fourth  mile  from  the  North  Canadian  River,  and  about  70  miles  from  the  agency 
at  Darlington.  It  is  45  miles  from  a  railroad ;  surveyors  are  ru  nning  a  line  quite  near  the  school, 
and  there  is  a  sood  prospect  of  the  road  being  built  in  the  very  near  future.  This  used  to  be  a 
cantonment,  which  was  abandoned  some  sixteen  years  ago  by  tne  soldiers.  AH  of  the  subagency 
and  several  other  buildinss  were  built  and  used  by  the  soldiers. 

The  capacity  of  this  scnool  is  90  (according  to  the  rules  sent  out  by  the  Indian  Oflloesome 
months  aso),  but  120  can  be  accommodated  without  fear  of  harm  from  overcrowding.  There 
were  but  I6  children  enrolled  the  first  day  of  the  school,  most  of  the  other  children  oeing  off 
with  the  older  Indians  visiting  the  Utes  and  other  places.  The  attendance  for  the  first  three 
quarters  was  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  policemen  for  school  duty.  About 
March  19  last,  the  industrial  teacher,  F.  M.  Setzer,  was  given  a  school  team  and  allowed  to  goto 
the  camps  to  do  police  duty,  and  from  that  time  on  our  attendance  was  wonderfully  Increased. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  we  had  101  children  enrolled,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  nearly 
96  for  the  last  fiscal  quarter;  however,  the  average  for  the  year  was  but  a  little  over  8L  AH  of 
the  children  and  most  if  not  all  ctf  the  older  Indiuis  went  home  from  the  closing  of  school  with 
a  good  feeling  toward  it. 

There  was  but  one  death  in  the  school  during  the  year,  which  was  caused  by  the  chlld^s  eating 
of  a  poisonous  plant. 

The  teachers  have  all  done  good  work  in  their  schoolrooms,  but  one  of  them  eejiecially  was 
slow  to  do  any  work  asked  of  her  outside  of  the  schoolroom. 

Holidays  were  all  observed  with  appropriate  exercises,  excepting  Franchise  Day.  as  this  people 
has  too  much  of  that  now.    On  Arbor  Day  only  the  kindergarten  children  planted  trees. 

The  school  has  one  team  of  young  mules,  which  took  all  of  the  male  employee  force  to  hitch  up 
and  hold  them,  when  I  came  here,  out  they  are  very  well  broken  now,  and  are  making  a  good 
team.    There  is  but  one  horse,  having  lost  one  early  in  April. 

The  school  herd  consists  of  4  cows  and  2  calves.    It  should  be  considerably  enlarged  by  the 

Eurchase  of  cows,  as  there  are  over  2.400  acres  in  the  Qovemment  pasture^    There  are  3  fine 
qg&  purchased  from  Mr.  R.  8.  Cook,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Our  farming  has  been  limited  owing  to  having  to  keep  a  team  on  the  road  most  of  the  time. 
We  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  subagency  team  most  of  the  time  for  its  feed  and  care.  There  are 
but  about  25  acr^e  in  the  old  military  field,  which  has  been  cultivated  for  probably  the  fourth  of 
a  century  and  which  is  thoroughly  seeded  down  to  crab  grass.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  keep  this  field  dean.    We  raiaed  a  fine  crop  of  oats.    There  will  be  something  over  100  bushels 
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of  onions.  Have  2  acres  planted  to  jieannts  and  potatoes,  mostly  the  latter.  We  sot  a  splendid 
stand  of  alfalfa,  bnt  the  crab  grass  will  choke  it  ont,  I  am  afraid.  We  had  qaite  a  Donntilnl  sap- 
ply  of  small  garden  in  its  season.  Com  looks  fine  at  this  date«  bnt  it  is  too  early  to  estimate 
what  the  crop  may  be. 

We  planted  an  orchard  of  145  trees,  viz,  apple,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  and  nectarine,  and  150 
grapevines  and  50  blackberry  bushes,  all  of  which  are  doing  welL  There  is  nothing  planted 
between  the  tree  rows  and  the  ground  is  cultivated  similar  to  the  ''  Campbell  method.  * 

The  school  well  is  a  dug  one,  87  feet  deep,  walled  with  rock  laid  in  cement.  It  is  8  feet  in  diam- 
eter. There  is  alx>nt  25  feet  of  splendid  water  in  it.  The  water  is  raised  by  a  12-foot  windmill 
through  a  2-inch  pipe  and  forced  at  right  angles  and  near  the  surface  168  feet,  thence  up  60  feet 
to  an  iron  tank  with  a  capacity  of  20,500  gallons.  The  pump  and  mill  have  both  given  us  oondd- 
erable  trouble,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  mill  and  tower  will  be  quite  a  source  of 
bother  as  long  as  we  have  to  use  them. 

The  Indian  allotment  just  north  of  the  school  should  be  procured,  as  the  school  well  is  on  this 
land,  also  the  old  military  hospital  building  (stone),  which  would  make  a  splendid  sick  room, 
workshop  and  storeroom  after  being  repaired.  A  proposition  was  submitted  some  months  ago 
to  make  an  exchange  for  this  land  but  nothing  has  been  heard  from  it  as  yet 

The  dry  closets  should  be  connected  with  the  sewer.  Two  basement  cellars  should  be  placed 
under  the  schoolrooms,  one  under  each  wing.  They  are  needed  for  play  and  dressing  rooms. 
Screens  are  needed  for  all  the  windows  and  doors.  Water  should  be  conducted  to  the  barnyard 
by  pipes.  A  poultrv  house  is  needed,  also  material  to  fence  the  campus  and  barnyard.  A  oot- 
tige  is  needea  for  the  superintendent. 

It  seems  as  if  |r>  per  month  is  not  enough  salary  for  the  Indian  assistants,  young  Indian  men 
and  women  who  have  spent  many  years  off  at  senool. 

A  request  has  lieen  made  for  a  wood  saw,  which  I  trust  mav  be  granted,  as  it  is  too  hard  work 
for  the  boys  to  saw  black-jack  wood  by  hand  for  21  stoves  ana  1  range  during  the  winter  season. 

We  have  not  had  enougn  clothing  for  the  boys,  receiving  but  49  work  suits  during  the  school 
year.    Some  of  the  boys  have  not  received  a  suit  since  the  school  was  first  begun  at  tnis  place. 

Fanl  Qood  Bear,  the  assistant  industrial  teacher,  a  full  blood  Cheyenne  Indian,  deserves  very 
much  praise  and  credit  for  his  yearns  work.  I  can  say  he  made  a  success  of  the  work  among  his 
own  people. 

I  thank  most  of  the  employee  force  which  was  with  me  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  all  worked  together  with  me  in  the  interest  of  the  school.  It  was  with 
such  union  in  the  work  that  we  made  a  success  of  the  school.  We  all  felt  very  much  encoura^nd 
in  our  work  from  the  kindly  words  spoken  to  us  by  yourself  and  wife  during  your  visit  at  Uila 
school  in  June.  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  and  your  kindly 
directions. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  BrATULY^  Superintendent 

Qmo.  W.  H.  Stouch, 

United  Statea  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  RED  MOON  SCHOOL. 

Red  Moon  Boarding  School, 

Hammtm^  Okia.^  June  f.^,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Red  Moon  boarding  schooL 
Situated  100  miles  from  the  agency  amidst  a  band  of  Cheyenne  Indians  noted  for  their  perMistent 
endeavors  to  prevent  their  civilization,  it  is  no  wonder  that  oiany  ditflcultics  have  been  exjie- 
rienced  by  those  working  for  the  Hch<x>r8  welfare.  Thanks  to  the  harmonious  working  of  an 
efllcient  force  of  employees,  these  difficulties  have  been  bravely  met,  and  for  the  most  part  suc- 
cessfully overcome.  At  the  present  time  every  child  of  school  age  In  the  district  that  is  physi- 
cally qualified  is  in  attendance,  except  one.  It  is  expected  that  other  districts  will  be  drawn  on 
to  insure  us  our  full  quota  of  pupils  for  next  year.  The  extra  help  we  will  then  be  entitled  to 
is  much  needed. 

Whereas  less  than  a  year  ago  English  was  the  exception,  to-day  it  prevails  both  in  the  school- 
room and  playgrounds,  in  the  workshops  and  on  the  farm.  The  boy  or  girl  who  less  than  a  year 
ago  would  scarcely  respond  with  a  grunt  now  takes  pride  In  proving  the  fitness  of  his  vocal 
organs  by  their  constant  use.  The  unearthly  attempts  at  vocal  music,  with  tin  pan  acccMnpani- 
ment,  produced  by  a  number  of  enthusiasttc  youths  in  some  faraway  comer  of  the  school  ground, 
now  finds  vent  in  the  singing  of  popular  melodies  and  the  practice  of  the  drum  and  fife  band. 

Boys  and  girls  who  less  than  a  year  ago  said  ''white  man's  way  no  good  "  now  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  attempts  to  copy  the  white  man's  methoda  The  making  of  moocasins  has  given 
way  to  the  knitting  of  stockings.  Fifty  pairs  of  the  latter  have  been  knit  during  the  last  six 
months  by  pupils  who  had  not  previously  handled  a  knitting  needle. 

While  loHM  than  a  year  ago  it  was  a  loss  of  time  to  try  to  nave  the  pupils  do  any  of  the  work 
of  the  sewing  room,  at  least  so  far  as  disjiatch  was  concerned,  to-day  it  would  be  impossible  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  department  without  the  valuable  aid  rendered  by  these  same 
pupils. 

In  this  connection  the  good  work  done  by  the  boys  on  the  farm  is  plainly  seen  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  growing  crops  and  the  number  of  miles  of  fence  built.  The  hundreds  of  growing 
shade  trees  that  grace  the  lawn  and  drive  bear  testimony  to  this  same  good  work. 

Schoolroom  exercises  have  shown  marked  advancement,  especially  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  special-day  exercises  prepared  and  rendered. 

These  things,  while  doubtless  seemingly  small  in  the  eyes  of  our  older  contemporaries,  have 
been  landmarks  in  our  progress  and  valuable  incentives  to  pupils  and  employees  alike.  The 
dark  cloud  of  nonprogression  which  has  cast  a  gloom  over  this  district  for  so  many  years  is 
slowly  but  surely  l)eing  dispelled  by  the  sun  of  civilization.  In  a  word,  better  days  are  in  store 
for  Red  Moon,  its  school,  and  its  people. 
Very  resiMsctf uUy, 

John  Whitwkll,,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OP  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  MaJ.  George  W.  H.  Stouch,  U.  8.  A.,  U.  B.  Indian  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  KIOWA  AGENCY. 

Kiowa  Agency, 
Anadarko,  Okla. ,  August  ;?.9, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  inclosed  the  annual  report  of  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indian  Reservation  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  '40, 
1900.  reporting  as  follows  under  appropriate  heads:  Considering  the  importance 
attached  to  affairs  of  this  agency  at  the  present  time  by  the  general  public  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  repeat,  in  certain  details,  the  same  as  in  the  report  of  last 
year. 

Location  of  agenoy  aad  reservations. — The  agency  is  at  Anadarko.  on  the  Anadarko 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  which  runs  from  Chick- 
aftha,  Indian  Territory,  across  the  reservation  to  Mangnm.  in  Greer  County,  Okla.. 
The  Wichita  Reservation,  inhabited  by  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  Indians,  is  also 
under  the  supervision  of  this  agency. 

The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reservation  is  inhabited  by  three  tribes  of 
same  names  respectively  as  the  reservation.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  princi- 
pally by  the  Washita  River;  on  the  east  by  the  98th  meridian,  or  Indian  Territory; 
on  the  south  by  Red  River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River. 
This  reservation  comprises  an  estimated  area  of  8,000,000  acres. 

The  Fort  Still  Military  Reservation  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  this  Indian 
reservation,  and  comprises  an  area  of  50,000  acres,  set  apart  by  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  and  Executive  order  for  military  purposes.  It  is  garrisoned  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  one  troop  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry  and  is  commanded  by  Capt.  Farrand 
Sayre  of  the  United  States  Cavalry  Corps. 

The  Wichita  Reservation,  estimated  as  containing  750,000  acres,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  the  South  Canadian  River,  on  the  east  by  the  ninety-eighth  meridian, 
on  the  south  by  the  Washita  River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Indian  lands.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Wichita,  Caddo,  Delaware,  Towakoni,Keechi, 
and  Waco. 

The  tribal  population  is  as  follows: 

Kiowa: 

Males 540 

Females - 596 

Comanche: 

Males 711 

Females 788 

Apache: 

Males 88 

Females 90 

Wichita  and  affiliated: 

Males - 461 

Females 464 

They  are  enumerated  as  follows: 

Kiowa: 

Males  over  18  years 287 

Females  over  i  4  years    350 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 234 

Comanche: 

Males  over  18  yeara _ 401 

Females  over  14  years .  510 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 850 

Apache: 

Males  over  18  years _.    45 

Females  over  14  years 62 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 39 

Wichita  and  affiliated: 

Males  over  18  years 257 

Females  over  14  years 286 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 235 

A^cnltnre. — The  lands  of  these  reservations  are  not  generally  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes.  The  soil  of  bottom  lands  is  excellent  for  farming  purposes, 
but  crops  often  fail  to  mature  on  account  of  irregularity  of  rainfall.  Wheat  on 
the  river  bottom  lands  usually  matures,  but  often  suffers  injury  by  rainfall  at 
harvest  time.  Indian  com  if  planted  early  generally  matures,  but  if  not  planted 
early  is  liable  to  failure  of  production  on  account  of  the  hot  winds  that  usually 
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prevail  from  the  middle  of  July  to  first  of  October.  These  winds  dry  ont  all 
yeffetation  except  in  case  of  Kaffir  corn.  All  vegetable  peeds  must  be  planted 
early  to  secure  any  returns.  The  country  is  adapted  well  to  stock  raising,  the 
native  grass  being  abundant  and  of  the  class  that  withstands  drought  well. 

The  MfBLt  corn  is  an  excellent  forage  crop,  and  is  reputed  also  to  answer  well 
as  a  substitute  for  corn  as  food.  It  endures  drought  that  will  kill  the  growing 
Indian  com.  It  can  be  grown  on  uplands  where  Indian  com  will  not  mature, 
and  if  properly  planted  and  cultivated,  will  peld  from  30  to  70  bushels  to  the 
acre.  At  present  its  use  is  almost  exclusively  for  stock  feed.  When  planted  for 
fodder,  which  is  much  in  practice,  it  is  sown  in  rows  and  cut  by  band  before  the 
seed  rinens,  then  it  is  shocked  to  be  fed  same  as  com  fodder.  This  product  will 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  i>er80QS  with  small  acreage  who  elect  to  raise 
small  herds  of  cattle,  as  it  will  make  winter  feed  for  cattle  almost  a  certainty  to 
be  relied  upon  when  winters  are  severe  and  grass  has  failed  to  supply  teed  for 
stock  animals. 

None  but  native  grasses  are  to  be  relied  on  for  forage.    Alfalfa  has  not  yet 

Sroven  to  be  adapted  to  these  lands.  Sorghum  does  well  to  supplement  pasture 
uring  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  when  the  latter  is  usually 
short.  It  can  be  cut  daily,  partially  wilted,  and  then  hauled  to  the  pasture  lot. 
A  second  growth  is  often  very  successfuL  Nothing  will  do  more  for  the  perma- 
nent success  of  agriculture  in  this  section  than  steady  gain  in  the  numb,  r  and 
quality  of  live  stock  reared  and  matured  from  the  fodder  product  referred  to. 

Cotton  has  been  experimented  with  to  a  small  extent  and  promises  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  agricultural  development  in  the  section  com- 
prised by  the  reservation. 

Allotmenti.— The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  6, 1900,  provides  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  the  Kiowa,  (.'omanche.  and  Apache 
Reservation,  160  acres  to  each  Indian.  The  alloting  agents  are  now  upon  the 
ground  executing  the  preliminary  work  in  this  matter.  The  Comanche  and 
Apache  seem  to  be  reconciled  to  take  their  allotments,  and  I  anticipate  no  delay 
in  the  work  will  be  occasioned  by  them.  The  Kiowa  do  not  accept  the  condition 
so  contentedly,  but  no  trouble  is  anticipated  from  that  source.  It  is  believed  that 
when  the  Comanche  have  been  served  the  Kiowa  will  be  ready  to  accept  cheer- 
fully the  provisions  of  the  law. 

During  the  last  year  over  100  houses  have  been  constructed  for  the  Indians,  and 
in  every  case  the  Indian  to  whom  lumber  was  furnished  for  the  purpose  asserted 
that  the  location  he  had  chosen  for  his  house  was  where  he  would  elect  to  have 
his  allotment  should  Congress  pass  an  allotment  act  applying  to  this  reservation. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  50  additional  houses  for  dwell- 
ings for  the  Indians,  to  be  constructed  this  fall.  The  Indians  who  have  deposited 
the  money  for  the  work  of  constructing  their  houses  have  signified  their  desire 
to  have  their  houses  located  upon  the  lands  they  have  chosen  for  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  homesteads. 

Since  assuming  charge  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  it  has  been  my  constant 
effort  to  induce  ike  Indians  interested  to  realize  that  the  time  for  the  allotment  of 
their  lands  to  them  in  severalty  and  opening  what  would  remain  thereafter  to 
location  and  settlement  by  whites  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  impress  tliem 
with  the  importance  of  selecting,  for  their  future  homesteads,  locations  that  it 
would  be  profitable  for  them  to  hold  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  support  there- 
from. Their  response  to  this  advico  has  given  encouragement  for  the  belief  that 
they  realize  the  facts  regarding  the  conditions  to  be  met.  and,  while  all  have  experi- 
enced sorrow  that  no  hope  could  be  encouraged  that  the  event  could  be  delayed 
until  the  people  generally  were  prepared  intelligently  to  accept  such  conditions 
with  advantage,  it  has  been  evident,  especially  among  the  Comanche,  that  they 
were  endeavoring  to  profit  by  the  advice  given.  Many  have  made  their  selec- 
tions and  commence(l  improving  them.  Great  hofie  is  entertained  that  the 
Comanche  will  immediately  become  reconciled  to  the  new  conditions  and  prove 
themselves  a  worthy  and  progressive  people.  This  remark  also  applies  to  the 
majority  of  the  Kiowa. 

Hsbiti  of  the  Indians. — All  Indians  of  these  reservations  are  classed  as  peace- 
able and  law  abiding.  Occasionally  an  Indian  is  caught  appropriating  to  himself 
property  belonging  to  a  friend  or  relative,  but  this  rarely  occurs.  None  have 
ever  been  known  to  steal  from  white  people  or  molest  the  whites  in  the  enjoyment 
of  any  privileges  accorded  to  them  on  the  reservations.  They  are  entirely  free 
Irom  the  drinS  habit  and  drunkenness  is  so  rare  that  but  two  cases  have  been 
discovered  during  the  past  fifteen  months.  This  fact  existing  among  a  popula- 
tion of  4.000  Indians  is  thought  worthy  of  note.  These  Indians  have  ma<le  some 
progress  in  farming,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are  inclined  to  be  progressive 
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and  appear  ambitionfl  to  become  settled  in  bomesteads  fnmished  with  oiyilized 
comforts.  As  a  mle,  they  will  work  when  profitable  resolts  appear  attainable. 
They  are  regarded  as  well  disxxxied  toward  white  people  and  among  them  no 
social  distorbances  of  serious  natnre  are  ever  experienced. 

Sdneatioii.— Three  Government  boarding  schools  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  One,  known  as  the  Riverside, 
is  close  by  Anadarko,  with  capacity  of  150;  one,  known  as  the  Fort  Sill,  is  2  miles 
from  the  United  States  militiu^  post  of  same  name,  has  capacity  of  150;  and  one 
at  Rainy  Mountain,  35  miles  west  of  the  agency  and  10  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Mountain  View  or  Oakdale,  Okla.,  has  capacity  for  100  pupils.  These  schools 
were  filled  during  the  past  year  and  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
through  the  efforts  of  energetic  and  faithful  superintendents  and  employees. 

Besides  the  Government  schools,  there  are  four  mission  schools,  supported  princi- 
pallv  by  religious  denominations,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  another,  the  Southern 
Methodist,  being  located  within  2  miles  of  Anadarka 

The  first  named  was  founded  by  Miss  KateDrezel  and  is  superintended  by  Rev. 
Father  Ricklin,  who,  with  a  competent  corx>s  of  teachers  from  the  Order  of  St. 
Frances,  has  succeeded  in  establisning  a  plant  that  reflects  credit  upon  all  con- 
cerned. It  has  a  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  75  pupils  and  was  filled 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Methodist  mission,  close  by,  is  superintended  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Methvin.  It 
is  the  oldest  of  the  mission  schools  ana  has  been  abundantly  successful.  This 
school  has  a  capacity  for  80  pupils  and  has  been  filled  during  the  past  year.  Both 
these  school  plants  are  admirably  conducted  and  have  been  of  lasting  good  to  the 
Indians  of  the  reservations.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these  instituiions. 

The  Presbyterian  mission,  known  as  the  Mary  Gregory  Memorial  School,  is 
located  4  miles  below  the  agency,  on  the  road  to  Chicka^a,  a  town  in  the  Indian 
Territory  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  from  which  town  the 
mission  is  12  miles  distant.  It  is  xmder  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  S.  V. 
Fait.  This  plant  has  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  50  pupils  and  was  filled 
the  past  year.    It  is  admirably  conducted  and  promises  well  for  the  future. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  mission,  known  as  the  Cache  Creek 
Mission,  located  about  25  miles  southwest  from  the  agency.  It  has  capacity  for 
the  accommodation  of  50  pupils  and  is  well  filled.  This  mission,  wnich  is  in 
charge  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Carithers,  has  been  successful  in  school  work  and  is  consid- 
ered an  advantage  to  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  location. 

Besides  the  mission  schools  established  by  Christian  churches  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  Indians,  there  are  fifteen  missionaries  working 
on  the  reservation  under  the  patronage  of  various  religious  denominations. 

The  Episcopal  mission  at  Anadarko  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Ida  A. 
Roff,  whose  efforts  are  confined  principally  to  the  art  of  needlework,  which  she 
teaches  in  class  room.  Most  of  her  pupils  are  women  of  the  Wichita  Reservation. 
Miss  Roff  has  been  successful  to  a  marked  degree,  some  of  the  work  of  her  pupils 
being  considered  as  marvelous  productions  which  find  immediate  sale  atextrava- 

Snt  prices  among  rich  people  of  New  York  City.  The  Wichita  and  affiliated 
dians  are  without  any  nelp  from  Christian  workers  except  that  which  their 
women  receive  from  Miss  Roff.    ♦    ♦    * 

Oraiing  lands. — The  Apache,  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  is  peculiarly  a 
grazing  section  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory.  A  large  x>ortion  of  the  reservation  is 
leased  to  cattlemen,  whose  leases  expire  March  31 ,  1901.  It  is  thought  that  much 
disappointment  will  be  experienced  oy  those  who  will  locate  the  lands  made  sur- 
plus after  the  Indians  are  served  with  their  allotments,  with  expectation  of  profit- 
ably farming  the  same.  This  reasoning  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are 
given  their  choice  of  the  best  lands  which  are  reasonably  well  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture, which  is  assurance  that  after  the  authorized  deductions  are  made  for  school 
lands,  etc. ,  there  will  be  but  a  limited  number  of  desirable  quarter  sections  left  for 
actual  settlers  to  locate  as  homesteads. 

This  resolves  into  the  prospect  for  the  future  that  a  majority  of  successful  white 
inhabitants  of  this  reservation  will  be  renters  of  Indian  lands,  and  that  unless 
stringent  rules  are  adopted  respecting  the  character  of  the  renters  permitted  to 
enter  into  contract  with  the  Indians  their  progress  in  civilization  and  self-support 
will  be  slow  at  best,  if  not  actually  retarded  by  the  association.  The  whites,  who 
have  been  permitted  in  the  past  year  to  rent  lands  from  the  widows  and  other 
helpless  Indians  who  have  claimed  such  lands,  have,  as  a  rule,  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  if  measures  are  adopted  to  exclude  a  less 
desirable  class  from  getting  foothold  here,  hoi>eB  may  be  entertained  by  the  frienda 
of  the  Indians  of  a  prosperous  future  beixig  experienced  by  them« 
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ThuB  far  all  contracts  for  cnltivation  of  Indian  lands  have  been  kept  free  from 
money  consideration,  the  Indian  agreeing  to  take  a  share  of  the  crop  produced. 
This  plan  was  adopted  as  best  for  all  concerned,  being  fair  for  the  white  renter 
and  as  calculated  to  induce  the  Indian  to  retain  interest  in  the  matter  of  planting 
and  cultivation  of  his  lands  and  affording  lessons  of  experience  in  receiving  his  por- 
tion of  the  crops  raised  and  in  the  business  of  disposing  of  the  same  if  any  remains 
for  the  market  after  supplying  his  own  needs. 

Minerali.— Much  excitement  nas  recently  been  instigated  by  schemers,  who  have 
advertised  that  the  Wichita  Mountains  abound  in  gold  and  precious  stuff,  and 
inmiediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  6, 1900,  providmg  for  the  opening 
of  the  reservation,  hundreds  flocked  into  that  mountain  range  and  placed  their 
location  stakes.  Many  remained  long  enough  to  dig  considerably  among  t  he  rocks, 
but  no  one  is  known  to  have  discovered  anything  assaying  any  more  than  dim 
traces  of  what  they  have  sought  to  find.  It  is  understood  that  several  fake  mining 
corporations  have  been  organized,  but  no  evidence  has  yet  appeared  as  justifica* 
tion  of  the  advertising  the  mountain  range  has  received  as  u  place  of  mineral 
deposit. 

I  moet  respectfully  present  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  full  support 
received  from  officials  of  the  Department,  and  desire  to  acknowledge  that  what- 
ever of  success  has  been  attained  through  my  efforts  here  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  intelligent,  energetic,  and  faithful  assistance  rendered  by  the  clerks  of  the 
agency  office. 

Very  respectfully,  James  F.  Bandlbtt, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S,  A.,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PORT  BILL  SCHOOL. 

Fort  Bill,  Okla.,  August  SS,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Sill  boarding  school 
for  the  scholastic  year  ending  June  80, 1900. 

Loeatioii.  -This  school  is  located  35  miles  south  of  Anadarko,  the  agency  for  the  Kiowa,  Co- 
manche, Wichita,  and  aeverai  affiliated  bands  of  Indians,  and  2i  miles  south  of  the  military  post 
ot  Fort  Bill. 

BuildiBfft.— There  are  12  building  belonging  to  the  plant,  1  stone,  2  brick,  and  Q  frame;  all  in 
fairly  good  repair.  The  school  building  and  mess  hall  and  kitchen  are  new  and  modem  brick 
structures.  The  school  was  also  furnished,  during  the  past  year,  a  new  and  complete  water  and 
sewerage  system.  Our  water  is  pumped  by  steam  into  a  steel  standpipe  and  distributed  con* 
veniently  all  over  the  plant. 

Health  and  attendance.  -  The  health  of  the  pupils  was  better  than  an  average;  wo  had  very  few 
serious  oases  of  sickuess.  and  no  disease  in  epidemic  form.  Our  physician,  £>r.  F.  Shoemaker,  is 
a  very  conscientious  and  competent  man  He  was  faithful  and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  sick  and  protect  the  health  of  both  pupils  and  employees. 

The  attendance  throughout  the  year  was  full  and  regular;  total  enrollment,  IflS;  average  attend- 
ance. liH.  I  rloecd  the  school  on  the  3()th  of  June,  and  during  that  month  the  average  attendance 
wa.s  155.  which  was  the  full  enrollment  for  that  month.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  state  that  during 
the  entire  ten  months  of  school  not  a  single  pupil  left  the  premL^ies  without  permission. 

Employees.— The  school  was  bles.sed  with  a  faithful  and  competent  corps  of  employees;  there 
was  splendid  harmony  and  cooperation  among  them  throughout  the  session.  The  head  of  each 
de])artment  was  made  to  fenl  their  individual  responsibility  for  the  8uece»«M  of  their  respective 
departments.  The  schoolroom  work,  under  the  control  of  Prof.  R.  L.  Holland,  principal  tea4:her, 
was  encouraging  and  satisfactory,  with  one  exception;  There  was  no  one  of  tbe  teachers  whose 
voice  was  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  the  concert  singing  satisfactorily.  This,  however,  was  the 
only  lame  feature  in  their  work.  The  Indian  assistants  were  faithful  workers  and  generally 
reliable. 

Indnstries.— Located  as  this  school  is  in  the  heart  of  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  irountry, 
we  are  concentrating  our  energies  on  making  agriculture  and  stock  raising  the  leading  features 
of  our  work.  The  school  has  a  farm  of  100  acres  of  fertile  bottom  land,  an<r2,lU0  acres  of  pasture 
land  under  fence.  Our  crops  include  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  and  a 
complete  as-sortment  of  vegetables.  The  rainfall  during  the  year  was  plentiful,  and  our  harvest 
abundant.  We  have  raised  3,0fJO  bushels  (estimated)  of  corn  on  00  acres,  and  we  expect  to  make 
400  gallons  of  sirup  from  our  sorghum  cane  next  month.  While  the  <-!laH.s-room  work  Is  in  no 
way  neglected,  our  pride  and  enthusiasm  is  centered  in  our  farm,  garden,  orchard,  vineyard, 
poultry,  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle. 

The  needs  of  the  sc^hool  are,  of  course,  numerous  and  urgent,  but  as  they  have  been  reported 
on  I  will  omi^  them  here. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  Lieut.  Col.  James  F.  Randlett,  United  States  Indian 
asent,  for  his  cordial  and  prompt  assistance  and  support  in  the  management  and  maintenanoe 
oi  the  school.    I  have  found  it  a  pleasure  to  work  under  his  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julian  W.  Haddon,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Lieut.  Col.  Jamee  F.  Randlett,  U.  S.  A.,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

BiVERHiDE  School, 
Atiadarko,  Okla.^  J\Uy  .5, 1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instmotlona,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  mj  first  annual 
report  of  the  Riyerside  Industrial  Boarding  School. 

LooatioB.— The  Riyerside  school  is  located  about  U  miles  northwest  of  the  Kiowa  Agrency, 
Anadarko,  Okla..  on  the  Washita  River.  The  location  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  anv  I  have  seen, 
and  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  labor  and  funds  it  can  easily  be  made  a  beauuful 
phmt. 

The  plaat.— The  plant  consists  of  one  new  ffirls^  dormitory,  a  new  pupils'  mess  hall,  a  new  barn, 
and  several  old  buildings,  the  most  of  which  should  be  torn  down  or  remodeled.  The  new 
buildinRS  mentioned  are  well  suited  for  their  purpoee  and  equipped  with  modem  appliances. 
The  bnildingB  used  as  boys'  dormitory  and  laundry  are  both  in  bad  shape  and  should  be  replaced 
with  new  ones. 

The  farm  consists  of  about  240  acres  of  cultivated  land,  with  about  50  acres  of  pasture  land, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  better,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  to  reverse  this 
acreage  and  tnoroughly  cultivate  60  acres  and  have  the  210 for  imsture  land,  thus  allowing  more 
time  for  class  instruction  in  industrial  lines,  instead  of  confining  the  work  of  the  boys  to  plow- 
ing and  the  harvesting  of  the  crops,  which  latter  task  frequently  must  be  done  after  the  close  of 
■cnool,  at  an  additional  cost  to  the  Government.  Indian  cnlldren  like  work  that  shows  immedi- 
ate results,  and  ^ould  be  given  this  until  they  are  older  and  can  understand  and  wait  for 
results.  I  hope  to  secure  enough  grass  or  alfalfa  seed  in  the  near  future  to  seed  down  a  large 
portion  of  the  cultivated  land.  Keeping  only  so  much  as  can  be  properly  cared  for  in  an  educa- 
tional way. 

Pupils.— The  pupils  attending  this  school  are  about  half  and  half  Wichita  and  Caddo,  with  a 
few  of  several  other  tribes.  As  a  class  they  seem  to  me,  as  compared  with  other  Indians,  very 
weak  both  morally  and  physically,  and  exceedingly  slow  mentally,  not  having  ambition  to  rise  or 
to  do  anything  further  thim  to  satisfy  their  natural  and  inherited  appetites.  There  are  plenty  of 
children  of  school  age  and  in  good  health  to  fill  the  school  to  a  regular  attendance  of  at  least 
180,  but  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  more  room. 

Goaas  room  and  Industrial  work.— The  work  done  in  all  departments  has  been  very  gratifying,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  sav  that  the  employees  of  this  school  form  a  superior  corps  of  Indian  workers, 
most  of  them  realizing  the  great  value  that  lies  in  cooperation,  both  to  the  work  and  to  them- 
selves. Several  of  them  have  been  in  the  work  manv  years  and  have  rendered  faithful  and 
eiBcient  service  during  this  time,  and  should  be  rewardea  accordingly  by  being  given  substantial 
promotions. 

I  believe  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  efficiencv  of  school  employees  is  solely  due  to  the 
adoption  of  civil  service  rules,  and,  for  the  good  of  the  great  cause  of  Indian  education  and 
advancement,  I  trust  that  no  backward  step  may  be  taken.  The  law  Is  not  yet  perfect,  but  no 
fair-minded  person  of  experience  and  judgment  who  has  the  ffood  of  the  Indian  at  heart  can 
deny  that  it  has  greatly  improved  the  service,  with  a  corresponaing  advancement  of  the  Indian. 

Improyements.— The  most  needed  improvements,  after  the  completion  of  the  school  building 
which  is  now  being  erected,  will  be  a  ix>wer  house,  with  steam  laundry,  Bhop,  and  dairy  in  con- 
nection, and  quarters  for  employees. 

The  lavndry  work  is  now  being  done  in  a  small  frame  building  not  at  all  suited  tor  the  pur- 
pose, being  much  too  small  for  a  school  of  this  size,  besides  being  in  very  bad  repair.  Owing  to 
the  necessary  monotony  and  hard  labor  connected  with  this  department,  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  g<>t  the  pupils  to  take  anv  interest  in  this  line  of  work,  and  it  is  continually  necessary  arbitra- 
rily to  detail  them  to  thin  department  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  laundry  work  done.  From 
the  fact  that  most  of  our  pupils  are  too  young  for  this  work,  the  average  age  for  the  year  being 
only  10  years,  I  would  urgently  request  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  other  means  for  this 
department  which  will  leseen  the  hard  labor  connected  with  it,  and  which  is  of  necessity  now 
done  by  pupils  who  are  physically  unable  to  do  such  work.  After  a  pupil  has  rubbed  hard  on  a 
washboard  over  hot  suds  for  a  half  day  he  or  she  is  not  in  the  proi)er  condition  to  enter  the 
class  room  and  apply  the  mind  to  thinking  and  study  as  it  should  be  applied.  The  hard  physical 
exertion,  together  with  the  heat,  has  upset  the  mind  to  the  extent  that  proi)er  study  is  out  of 
the  question. 

As  to  shops,  I  believe  you  have  already  been  fully  advised  and  fully  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  the  same. 

As  to  tbe  dairy,  it  is  also  much  needed,  and  the  school  will  be  much  improved  with  this  addi- 
tion, and  a  consequent  improvement  of  the  health  and  education  of  the  pupils  will  follow. 
There  are  at  present  about  140  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  school,  but  none  or  them  are  suited 
for  dairy  purposes.  I  hope  authority  will  be  grantea  to  sell  all  of  the  old  cows  and  steers  at  an 
early  date  and  to  use  the  proceeds  in  buying  some  first-class  dairy  cows  and  in  purchasing  other 
mach-ueeded  supplies.  A  dairy  could  easily  and  conveniently  be  located  in  the  basement  plan 
of  the  power  house  before  mentioned. 

The  steam  for  the  whole  plant  all  coming  from  one  system  of  boilers,  centrally  located  with 
reference  to  the  other  builuings.  would  materially  reduce  the  expense  of  fuel.bendes  affording 
tbe  necessary  power  for  a  steam  laundry,  shop,  and  dairy.  Tbe  cost  of  these  four  departments 
built  in  one  building  would  be  less  than  half  what  it  would  amount  to  if  they  were  ouilt  sepa- 
rately, to  say  nothing  of  the  great  convenience  it  would  be  to  have  them  all  in  one. 

As  to  the  need  of  quarters  for  employees,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  at  present  the 
employees  are  cooped  up  in  very  inconvenient  quarters,  which  are  urgently  needed  to  make 
more  room  for  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  employees'  mess  is  now  compelled  to  have  its 
kitchen  and  dining  room  in  an  old  shack  which  would  make  only  a  moderately  good  chicken 
houiie. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the  kind  and  subetantial  assistance  gdyen 
me  and  the  school  by  our  kind  and  efllcient  agent,  C'ol.  James  P.  Randlett.  in  whom  we  nave 
much  confidence  as  an  honest  and  upright  man  and  as  a  model  Indian  agent. 

With  hearty  appreciation  of  the  kind  treatment  given  my  recommendations  by  your  office, 
and  looking  forward  to  a  happy  and  successful  year's  work,  i  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  A.  Tiiackkey,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Apfairs. 

(Through  Col.  James  F.  Randlett,  U.  S.  A.,  United  States  Indian  agent ) 
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REPORT  OF   SPECIAL  AGENT  IN  CJHARQE  OF   SHAWNEE   AND 

MEXICAN  KICBLA.POO. 

Mkxican  Kickapoo  Aqency, 
ShaumeBt  Okku,  August  31, 1900, 

Sib:  This  office  was  established  April  22, 1896,  through  the  efforts  of  the  "Kick- 
ing" Kickapoo  Indians,  who  by  petition  and  pmonal  appeal  to  the  President  had 
me  appointed  their  agent  I  am  paid  from  their  fnnds  by  their  request.  In  18tt8 
the  Big  Jim  Band  of  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  were,  by  their  request,  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office,  making  a  total  number  of  444  Indians  in  my 
charge— 184  Shawnee  and  260  Kickapoo. 

The  Kickapoo  are  known  as  '*  Kicking*'  and  '*  Progressiye "  Kickapoo,  the  kick- 
ing band  numbering  three-fourths  of  the  tribe  and  haying  a  woman  chief. 

At  the  time  I  tooE  charge  of  these  different  bands  they  were  in  a  state  of  want 
and  disaffection,  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  Qovemment  to  compel  them 
to  take  allotments  of  land  in  severalty. 

The  Mexican  Kickapoo  Indians,  who  Include  all  the  Kickapoo  Indians  in  Okla- 
homa, and  who  were  considered  the  meanest,  least  ciyilized,  and  most  worthless 
of  all  the  Indians  in  the  Territory  when  I  was  appointed  their  agent,  are  to-day 
the  most  progressiye.  From  worthless,  poyerty-stricken  idlers  they  haye  become 
successful  tillers  of  the  soil.  While  they  had  nothing  then  and  lived  in  the  tra- 
ditional Indian  village,  were  opposed  to  education  andliad  in  the  most  determined 
way  refused  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  their  allotments,  they  now 
have  good  homes  erected  upon  their  individual  lands,  with  large  fields  and 
orchards,  and  their  fields  of  cotton,  com,  and  wheat  are  better  fenced  and  culti- 
vated than  those  of  their  white  neighbors. 

The  object  for  which  Congress  has  made  gratuity  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port and  civilization  of  Inaians  is  gradually,  actually,  and  practically  being 
accomplished  here.  The  gratuity  appropriation  for  these  Indians  for  1900  was 
$13,000,  whicli  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  building  material,  mules, 
wagons  and  implements,  and  the  necessary  equipment  to  enable  the  Indians  to 
occupy  and  improve  their  allotments.  The  Kickapoo  are  now  living  in  content- 
ment and  upon  their  own  allotments,  their  country  is  practically  allunder  fence 
and  all  occupied  either  by  the  allottees  or  by  white  tenants,  who,  in  addition  to 
paying  a  cash  consideration,  are  making  valuable  and  lasting  improvements  upon 
the  land  they  occupy. 

The  condition  of  the  Shawnee  has  been  improved  during  the  year.  They  have 
made  new  fields  and  enlarged  their  old  ones,  and  would,  but  for  the  opposition  of 
their  chief.  Big  Jim,  be  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  their  condition  and  surround- 
ings. He,  however,  is  determined  to  move  his  people  to  Mexico,  and  has  in  the 
most  determined  way  opposed  an^  improvement  whatever  being  made  upon  the 
lands  that  have  been  assigned  to  his  baud.  He  is  now  somewhere  in  the  Repnhlic 
of  Mexico  seeking  a  location  with  the  intention  of  inducing  his  entire  band  to 
emirate  to  that  country.  These  Shawnee  are  naturally  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious, and  would  under  reasonable  conditions  read.ly  earn  their  own  support 
and  ask  for  no  further  aid  from  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  death  rate  among  the  Indians  this  year  has  been  very  light,  there  having 
been  more  births  than  deaths. 

During  the  month  of  March  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out  among  the 
Shawnee,  there  being  61  cases  of  a  malignant  form,  and  while  the  white  people 
living  among  and  adjoining  the  Indians  were  fatally  afiiicted  with  the  same  dis- 
ease, not  a  slni^le  Shawnee  died.  No  physician  or  nurses  were  employed,  no  medi- 
cine nor  subsistence  purchased,  and  the  total  expense  to  the  Government  on 
account  of  smallpox  among  the  Shawnee  was  the  employment  of  a  guard  at  the 
rate  of  $*2  per  day  for  fifty-two  days,  who  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  Indians  at  home  as  much  as  possible  and  preventing  the  further  spread  of 
the  disease.  I  went  among  them  personally,  directing  the  afflicted  how  to  care 
for  themselves  and  urging  the  importance  of  proper  diet  until  they  should  thor- 
oughly recover  from  this  loathsome  disease. 

I  desire  in  this  report  to  be  emphatic  upon  one  point  and  to  state  that,  after  five 
years  of  constant  and  energetic  labor  among  the  Indians  and  many  years  of  c>are- 
f  ul  observation,  the  redempton  and  preservation  of  the  Indian  people  can  come 
only  through  labor  and  industry;  ana  I  desire  to  impress  upon  all  i^rsons  inter- 
ested in  Indian  progress  that  no  money  should  ever  be  paid  to  mm  unless  he 
shall  first  have  earned  it,  and  that  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  should 
be  expendeil  for  him  in  the  purchase  of  his  actual  necessities,  and  not  be  paid  to 
him  be  gambled  and  dissipated  away. 
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I  desire  to  thank  the  Departmeot  for  its  prompt  attention  and  cordial  snpport 
rendered  me  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Mabttn  J.  Bbntlet, 
Aaaistant  Special  United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  GoMMiBSiONSB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


BBPOBT  OF  AGENT  FOB  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

OsAGB  Agbncy,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  August  flj  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Osage  Agency, 
OUa..  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1900. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  May  22, 1900,  succeeding  William  J.  Pollock, 
who  resigned  May  1, 1900. 

The  Orage  Agency  comprises  the  Osage  and  Kaw  tribes  of  Indians  and  their 
respective  reservations. 

The  Kaw  Beservation  has  an  area  of  about  100,000  acres,  and  is  located  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  north  and  west  of  the  Osage  Beservation. 
The  Kaw  Agency,  in  charge  of  a  clerk,  is  located  at  the  extreme  south  end  of 
the  Kaw  Beservation,  on  high  ground  heavily  timbered,  and  1  mile  from  the 
Arkansas  Biver  and  on  the  banks  of  Little  Beaver  Biver,  the  most  sylvan  spot  in 
the  Indian  service;  15  miles  east  of  Kildare,  Okla.,  the  shipping  point  for  agency 
freight;  and  35  miles  west  of  Pawhuska,  the  seat  of  the  Osage  Agency. 

The  Kaw  tribe  now  numbers  129  males  and  88  females,  of  which  97  are  full-bloods 
and  120  mixed  with  white. 

The  Kaw  Boarding  School  has  a  capacity  for  44  children,  although  the  enroll- 
ment for  the  past  year  was  62,  with  an  average  attendance  of  50.  I  refer  to  the 
able  report  of  the  clerk  in  charge  for  full  and  farther  information  relative  to  this 
agency  and  school. 

The  Osage  Beservation,  about  1,400,000  acres  in  area,  was  purchased  of  the 
Cherokee  by  the  Osage  Indians,  and  the  land  is  held  by  the  tribe  in  common.  It 
is  situated  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  south 
by  the  Creek  Nation,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arkansas  Biver. 

Topography. — The  reservation  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  whose  gen- 
eral course  is  southeast.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  reservation  is  mostly 
prairie  land,  with  occasional  patches  of  timber,  rolling  and  undulating,  given 
mostly  to  cattle  ranges.  The  western  portion  along  the  Arkansas  Biver  is  almost 
entirely  crimen  to  agriculture,  and  these  oottom  farms  are  famous  for  their  immense 
crops.  In  the  central  and  eastern  parts,  especially  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  reservation,  the  ground  is  very  broken,  and  in  places  mountainous. 

PaitorM. — Under  the  direction  of  Special  United  States  Indian  Agent  Gilbert  B. 
Pray,  the  lands  of  this  reservation  have  been  largely  thrown  into  cattle  pastures, 
each  pasture  having  been  carefully  surveyed  by  competent  engineers,  and  an 
excellent  map  of  the  Kaw  and  Osage  reservations  made,  showing  the  location  of 
14  pastures  on  the  Kaw  Beservation,  with  a  net  acreage  of  71,966  acres,  and  184 
pastures  on  the  Osage  Beservation,  with  a  net  acreage  of  819,934  acres.  These 
pastures,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the  cattle  markets,  their  richness  in  grass 
and  abundance  of  clear,  clean  vrater,  find  a  ready  rental,  and  are  eagerly  sought 
by  the  cattlemen  of  Texas  and  the  West.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  Texas 
stock,  as  they  break  the  long  haul  from  that  State  to  the  markets. 

Prodneti.— Com  forms  the  principal  crop  of  this  reservation,  as  it  is  the  most 
profitable  by  reason  of  the  almost  limitless  demand  of  the  stockmen  to  feed  for  the 
early  spring  markets.  The  entire  crop  raised,  amounting  to  about  500,000  bushels 
yearly,  is  consumed  on  the  reservation,  and  an  average  price  of  25  cents  per  bushel 
18  paid.  Next  to  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hav  form  the  principal  products. 
BUu^berries,  plums,  pecans,  and  strawberries  are  abundant  in  a  wild  state.  The 
cultivation  of  fruit  includes  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes,  and,  although 
limited,  shows  excellent  results  and  marks  this  as  preeminently  a  fruit  country. 
It  will  be  my  purpose  in  every  way  to  encourage  the  Indians  under  my  charge  to 
set  out  fruit  trees  of  good  varieties  and  to  prepare  orchards  and  vineyards  on  what 
they  ultimately  expect  to  make  their  home  place. 

Omaw.— Deer  still  abound  in  unfrequented  portions  of  the  reservations,  being 
quite  plentiful.  Wild  turkeys,  praine  chickens,  quail,  squirrels,  of  the  gray  and 
tooc  variety,  plover,  snipe,  and  ducks  in  season,  are  quite  abundant,  and  afford  the 
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Indians  ample  opportunity  to  apply  their  time  profitably  daring  the  open  season 
in  their  favorite  pastime  of  hunting.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the  numerous  streiunB. 
The  most  numerous  are  cat,  black  and  rock  bass,  perch,  and  buffala 

FoiMti. — Forests  cover  about  one-quarter  of  the  area  of  this  reservation.  Along 
the  river  banks  walnut,  oak,  Cottonwood,  and  sycamore  grow  in  considerable 
number  and  fair  size.  The  largest  known  black-walnut  tree  was  cut  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Big  £<lk  Creek  and  the  Arkansas  River  for  exhibition  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. Back  from  the  streams  the  timber  is  generally  black  jack,  post  oak,  and 
hickory,  valueless  except  for  firewood  and  fence  posts. 

Populatum.— The  Osage  tribe  numbers  1,788  persons,  of  which  number  894  are 
males  and  889  females.  Of  these  409  males  are  above  18  years  of  age  and  JH)! 
females  are  above  14  years  of  age.  There  are  514  children  of  school  age  belonging 
to  the  tribe  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years.  The  following  recapitulation 
gives  the  number  and  ages  of  full-blood  and  half-breed  Osage  Indians,  the  full- 
bloods  numbering  866,  and  the  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods  917  persons: 


Kftlesaboye  18  vean 

Females  above  U  years 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 

Mfdes  all  aipes 

Females  all  ages 

Indians,  Osage  blood 


Pull- 

Half. 

bloods. 

breeda 

240 

160 

281 

29C 

205 

aw 

437 

457 

428 

460 

806 

917 

TotaL 


400 
601 
514 
804 


1,783 


The  census  of  this  tribe  in  1880  shows  1,754  full-bloods  and  270  half-breeds, 
showing,  within  one  decade,  a  decrease  of  51  per  cent  in  the  full-bloods  and  an 
increase  of  276  per  cent  in  the  half-  breeds. 

Schools.— This  agency  contains  four  boarding  schools.  The  Osage  Boarding 
School,  located  at  Pawhuska,  with  a  capacity  to  care  for  180  pupils,  tiie  grounds 
containing  about  40  acres,  has  the  following  excellent  stone  buildings:  One  school 
building,  one  boys'  dormitory,  one  girls*  dormitory,  one  boiler  house,  and  a  bam; 
also  a  hospital,  and  a  residence  for  the  engineer,  which  are  frame  buildings.  The 
campus  is  especially  larse  and  well  cared  for. 

The  Kaw  Boarding  School,  located  at  the  Kaw  subagency,  has  a  capacity  for 
44  pupils.  This  school  building  is  frame,  but  the  dormitory  is  a  fine,  large  atone 
building,  located  in  a  natural  oak  forest. 

The  St  John  and  St.  Louis  are  contract  schools  (Catholic) ,  occupying  large  stone 
buildings  and  well-kept  yards  and  gardens.  The  capacity  of  each  school  is  about 
60  pupils.  The  Osage  and  Kaw  children  have  attended  school  the  past  season  as 
follows: 

Oaage  children. 


Osage  Boarding  School 

Cwisle,  nonresident,  boarding 

Ponca  City,  Okla. ,  public 

Pawhuska,  Okla,  private 

Tulsa,  Ind.  T.,public 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. .  nonreservation 

Winfield,  Kans. ,  public 

Oak  Grove,  Kans. ,  public 

Wichita,  Kans. ,  public 

Salsberry,  Mo.,  public 

Chelsea.  Ind.  T.,  public 

Olathe,  Kans, ,  public 

Pawnee.  Okla.,  public 

Sedan,  Kans..  public 

Snringfeld,  Mo. ,  public 

Elgin.  Kans..  public 

SaTina,  Kans.,  public 

Haskell  Institute,  nonreservation, 

boarding 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  nonreservation, 

boarding 

Lexington,  Mo.,  public 

Salt  Creek,  day  school 

Washington,  D.  C. ,  reform 

St.  Louis  Boarding  School 


165 

29 

37 

11 

10 

3 

4 

6 

4 

4 

1 
o 

1 

6 
1 
3 
1 

6 

1 
1 
4 
1 
67 


St.  John  Boarding  School 46 

Cedarvale,  Kans. ,  public 12 

Caney,  Kans.,  public  10 

Waggoner,  Ini  T. ,  public 9 

Maple  City,  Kans., public 2 

Newkirk,  Okla.,  public 2 

Chautauqua,  Kans.,  public 4 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  public. 8 

Brookfield,  Mo.  .public 1 

Arkansas  City,  ^iis. ,  public 1 

Olathe,  Kans.,  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitute    1 

Colorado  City,  Colo. ,  public    2 

Revard*s  school,  Osage  Nation 6 

Leavenworth,     Kans.,     Catholic, 

boarding 8 

Bartles ville,  Ind.  T. ,  public :  _ .  5 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. ,  University 1 

Chilocoo,  nonreservation,  boarding  6 

Lincoln  Institute,  Pa 8 

Perry,  Okla,  public 1 

Sand  Creek,  day  school 2 

Total 488 
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Kaw  children. 


Chilooco,  nonreservatioii,  boarding      8 
Total 69 


Kaw  Boarding  School 55 

Ponca  City,  public 1 

Topeka,  Keuis.,  pnblic 5 

Haskell  Institute,  nonreservation, 

boarding 5 

Custom  and  ooitame.— The  full-blood  Osage  arestill  blai««cet  Indians,  living  asnear  as 
can  be  to  their  old  customs  and  traditions.  The  younger  generation  are  gradually 
breaking  away  from  the  customs  of  their  elders,  but  in  so  doing  invite  their  censure, 
ridicule,  and  very  frequently  severe  punishment.  The  girls  returning  from  school 
readily  five  way  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and  don  leggings  and  blankets. 
Now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  one  of  the  girls  rebels  and  continues  the  school 
dress.  Among  the  boys,  however,  each  year  marks  a  decided  progress.  Some  of 
them  returning  to  the  camps  to  their  elders*  wishes  habituate  themselves  VTith  the 
^ee  string  ana  its  accouterments,  but  a  majority  adhere  to  their  citizens'  cloth- 
mgand  find  the  ways  of  civilization  more  congenial. 

The  full-bloods  nearly  all  maintain  a  country  home  and  a  camp  home.  Their 
country  house  is  usually  a  good  substantial  house  on  their  farm,  well  adapted  for 
winter  quarters  to  protect  them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Their 
camp  or  town  house  is  cheaply  and  loosely  built,  and  permits  ventilation  from  all 
sides.  This  is  where  they  pass  the  hot  months  of  summer,  indolently  rolled  in 
their  sheet  or  blanket,  quietly  '*  sleeping  the  hours  away,"  or  engaged  in  a  game 
of  poker,  at  which  they  are  aaepts.  Their  farms  are  all  worked  oy  white  lessees 
for  either  cash  or  crop  rental,  and  the  Indian's  sole  concern  is  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  white  tenant  or  tenants,  and  to  maintain  amicable  relations  and  credit 
with  his  trader,  to  whom  he  looks  for  his  subsistence. 

The  Osage  Indians,  although  rated  as  the  wealthiest,  are  certainly  tlie  most 
deeply  in  debt.  Besides  the  half  million  dollars  the  traders  of  the  reservation 
claun  as  due  them  from  the  Indians,  they  owe  nearly  as  much  more  to  banks 
and  business  houses  outside  of  the  reservation.  This  unrestricted  and  indis- 
criminate credit  which  has  been  extended  the  Indians  is  now  a  handicap  to  both 
debtor  and  creditor — ^the  creditor,  because  in  many  instances  uncollectible  ac- 
counts represent  his  total  assets,  which  seriously  affects  his  credit;  the  debtor, 
because  from  an  independent  customer  who  can  command  resx)ect  and  secure 
the  closest  and  best  prices,  he  becomes  a  suppliant  customer,  glad  to  secure 
rations  on  any  terms  and  at  any  price. 

Tribal  government — ^The  Osage  tribal  government  at  present  consists  of  a  chief 
and  assistant  chief.  By  order  of  the  Interior  Department  the  Osage  council  of 
fifteen  members  and  other  tribal  offices  were  abolished  during  April  and  May 
of  this  year,  it  appearing  to  the  Dex)artment  that  the  business  of  the  tribe  could 
be  more  econonucally  and  satisfactorily  handled  through  the  agency  office.  The 
Indians  manifest  great  interest  in  their  elections.  Their  love  for  office  is  equal 
to  and  even  greater  than  that  of  the  white  man.  Every  vantage  ground  is  hotly 
contested  before  elections  and  the  defeated  candidates  invariably  institute  con- 
test proceedings  before  all  known  tribunals.  The  Indians  keep  well  informed  on 
aU  matters  relating  to  their  welfare  before  Ckmgress  and  the  Departments,  more 
so,  I  think,  than  any  other  equally  situated  community  of  people. 

Intemperanoe. — ^Fire  water  still  holds  first  place  as  a  curse  to  these  Indians.  Some 
are  exempt  from  its  evil  infiuences,  but  the  great  majority  love  it  dearly  and  will 
make  almost  any  concession  to  obtain  it.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  stamp  out  this  evil.  Forty-nine  cases  have  been  prosecuted 
against  whisky  peddlers,  of  which  12  were  dimissed,  1  case  is  pending,  and  36 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  varying  from  sixty  days  to  five  years,  and  were 
fined  in  addition  to  pay  amounts  ranging  from  $1  to  |500.  Owing  to  the  excellent 
police  service  on  this  reservation,  the  **  boot-legger  "  and  *'  introducer  "  of  whisky 
18  sure  to  be  eventually  apprehended  and  pimished.  The  proximity  of  civilization, 
with  its  attendant  grogshops,  is  the  hardest  situation  to  handle  and  causes  90 
per  cent  of  the  trouble  witn  the  inebriated  Indians. 

The  mescal  bean,  a  product  of  Arizona,  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  opium,  is 
used  largely  by  the  Western  Indians,  and  is  being  introduced  by  them  to  their 
Eastern  brethren.  The  bean  is  used  in  a  reli^ous  observance,  making  the  use  of 
it  hard  to  suppress.  However,  efforts  are  bemg  made  to  suppress  its  use  by  In- 
dians under  the  charge  of  this  agency. 

Bevennet. — The  local  rules  of  TOth  the  Kaw  and  Osa^  require  male  noncitizens 
to  pay  a  permit  tax  of  $1  per  month.  Persons  authorized  by  the  Interior  Dex>art- 
ment  to  reside  upon  the  reservation,  employees  and  traders,  are  exempt  from  this 
tax.    Collection  from  all  others  js  vigorously  enforced. 
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SmanpooL — Though  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  prevailed  thronghoat  OUihoma 
Territory  during  the  winter,  a  prompt  and  enersetic  quarantine  eetablii^hed  by  my 
predecessor  materially  lessened  its  ravages  on  this  reservation,  coaly  two  lata  titles 
resulting.  Aside  from  this,  both  the  Osage  and  Kaw  Indians  have  been  geneiallv 
healthfnl,  at  least  so  far  as  their  method  of  living  and  lax  regard  for  hygiene  and 
sanitary  conditions  will  permit. 

I  herewith  submit  a  report  from  the  clerk  in  charge  at  the  Kaw  snbagency,  and 
also  one  from  ez-Snperintendent  S.  L.  Hertzog,  of  the  Osage  boarding  school. 

The  present  relations  are  amicable  and  friendly.  Strife  and  discora  have  given 
wav  to  an  earnest  effort  to  advance  the  conditions  of  the  reservation,  the  agency, 
and  the  Indians,  and  with  the  continued  support  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Indian  Office  I  confidently  expect  to  render  a  good  account  of  my  stewardship 
at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  vear. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  O.  A.  Mitschsr, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  OoMXissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affaibb. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  08AOE  SCHOOL. 

OSAGB  BOARDmO  SOHOOU 

Patdhtukay  Okla,,  June  30, 1900. 

Sir:  I  ha^e  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1900. 

The  school  is  located  on  a  sloping  projection  from  the  hJns  north  of  the  Tillage  of  Pawhnska. 
This  gives  the  grounds  an  ezoellent  natural  drainage,  which  is  still  farther  improved  by  a  good 
sewerage  system.  The  school  grounds  consist  of  about  20  acres.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  the  stone  conduits  for  the  steam  pipes  were  completed.  This  gaye  a  chance  to  make 
Improvements  on  the  school  yard  upon  nome  definite  basis.  Large  quantities  of  rock  were 
removed  and  broken  on  the  dnveway  and  considerable  soil  was  hauled  to  fill  up  around  theoon> 
duits  and  to  fill  the  low  and  uneven  places  in  the  yard,  but  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  that  line 
remains  undone. 

The  fence  at  the  northeast  of  the  grounds  was  rebuilt  and  painted,  an  addition  to  the  ice- 
storage  room  built,  the  engineer*8  house  painted,  part  of  the  boys'  building  painted,  and  the 
reservoir  repaired. 

The  improvements  needed  are  a  steam  laundry,  a  bakery  or  a  new  oven,  general  painting 
of  the  buildings,  stone  walks  from  the  school  building  to  the  boys*  building  and  the  hospital, 
and  a  shed  for  nogs  and  one  for  oattle  not  nrovided  for  In  the  bam. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  gooo,  especially  so  during  the  time  the  school  was  under 
quarantine.    One  pupil  died  during  the  year;  the  first  one  in  five  years. 

The  industrial  work  for  the  girls  consulted  of  exerdses  in  cooking,  housekeeping,  sewing,  and 
laundry  work.  In  work  in  the  kitchen  the  older  girls  learned  to  prepare  ordinary  meals,  to 
take  care  of  the  dining  room,  an^i  they  took  special  pride  in  baking  cake.  In  housekeeping  they 
took  care  of  their  own  rooms  aL  1  helped  to  take  care  of  the  dormitories  and  the  clothing.  In 
sewing  they  were  instructed  in  general  sewing*  patching  and  darning,  etc  Two  positions  of 
assistant  seamstress  having  been  abolished,  the  instruction  was  necesnarilv  more  restricted. 
During  the  year  2.(^5  articfes  were  made  in  the  sewing  room.  In  the  laundry  the  instruction 
was  mostly  confined  to  ironing,  as  the  girls  were  genexany  too  young  or  sickly  to  do  the  work 
at  the  washtub  or  the  machine. 

In  regard  to  willingness  and  capability  I  quote  the  following  from  the  matron^  report:  **I 
feel  assured  that  the  girls  are  gradually  beoominflr  neater  in  their  persons  and  habits,  more 
industrious  and  eage-*  to  learn,  and  only  require  willing,  sealons  tralimur  to  develop  the  Oasge 
girl  into  as  gfMd  ana  noble  a  woman  as  any  other  girl  with  the  same  nome  associations  and 
environment.'* 

The  industrial  work  of  tho  boyo  was  well  conducted.  Tliere  was  one  or  more  boys  detailed 
each  half  day  to  work  on  the  form;  but  the  main  effort  was  oonoentrated  on  the  garden.  The 
Industrial  teacher  assigned  separate  patches  for  cultivation  to  fourteen  boya  These  patches 
were  carefully  tended  and  the  boys  were  all  awed  the  disposal  of  nart  of  what  was  raised  as  an 
incentive  to  earnest  effort.  Twice  a  week  during  the  ronng  the  Industrial  teacher  gave  a  lee> 
son  to  the  older  boys  on  germination,  plant  life,  growth  oilplants,  etc.,  after  which  the  pupils 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  same  in  reality  and  actual  experience.  The  boys  also 
received  a  good  tndning  in  housework,  as  a  part  of  them  helped  regularly  to  take  care  of  their 
dormitories  and  building. 

The  garden  produced  an  abundanoe  of  vegetables  of  different  kinds  for  the  school;  large  qiian- 
tities  of  it  were  in  excess  of  what  could  be  used.  Cabbage,  tomatoes,  oom,  carrots,  and  fruit 
promise  welL    The  orchard  was  systematically  pruned,  thus  insurinjBr  a  better  quality  of  fruit. 

The  farm,  as  reported  in  former  years,  is  too  for  from  Uie  bam  to  obtain  results  in  accordance 


with  the  efforts  put  forth;  too  much  time  ic  nooessarily  occupied  inpaastng  to  and  fra  The 
farm  as  a  whole  u  in  much  better  condition  than  in  former  years.  The  wheat  and  oats,  while 
somewhat  injured  by  chhioh  bugs,  were  good  crops.  The  prospect  for  com  Is  good,  but  potatoes 
and  millet  are  a  failure. 

AU  necessary  repairs  were  made  by  the  carpenter,  and  considerable  painting  was  done  by 
hJm.  He  gave  InstmcUon  to  several  boys  in  these  Unes.  The  engineer  and  assistants  made  the 
usual  repairs,  took  up  and  replaced  the  steam  and  hot- water  pipes  in  the  conduits,  and  made 
about  IfiO  tons  of  ice. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  was  considerably  larger  than  the  previous  year.  The  enrollment 
was  180,  the  average  attendonos  149.  and  16  pupils  were  transferred  to  nooreservation  schools. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  it  was  found  that  for  the  good  of  the  school  an  extra  teacher 


was  needed, andupon  request  was  granted.  This  made  it  possible  to  grade  the  pupils  to  better 
•dvaniage.  Qood  work  was  done  in  the  dopartment  notwithstanding  several  changes  of 
teachera 

The  kindergarten  had  more  than  the  usual  number  of  pupils,  bat  br  faithful  and  determined 
effort  the  kindergartner  did  excellent  work,  and  those  that  attended  throughout  the  year  are 
well  prepared  for  primary  work.    Most  of  the  full  bloods  speak  English  readily. 
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The  music  tMusher'8  departineiit  had  three  different  teachers;  still  it  did  Rood  work.  Tlie 
iostmmental-mnsio  pnpils  showed  Interest  in  their  work  and  made  good  progress,  and  the  vocal 
cinowwi  made  a  good  showtng  in  their  class-room  work  and  in  the  closing  exercises  of  the  schooL 

The  evening  nonr  was  made  more  of  a  home  honr,  and,  with  the  exception  of  society  meeting 
evenings,  was  spent  at  the  respective  buildings  of  the  girls  and  the  boy&  In  Jannarr,  as  the 
main  inspiring  f  oroe.  the  industrial  teacher  organized  the  Osage  Literary  Society.  This  included 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  ad  vanoed  room,  with  a  few  others  that  were  elected,  ^ey  took  great 
interest  in  their  weekly  meetings,  and  by  the  close  of  school  different  members  performed  the 
oflScial  duties  with  ease  and  dispatch,  and  some  of  them  made  creditable  effort  in  debate,  as  well 
as  in  recitations  and  essays.  Once  a  month  an  open  meeting  was  held,  when  ^  the  employees 
and  pupils  were  invited  and  a  literary  and  musical  programme  was  rendered.  Once  a  week 
during  tho  winter  and  spring  months  an  impromptu  musical  entertainment  was  held  at  the 
girls'  building,  where  all  the  girls  and  usually  some  of  the  boys  assembled,  and  different  ones 
took  part  each  evening.  The  other  evenings  were  spent  in  the  respective  play  and  reading 
rooms  in  reading,  singmg,  dancing,  and  playing  of  various  games.  Oocaaioiially  socials  were 
given  at  the  buildings. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful  work  done  by  the  employees, 
without  whose  earnest  cooperation  success  would  have  been  impossible.    Thanking  you,  former 
Agent  William  J .  Pollock,  Special  Agent  O.  B.  Prav,  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  stead- 
fast support  given  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

&  L.  HsBTZOO,  Qti^perintendent. 

O.  A.  MiTSCHSB, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Pawhutika,  Olda. 


REPORT  OF  CLERK  IK  CHARGE  OF  KAW  SCHOOL. 

Kaw  Subaosnoy,  Okla.,  JulySS,  1900. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  I  submit  a  brief  report  of  Kaw  Boarding  School  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80. 1900. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good— no  deaths,  not  a  case  of  serious  sickness. 
Smallpox  was  epidemic  on  the  reservation  durmg  the  winter,  but  complete  isolation  saved  the 
school  a  visit  from  the  malady,  although  a  serious  case  developed  across  the  street,  within  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  boarding  building. 

Except  that  of  the  sewing  room,  the  domestic  branch  of  the  establishment  has  been  weU  and 
faithfully  managed,  the  heads  of  departments  working  in  harmony  to  one  common  end.  Good, 
healthful,  well-cooked  food  was  served  the  children  throughout  the  year.  To  this,  and  the  fact 
that  great  care  has  been  exercised  to  keep  the  children  dean  and  cleanly  habits  impressed  on 
them,  I  attribute,  in  a  large  measure,  the  unprecedented  healthf  ulness  of  the  school. 

That  part  of  the  work  In  care  of  the  industrial  teacher  and  farmer  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory, and,  in  my  Judgment,  the  employment  of  Indians  in  a  school  of  like  tribe  is  a  serious 
mistake. 

Cattle  and  hogs  belonging  to  the  school  are  in  fine  condition.  Pork  and  lard  sufficient  for  its 
needs  the  next  year  will  be  produced;  so,  also,  was  it  last  year. 

The  phjrsical  features  of  the  school  plant,  except  oommissaiT,  are  good.  New  fences  inclos- 
ing the  school  grounds  were  built  during  the  year  ended.  Board  walks  from  the  boarding 
building  to  the  schoolhouse  were  laid  in  a  substantial  manner;  also  to  the  closeta  All  the 
school  Duildings  have  been  recently  spouted  and  drain  tile  put  in  place.  Ma^y  minor  improve- 
ments have  b^n  made  by  the  school  force,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  02;  the  average  attendance,  60-I-. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  emcient  work  has  been  done  in  the  schoolroom.    Practical,  every- 
day-life work  has  been  given  the  pupils,  and  a  healthy  i^rogress  is  noted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  Robinson,  Clerk  in  Charge. 

O.  A  MiTSCHBR, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  PONCA.  PAWNEE,  OTO,  AND  OAKLAND 

AGENCY. 

PoNOA,  Pawnee,  Oto,  and  Oakland  Indian  Agency, 

Whiteagle,  Olda.,  August  Sly  1900. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  this 
agency. 

The  seyeral  tribes  of  Indians  under  my  charge  may  be  enumerated  as  foUowB, 
as  shown  by  the  census  taken  June  30, 1900: 

Ponca: 

Males  of  all  ages 281 

Females  of  all  ages 286 

666 

Children  of  school  age 168 

Pawnee: 

Males  of  all  ages 804 

Females  of  all  ages 846 

650 

Children  of  school  age 186 
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Oto: 

Males  of  all  ages 185 

Females  of  all  aires 187 


372 

Children  of  school  age 108 

Tonkawa: 

Males  of  aU  ages 28 

Females  of  all  ages 31 

59 

Children  of  school  age 11 

Total  number  under  my  charge.. 1,647 

Foiioa.~Some  progress  has  been  made  by  these  Indians  in  the  way  of  bnilding 
new  and  repairing  weir  old  houses.  I  have  encouraged  them  in  this  by  issuing 
lumber  to  those  who  deserve  it  and  in  assisting  in  the  purchase  of  such  further 
material  as  they  needed.  In  order  to  do  this  I  nad  to  use  my  personal  credit  in 
their  behalf,  but  I  can  say  for  the  Indians  assisted  that  they  promptly  paid  the 
debts  so  incurred.  Very  few  of  these  Indians  live  in  tents,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that 
all  will  have  habitable  houses  in  another  vear.  These  people  will  bn^  expeufliye 
carriages,  harness,  and  implements  and  allow  them  to  lie  out  of  doors  m  all  kinds 
of  weather,  i  am  endeavoring  to  have  them  build  suitable  shelter  for  their  stock, 
carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  as  the  losses  on  this  kind  of  property  on  account  of 
exposure  to  the  elements  are  very  great. 

On  the  Ponca  Reservation  there  are  now  in  force  410  leases  of  allotted  lands,  125 
are  before  the  Department  for  action,  and  42  are  in  this  office  ready  for  transmit- 
tal. Nearly  all  of  those  before  the  Department,  and  those  now  in  the  office,  are 
renewals  of  old  leases,  and  are  written  for  about  double  the  former  consideration. 
During  thefiscral  year  ending  June  30, 1900, 1  collected  and  disbursed  about  $30,000 
on  account  of  these  leases,  and  I  estimate  that  this  fiscal  year  will  show  an  increase 
in  these  receipts  of  $15,000. 

Ow.— Very  uight  progress  is  being  made  by  this  tribe.  They  are  building  some 
new  houses  and  have  agreed  to  the  expenditure  of  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  25 
houses  for  the  younger  Ladians,  who  got  no  dwellings  when  the  tribe  was  settled 
in  Oklahoma.  I  submitted  plans  ana  specifications  some  time  ago,  but  no  action 
has  been  taken  thereon  by  the  Department;  and  I  fear  that  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season  before  work  can  be  commenced  the  Indians  who  are  to  have  these 
houses  will  be  compelled  to  live  in  tents  and  tepees  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  older  members  of  this  tribe  persist  in  living  in  camp,  allowing  their  houses  to 
stsnd  vacant,  and  I  am  using  every  means  in  my  power  to  break  up  this  practice. 

On  the  Oto  Reservation  there  are  now  in  force  73  leases  of  allotted  lands,  before 
the  Department  for  action  67,  and  a  number  of  others  will  have  to  be  written.  I 
estimate  that  not  less  than  350  leases  of  aUotted  lands  will  be  in  force  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  jrear.  Very  few  collections  and  no  disbursements  have  been  made  as 
yet  to  this  tribe.  The  proceeds  from  the  leases  approved  and  of  those  now  before 
the  Department  will  amount  to  about  $11,000  per  annum. 

Pawnee.— I  observe  no  material  progress  in  this  tribe.  They  work  less  from  year 
to  year.  Their  lease  money  and  annuities  amounts  to  about  $75,000  per  annum, 
which  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants,  and  relieve  them  from  doing  any 
labor  whatever.  They  seem  to  have  lost  all  former  habits  of  economy,  are  deeply 
in  debt,  and  become  an  easy  prey  for  lawyers  and  others,  who  manifest  such  an 
interest  in  their  affairs  that  tney  are  often  able  to  get  employment  from  them  in 
tiie  courts  on  trivial  matters  that  would  easily  adjust  themselves,  the  result  gen- 
erally being  that  when  the  settlement  is  made  most  of  the  labor  of  the  attorney 
consists  in  collecting  his  fee,  always  unreasonably  large,  no  other  service  worth 
mentioning  having  been  rendered. 

The  district  judge  at  Pawnee  during  a  late  session  of  the  court,  in  making  his 
charge  to  the  grand  jtay  took  occasion  to  use  the  following  language; 

I  haye  received  letters  from  partiM  saying  that  a  dereUctiofn  of  dntv  on  the  part  of  those  in 
eharge  of  the  Pawnee  Indians  in  the  suppression  of  gambling  among  tneee  Indians  U  evident. 
Ton  will  therefore  investigate  the  parties  in  charge  and  ascertain  what  steps*  have  lieen  taken 
to  suppress  gambling  amons  these  Indians  In  the  camp,  and  report  to  the  oonrt  your  findings, 
BO  that  a  report  maybe  maae  of  this  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  deem  this  an  unwarrantable  aspersion  on  the  administration  of  this  agency, 
and  if  a  report  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  judges*  instructions  is  made, 
I  shall  take  ^e  opportunity  to  resent  it.  These  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Pawnee  County,  Okla.,  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and 
do  not  reside  on  any  reeervation.    No  police  officer  is  provided  by  the  Depart- 
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xnent,  nor  is  there  an  Indian  court  at  this  sahagency,  and  the  remarks  of  the  conrt, 
if  justifiable  at  all,  are  applicable  to  its  own  officers  only. 

Of  the  Pawnee  allotments,  there  are  now  in  force  840  leasee;  83  are  before  the 
Department  for  action.  The  totol  amonnt  of  lease  money  collected  and  disbursed 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  on  account  of  leased  allotments  to  the  Pawnees  was 
about  $22,000,  which  will  be  largely  increased  during  this  year  by  higher  rentals. 

TdiJaiwa.— These  Indians  live  about  20  miles  from  this  office,  and  are  looked  after 
by  a  farmer  in  charge.  He  reports  that  they  are  raising  some  produce,  and  taking 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  improving  their  habitations.  They  do  very  little  work, 
as  they  get  sufficient  money  from  annuities  and  leased  lands  to  keep  them  in  idle- 
ness. I  nave  utterly  failed  to  get  what  school  children  there  are  in  this  tribe  to 
attend  school.  I  withheld  the  annuity  money  from  those  who  had  children  of 
school  age,  pending  explicit  instructions  from  the  Department,  but  no  reply  was 
received  to  my  letter,  and  I  finally  paid  it.  No  amount  of  persuasion  would  pre- 
vail to  get  these  children  to  school,  and  I  presume  the  same  situation  will  confront 
me  tlds  year.  The  Tonkawa  have  now  57  leases  in  force;  13  are  before  the  Depart- 
ment for  action  and  4  are  in  the  office  ready  to  transmit  The  amount  of  lease 
money  paid  to  these  Indians  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  about  $9,000.  The 
increased  rentals  on  renewals  of  leases  will  make  this  amount  much  larger  during 
^e  present  fiscal  year. 

Leases  of  sllotmeati. — Summarizing  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in 
full  force  the  following  number  of  leases:  Ponca,  410;  Pawnee,  840;  Oto,  73;  Ton- 
kawa, 57;  total,  880.  Before  the  Department  and  in  the  office  ready  for  transmis- 
sion: Ponca,  167;  Pawnee,  88;  Oto,  67;  Tonkawa,  17;  total,  284;  grand  total,  1,164. 
Enough  more  will  probably  have  to  be  written  for  the  Oto  and  other  tribes  to 
increase  the  totid  number  likely  to  be  in  force  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  1,400. 

The  amount  of  labor  performed  in  examining  these  lands,  preparing  the  leases, 
collecting  and  disbursing  the  money,  is  simply  enormous.  It  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  perform  it  properly  with  the  clerical  labor  allowed  this  office,  and  I  think 
some  relief  should  be  afforded  me. 

I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  the  leasing  system  was  bad  for  the 
Indians,  and  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  change  my  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  change  should  be  made  in 
this  respect.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  are  entirely  com- 
petent to  do  their  own  business,  and  the  system  of  having  everything  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agent  only  tends  to  make  them  worthless  and  dependent.  I 
urgently  recommend  that  some  such  provision  as  the  following  be  incorporated  in 
the  the  next  Indian  bill: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  allow  each  Indians  to  attend  to  their  own  business  as  are 
in  his  ofylnion  competent  to  do  so,  tncdnding  the  control  of  their  aliotments.  provided  that  they 
may  not  sell  them,  or  lease  them  for  a  loo^r  period  than  one  year  at  a  time. 

Such  a  provision  would  gladly  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  progressive  younger 
Indians.  If  they  could  lease  for  a  share  of  the  crop,  they  would  have  something  to 
do  in  looking  after  it  and  seeing  that  the  land  is  properly  worked  so  as  to  get  the 
best  results,  while  the  receipt  of  cash  rent  only  does  not  require  them  to  look  after 
anjrthing  except  signing  receipts  and  spending  the  money.  This  method  would 
surely  afford  them  some  opportunity  to  leam  by  actual  experience  to  manage  their 
own  afbirs.  Under  the  system  now  in  vogue  they  are  becoming  more  helpless 
each  year. 

In  addition  to  this  I  will  at  the  proper  time  submit  a  list  of  such  Indians  as  desire 
it,  and  who  in  my  opinion  will  be  benefited  by  being  released  from  tribal  relations, 
recommending  that  they  be  given  their  share  of  the  money  standing  to  the  credit 
of  their  tribe  m  the  Treasury,  such  money  to  be  disbursed  in  three  or  five  annual 
installments  as  may  be  deemed  best,  and  thereupon  they  shall  cease  to  participate 
in  the  distribution  of  tribeA  money  or  goods.  The  payment  of  their  share  in  bulk 
will  enable  them  to  engage  in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  and  by  dividing  the 
amount  into  several  annual  payments  they  will  not  be  able  to  squander  it  M  as 
soon  as  received.  The  course  mdicated  above  followed  up  from  year  to  year  will 
gradually  eman<dpate  the  Indiims  and  throw  them  on  their  own  resources,  while 
the  present  system  only  tends  to  degrade  them  and  make  them  more  helpless.  I 
hope  the  Departaent  will  look  with  favor  upon  this  idea,  and  1  am  sure  tnat  with 
a  proper  effort  favorable  Congressional  action  can  be  had  on  both  the  propositions 
as  above  set  forth. 

Fundi  bahmging  to  orphan  dhUdrsa. — In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  instruction 
dated  August  80, 1899, 1  have  made  a  special  effort  to  preserve  the  funds  arising 
from  the  leased  allotments  of  orphan  children.  Legal  guardians  ( white)  having  the 
proper  qualifications  have  been  appointed,  and  &e  courts  at  my  request  have 
required  them  to  furnish  surety-company  bonds.     Heretofore,  in  a  number  of 
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cues,  IndiMie  were  appointed  who  simply  converted  the  money  to  their  own  om; 
i  shall  coDtlniiB  to  give  this  matter  m7  special  personal  attention. 

liqaoT  balBo.— Not  much  progress  can  be  reported  as  to  the  suppression  of  tbe 
liquor  tratBc.  Llijuor  is  eaMly  obtained  in  the  towns  adjoining  tne  reservations, 
and  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  prevent  the  sale  thereof.  Proeecntions  for  snob 
offenses  and  convictions  are  nnmerons.  but  they  seem  to  do  little  good.  One 
Pawnee  Indian  was  sent  to  tbe  penitentiary  for  selling  Honor  to  the  Indians  and 
one  Ponca  Indian  is  now  in  the  Federal  jail  for  bringing  liquor  onto  tbe  reaerva- 
Uon.  Tbe  Indian  oonrts  sentence  offenders  who  can  not  t>e  reached  in  the  Federal 
courts  to  pay  fines  and  perform  bard  labor,  and  when  all  Is  over  tbe  onlprits  get 
dmnk  at  the  first  opportnnity  just  the  same. 

■ohiMls. — The  schools  at  tbe  varions  agencies  have  done  good  work  during  tbe 
past  year.  The  superintendents  are  efficient,  well  liked  by  the  Indians',  andcon- 
aeqnentlT  have  been  able  to  keep  up  a  good  attendance.  A  general  statement  of 
the  conation  of  the  schools  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  saperintendents 
submitted  herewith. 

■snituy. — Tbe  health  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  good.  Tbe 
Pawnee  have  decreased  only  14  dnrlng  the  past  year,  which  is  a  great  improva- 
meut  over  former  conditions.  The  Ponca  have  aeoreased  1,  tbe  Oto  increased  8, 
tbe  Tonkawa  increased  8,  showing  a  decrease  of  all  tribes  of  4. 

~  "  —Two  field  matrons  are  authorized  for  this  agency— one  for  Ponca 


and  one  for  Pawnee.  Hra.  Hitcbell,  tbe  field  matron  at  Ponca.  resigned  daring 
tbe  Tear  1899,  and  tbe  position  was  left  vacant  the  remainder  of  tbe  fiscal  year  as 
I  did  not  deem  H  of  eomcient  benefit  to  tbe  Indians.    I  have  no  report  from  hw 


for  the  fraction  of  tbe  year  she  was  employed  here.    The  report  of  the  Pawnee 
field  matron  is  transmitted  herewith. 

These  poeitione  might  as  well  be  abolished  so  far  as  they  are  of  any  benefit 
except  to  tbe  incnmbent  who  draws  tbe  salary.  A  field  matran  to  be  of  any  use 
ebould  be  aUe  to  talk  th«  Indian  language  aa  she  can  not  possibly  do  any  good 
otherwise.  The  Indians  resent  the  coming  into  their  homes  of  these  employees, 
andtbelatterareonabletoexplain  to  them  their  pnrpoees  and  instnctfona  The 
resnlt  Is  dissension  and  disoora  In  tbe  homes  of  the  Indiana.  Tbe  field  for  labor 
is  good,  and  an  effldentemployBe  who  can  understand  and  talk  the  language  could 
do  much  good.  The  preeent  field  matrons  at  Ponca  and  Pawnee  are  the  wives  of 
the  missionaries,  who  draw  a  salary  from  their  church  organization  (the  Hetho- 
diBtEpisoopal).andof  coarse  tbe  field  matron's  salary  is  quite  a  help. 

&idiaa  naniagsa — The  agent  sbonld  have  authority  to  issue  licenses  and  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony  on  Indian  reservations,  and  marriages  so  oontracted  should 
be  as  binding  as  if  performed  under  territorial  laws.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
improve  the  morals  of  Uie  Indians,  prevent  much  debauchery,  and  fix  the  status 
of  tbe  Indian  children.    Unch  confnsloa  will  ensue  in  tbe  near  future  In  settling 

and  detennininginhar" '""  '"  '"" .  — -. —  -•  t_3. , 

For  any  further  infon 
ponying  this  report 

The  census  of  the  several  tribes  is  forwarded  under  separate  cover. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  .Tbnskn, 
UniUd  Slatea  Indian  Agent. 

Tbe  ComiissiONEK  of  Indiah  Attaibs. 
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t  aeTeral  bnndred  dollan  annually  which  ww 
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formerly  expended  in  haying  all  sapplies  hmaled  by  team  from  Wldteaicle,  a  distance  of  40 
mOes. 

Bvildinss.— The  plant  consists  of  eight  boildings.  The  girls'  building  is  a  large  stone  stractnre 
with  frame  annex*  all  with  two  floors.  Here  are  located  the  schoolrooms  and  chapel,  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  girls'  dormitories,  bathroom,  and  lavatories.  This  building  is  old  and  dingy, 
with  dark  rooms  and  passages.    It  is  now  being  repainted  inside  andpartly  replastered. 

The  boys'  building  is  a  beautiful  stone  edifloe  with  three  floors.  The  basement  is  in  bad  con- 
dition. A  floor  Is  Uud  about  2  feet  from  the  earth.  The  space  under  this  floor  is  without  Tentl- 
lation,  and  la  wet,  musty,  and  unhealthf  uL  The  kindergarten  room  was  located  in  this  base- 
ment. Early  last  spring  every  member  of  the  kindergarten  class  and  the  teacher  were  sick 
simultaneously.  Another  room  was  provided  and  the  trouble  ceased  at  once.  I  have  reported 
on  the  condition  of  this  basement  before,  and  recommended  that  a  cement  floor  be  put  down. 
The  walls  of  this  building  are  cracked.  I  do  not  consider  it  unsafe,  but  the  cracks  are  widening. 
It  should  be  examined  by  an  architect  at  onoe  and  measures  taken  for  its  repair. 

A  commissary  and  shop,  laundry,  two  bams,  crib,  wagon,  and  cow  sheds  are  the  remaining 
buildinsB.  All  are  frame  structures  in  fair  repair.  One  bam  will  be  reshlngled.  The  roofs  of 
all  builoings  should  be  renalnted. 

The  water  system  has  oeen  very  unsatisfactory,  the  supply  being  pumjied  by  wind  power, 
which  is  irregular  and  inconstant  Thanks  to  your  efforts  and  the  generosity  of  the  Depart- 
ment, a  new  gasoline  engine  has  been  allowed,  together  with  material  for  increasing  the  height 
of  the  tank,  when  these  Improvements  are  instituted,  the  many  inconveniences  resulting  from 
an  inadequate  water  supply  will  cease  to  exist. 

Improvsmsnta^A  sewer  sirstem  is  an  absolute  necessity  at  this  schooL  The  cesspools  under 
the  outhouses  are  an  nnbcM^ble  nuisance  and  a  serions  menace  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  and 
employees.  These  vaults  have  not  been  cleaned  for  two  years.  Natural  advantages  make  the 
laymg  of  a  sewer  a  very  easy  matter.  The  drainage  of  the  school  site  west  toward  Black  Bear 
Creek  is  excellent,  the  fall  beingl  foot  in  a  distance  of  15  feet.  Kinehundredfeetof  8-inch  vitrified 
tiling  for  the  main,  with  400  feet  of  4-inch  tiling  for  laterals,  all  to  be  properly  laid,  will  greatly 
improve  the  sanitation  of  this  school.  Such  a  system  wUl  carry  to  the  creek  900  feet  west  of 
the  school  buildings  all  sewage  from  kitchen,  laundry,  bathrooms,  and  outhousea  The  labor 
of  instituting  this  system  can  be  performed  by  school  and  agency  force. 

Neither  ^he  kitchen  nor  bakery  are  properly  equipped.  The  range  is  old,  worn,  and  ineffl- 
dent.  Tne  tank  for  heating  water  is  worn-out.  The  oven  in  the  bakery  should  be  replaced  by 
a  new  one. 

Solioolroom  work.— The  Pawnee  children  are  active,  intelligent,  and  obedient.  They  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  boarding-school  life,  and  respond  to  the  efforts  of  their  instructors.  They 
are  not  healtiiy.    Some  form  of  tuberculosis  afflicts  many  of  them. 

The  work  in  the  schoolrooms  has,  in  the  main,  been  satlsftoiCtory.  Besides  the  usual  school- 
room training,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  business  accounts,  use  and  value  of  money, 
and  making  change,  care  of  health,  morals  and  manners,  etc.  An  exhibit  of  the  schoolroom 
and  industrial  work  sent  to  the  Charleston  meeting  received  the  commendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools. 

ladnstrial  traiaiac.— The  Industries  connected  with  housekeeplns  in  all  its  branches  are  taught 
the  girls.  Great  care  is  taken  to  fit  them  for ''  home  makers.^'  Special  classes  in  cooking,  bak- 
ing, dairying,  and  dress  cutting  and  fitting  are  maintained.  Details  of  girls  are  reqalred  to 
Srepare.  cook,  and  serve  meals  at  table  untlTthey  do  it  well.  Classes  are  kept  under  the  Instruc- 
ion  of  tne  seamstress  until  they  areprofident  in  dressmaking.  Details  in  these  dssses  are  not 
changed  monthly.    Fine  sewing,  embroidery,  and  fancy  work  receive  attention. 

For  the  boys  agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  At  the  suggestion  of  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright, 
an  agricultural  club  was  formed  among  the  older  boys.  Cme  acre  was  divided  equidly  among 
ten  of  them,  each  boy's  section  being  marked  by  numbered  stakes.  I  furnished  garden  seed, 
plants,  etc.  The  boys  were  to  do  tbe  work  and  give  me  one-fourth  of  the  crop  as  rent.  They 
were  to  have  a  team  and  wagop  to  haul  their  produoe  to  market  A  prise  was  offered  for  the 
best  garden.  The  boys  assisted  the  industrial  teacher  and  farmer  in  preparing  and  planting 
the  school  garden  and  received  instruction  and  training  which  they  immediately  put  to  practf 
cal  use  on  their  own  grounds.  They  were  required  to  labor  in  the  school  garden  and  on  the  farm, 
and  were  given  time  to  care  for  their  own  crop. 

Their  interest  was  intense  and  their  work  excellent.  They  would  often  leave  the  playground 
after  supper  to  hoe  and  cultivate  their  cropa  But  one  boy  among  the  ten  failed  to  produce  a 
good  crop.  He  became  somewhat  Indolent  and  as  no  force  had  been  used  to  compel  any  of  them 
to  take  part  in  the  experiment,  or  to  keep  them  interested  and  at  work,  I  thought  It  best  to 
allow  him  to  fail  rather  than  to  force  him  to  care  for  his  section.  The  other  boirs  became  dis- 
gusted at  his  conduct  and  pointed  with  scorn  at  Us  weedy  patch  of  inferior  vegetables.  The 
smaller  boirs  and  many  of  the  girls  were  interested  in  the  ^*  boys'  garden  "  and  asked  to  visit  it 
and  see  the  crops. 

Large  quantities  of  garden  vegetables  were  produced.  The  discouragement  came  in  market- 
ing the  crop.  The  market  was  soon  stocked.  Their  garden  was  as  early  as  that  of  the  regubu' 
truck  farmers,  but  the  latter  were  ^ven  tbe  advantage  by  the  merchants  at  Fawnee.  Only  a 
small  portion  was  sold.  I  authorized  the  boys  to  give  to  their  parents  what  they  could  not  sell, 
which  was  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop.  They  were  all  well  pleased  ana  asked  permis- 
sion to  *'  try  again ' '  next  year.  Their  parents  expressed  inride  and  satuf  action  in  their  ohll^^en's 
undertaking. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  experiment  and  believe  that  much  permanent  good 
was  accomplished.  Each  boy  saw  the  results  of  faithful  labor.  The  one  partial  failure  supplied 
an  example  for  contrast  between  the  results  of  indolenoe  and  energy.  I  shall  repeat  the  experi- 
ment next  season  and  Instruct  the  boys  in  marketing  from  house  to  bouse,  thus  giving  them 
business  experience  that  will  benefit  them  throughout  life. 

I  take  pride  in  informing  you  of  the  suooess  of  our  main  Industrv— agriculture.  In  all  our  farm 
work  the  schoolboys  take  an  important  part  In  fact,  without  their  nelp  a  farm  of  the  magni- 
tude of  ours  could  not  be  successfully  operated,  as  we  cultivate  170  acres.  The  force  of  em- 
ployees are  ably  assisted  by  the  boys,  who  are  thus  taught ''  to  do  by  doing. "  We  have  produced 
on  farm  and  in  garden- 


Wheat bushels..  1,386 

Cora do....  1,500 

Oats do.—     280 

Onions do-...     140 

Parsnips do 50 

Tomatoes do 128 

Potatoes do....     100 


Hay...... tons..       40 

Cowpeas bushels..       80 

Popoom do....      80 

Turnips do....       40 

I'Saches do....       26 

Orapes pounds..  1,000 


Cab 


Mge 


.heads..  8,000 
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We  bare  eannod  TSO  qiiBrta  ol  Uoiutoea,  XBO  qturu  ol  peaches.  Dude  SB  saUou  at  srape  Jelly, 
and  have  salted  1€0  aalloaa  ot  oncnmber  pickles.  We  dov  hsTs  sntHclant  cabbuo  to  niaka  i 
bamlB  <rf  ■Bnerkrant.  Tbese  artlcleB  will  dlrarslf y  the  ration  and  will  be  bealthfnT  and  palata- 
ble additions  to  oar  tood  anptily. 

BiMk.— We  have  1  males.  S  horses,  K  bead  ot  cattle,  and  TO  head  ot  hogs  and  pigs.  With  the 
exception  ot  one  tMun  of  males,  the  work  stock  ia  excellent.  The  cattle  are  an  Inferior  lot.  Jer- 
nev  bnllH  have  been  a»d  antll  tho  herd  CaioHlnta  of  a  Bet  ot  mon^treU  nnBt  tor  beet  and  ot  very 
iDEorior  dairy  qnalltiea.  Yonr  pnrchaaeof  a  Dorham  bnU  to  head  the  herd  will  greatly  improTO 
thaqoallty  ot  tne  stock.  The  bogs  are  not  as  good  as  tbey  HboQld  be.  Jodlcloos  selection  and 
breedlDB  will  ImproTe  them.    New  blood  shonld  b«  added  with  this  end  In  view. 

KiBjitniM.— Tbla  school  has  an  excellent  corps  of  employees.  With  a  sliutle  eioeptlon  In  the 
lndnstml,forcej  and  one  eicepticm  among  the  teachers,  their  work  and  oondact  la  commettdable. 

SttS 

Twol^wnee  Indians  were  employed  Id  the  school  when  I  took  charge.    My  siperience  with 

itodonbt  the  wisdom  ot  employing  Indians  In  the  Bcboolsamongtbelr  own  peo- 

k  bere  was  not  Hatlatactory.  and  they  failed  to  re^t  the  luflnenoe  of  relatives 


I  am  cralctnl  to  Hr.  W.  E 

Wh.  a.  Lioht,  Suptrlitleiutatt. 


and  anpport.   I  heartily  thank  yon 
direction. 
Very  reapecttnlly  snbmitted. 


«,  Vnittd  Slalti  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PONCA  SCHOOL. 
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The  laundry  1a  very  poo]%bnt  you  hare  already  formnlated  relief  for  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  coal  and  meat  honae.  The  top  of  the  main  building  is  in  a  poor  condition,  but  the  improTe- 
ments  now  authorized  will  give  room  for  all  the  pupils  that  the  Ponca  school  will  ever  hare. 

The  water  system  is  imperfect.  The  water  to  pumped  from  a  well  by  a  small  pump  and  wind- 
mill It  is  necessary  for  both  the  pump  and  the  windmill  to  work  perfectly  to  supply  the 
demand.  There  is  no  fire  protecticm  except  buckets,  barrels,  and  a  few  three-fourth-lnch 
hydrants  In  the  building.    The  pupils  are  given  a  fire  drill  once  a  week. 

There  is  no  sewerage.  The  aueenoe  of  flra  protection  and  sewerage  In  this  place  is  dangerous 
to  life,  health,  and  property. 

The  Indians  say  that  they  are  much  pleased  to  see  improvements  being  made,  and  like  for 
their  children  to  learn  how  to  do  such  work.  The  children  at  the  close  of  the  school  appeared 
to  be  happy  and  enjoying  good  health.  The  old  folks  were  contented  and  cheerful  The 
employees  are  earnest  ana  zealous.  Everyone,  from  the  agent  to  the  lowest  place  in  the 
school,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  worked  and  used  all  avidlable  means  to  make  the  school  a 
success.  With  such  energy  and  harmony  this  school  can  not  fail  to  make  great  progress  the 
coming  year. 

Thanldng  you,  the  Department,  and  the  other  school  employees  here  for  xwst  favors,  and 
hoping  the  future  will  be  as  well,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
very  respectfully, 

Gaspkr  Edwards,  Superintendent. 

J.  Jbnsbn,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OP  SQPEtflNTBNDENT  OP  OTO  SCHOOL. 

Oto  Boarding  School, 

Oto  8ub<igency^  Okla, 

Str:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Oto  school. 

School  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  September  with  76  pupils  In  attendance.  During  the  first 
week  6  more  entered.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  6  pupils  were  transferred  to  Chilooco  Train- 
ing School.  In  November  2  pupils,  who  had  been  away  from  the  reservation  up  to  that  time, 
came  in,  and  in  April  1  admitted  3  pupils  only  4  years  of  age  at  the  solicitation  of  their  parents. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  8<i,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  79^.  Every  child 
on  the  reservation  physically  able  was  In  school.  The  average  age  of  pupils  was  slightly  more 
than  8  years. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  recommend  and  urge  the  discontinuation  of  the  custom  hereto- 
fore practiced  of  transferring  very  young  pupils  to  the  training  schools.  When  children  of  14 
years  of  age  or  younger  enter  a  training  school  for  three  years,  their  time  expires  just  when 
they  are  of  an  age  to  receive  the  flrreateet  benefit  from  such  training  as  the  higher  schools  give, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  willing  to  reenter  for  another  term,  but  come  bock  to  the  reserva- 
tion, where  the  benefit  or  their  training  is  soon  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  were  kept 
in  their  reservation  school  until  about  17  years  of  age  and  then  transferred  to  a  training  school 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  I  believe  the  apparent  retrogression  of  returned  pupils  would  be  far  lees 
frequent. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  was  good  throughout  the  year,  one  case  of  typhoid  fever  contracted 
in  camp  and  an  epidemic  of  mumps  in  a  xmld  form  being  the  only  sickness  of  any  consequence. 

There  were  raised  at  tho  school  last  yecu"  1,400  bushels  of  com,  flS6  bushels  of  oats,  and  about 
40  tons  of  hay,  which  proved  ample  for  the  subsistence  of  the  stock.  The  prospect  that  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  feed  for  the  coming  winter  is  very  good. 

During  the  year  the  water  system  was  entirely  remodeled.  We  now  have  a  large  tank  upon 
a  85-foot  tower,  a  new  line  of  ^inch  pipe  between  the  tank  and  the  well,  which  iBl,8B0  feet  dis- 
tant and  across  Red  Rock  Creek.  In  place  of  the  windmlU  formerly  used  to  pump  the  water, 
we  now  have  a  4-hor8exK>wer  gasoline  engine. 

Ha«ds.— A  new  sewerage  sjrstem  should  bo  built  at  the  school  without  delay.  The  sewer  now 
in  use  is  inadequate  to  our  needs,  and  when  put  in  was  so  poorly  laid  that  we  are  constantly 
troubled  with  stoppages  and  breaks. 

The  bathing  system  is  also  very  poor  and  should  be  replaced  with  the  ring  system  of  baths. 
As  we  have  a  good  heater,  this  change  could  be  made  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  public  highway  now  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  school  plant  and  causes  great  discom- 
fort and  inconvenience  on  account  or  the  flying  road  dust,  and  also  prevents  doing  anything 
toward  making  the  surroundings  pleasant  and  subtly.  A  very  little  work  and  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  Red  Rock  Creek  will  take  the  travel  one-half  mile  west  to  the  section  line. 
This  being  done,  we  can  put  the  entire  plant  under  one  fence  and  can  tear  down  the  present 
division  fenoes,  which  are  at  best  very  unsightly. 

To  yourself,  for  the  courtesy  and  hearty  supxK>rt  shown  me,  and  to  the  employees,  who  have 
worked  loyally  and  faithfully  for  the  suooeas  of  the  Oto  school,  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent, 

J.  Jensen,  United  State*  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OP  PIELD  MATRON  AMONG  PAWNEES. 

Pawnee  Aoenoy,  July  «,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  making  my  second  report  as  matron  to  the  Pawnees. 

I  find  my  work  very  interesting.  I  now  have  won  their  confidence,  and  they  oome  to  megladly 
for  instruction  and  aid  vice.  I  find  them  affectionate  and  teachable,  very  fond  of  oommen&tion, 
and  very  much  afraid  of  being  ridiculed. 

They  are  surely  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and,  like  children,  they  will  follow  the  example  of 
those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  instances  the ''  civilization  '* 
that  surrounds  them  is  not  of  the  best;  so  in  mingling  with  the  ''white  man  *'  they  have  taken 
np  many  of  his  vioes.  and  in  consequence  we  have  many  evils  to  combat  that  would  not  be  found 
in  an  unallotted  reservation. 

Since  coming  among  them  my  object  has  been  to  teach  them  that  I  was  sent  to  be  their  helper 
and  guide;  that  1  am  ever  ready  to  assist  and  advise,  and  I  see  a  general  looking  up  in  many 
ways.   They  are  more  cleanly;  many  of  the  men  have  out  off  their  long  hair.    They  are  paying 
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more  atteDtion  to  the  marriage  tow.    Many  have  obtained  a  Uoenae  and  have  been  married  by 
a  minister  or  judge. 

Tbere  have  been  fewer  deaths  this  year,  bnt  many  hare  been  sick,  and  I  have  freqoently  been 
to  see  some  of  the  afflicted  ones,  ten  or  twelve  times,  assisting  in  preiMuIng  noarismng  food  and 
encouraging  them. 

The  Pawnees  wish  for  a  hospital  and  nurse  to  care  for  their  sick  ones,  which  would  be  a  wise 
provision,  as  many  do  not  have  proper  care  during  sickness.  There  are  several  blind  children 
that  should  be  plsoed  in  an  institution  for  educating  the  blind,  and  a  number  of  orphand  who 
should  be  wards  of  the  Ctovernment,  whose  annuities  should  be  held  in  trust  for  them  until  they 
have  graduated  and  are  ready  to  make  homes  for  themselves. 

We  have  held  services  almost  every  Sabbath  morning  during  the  year,  have  given  away  hun- 
dreds of  picture  papers  and  cards,  and  have  tried  to  exemplify  the  Gtolden  Bule. 

BespectfuUy  suDimtted. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Murrat,  Field  Matron. 

The  CoMMisBioNXR  OF  Inoiak  Affairs. 


BEPOBT  OF  AGENT  FOB  SAUK  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sauk  and  Fox  Aoenct,  Okla.,  August  Sl^  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Sank  and  Fox 
Agency  in  Oklahoma  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  SO,  1900. 

LoeatioiL — This  agency  is  located  on  a  160-acre  reseryation  6  miles  sonth  from 
Stroud,  Lincoln  County,  Okla.,  which  is  the  railroad  station  and  telegraphic  point, 
with  which  there  is  telephone  connection.  There  is  a  daily  mail,  with  passenger 
accommodations  between  this  agency  and  Stroud. 

The  Sank  and  Fox  Mission  Boarding  School  is  located  on  a  640-acre  reservation 
adjoining  the  agency  reservation  on  the  northeast. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  Boarding  School  is  located  on  a  476-acre  reservation  40 
miles  southwest  of  this  agency  and  1  mile  south  of  Shawnee,  Okla. ,  on  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad,  Shawnee  being  the  post-office  and  telegraphic  point, 
with  telephone  connections. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Mission  (contract  school)  is  located  65  miles  southwest  of  this 
agency  in  Pottawatomie  County,  Okla.  The  railroad  station  and  telegraphic  point 
is  Shawnee,  Okla.,  and  the  poet-office  address  is  Sacred  Heart,  Okla. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  different  tribes  under  this 
agency* 

Citizen  Potawatomi 1,722 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 647 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 626 

Children  between  6  and  16 449 

Absentee  Shawnee 500 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 158 

Females  above  14  years  oiage 187 

Children  between  6  and  16 164 

Sauk  and  Fox 467 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 129 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 146 

Children  between  6  and  16 106 

Iowa 90 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 23 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 82 

Children  between6and  16 36 

Total  number  of  four  tribes 2.788 

This  table  shows  a  decrease  of  40  in  the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribe  since  the  last  annual 
report,  the  decrease  being  the  result  of  the  smallpox  epidemic  and  a  gradual 
decrease  in  number  of  births  in  this  tribe,  a  condition  becoming  more  apparent 
each  year  among  these  people,  caused  principally  by  the  dissipation  of  the  men  and 
excessive  use  of  liquor. 

Indiaiia.— The  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  were  allotted  160  acres  of  land  per  capita  in 
1891,  80  acres  of  each  allotment  to  beheld  in  trust  by  the  Government  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  exempt  from  taxation,  the  remaining  80  acres  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  a  period  of  five  years,  exempt  firom  taxation,  with  the  privilege  of  a  longer 
term  at  the  request  of  the  tribe  and  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  aooordanoe  with  the  above  clause,  the  five-year  trust  period  was 
extended  to  fifteen  years,  thus  barring  sale  or  taxation  until  the  year  1906. 

Since  the  allotment  of  their  lands  tJiere  have  been  nearly  100  deatiis  among  the 
original  allottees.  This  has  placed  a  large  quantity  of  their  land  in  the  hands  of 
heirs,  who  are  unable  to  use  ft  to  advantage.  They  dispute  among  themselves  as 
to  their  respective  right  to  these  lands,  and  will  probably  ask  the  next  Congress 
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to  permit  them  to  sell  or  partition  the  lands  of  deoeased  allottees,  feeling  that  the 
relationship  can  be  better  settled  now  than  to  wait  nntil  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
five  years,  when  many  of  the  older  members  of  tiie  tribe  will  be  deadi  Other  deaths 
occnr  among  heirs,  thns  making  the  distribution  so  scattered  that  settlements  wiU 
be  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 

In  addition  to  their  lands,  the  Sank  and  Fox  Indians  have  on  deposit  with  the 
United  States  91,820,000,  drawing  5  per  cent  interest,  which  is  paid  to  them  semi- 
annually. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  last  Ck)ngre8s  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians 
are  permitted  to  draw  $50,000  of  their  surplus  land  money.  During  the  smallpox 
epidemic  their  houses  and  effects  were  destroyed  to  stamp  out  the  germ  of  disease; 
this  left  them  in  destitute  condition,  and  necessitated  a  large  payment  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  rebuild  and  furnish  their  homes. 

I  can  not  say  much  for  the  progress  of  the  males  of  this  tribe.  There  are  a  few 
of  them  who  are  making  good  citizens,  but  the  majority  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  are  very  worthless,  and  make  no  use  of  advantages  given  them.  They 
have  enough  monejr  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life,  are  not  compelled  to  work; 
hence  their  condition.  With  the  females  it  is  different;  they  get  little  monev 
except  from  their  labor.  The  schoolgirls  are  bright  and  good  workers  and  are  fill- 
ing manv  positions  in  the  service;  to  them  the  tribe  must  look  for  advancement. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  received  their  allotments  in  1890.  The  treaty 
specified  that  these  allotments  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  but  by  act  of  Congress  dated  August  15, 1894,  they 
are  permitted  to  sell  all  but  80  acres  of  each  allotment,  or,  if  they  are  nonresident 
of  this  Territory,  they  may  sell  the  whole  of  their  allotment  They  received  from 
40  to  820  acres  per  capita,  according  to  age  of  allottee  and  quality  of  land. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  receive  no  annuities;  they  depend  upon  rents  from  their 
lands  and  their  labor  for  support.  Many  of  them,  being  thrown  unon  their  own 
resources,  are  learning  the  value  of  money  and  its  use.  It  goes  hard  with  the  old 
members  of  the  tribe,  but  with  the  younger  portion  the  good  effect  is  apparent, 
and  they  are  seeking  employment  with  fair  success.  The  children  are  bright  and 
good  workers  and  are  becoming  proroerous. 

School  facilities  have  not  been  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  children,  but 
plans  are  now  under  way  to  add  to  the  school  plant  and  increase  the  capacity  to 
150pupils,  which  will  accommodate  all  their  children. 

Tne  Citizen  Potawatomi  Indians  have  received  their  allotments.  They  receive 
no  annuities  and  are  in  most  cases  self-supporting.  The  same  rules  govern  the 
aaXe  of  their  allotments  that  apply  to  the  Shawnee.  Many  of  them  have  sold  their 
land,  left  the  Territory,  and  are  engaged  at  all  trades.  Those  that  occupy  their 
lands  are  doing  well;  some  of  their  farms  far  excel  their  white  neighbors.  They 
are  the  most  progressive  Indians  under  this  agencv. 

The  Iowa  Indians  were  allotted  in  1891,  receiving  80  acres  per  capita.  Their 
lands  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  Oklahoma,  the  mcome  from  which,  together 
with  their  annuity,  affords  them  a  good  living,  with  the  result  that  none  of  them 
do  any  work.  They  spend  most  of  their  time  visiting  with  other  tribes.  Most  of 
ttiera  speak  English,  and  their  children  all  attend  school. 

LsMiiig. — ^There  are  now  on  the  records  of  this  office  680  farming  and  grazing 
leasee,  paying  an  annual  rental  of  from  1 5  cents  to  18. 25  per  acre.  The  lease  funds 
of  this  agency  amounted  to  $30,953.67  during  the  fiscal  year  1900.  This  amount 
will  be  much  increased  during  the  present  year,  as  there  are  many  more  acres  in 
cultivation.  The  old  leases  are  expiring,  and  new  leases  now  being  executed  will 
call  for  more  than  double  the  consideration  stipulated  in  old  contracts. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  character  and  value  of  improvements  to 
be  placed  on  Indian  lands.  The  cash  rental  has  been  so  high  that  lessees  could 
not  afford  to  put  much  money  into  the  improvements,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  the  Indian  has  a  good  bodv  of  land  in  cultivation,  but  the  buildings 
as  a  rule  are  worthless.  Constructed  only  for  temporary  shelter,  they  soon  go 
to  ruin.  This  has  been  a  source  of  much  complaint  during  the  past  year,  but 
all  new  leases  now  being  executed  will  look  more  to  this  part  of  the  contracts. 

This  office,  now  being  supplied  with  more  clerical  help,  will  be  better  able  to  look 
after  the  lease  work  and  the  interests  of  the  allottees. 

8s1m  of  Indian  lands. — Since  JiUy  1, 1899,  there  has  been  paid  to  Indians  through 
this  office  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  $47,898,  representing  the  sale  of  7,991  acres  of 
land  at  from  $2.50  to  $25  per  acre.  The  act  of  Congress  permitting  allottees  under 
the  act  of  1872  to  sell  the  lands  will  place  a  large  amount  of  good  land  upon  the 
market  that  will  bring  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre,  this  land  being  as  a  rule  in  a 
better  state  of  cultivation  than  other  allotments. 

The  Citizen  Potawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  are  the  only  tribes 
under  this  agency  permitted  to  sell  their  lands.    The  effect  of  these  sales  is  a  ques- 
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tion.  Some  of  the  Indians  make  good  nae  of  the  money  and  are  pntting  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  be  independent;  others  squander  it  in  drink  and  gambling. 
This  class,  noweyer,  never  will  amount  to  anything  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances and  are  sooner  or  later  brought  to  realize  that  they  must  work  for  them- 
selves.   They  serve  as  an  example  to  others  not  to  be  so  profligate. 

SmaUpoK.— Thirty-four  cases  of  smallpox  were  treated  at  this  agency  during  the 
fiscal  year  1900,  82  being  in  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school  and  2  at  Stroud,  Okla. 
No  deaths  occurred  and  the  spread  of  disease  prevented. 

Sale  of  Uanor  to  Indians. — The  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  at  this  agency  has  received 
a  severe  cneck;  a  drunken  Indian  on  the  reservation  is  a  rare  occurrence.  This 
result  is  obtained  by  diligent  prosecution  of  whisky  peddlers  and  the  prompt 
arrest  of  all  Indians  who  come  onto  the  reseryation  intoxicated.  All  of  tne  sur- 
rounding towns  haye  saloons  from  which  the  Indians  get  liciuor.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  stop  the  traffic,  as  the  Indians  are  unwilling  witnesses. 

Boildingi. — The  buildings  at  this  agencv  are  in  need  of  repairs,  which  I  hope  to 
haye  completed  this  year,  estimates  now  being  in  for  necessary  material  and  labor. 

Smployeoo.— The  position  of  additional  farmer  at  this  agency  has  been  abolished 
and  more  clerical  force  put  into  the  office,  thus  affording  sufficient  clerical  help  to 
care  for  the  rapidly  increasing  work  of  this  agency  in  the  land  department. 

The  necessity  of  a  farmer  is  becoming  apparent,  as  it  is  an  impossibility  for  me 
to  visit  the  leaaed  allotments,  appraise  the  lands  sold,  and  give  necessary  time  to 
the  office  work. 

Reports  of  the  two  boarding  schools  are  submitted  herewith. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  present  employees  of  this  agency  are  efficient, 
indastrious,  and  harmonious,  and  i  believe  the  affairs  of  this  agency  were  never 
in  better  condition,  for  which  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  yonr  coopera- 
tion in  securing  this  result  and  the  many  fayors  extenaed  by  you  to  this  office. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lbe  Patrick, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  superintendent  OF  SAUK  AND  FOX  SCHOOL. 

Sauk  and  Fox  Agency,  Okim..,  Aug%ut  5, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmlt  this  my  second  annnal  report  for  the  Sank  and  Fox  Misidoo 
School,  Sank  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. 

LooatioB.— As  stated  in  my  report  for  1800,  this  school  is  located  6  milen  from  Strond,  Okla.,  a 
city  on  the  St.  Looisand  San  Francisco  Railroad,  with  which  we  have  tolephone  connections  and 
from  which  we  receive  a  daily  mail. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  year  1S09,  the  year  1900  has  been  one  of  nnusaal  satisfaction  to  the 
management  and  remarkable  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  pnpilfi.  To  yon  and  to  the  Indian 
Office,  who  so  actively  assisted  me  in  clearing  away  undesirable  e«mployees  with  which  wn  were 
last  year  burdened.  I  am  especially  thankful.  Every  change  has  been  for  the  betterment  of  the 
school,  and  while  all  employees  have  not  been  experts  in  their  departments,  the^  have  labored 
together  so  willingly  and  harmoniously  as  to  secure  many  of  thoee  results  which  go  to  make 
Indian  education  successful.  For  tangible  results,  as  compared  with  former  years,  I  would  most 
respectfully  refer  you  to  the  following  table  of  enrollment,  attendance,  number  of  employees, 
cost  per  capita,  etc,  gleaned  from  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  from  the 
records  of  this  olBoe: 


Year. 


1801 

188S 

1808 
1804 
1885 
1M06 
1807 
1808 
1880 
1900 


Aver- 

Enroll- 

ageatr 

ment 

tend- 

June 

ance 

80. 

for 

year. 

TD 

50 

83 

48 

lOS 

74 

88 

08 

91 

74 

Oi 

73 

01 

12 

Oi 

80 

108           73 

88 

81 

Percentage 
of  enroll- 
ment of 

average  at 
tendance. 


71W 
88ii 

7WV 

m 

7U 

7»I 

oiii 

82A 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 


11 
11 

17 
14 
18 
13 
15 
18 
10 
14 


Pupils 
to  each 

em- 
ployee. 


Run- 
aways. 


Run-  jFercenta^ 
aways      of  run- 


re- 
turned. 


No  records 

here. 
No  records 

here. 


12 

7 

21 

14 

78 

87 

83 

28 

22 

17 

17 

13 

102 

04 

8 

8 

1 

Cost 
Tu^r^n^eS^-  -P^'ta. 


67f 
Oft) 

8r)(2 

70A 
100 


$140.00 

174.35 

156.67 
145.33 
100.32 
178.30 
182.25 
138.30 
161.  »7 
130.05 


You  will  note  that  while  the  enrollment  of  1000  has  been  ezoeeded  six  times  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  exceeded  but  once,  and  that  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year  has  been  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  June  30  than  during  any 
other  year  in  the  last  decade. 

That  the  U^tenroUmAnt  as  compared  to  1800  may  not  be  charged  to  our  aoooont,  I  may  say 
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that  of  the  pupils  enrolled  here  daiing  1809  ZZ  have  been  enrolled  in  other  schools,  principally 
Haskell,  8  have  died,  and  3  married,  so  that  we  oonld  not  possibly  have  them  daring  1900.  Five 
others  were  not  returned  on  account  of  age  and  because  it  was  thought  their  presence  would 
be  injurious  to  the  school.  It  was  intended  that  2  of  them  should  be  sent  away  to  school,  but 
correspondence  with  both  Carlisle  and  Haskell  failed  to  find  them  places.  This  makes  our  total 
loss  88,  to  offset  which  we  have  enrolled  17  who  have  never  been  in  school  before  and  several 
who  have  been  out  for  a  time.  Our  attendance,  too,  has  been  bona  fide.  We  have  enrolled 
neither  infanta,  hangers-on,  nor  visitors.  Our  runaway  pupils  have  been  fewer,  too,  and  a 
greater  per  cent  of  them  returned  than  ever  before. 

In  the  table  it  will  also  be  noted  that  we  have  had  more  pupils  to  each  employee  than  ever 
before,  and  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  has  never  shown  up  so  weU 
except  once,  1896.  whicn  year  was  preceded  by  several  expensive  years  and  followed  by  another. 
The  plant  as  a  whole  is,  I  believe,  in  better  condition  than  at  the  end  of  1889,  so  that  the  light 
expense  can  not  be  charged  to  repairs  not  mad<). 

improvements.— During  the  year  we  have  built  1  mile  of  new  wire  fence  and  rebuilt  over  2 
miles,  taking  out  the  old  posts  and  replacing  them  with  new.  All  the  posts  were  made  by  school 
labor  and  fence  built  by  same.  We  have  inclosed  2  acres  in  a  hog  lot  with  a  board  and  wire 
fence,  posts  8  feet  apart.  We  have  inclosed  the  garden  and  the  unprotected  part  of  the  school 
campus  with  a  4-wire  fence.  We  re-sided  and  painted  the  bam  and  placed  a  new  floor  in  the 
stable  part,  besides  making  many  minor  improvements  about  buildings  and  grading  up  the 
grounds  around  them. 

The  grounds  present  a  decided  improvement,  and  the  flowers  planted  and  cultivated  by  the 
ladies  are  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  ourselves,  and  many  complimentarv  remarks  by 
visitora  Nor  are  these  remarks  without  reason,  for  we  have  large,  well-kept  beds  of  sweet 
peas,  geraniums,  begonias,  chrysanthemums,  phlox,  petunias,  nasturtiums,  four-o'clocks, 
seniaa,  marigolds,  cosmos,  and  xmrtulaca,  cypress,  and  morning-glories  in  abundance,  with  four 
as  fine  beds  of  cannas  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  besides  wistaria,  clematis,  jasmine,  honeysuckle, 
and  roses  which  have  only  been  planted  a  year  and  from  which  we  do  not  expect  much  for  a 
season  or  twa  together  with  a  profusion  of  house  plants  which  one  rarely  sees  outside  of  a 
greenhouse.  For  these  we  are  especially  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  matron  and 
teachers. 

Farm.— Aside  from  the  improvements  mentioned  we  have  sowed  and  harvested  20  acres  of 
oats,  planted  and  cultivatea  20  acres  of  com,  16  of  cane,  and  8  of  garden,  and  sowed  8  acres  of 
alfalfa,  besides  caring  for  the  school  stock,  which  now  consists  of  6  norses,  16  cows,  12  yearlings, 
11  calves,  and  40  head  of  hogs. 

The  cattle  are  in  prime  condition  and  should,  with  proper  management,  furnish  all  the  butter 
and  milk  needed  by  the  school.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  secure  this  management,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  no  butter  has  been  made  and  frequently  milk  for  tea  and  coffee  has  been 
lacking.  I  might  add  that  the  industrial  teacher  has  had  charge  of  the  milking  during  the  past 
year.  We  shall  endeavor  to  secure  better  results  in  the  dairy  department  during  the  coming 
year.  This  failure  to  secure  sufficient  milk  for  household  purjioses  has  not,  however,  been  with- 
out some  recompense,  for  what  has  been  our  loss  has  been  gain  for  the  young  stock  and  wo  now 
have  as  fine  a  lot  of  calves  and  yearlings  as  there  is  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Domestie  economy.— Under  the  able  management  of  the  matron  the  different  domestic  depart- 
ments have  kept  their  work  well  in  hand.  Buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  order,  simple  orna- 
mentation of  aormitories  and  play  rooms  has  been  effected,  and  both  boys  and  girls  taught 
many  things  which  can  not  but  oe  of  benefit  to  them  in  later  years. 

Of  the  sewing  room  especial  mention  should  be  made  for  the  reason  that  a  change  in  the  head 
of  that  department  was  advocated  by  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  allowed  by  the  Com- 
missioner soon  afterwards.  Immediately  upon  the  installment  of  the  new  seamstress  the  quality 
of  the  work  began  to  improve.  Touth,  inexperience,  and  associates,  however,  were  a  serious 
handicap  to  her,  but  time  and  a  chancre  of  associates  overcame  this  in  part,  and  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  more  and  oetter  work  was  accomplished  in  the  sewing  room  than  in 
any  two  preceding  qoarters  since  I  have  been  at  the  school.  This,  too.  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  assistant,  for  it  was  found  advisable  to  detail  this  employee  to  other  work  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time. 

litorary.— As  stated  in  another  connection,  remarkable  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  children 
has  been  made  in  this  department.  We  have  had  the  services  of  two  very  efficient,  well-equipped, 
and  hard-working  teachers  and  a  kindergartner,  who,  though  not  experienced  in  Indian  work, 
has  been  very  successful  and  has  been  ever  ready  to  assist  wherever  and  whenever  her  assist- 
ance has  been  needed.    Such  a  trio  could  hardly  ntil  of  securing  good  results. 

Evening  sessions  were  maintained  throus^out  the  year  as  was  Sunday  school  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  chapel  exercises  in  the  evening.  The  different  holidays  were  appropriately  observed, 
Christmas  with  a  Christmas  tree  and  literary  exercises,  Washington's  Birthdav,  Memorial  Day, 
and  Closing  Day  with  literary  programmes,  and  May  Day  with  a  picnic  and  May  pole.  In  all  of 
these  events  the  children  acquitted  themselves  verv  creditably  and  were  much  benefited  thereby. 

Soeial  fbatures,— We  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  boys  and  girls  together  frequently  and  to 
teach  them  how  to  behave  in  each  other's  presence.  Once  each  week,  under  the  supervlsicn  of 
the  principal  teacher,  the  large  girls  have  entertained  the  large  hoys  at  the  sitting  room  of  the 
former,  where  games,  such  an  crokinole,  checkers,  dominoes,  etc.,  were  indulged  in,  and  where, 
after  a  pleasant  hour  of  such  amusements,  refreshments  were  served.  On  the  same  evening  in 
the  kindergarten  the  kindergartner  interested  the  middle-sized  boys  and  girls  with  games, 
stories,  soags,  etc.  Croquet  and  ice-cream  parties  have  been  held  in  which  the  children  enjoyed 
themselves  verv  much,  and,  I  am  sure,  derived  many  needed  lessons  in  etiquette. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  unusually  grood.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  casec 
of  la  grippe  and  pneumonia,  which  were  all  successfully  treated  by  the  agency  physicijui,  noth- 
ins  serious  has  developed.    No  accidents  of  a  serious  nature  have  occurred. 

Baaitary.— The  sanitvy  condition  of  the  school  is  good.  Its  location  is  nrobably  second  to  none 
in  the  service  to  secure  good  drainage.  The  sewerage  system  of  the  school,  though  not  exten- 
sive, is  efficient,  as  is  also  the  ventilating  system. 

Oflkial  visitors.— Our  visitors  for  the  vear  have  been  confined  to  an  inspector  and  a  special 
agent.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  visited  the  school  and  made  suggestions  which  have  been  help- 
ful. Whether  or  not  any  official  notice  of  the  school  was  taken  I  am  unable  to  say.  No  purely 
school  officials  have  visited  ua 

I  have  to  state  that  the  coming  year  gives  promise  of  as  good  results  as  the  past.  Some  im- 
provements are  needed,  but  they  will  be  made  the  subject  of  future  communications.  Thank- 
ing you  and  the  Indian  Office  for  assistance  given  in  the  past,  and  hoping  that  we  shall  merit 
more  in  the  future.  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Horacb  J.  Johnson, 

auperintendent, 
Lks  Patrick,  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
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REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  OREGON. 

EEPOET  OF  SUPERINTENDENT   IN   CHABGE   OP   GRANDE  RONDE 

AGENCY. 

Grandb  Rondb  School,  Orbo.,  August  IS,  1900. 

SiB:  In  complianoe  with  official  instmctioiis  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  this  school  and  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1900. 

Population  of  tribes  (including  xmpils  away  at  school): 

Clackamas 66 

Umpqna 88 

RogueRiver 54 

Wapato 22 

Santiam 29 

Tamhill 86 

Cow  Creek 88 

Lakmint 81 

Marys  River 46 

Total 404 

An  increase  of  22,  as  shown  by  last  year's  report,  cansed  by  Indians  moving  in 
who  have  lived  off  the  reservation  for  many  years. 

Males  above  18  years  of  affe 119 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 124 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 110 

Sanitary  condition  has  been  good  during  the  entire  year.  The  monthly  sanitary 
reports  show  births  7,  deaths  6. 

The  crops  have  been  fairly  good  for  the  oast  season.  In  fact,  so  far  the  crops 
are  showing  better  than  with  the  white  farmers  outside.  Although  all  tillable 
land  was  sown  during  the  past  season,  we  wiU  fall  short  in  the  crops,  both  wheat 
and  oats.  I  estimate  wheat  4,000  bushels  and  oats  24,000  bushels.  I  also  estimate 
that  over  800  tons  of  hay  were  cut,  cured,  and  stowed  away  for  winter  use,  between 
70  and  80  tons  being  sold  to  the  United  States  for  agency  and  school  stock,  82 
different  Indians  supplying  this  hay.  The  Grande  Ronde  Ladlims  continue  to 
improve  in  their  f  amung  and  quite  a  number  are  improving  their  stock. 

Boads. — ^The  roads  are  kept  in  very  fair  condition.  The  county  road  running 
through  the  reservation  from  east  to  west  was  greaUy  improved  the  past  season, 
the  county  si)ending  between  |600  and  $700  in  cash,  the  work  being  done  by 
Indians  under  the  supervision  of  a  white  man. 

Heretofore  the  roaa  supervisors  were  appointed  by  the  county  court,  but  at  the 
last  session  of  the  State  legislature  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  election 
of  supervisors  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  officers;  and  having  our  own 
district,  known  as  the  Grande  Ronde  road  district,  set  aside  by  the  county  court, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Indians  to  the  fact  that,  as  citizens,  they  were  entitled 
to  the  office  of  road  supervisor.  Quite  a  n amber  were  interested,  so  that  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  in  convention  assembled,  placed  the  names  of 
certain  Indians  as  r^nolar  candidates  for  the  office  of  road  supervisor  on  their 
respective  tickets,  the  Republican  candidate  being  elected  by  a  large  majoritv. 

Civilisatio]L-~The  Indians  of  the  Grande  Ronde  reservation  adopted  the  white 
man's  dress  ^ears  ago,  and  they  can  be  truly  classed  as  civilized  Indians.  The 
great  majority  are  self-supporting.  Besides  the  grain  and  hay  raised  on  their 
forms  they  sold  about  $600  worth  of  chittam  bark  and  $1,700  to  $2,000  worth  of 
baskets,  all  obtained  through  their  own  labor.  Nearly  all  speak  the  finelish  lan- 
guage, and  would  be  good,  sober,  and  industrious  people  were  it  not  for  a  low 
class  of  whites  in  the  neighborhood  who  furnish  them  whisky. 

For  crops  raised,  see  statistics  herewith  submitted. 

BohooL — ^I  think  the  past  year  was  the  most  successful  that  this  school  ever  experi- 
ence. The  children  were  kept  more  steadily  in  school  than  ever  before.  Num- 
ber enrolled  89,  average  attendance  78,  although  we  have  had  in  school  most  of  the 
time  84. 

The  school  farm  has  done  fairly  well,  considering  the  season,  the  grain  averag- 
ing one-half  or  less  to  the  acre  all  over  this  part  of  the  State.  Th^  garden,  about 
6  acres,  was  well  taken  care  of  by  the  boys,  the  neater  part  being  used  for  pota- 
toes, of  which  I  estimate  400  bushels;  we  will  also  have  a  supply  of  carrots,  tur- 
nips, mtabiu;as,  cabbage,  etc.  During  the  season  we  had  peas,  beans,  radish,  let- 
tuce, and  other  vegetablee  for  table  use. 
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The  hotisehold  affairs  have  been  conducted  nnder  the  snperyision  of  the  matron 
and  have  been  very  satisfactory;  the  children  all  seem  to  be  interested  in  their 
work  and  do  their  best  to  excel.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  teaching  the 
girls  in  the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  and  laundry.  They  have  been  tanght  to  make 
bread,  pies,  and  do  general  cooking,  also  make  and  mend  clothing  as  well  as  wash- 
ing, ironing,  and  general  housework. 

The  boys  have  been  tanght  gardening,  building  fence,  the  care  of  school  stock, 
such  as  cows,  horses,  etc.  Most  of  the  year  we  have  had  a  good  supply  of  milk 
and  butter.  This  is  a  matter  that  I  hope  to  improve  by  improving  our  school 
stock,  most  of  our  cows  being  old  and  of  inferior  breed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  good,  there  having  been  little  or  no  sick- 
ness during  the  past  year.  One  of  our  youngest  pupils  was  taken  sick  at  home 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  was  never  able  to  come  to  school  afterwards, 
dying  during  the  summer. 

Schoolroom. — There  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  schoolroom  exercises  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  session;  a  great  deal  more  energy  was  displayed  and  the  men- 
tal advancement  made  bv  the  children  was  very  decided.  In  fact,  I  am  well 
pleased  with  our  literary  department  as  now  organized,  and  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  children  will  improve  and  show  greater  progress  in  the  school- 
room work  the  coming  session.  Our  two  teachers  are  efficient  and  very  earnest 
in  their  work,  making  every  effort  to  interest  and  encourage  the  children  in  their 
studies.  The  entertainments  given  by  the  children  at  Christmas  and  at  the  ending 
of  the  school  year  were  very  satisfactory  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  parents. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  official  courtesies  and  thank  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  support  I  have  received. 

Very  resi)ectfully,  Andrew  Kershaw, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreo.,  September  24^  1000, 

Sir:  The  Klamath  Reservation  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  at  an  average  elevation  of  over  4,000  feet.  Its  surface  is  diver- 
sified, consisting  of  lake  and  river  basins  and  pine-covered  hills.  The  lowlands 
bordering  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  fertile  aad  afford  fine  pasturage  for  stock,  and 
furnish  riuite  large  areas  of  wet  lands  which  abound  in  grass  suitable  for  hay. 
The  pine  lands  are  also,  as  a  rule,  well  suited  for  pasturable  purposes. 

Large  areas  are  already  fenced  by  the  Indians,  who  take  readily  to  stock  raising, 
and  are  provident  enough  to  put  up  hay  for  their  animals.  I  estimate  that  not 
less  than  10,000  tons  of  excellent  hay  have  been  provided  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves for  use  during  the  coming  winter.  The  pine  lands,  of  which  there  are 
probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  square  miles  of  good  timber  on  the  reservation, 
will  doubtless  some  day  represent  much  value.  These  afford  ample  material  for 
improving  the  allotted  lands,  and  are  so  distributed  as  to  be  convenient  to  every 
portion  of  the  reservation. 

The  only  sawmill  now  in  operation  on  the  reservation,  the  antiquated  water 
mill  located  at  this  agencv,  and  constructed  thirty  years  ago,  can  not  begin  to 
supply  the  lumber  required  for  use  by  the  Indians  in  improving  their  lands.  Age 
and  ong  use  have  impaired  its  capabilities,  and  thirty  years  of  almost  continuous 
operation  have  e.\hausted  the  available  timber  for  many  miles.  It  is  a  source  of 
gratification  that  Congress,  at  your  solicitation  and  through  the  active  assistance 
of  our  Congressional  delegation,  appropriated  $3,000  to  provide  us  with  a  steam 
sawmill  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  steam  mill  which  was  destroyed  at 
Yaiuax  by  fire  on  June  16,  1899.  The  lumbering  industry  is  so  important  on  this 
reservation  that  I  feel  confident  that  should  Congress  make  an  appropriation  to 
compensate  the  Indians  for  their  lands  which  were  excluded  by  the  boundary 
survey  of  1871  they  would  themselves  appropriated  large  sum  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  an  extensive  sawmill  plant  at  the  junction  of  Williamson  and  Sprague 
rivers— an  ideal  locality  for  the  purpose. 

The  Klamath  Reservation  is  favored  in  many  ways  aside  from  the  forests  and 
fertile  lands.  Its  climate  is  dry  and  not  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
The  summers  are  cool  and  ple&'^ant.  and  the  winters,  even  at  our  considerable  alti- 
tude, are  not  very  severe.  No  locality  in  the  world  perhaps  is  so  excellently  sup- 
plied with  clear,  pure  water.    Our  great  springs,  many  of  them  affording  several 
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thousand  inches  of  water  each,  are  the  marvel  of  all  newcomers,  and  afford,  in 
many  localitiee,  excellent  water  power  and  convenient  means  of  irrigation.  The 
dear,  cold  streams  still  abound  in  trout  of  several  varieties,  although  the  great 
fame  of  Spring  Creek,  Williamson  River,  and  other  streams  have  attracted  manv 
anglers  from  afar  whose  skill  has  perceptibly  reduced  the  number  of  fish  which 
these  beautiful  streams  afford. 

The  millions  of  waterfowl  which  in  early  days  swarmed  about  our  lakes  and 
marsh  lands  are  no  longer  seen  in  great  numbers,  and  the  prairie  chickens  and 
sage  hens,  which  abounded  in  the  uplands,  are  almost  extinct.  This  change  is 
perhaps  piEurtly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  is  himself  a  fine  marksman  and  pos- 
sesses improved  arms,  but  more  to  the  merciless  greed  of  the  white  hunter,  who,  in 
localities  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  made  for  many  years  unceasing  war  upon  the 
feathered  tribe. 

We  no  lon^r  permit  shooting  by  tourists  and  trayelers  on  the  reservation,  and 
allow  no  fishmg  for  commercisS  purposes  and  only  temperatelv  for  use  and  sport 
by  visitors.  The  fish  afforded  by  these  streams  is  a  valuable  resource  to  the 
Indians,  and  as  the  reservation  furnishes  some  rare  localities  for  the  purpose  the 
Gk)vemment  would  confer  a  great  favor  upon  our  people,  not  only  upon  the  Indians 
who  reside  upon  the  reservation,  but  to  the  numerous  white  settlers  of  southern 
Oregon  and  northern  California  upon  the  Klamath  River,  by  establishing  fish 
hatcheries  upon  the  sources  of  that  great  stream  upon  this  reservation.  Spring 
Creek,  which  rises  at  once  from  the  earth  with  a  volume  of  thousands  of  inches 
of  clear,  cold  water,  would  probably  afford  an  ideal  locality  for  a  fish  hatchery,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  ttie  matter  of  establishing  a  hatchery  there  will  have  your 
attention. 

IrrigatioiL— A  matter  of  great  interest  here  has  not  had  much  attention  this 
summer.  Under  the  authorit}"  granted  for  a  preliminary  irrigation  survey  last 
year,  about  five  months'  time  was  spent  by  Engineer  Eugene  B.  Henry,  witn  two 
assistants,  in  this  work.  The  first  ditch  surveyed  was  to  convey  the  water  of 
Crooked  Creek  from  its  source,  within  about  5  miles  of  the  agency,  across  the 
allotments  of  a  number  of  Indians,  to  the  school  and  agency  farms.  About  3 
miles  of  this  ditch  was  opened  without  delay  by  the  Indians  interested  and  with 
such  assistance  as  we  were  able  to  furnish  from  the  agency,  and  the  result  has 
been  almost  phenomenal  in  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  Indian  allotments 
through  which  it  proceeds.  This  initial  work  in  irrigation  has  proven  an  impor- 
tant object  lesson  to  the  Indians,  and  will  assist  us  greatly  in  our  opening  up  of 
more  expensive  and  elaborate  canals  upon  the  reservation. 

The  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  allottees  has  caused  no  little  contention, 
even  among  the  few  concerned  in  this  rather  unimportant  initial  enterprise. 
This  suggests  the  importance  of  an  organization  of  interested  parties  upon  a  plan 
of  mutual  cooperation  which  shall  not  disregard  the  rights  of  any  individual, 
and  which  shall  combine  all  in  labor  for  the  common  l)enefit.  The  work  of  extend- 
ing the  irrigation  surveys  was  not  continued  this  year,  although  the  system  is  far 
from  complete.  I  suppose  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Department  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  construction  as  soon  as  practicable,  i)ostponing  the  work  of  making  addi- 
tional surveys  until  ditches  already  surveyed  shall  be  completed. 

Among  the  irrigaticm  enterprises  which  have  not  yet  been  initiated  is  the  one 
which  contemplates  diverting  from  its  old  chtmnel  tne  Yamsay  River,  the  princi- 
pal affluent  of  the  Klamath  marsh.  The  water  of  this  stream  could  be  carried  in 
ditches  around  the  bases  of  the  hills  bordering  the  dry  prairies  adjacent  to  the 
marsh,  thus  making  productive  many  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  uplands,  while 
the  withholding  of  the  water  from  the  lowlands  would  reclaim  vast  areas  of  the 
swamp  land,  now  too  wet  for  use.  and  convert  it  into  profitable  meadow. 

Under  date  of  February  16,  1900. 1  submitted  Mr.  E.  B.  Henry *s  rei)ort  of  his 
preliminary  irrigation  survey,  with  estimates  of  means  required,  to  commence 
opening  the  three  principal  ditches  surveyed  by  him,  upon  the  assumption  that  as 
there  is  much  difficult  work  to  be  done  in  opening  these  ])rincipal  ditches,  viz,  the 
Syacan  River,  Williamson  River,  and  Modoc  Point  ditches,  the  Indians  could  not 
be  depended  upon  to  do  more  than  half  the  work  of  construction  without  compen- 
sation. I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  those  who  are  interested  in  each 
locality  can  be  so  combined  and  led  that  thoy  would  do  half  the  work  of  construc- 
tion, even  upon  the  most  extensive  canals.  Mr.  Henry's  report  was  su  bmi  tted  under 
date  of  December  14,  1899,  with  a  letter  of  my  own  somewhat  in  detail,  an  i  esti- 
mates of  the  expense  of  commencing  construction  work  were  submitted  to  your 
office  February  16, 1900.    I  quote  as  follows  from  my  letter  of  that  date: 

The  plans  heretofore  snbmitted  will  show  the  location  of  the  important  canals.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  Indians  will  prove  so  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  thu  work  that  they  will  voian> 
tarily  do  haJf  the  constrnctlon  work  on  the  larger  canals  and  practically  all  the  work  on  the  lem 
impcntant  onee.    Mr.  Henry *b  estimates  have  been  made  with  this  idea  in  view.    Assnmlng  that 
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the  Indians  will  do  half  the  work,  an  idea  which  mav  not  prove  correct  when  the  tost  shall  be 
made,  the  cost  on  these  canals  is  approximated  by  Mr.  Henry  as  follows: 

Williamson  River  ditch $1,860 

Modoc  Point 3,900 

Syacan  River 2,700 

Total 8,4fiO 

If  this  amount  can  not  be  made  available  for  beginning  these  important  canals, 
one  of  them,  say  the  Williamson  River  ditch,  might  be  taken  as  the  initial  work, 
and  actual  construction  work  conid  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  preliminary 
arrangements  could  be  made.  In  my  letter  of  February  10, 1900, 1  suggested  the 
idea  of  having  Irrigation  Inspector  Graves  to  come  and  look  the  ground  over  and 
assist  with  his  practical  advice  in  the  irrigation  work  on  this  reservation.  His 
personal  attention  would  be  invaluable.  The  Modoc  Point  ditch  would  make 
available  for  general  field  culture  one  of  the  most-favored  localities  on  the  reser- 
vation, approximating  15.000  acres.  The  Williamson  River  ditch  would  irrigate 
5,000  acres,  and  the  Syacan  River  ditch,  carrying  almost  the  entire  volume  of  the 
Syacan  River  in  summer  time,  would  probably  cover  30,000  acres  of  sandy  bottom 
lands,  a  large  portion  of  which  would  probably  grow  alfalfa  successfully. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  is  one  of  so  much  importance  in  the  development  of 
this  reservation  that  I  deeply  regret  not  being  able  to  report  at  this  time  the 
resumption  of  work  this  summer,  either  in  construction  work  on  the  large  ditches 
surveyed  last  year  or  in  extending  the  surveys. 

Xlamath  Boarding  Sohool. — We  have  had  a  prosperous  year  for  this  school.  Miss 
Anna  C.  Egan  has  infused  her  tireless  energy  into  the  work  and  has  enforced  a 
positive  and  effective  discipline.  The  average  attendance  has  been  quite  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  school,  and  good  progress  has  been  made  both  in  classroom  work 
and  in  industrial  occupations.  The  Indian  girls  become  good  housekeepers  under 
the  training  they  receive  in  the  boarding  house,  laundry,  and  sewing  room,  under 
active  and  capable  employees.  Residences  on  the  reservation  show  undoubtedly 
the  good  results  of  the  training  many  of  the  Indian  women  have  received  at  the 
Klamath  school.  The  boys  become  skilled  in  industrial  work,  and  many  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  school  and  have  taken  up  work  on  their  own  lands 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  capable  husbandmen. 

1  regret  exceedingly  that  the  official  list  furnished  us  for  the  current  year  did 
not  permit  of  the  employment  of  apprentices.  Three  of  these  were  heretofore 
allowed  at  |5  a  month.  This  was  an  encouragement  to  the  boys  and  enabled  us 
to  keep  capable  and  deserving  young  men  steadily  enough  in  the  shops,  under 
competent  instructors,  to  attain  something  like  efficiency.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  matter  will  have  your  earnest  attention  and  that  3*ou  will  see  your  way  clearly 
to  allow  us  five  apprentices  in  each  school  at  $5  each  per  month. 

The  capacity  of  the  buildings  of  this  school  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  110 
pupils.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  past  year,  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of 
measles,  the  attendance  was  meager,  as  explained  in  the  accompanying  report  of 
Supermtendent  Egan.  The  maximum  enrollment  during  the  year  waa  126  and 
average  attendance,  after  the  epidemic  subsided,  something  over  112.  At  the  date 
of  this  report  there  are  114  in  regular  attendance,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  sent  a  class  of  9  pupils  last  spring  to  the  Carlisle  Training  School  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  pupils  came  in  more  promptly  than  ever  before  on  the  opening  of 
school,  and  the  outlook  gives  promise  of  a  year  of  successful  work. 

The  boys'  dormitory  building,  heretofore  reported  upon  as  being  greatly  in  need 
of  repairs,  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  improved.  Four  new  brick  flues 
have  been  built,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  building  and  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  danger  from  fire  on  account  of  defective  stovepipes.  The 
building  has  been  carefully  painted  inside  and  out,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  painter,  and  all  available  help  is  now  employed  in  putting  a  new  shin- 
gle roof  upon  the  building,  which  will  require  about  70,000  shingles. 

1  am  awaiting  orders  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  hospital  building  for 
the  Klamath  School,  which  the  Department  has  so  kindly  authorized.  This  has 
long  been  a  pressing  need,  and  I  am  anxious  to  receive  orders  to  proceed  in  its 
erection,  so  as  to  get  the  building  inclosed  before  winter,  if  possible. 

The  additional  improvements  greatly  needed  at  this  school,  heretofore  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  communications,  are  a  complete  water  system  for  use  and  fire 
protection  and  an  electric-lighting  plant.  These  wants  were  included  in  the 
so-called  McBride  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  but  were  discrimi- 
nated against  by  a  conference  committee  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
The  estimates  upon  which  the  McBride  amendment  was  based  were  as  follows: 

Watersystem .   ..       . $3,300 

Electric  plant 3,000 
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A  more  elaborate  estimate  by  a  competent  engineer  for  a  complete  water  and 
sewerage  system  was  submitted,  nnder  date  of  December  15, 1899,  with  plans, 
maps,  and  specifications  The  cost  of  the  water  system,  according  to  the  engineer's 
estimates,  would  be  $4,717,  including,  of  course,  high  freights  over  the  mountains 
on  a  large  amount  of  heavy  material.  The  plan  contemplates  a  reservoir  of 
masonry,  to  be  erected  on  the  hill  near  the  agency  spring,  and  a  thoroughly 
modem  and  permanent  system  throughout.  Such  a  system  would  last  for  many 
years,  and  would  make  practically  safe  a  plant  that  accommodates  an  important 
and  growing  school,  one  so  favorably  situated  that  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  institution. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  fail  to  mention  the  success  attained  in  gardening  for  the 
Klamath  School,  an  ample  supply  of  the  hardier  vegetables  (not  yet  gathered)  for 
the  school  having  been  successfully  grown.  This  success  is  mainly  due  to  the 
close  attention  and  persistent  efforts  of  Industrial  Teacher  Frank  G.  Butler. 

The  amount  of  hay  put  up  on  the  agency  and  school  farm  was  210  tons:  oats, 
grown  and  thrashed,  6.000  pounds;  rye,  5,000  pounds. 

Tainaz  Boarding  School. — This  school,  40  miles  east  of  this  agency,  has  had  a  proa- 
I>erous  year,  although  the  attendance  was  rather  less  than  during  several  previous 
years.  From  this  reason  we  have  lost  the  intermediate  teacher.  However,  a  vig- 
orous effort  is  now  making  to  fill  up  the  school  to  a  point  fully  up  to  its  maximum 
capacity.  In  this  I  am  sure  we  shall  succeed,  and  hope  to  have  the  intermediate 
teacher  restored  at  an  early  date.  Having  assurance  of  the  early  construction  of 
a  steam  sawmill,  we  shall  be  able  to  increase  the  plant  without  great  expense  so 
as  to  provide  comfortably  for  a  number  of  additional  pupils. 

Mr.  Egbert*s  statement  that  discipline  has  been  almost  perfect  in  the  school 
during  the  year  is  true.  Good  order  was  maintained  without  severe  government, 
and  gratifying  progress  was  made  in  all  departments  «of  the  school.  This  school 
will  greatly  miss  the  ceaseless  vigilance  and  unflagging  industry  of  Prof.  Knott  C. 
Egbert,  who  has  resigned  from  the  snperintendency,  but  we  hope  for  an  equal 
devotion  to  the  work  on  the  nart  of  his  successor. 

The  statistics  of  this  school  show  the  average  attendance  to  have  been  90;  whole 
numVer  attending  one  month  or  more  during  the  vear.  115— males,  55;  females,  60; 
largest  average  attendance  during  anyone  month,  126.  Mr.  Egbert  reports  the 
number  of  pupils  who  can  be  comfortably  maintained  in  this  school,  and  without 
crowdincr.  at  70.  The  authorized  capacity,  acconling  to  rules,  is  86,  though  we 
are  usually  able  to  maintain  an  averasre  of  100.  As  the  Yainax  School  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  allotments  of  the  Modoc.  Piute,  and  of  many  Klamath  and  Pit  Biyer 
Indians,  an  additional  dormitory  building  would  enable  us  to  maintain  a  school  that 
should  give  us  an  average  attendance  of  135,  making  it  quite  equal  in  capacity 
to  our  Klamath  School. 

The  paramount  need  of  the  school  seems  to  be  a  girls*  dormitory,  as  has  often 
been  reported  heretofore.  At  your  suggestion  I  submitted  plans  for  such  abuild< 
ing  under  date  of  September  0,  1898.  Two  sets  of  estimates  were  submitted,  one 
upon  a  plan  furnished  from  your  ofBce.  and  another  plan,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  girls*  dormitory  at  the  Klamath  School.    The  estimates  were  as  follows: 

Expense,  commissioners'  plans $5, 274. 25 

Expense,  agency  plans 6,148.21 

I  much  regret  that  the  funds  available  did  not  admit  of  the  construction  of  this 
much-needed  building. 

The  facilities  for  utilizing  the  ^ater  from  the  spring  are  inadequate,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  a  good  pump  and  a  modern  aerometer  or  other  good  wind 
engine  would  be  a  practicable  means  of  applying  the  water,  and  at  a  very  incon- 
siderable cost. 

Much  development  work  has  been  done  in  fencing  and  building,  notwithstand- 
ing that  since  the  destruction  of  the  sawmill  much  of  the  lumber  has  been  hauled 
by  teams  from  EHamath  Ag«>ncy.  The  hay  bam  1)egun  last  year  has  been  tully 
completed.  It  is  58  by  96  feet  in  size,  and  is  ample  for  the  storage  of  100  tons  of 
hay,  and  contains  shed  room  for  all  the  Yainax  stock.  A  new  pasture  containing 
440  acres  has  lately  been  fenced,  and  a  combined  court-house  and  jail  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion.  The  garden,  in  which  are  grown  all  but  the  more  tender 
vegetables,  is,  as  usual,  a  success. 

Boadi.— As  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  I  have  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  matter  of  opening  and  improving  roads  on  the  reservation,  and  have  fully 
organized  all  able-bodied  Indians  in  this  work;  have  established  road  districta, 
having  them  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  police  districts,  and  have 
appointed  an  intelligent  Indian  in  each  district  as  road  supervisor.  I  believe  every 
able-bodied  In^n  and  white  resident  on  the  reservation  has  done  his  three  days' 
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work,  the  nam  be;  of  c!a.^c  required  of  each.  Most  of  this  labor  was  exhansted  in 
opening  a  new  T02/I  troii\  Chaloqnin  Bridge,  on  Williamson  River,  via  the  rocky 
canyon  of  Spraguo  Uivor,  i  o  a  point  on  the  road  from  the  agency  to  Yainax,  5  miles 
distant,  decreasing  the  distance  by  that  number  of  miles  between  the  two  agencies 
and  schools.  Much  of  this  road  follows  the  ancient  Klamath  trail  by  way  of  the 
cave  on  Spragne  River,  and  required  heavy  rock  work.  The  bridge  which  spans 
Williamson  River  near  the  rapids  was  also  rebuilt.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Klamath  and  Modoc  warriors,  who  were  among  the  most  daring  on  this  coast, 
prove  themselves  as  energotic  in  peaceful  labors  as  their  ancestors  were  in  war. 

Tho  old  ohiofik — I  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  that  of  twenty-six  chiefs  and 
headmen  who  signed  the  initial  treaty  at  Ck)uncil  Grove,  near  this  agency,  Octo- 
ber 14, 1864,  only  five  remained.  Now  only  threo  remain,  ("hiefs  Pompey  (N6ak- 
som),  of  the  Klamaths, and  Chief  George  (Slack-i-tut),  of  tho  Modocs,  having  died 
since  my  last  report.  This  leaves  only  Allan  David  (Boos-ka-you),  Henry  Blowe 
(Lol^-trvbux) ,  and  Lelu,  all  old  and  feeblo  men.  The  first  two  were  successively 
head  chief  of  the  Klamath  tribe  and  were  always  friends  and  allies  of  the  whites. 
The  latter,  Lelu,  then  chief  of  the  Kow-um-kan  subband  of  Klamaths,  was  a 
trusted  scout,  operating  with  our  troops  in  the  Modoc  war.  Their  loyalty  and 
good  faith  assisted  us  during  the  days  of  trial  and  danger  on  our  frontiers,  and 
being  themselves  strong  and  resolute  they  assisted  us  quite  as  much  as  our  mili- 
tary arm  in  controlling  tho  lawless  spirits  among  our  western  tribes.  They  are 
now  old  and  poor.  Are  they  not  justly  entitled  to  some  measure  of  relief  from  the 
Qovemment  which  owes  them  much  for  their  resolute  loyalty  in  the  early  days? 
If  means  can  be  provided  to  afford  them  food  and  a  small  pension  or  gratuity,  of, 
say,  $10  a  month,  it  would  certainly  be  generosity  well  bestowed  and  a  suggestive 
object  lesson  to  our  younger  people.  Neither  would  it  continue  very  long  as  a 
demand  upon  the  Treasury,  for  these  old  chiefs  must  soon  follow  their  warriors 
to  the  home  beyond. 

The  Klamath  boondary  question. — Tho  Klamath  boundary  question  remains  a  mat- 
ter of  paramount  interest.  Tho  survey  of  the  exterior  boundaries  having  been 
completed  in  the  field,  and  the  report  of  the  surveyor  having  been  passed  through 
both  the  office  of  the  sui'veyor-general  of  Oregon  and  the  General  Land  Office  at 
Washington,  I  hope  nothing  can  prevent  this  importaHt  question  from  coming  up 
for  Congressional  action  at  tne  next  session.  The  erroneous  survey  which  excluded 
approximately  600,000  acres  of  land  from  the  reservation  occurred  twenty-nine 
years  ago,  and  the  Indians  have  for  many  years  endeavored  to  secure  a  fair  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  matter,  so  far  without  definite  result,  although  I  be- 
lieve through  the  efficient  work  of  your  office  the  matter  will  be  presented  without 
fail  for  Congressional  action  without  unnecessary  delay.  In  my  last  annual  report 
I  recited  the  history  of  this  question  somewhat  in  detail  and  feel  assured  if  further 
facts  are  desired  they  will  be  ascertained  upon  the  ground  by  a  competent  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department.  I  believe  an  impartial  observer  can  not  fail  to  de- 
termine that  a  great  injustice  was  done  the  Indians  in  departing  from  the  treaty 
description  of  the  boundary  in  making  the  survey  of  1871,  and  that  they  are  hon- 
estJy  entitled  to  indemnification  for  their  excluded  lands. 

Indiaji  police  and  judgee. — After  another  year's  experience  with  the  system  of  police 
patrol  and  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses  by  the  Indian  court,  I  reaffirm  my  faith  in 
the  effectiveness  of  this  system.  Since  we  have  been  allowed  an  additional  judge, 
so  that  there  are  two  in  reach  of  each  of  the  two  agencies,  Klamath  and  Yainax, 
where  the  terms  of  court  are  held  each  month  alternately,  we  are  able  to  secure 
prompt  action  when  necessary  to  convene  special  terms  of  the  court  for  the  trial 
of  cases  which  require  immediate  attention.  Many  cases  which  our  regulationfl 
define  as  '^  Indian  offenses  "  have  been  tried  during  the  year,  also  civil  cases  involv- 
ing the  rights  to  property,  and  matters  of  litigation  growing  out  of  business  com* 
plications  which  have  naturally  come  with  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

No  little  trouble  has  been  occasioned  during  the  year  by  the  trial  of  whisky 
cases.  No  one  thing  requires  such  faithful  and  untiring  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  including  the  patrolling  policemen,  as  this  too  common  offense. 
Nothing  could  more  suddenly  and  thoroughly  demoralize  these  people  than 
untrammeled  opportunities  of  getting  alcoholic  liquors.  Unprincipled  wnite  men 
take  advantage  of  this  and  clandestinely  smuggle  liquors  to  them  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  This  has  been  and  is  still  a  f  er- 
Ble  source  of  trouble,  which  rather  vigorous  measures  are  somewhat  abating. 
Some  men  have  appeared  at  times  on  the  border  of  the  reservation;  in  one  case  a 
firm  of  alien  Chinamen,  holding  government  licenses  to  sell  liquor  by  the  gallon. 
This  granting  of  licences  to  parties  near  the  line  of  the  reservation  to  sell  Uquors 
in  anv  quantity  is  certainly  a  reprehensible  and  dangerous  thing,  since  it  author- 
izes the  bringing  of  the  nefarious  product  within  reach  of  unprincipled  men,  who 
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often  find  devions  and  hidden  ways  to  convex  it  to  the  Indians.  If  revenne  officers 
could  not  permit  such  conceesions  as  wonld  allow  the  opening  of  whisky  dives 
immediately  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  reservation  it  would  greatly  reduce  the 
opportnnities  for  demoralization  against  which  the  reservation  anthorities  have  to 
contend. 

There  has  been  a  strong  pressure  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  the  Indians  who  per- 
haps wish  to  practice  for  citizenship  to  be  allowed  to  elect  the  judges  and  police- 
men. Although  the  regulations  require  the  appointment  of  these  officers  by  the 
agent,  I  felt  that  the  Commissioner  could  waive  this  authority  if  he  should  think 
it  expedient.  Having  under  date  of  February  19, 1900,  communicated  with  him 
upon  the  subject,  I  ascertained  that  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  question  to  my 
own  judgment.  I  had  become  convinced,  however,  that  if  at  any  time  this  elect- 
oral system  should  become  in  order,  in  the  selection  of  the  agent's  personal  assist- 
ants and  executive  force,  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  to  put  this  privilege  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  It  wonld  increase  rather  than  limit  the  number  of  tribal  and 
family  feuds  and  keep  alive  the  numerous  personal  jealousies  which  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  stamp  out.  This  view  was  strongly  entertained  by  inspector,  G^n.  A,  C. 
Hawley,  who  urged  the  agent  not  to  give  up  his  authority  under  the  regulations. 

Fit  Biver  question.— The  home  tribe  of  Pit  Kiver  Indians,  residing  in  the  viUley  of 
Pit  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Sacramento  in  California,  still  strongly  insist  upon  a 
boarding  school  for  their  children— approximating  800— still  out  of  school.  They 
insist  that  the  school  at  Fort  Bidwell  is  too  far  away  to  he  available  to  them,  at 
least  for  any  but  their  larger  children,  and  that  if  the  Government  will  establish 
a  school  at  some  central  point  in  their  own  country  they  will  (cheerfully  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  have  their  children  in  school.  These  people,  so 
far,  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  place  a  considerable  number  of  their  children  in 
school  either  at  Bidwell  or  Greenville,  though  each  of  these  schools  could  accom- 
modate from  30  to  50  of  their  children.  The  home  tribe  of  Pit  Rivers,  numbering 
probably  a  thousand  people,  have  had  little  care  from  the  Government,  no  reser- 
vation assistance,  and  only  ask  the  establishment  of  this  school  for  the  changed  con- 
ditions that  have  come  with  the  settlement  of  their  country  by  the  white  people. 
Their  request  is  not  unreasonable,  and  I  hope  the  matter  will  have  the  early  atten- 
tion of  your  office. 

A  delegation  of  intelligent  people  from  the  Warm  Springs  Agency,  headed  by 
Charles  Pitt,  a  Pit  River  Indian,  formerly  held  as  a  slave  by  the  Warm  Springs, 
lately  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Pit  River  country  to  see  their  people  in  their 
ancient  home.  They  returned  with  the  statement  that  the  people  are  united  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  desiring  a  school,  and  that  a  petition  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration asking  that  their  case  be  looked  into  by  the  Government,  with  the  hope  that 
a  boarding  school  will  be  established  at  some  central  point  on  Pit  River. 

Fort  Bidwell  Indian  school. — This  school  is  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
agency.  At  your  suggestion,  however,  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  a  large 
attendance  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  1  can  only  hope  to  accomplish  through 
correspondence,  as  the  school  is  too  distant  to  admit  of  my  personal  attention  to 
the  niattiT,  unless  instructed  from  your  office  to  proceed  to  Bidwell  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  are  a  num ber  of  Paiute  children  near  Camp  Harney,  in  Grant  County, 
Oreg.,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  have  sent  to  the  Bidwell  school.  The  school  is 
well  situated,  has  a  good  corps  of  employees,  and  seems  to  be  prosperous. 

BnUard's  pablio  school.— This  is  a  public  school  in  Coos  County,  Oreg.,  about  150 
miles  west  of  this  agency,  in  which  we  maintain  a  number  of  Indian  children  by 
contract.  The  plan  seems  to  work  happily,  and  the  Indian  children  are  reported 
to  have  exactly  the  same  opportunities  as  the  white  children  and  are  making  good 
progress.  The  continuity  of  the  session  was  broken  into  last  year  by  a  visitation 
of  measles  and  whooping  cough.  This  year  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  school 
can  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  I  am  pleased  that, 
through  the  favor  of  your  office,  the  contract  is  to  be  continued  for  the  current 
year. 

Fastunge. — The  patents  not  yet  having  issued  for  allotted  lands  on  this  reserva- 
tion, under  authority  from  ^our  office  the  temporary  system  of  pasturage  of  stock 
for  a  year  or  less  at  a  time  is  still  in  practice.  Under  this  system  I  have  endeav- 
ored, through  the  efficient  assistance  of  the  agency  stockman  and  his  assistant,  to 
contract  with  all  outside  parties  having  stock  on  the  reservation,  upon  the  theory 
that  allottees  are  entitled  to  oO  cents  per  head  for  pasturage  on  tneir  unfenced 
lands,  and  a  dollar  a  head  on  their  fenced  lands,  and  that  owners  of  stock  should 
pay  50  cents  |)er  head  for  all  animals  they  may  have  running  on  tribal  lands. 

Under  this  plan  39  contracts  have  bt'en  made  and  the  allottees  will  realize  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  the  use  of  their  lands.  The  number  of  animals  now  being  pas- 
tared  for  outsiders  will  approximate  5,000  head.    A  diligent  effort  is  making  to 
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prepare  a  list  of  estrays  rtumiiig  on  the  reeeryation  for  the  conyenience  of  the 
owner  and  to  rid  the  range  of  ontside  animals. 

Popalation.— The  census  lately  completed  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  not 
including  the  treaty  Painte  not  now  residing  on  the  reservation,  is  as  follows: 

Whole  number: 

Male 521 

Female 617 

Total 1,138 

Males  above  18  years  of  age. 296 

Females  above  14  years  of  age .  899 

School  children  between  6  j&nd  16  years  ...     275 

As  to  tribes  the  list  can  only  be  approximate,  as  the  tribal  numbers  are  rapidly 
changing  by  intermarriage.  The  blending  is  more  noticeable  with  the  Klamath 
and  Modoc,  since  these  people  were  originally  of  the  same  blood  and  speak  the 
same  language.  They  will  soon  be  practically  one  tribe.  The  Pit  River  Indians 
resident  on  the  reservation  are  former  slaves,  and  their  descendants,  and  they, 
too,  are  becoming  blended  with  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  tribes,  into  which  tribes 
they  were  adopted  when  they  became  free  as  the  result  of  the  treaty  of  1864. 

The  Molala,  the  mountain  Indians  of  Oregon,  inhabitants  of  the  Cascade  chain, 
were  represented  by  a  small  number  of  people,  not  exceeding  50,  when  the  treaty 
was  maide,  the  remainder  of  this  tribe  of  hunters  and  mountaineers  having  been 
placed  on  the  Grand  Ronde  and  Siletz  reservations,  in  northwestern  Oregon.  The 
Klamath-Molala  are  not  now  separately  classified.  The  following  is  a  close  approx- 
imation of  tribal  numbers,  viz: 

Klamath 711 

Modoc  --. 288 

Paiute 108 

PitRiver.- 81 

Total    1,138 

Vinton. — We  have  had  the  pleasure  during  the  past  year  of  having  with  us,  for 
varying  periods,  Milton  F.  Holland,  esq.,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools;  Gen.  A.  C. 
Hawley,  United  States  special  Indian  a^ent,  and  Col.  Arthur  M.  Tinker,  United 
States  inspector,  and  Mrs.  Tinker.  Their  intelligent  observation  of  conditions  on 
this  reservation  has  no  doubt  been  fraught  with  good  results  to  the  service. 

I  submit  herewith  the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Klamath  and 
Yainax  boarding  schools. 

Very  respectfully,  O.  C.  Applegate,     . 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  KLAMATH  SCHOOL. 

Klamath  Aqbnot,  Oreo.,  September  17, 1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  yonr  requoRt  I  submit  a  report  on  the  Klamath  boarding  school  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 19U(). 

I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  superintendent  of  this  school  September  1,  1899.  It  was  my  aim 
from  the  first  to  brma:  the  average  attendance  up  to  the  capacity  limit,  110.  But  owing  to  an 
epidemic  of  measles  that  was  rife  on  the  reservation  at  the  time  or  my  arrival,  the  agency  phy- 
sician, from  precautionary  motives,  recommended  that  the  formal  opening  of  school  should  be 
deferred.  So  the  pui)ils  were  not  called  in  until  September  18,  and  then  many  were  too  ill  to 
respond.  Thev  came  in  later  on.  however,  and  we  had  enrolled  at  one  time  VM  pupils.  Bat  even 
witn  this  number  we  were  not  able  to  attain  above  an  average  of  lUd. 

The  pupils  for  the  past  year  have  been  very  docile  and  passably  well  behaved. 

There  has  l)een  very  little  sickness.  One  pupil,  a  girl,  was  withdrawn  last  spring  on  account 
of  an  incurable  disease,  and  she  has  since  died. 

Excellent  progress  has  be<>n  made  in  the  class-room  work  and  in  the  industrial  departments. 
The  fact  that  a  white  employee  and  a  skilled  workman  has  been  recommended  to  fill  the  position 
of  agency  blacksmith,  win  enable  me  henceforth  to  apprentice  boys  to  that  departmmt  and  so 
secure  for  the  lx>ys  a  valuable  trade. 

Manv  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  buildings  this  past  year,  making  them  more  com- 
fortable, and  in  appearance  more  presentable.  The  dairy,  a  much-needed  addition  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  plant,  has  been  completed  and  equipped,  ana  it  is  one  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  plac«,  eliciting  words  of  commendation  and  praise  from  all  who  visit  it. 

The  garden  this  year,  owing  to  the  care  and  attention  given  it  by  the  industrial  teacher,  Mr. 
Frank  O.  Butler,  promises  the  largest  crop  that  has  been  rai«4ed  here  in  many  years. 

The  great  crying  need  of  this  place  is  a  water  and  sewerage  system;  but,  as  estimatesfor  these 
combined  improvements  are  already  before  the  Indian  I>ei>artment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thia 
need  will  be  met  before  the  expiration  of  another  vear. 

The  school  hospital  that  is  about  to  be  erected  will  relieve  the  already  overcrowded  school  of 
the  necesBity  of  providing  room  for  the  sick  and  for  such  casea  as  require  to  be  isolated. 
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It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  favorably  on  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  employees  con^ 
nected  with  tnis  achoot    All  seem  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  happmess  of  the 
children,  and  all  are  very  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  past  year,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  pleasant,  and  to  all.  I  think,  a  profitable  one. 
In  closing,  sir,  I  wish  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  gentlemanly  oonrtesy,  the  many  klnd> 
nesses,  and  the  ready  assistance  I  nn  vc  always  met  at  your  hands. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obediont  servant, 

Anna  C.  Eoan,  Superintendent. 
O.  C  Applkgate,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  YAINAX  SCHOOL. 

Yainax,  Okjso.,  JulyS^  1900. 

Sir:  The  record  of  the  Yainax  boarding  school  for  the  last  fiscal  year  is  one  of  fair  success, 
attained  in  spiie  of  the  usual  obstructions.  The  average  attendance  has  been  but  little  alx>ve 
tiO,  which  is  less  than  for  the  years  j  nst  past.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  decreased  attend- 
ance, the  principal  one  being  the  meafi:er  facilities  as  detailed  in  my  last  report  We  have  not 
been  able  to  add  anything  to  the  capacity  of  the  school  but  with  the  prospects  of  getting  a  new 
sawmill  for  this  district  we  look  forward  with  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  work  of  another 
year. 

Both  the  primary  and  intermediate  school  rooms  have  been  enlarged,  and  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June  pupils  of  these  grades  attended  all  the  daily  sessions.  The  work  in  the  primary 
room  shows  daily  neatness  and  thoroughness,  and  there  are  other  signs  of  eood  discipline. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  presenting  the  facts  of  everyday  life  and  the  proc- 
esses of  one  or  two  trades  in  pedago^c  style,  but  I  find  some  lack  of  training  in  employees  and 
a  good  deal  of  smiling  and  obedient  mertia.  Mrs.  Dr.  Johnson  has  kindly  and  unaelfl£dily  aided 
me  in  one  line  of  work  in  which  men  aro  not  usually  practical  experts. 

Only  one  pupil  went  from  this  school  to  a  nonreservation  school,  but  others  are  anxious  to  go. 
The  obstruction  is  the  refusal  of  parent  to  consent. 

The  health  of  employees  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  climate  or  drinking  water.  The  health 
and  nervous  systems  of  half  the  white  employees  are  in  a  well-worn  condiuon. 

Discipline  has  been  almost  perfect.  It  may  have  been  necessary,  occasionally,  to  resort  to 
forbidden  measures,  but  I  am  confident  that  an  impartial  investigation  of  each  case  woald  have 
resulted  in  exonerating  us.  When  the  Indians  find  that  they  can  not  tantalize  a  careworn 
employee  into  doing  something  rash  and  thus  secure  his  discharge,  it  will  be  easier  to  get  tdong 
witn  a  minimum  of  severity.  I  recognize  it  as  a  great  virtue  in  an  employee  to  be  able  to  gain 
the  respect  of  pupils,  and  to  keep  their  minds  on  good  things,  but  with  the  Yainax  Indian  and  a 
perfect  set  of  employees  this  is  entirely  impossible  without  occasional  resort  to  force.  Interest, 
where  no  object  is  visible,  must  sometimes  be  bolstered  up  by  respect  for  physical  force. 

We  have  been  able  to  complete  the  hay  barn,  which  was  begun  last  year.  It  is  58  bv  M  feet, 
holds  100  tons  of  hay,  and  contains  shed  room  for  stock  besides.  Three  years  ago  we  haa  38  head 
of  cattle,  and  at  the  present  time  100.  A  440-acre  pasture  has  Just  been  fenced.  Other  fences 
have  been  rebuilt  and  moved  to  the  section  lines. 

The  garden  was  very  good,  considering  that  we  had  a  frost  and  sometimes  a  hard  freeze  every 
few  days  during  the  summer.  A  fair  supply  of  vegetables  was  raised  for  the  school  The  out- 
look the  present  season  is  a  little  more  favorable.  If  one  succeeds  in  raising  half  a  garden  in 
this  country  it  is  an  indication  of  unusal  care  and  xMrsistence. 

Very  respectfully,  Knott  C.  Egbert, 

Superintenden  t. 

O.  C  ApplboATB,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

SiLETz,  Oreo.,  August  JO,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  sabmit  my  seventh  annnal  report  of  affairs  at  this 
agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  1900: 

PopulatioiL — ^The  census  roll  accompanying  this  report  shows  a  confederated  pop- 
ulation of  482—10  less  than  shown  by  my  last  report: 

Males  oyer  18  years 160 

Females  over  14  years 157 

Children  of  school  age — 

Males 49 

Females 44 

Births 22 

Deaths 31 

Sdooation.— The  school  has  prospered  during  the  past  year.  Of  an  enrollment  of 
84  we  have  sent  10  to  Chemawa  and  then  kept  up  an  average  attendance  of  <{ ).' 
This  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  our  hospital  and  the  intelligent  and  careful 
attention  the  children  received  by  a  trained  nurse,  a  necessity  among  the  children 
that  we  never  before  enjoyed  at  this  school. 

I^.  Daniel,  the  agency  puysician,  gives  the  school  very  close  attention,  and  for 
the  past  several  months  there  has  been  very  little  sickness.  We  have  a  herd  of  20 
cows,  and  the  school  children  are  kept  supplied  with  all  the  fresh  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  curd  they  can  use.    We  also  nave  plenty  of  vegetables  in  their  season. 

Superintendent  Betz  has  given  the  school  his  best  efforts,  and  the  employee 
force  haa  generally  been  attentive  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  duties. 
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There  has  been  no  serioas  trouble  or  breach  of  discipline  at  the  school  dnring 
the  year.  The  children,  as  a  rnle,  are  happy  and  contented  and  the  parents  are 
making  bat  little  trouble. 

The  completion  of  the  new  dining  hall  and  dormitory  gives  ns  first-class  accom- 
modations for  all  the  children,  and  a  few  changes  in  the  old  building  would  make 
the  employee  force  quite  comfortable. 

TndiaTig."--Qur  Siletz  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  very  intelligent  and  reasonably  indus- 
trious. Apparently  the  hardest  thing  for  them  to  learn  is  to  be  frugal  and  saving. 
They  earn  large  sums  of  money  each  year  in  the  aggregate,  yet  it  is  not  always 
applied  to  the  best  ends. 

Their  farming  has  fallen  off  in  the  last  few  years  very  materially,  partly  on 
account  of  the  low  price  for  oats  for  several  years  (and  that  is  their  principal 
crop) ;  and  a  further  discouragement  in  this  direction  is  that  the  fall  rains,  coming 
earlier  than  usual,  8X>oiled  the  most  of  their  crops  for  two  years  in  succession. 
However,  they  seem  to  make  just  as  much  money  as  when  they  raised  larger 
crops,  yet  it  is  not  so  satisfactory;  for,  while  raising  crops,  they  are  more  at  home 
and  interested  in  home  building.  The  hay  crop  was  good ;  it  is  now  cut  and  housed. 
The  oat  crop  is  good,  though  short  in  acreage.  Potatoes  and  garden  truck  gener- 
ally, though  planted  in  as  large  quantities  as  usual,  have  been  very  seriously 
damaged  by  the  army  worm  (so  called) ,  and  in  some  instances  entirely  destroyed. 
Cattle  have  brought  so  much  higher  prices  the  last  year  that  many  have  sold 
about  all  they  had,  and  for  the  first  time  we  are  compelled  to  buy  most  of  our 
beef  for  the  school  outside  of  the  reservation. 

Leaies. — The  change  in  the  manner  of  writing  leases  allowing  improvements  to 
be  made  in  lieu  of  cash  payments  will  result  m  much  benefit  to  these  Indians. 
The  right  to  lease  for  five  instead  of  three  years  would  still  further  promote  their 
interests,  for  much  of  this  land  is  covered  with  brush  and  logs,  and  three  years  is 
too  short  a  time  tomake  the  necessary  improvements  and  leave  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  renter.  Even  the  small  number  of  leases  made  on  the  reservation 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  Indians  and  in  no  way  has  it  interfered  with  their  home 
building. 

Court  of  Indian  offeniat. — This  court  is  still  doing  a  good  work.  The  judges  are 
men  of  intelligence  and  discernment  and  their  verdicts  are.  in  the  main,  just  and 
impartial,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  preserving  order  and  set- 
tling small  disputes,  which  are  constantly  coming  up,  and  quite  often  over  trivial 
matters  that  would  be  hard  to  dispose  of  in  any  other  way. 

Improvementi.— We  now  have  a  very  complete  plant  for  our  school.  The  board- 
ing hall,  together  with  the  new  dining  hafi  completed  this  year,  gives  us  ample 
room  for  all  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation.  The  schoolhouse  is  large 
enough  for  recitations,  and  the  hospital  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  water  system  is  perfect.  Piped  from  a  spring  on  the  mountain  side  li 
miles  away,  with  a  4,000-gallon  concrete  reservoir  at  the  spring  and  a  5,000-gallon 
tank  on  a  40- foot  tower  at  the  school,  we  have  plenty  of  force  for  a  hydrant  pres- 
sure. During  the  past  year  we  have  laid  2-incn  pipes  through  the  grounds,  with 
hydrants  at  proper  distances,  and  from  these  water  can  be  tnrown  onto  the  roof 
of  any  of  the  school  buildings.  In  fact,  we  have  had  an  actual  test,  for  soon  after 
the  work  was  completed  the  boarding  hall  took  fire  in  the  roof  and  was  burning 
rapidly  when  the  alarm  was  given.  The  boys  soon  had  the  hose  adjusted  and  the 
fire  extinguished. 

We  now  have  all  the  plant  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  this  school,  and 
the  only  outlay  necessary  in  the  future  will  be  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Some  of  the 
agency  buildings  arc  much  in  need  of  repairs  to  preserve  and  protect  them,  and  a 
small  sum  should  be  allovrcci  for  that  purpose. 

Minioiis.— We  are  blessed  with  two  good  men  in  the  persons  of  the  Catholic 
father  and  the  Methodist  missionary.  Each  is  adapted  to  his  field  of  labor  and  is 
doing  a  good  work,  cheerfully  sustaining  the  agent  while  not  interfering  in  the 
least  with  each  other. 

In  generaL^I  take  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  immediate  future  of  these  people. 
The  residue  of  their  lands,  purchased  by  the  Government  since  the  passage  of  the 
free-homestead  law,  is  being  rapidly  settled  up,  and  if  the  bill  allowing  them  to 
dispose  of  the  land  allotted  to  Indians  since  deceased  shall  pass  they  will  soon  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  actual  settlement,  when  they  will  absorb  more  of 
civilization  in  one  year  than  they  do  now  in  ten.  My  thanks  are  due  your  office 
for  the  liberal  appropriations  that  have  enabled  me  to  complete  our  school  plant, 
and  to  the  officers  and  employees  at  both  school  and  agency  for  their  loyal  support 
during  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully,  T.  Jay  Buford, 

United  States  hidiaii  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SILETZ  SCHOOL. 

SiLvrz  Boarding  School., 

SiUiz,  Oreg.,  August  6, 1900. 

Madam:  I  have  the  honor  to  Bnbmit  my  seoond  annual  report  of  Siletz  Boarding  School. 

Since  the  last  report  of  this  school  was  submitted  two  new  building»>^  hospitiu  and  a  dinlnc 
hall— were  completed  and  tamed  over  to  the  school  for  use.  We  now  have  capacity  for  0 
pn^Is. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  84  and  the  average  attendance  64.  Last  year  the  enrollment 
was  80  and  the  average  attendance  59,  showing  an  increase  this  vear  of  4  In  enrollment  and  6  In 
average  attendance.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  enrolled  pupils  in  attendance  regularly.  From  the 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  attendance  is  but  little  more  than  tnree-foarths  of  the 
enrollment. 

The  progress  daring  the  year  has  been  good.  The  industrial  training  of  both  boys  and  girls 
has  received  special  attention.  The  farm,  garden,  and  stock  have  been  well  cared  for.  We 
have  filled  our  oarns  with  an  abundant  supply  of  hay,  and  the  oats  will  also  yield  a  good  crop. 
The  potatoes  are  doing  well,  but  much  of  our  late  gu^en  will  be  injured  by  the  cutworms  and 
army  worms.  By  another  year  the  small  fruit  planted  last  year  will  give  a  good  yield.  The 
first  crop  this  year  was  light. 

During  the  rainv  season  much  time  is  occupied  in  sawing  up  the  year's  supply  of  wood,  but 
besides  this  new  fences  and  sidewalks  were  constructed,  roads  made,  fences  and  outbuildings 
repaired  and  whitewashed.  The  buildings  of  the  entire  plant  have  been  kept  in  good  repair;  the 
shrubs  and  evergreens  planted  last  year  are  growing  nicely;  the  grass  is  kept  low,  and  with  the 
white  fences  and  buildings  the  entire  school  plant  presents  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 
The  Industrial  work  of  the  boys  has  been  in  charge  of  the  industrial  teacher  and  an  Indian 
assistant. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  matron  the  girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  the  various  depart- 
mentsof  domestic  economy— kitchen  and  dining  room,  sewing  room,  laundry,  and  also  to  the  hos 
pital— in  connection  with  tneir  other  work  of  housekeeping.  In  the  kitchen  the  girls  were  taught 
the  various  branches  of  cooking,  baking,  and  the  making  of  butter,  cheese,  and  curds,  basides 
the  general  work  of  the  dinins  room.  Daring  the  year  we  made  1,490  pounds  of  butter,  which 
was  used  regularly  on  the  tables.  Last  year  we  made  951  pounds,  an  increase  of  531  iraunds  this 
year.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  moved  to  the  now  building  in  March,  and  now  have  a 
conmiodioos  and  pleasant  location.  A  regular  bill  of  fare  is  followed;  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
curds,  etc,  have  always  been  furnished  plentifully.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  are  examples 
of  neatness  and  order. 

In  the  sewing  room  the  girls  are  taught  how  to  make  and  mend  clothing.  This  department 
has  been  crowded  with  work  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year.  The  parents  bring  the  goods 
here  for  their  girls'  summer  dresses,  so  that  the  girls  may  have  the  assistance  of  the  seamstress 
in  making  them  up  and  may  have  neat  and  fashionable  dresses  to  wear  during  vacation.  When 
these  chimren  go  nome  they  do  not  return  to  a  blanket. 

In  the  laundry  the  regular  work  of  washing,  starching,  and  ironing  of  clothes  is  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  laundress.  A  mangle  furnished  during  the  year  has  been  a  great  conven- 
ience. We  need  two  new  washing  machines  to  replace  the  wornout  ones  now  in  use,  the 
Improved  Western  furnished  being  too  small. 

In  the  hospital  the  girls  have  helped  care  for  the  building,  and  under  the  direct  supenrlsion  of 
the  nurse  have  assisted  in  the  treatment  of  the  common  ailments,  such  as  sore  throat,  sore 
eyes,  tubercular  sores,  etc.  A  large  number  of  pupils  are  on  treatment  during  most  of  the 
school  year.  Only  two  deaths  occurred,  one  from  meningitis  and  one  from  consumption.  No 
pupils  withdrawn  during  the  year  have  died. 

The  schoolroom  work  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Though  progress  was  made,  the  work 
done  did  not  compare  favorably  with  other  departments. 

A  Sunday  school  was  maintained  during  the  entire  year  aad  the  pupils  received  careful 
Christian  instruction.  Rev.  E.  H.  Bryant  and  wife,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  Rev.  Felix  Buchor 
and  assistants,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  labored  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  children  who  attended 
their  respective  services. 

Various  improvements  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The  hospital  nurse  has 
taken  care  of  the  sick,  relieving  employees  of  the  extra  duty,  and  with  the  hoitpltal  at  her  dis- 
posal the  best  of  treatment  was  given. 

The  engine  allowed  us  is  used  for  sawing  our  wood  and  the  boiler  is  also  used  to  heat  the 
water  for  bathing.  During  vacation  both  are  used  to  run  the  thra.shing  machine,  so  that  our 
thrashing  may  be  done  at  toe  proper  time. 

The  water  system  is  arrangtMl  for  fire  protection,  and  with  the  cart,  hose,  and  ladders  ample 

Srotection  is  aflforded  for  an  ordinary  Are.    A  recent  fire  on  the  roof  that  threatened  the 
estruction  of  the  plant  was  extiuguisned  by  our  present  system. 

Hie  work  of  general  houHekoepiug  hasroc«M'ved  careful  attention,  and  a  marked  improvement 
has  been  notlceS.  The  girls  have  taicen  better  care  of  their  clothes,  their  sitting  room,  and  dor- 
mitories than  in  previous  years.  They  took  pride  in  caring  for  the  fiowers  in  the  yard  and  in 
beautifying  the  place  in  general.    Socials  for  both  boys  and  girls  were  given  f re<iuently. 

I  recommend  the  reeatabli!«ment  of  the  positions  of  superintendent  and  of  assistant  matron. 
The  school  farm  and  plant  ia  too  large,  and  there  are  too  many  departments  for  a  principal 
teacher  tooversee,  as  his  en  tire  time  should  be  occupied  with  regular  schoolroom  work.  The  divi- 
sion of  pupils  and  work,  and  tho  fact  that  there  are  sitting  rooms,  lavatories,  dormitories,  dtc>..in 
two  separate  buildings  makes  it  impossible  for  a  matron  to  oversee  the  work  without  an  as<«ist- 
ant.  £ven  a  i>assing  intert^st  in  the  wolf  are  of  those  children  would  demand  the  reestablinh- 
ment  of  these  two  posltionn.  otherwise  the  present  standard  of  the  school  can  not  be  maintained. 

All  the  old  buildings  should  be  paiuted  ooth  outside  and  inside,  and  the  rooms  of  the  main 
bnilding should  be  remodeled.  Since  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  moved  to  the  new  build- 
ing several  rooms  are  vacant,  all  of  which  could  be  u<)ed  if  remodeled. 

A  new  organ  should  be  furnished  for  the  school:  the  one  here  is  completely  worn  out.  A 
binder  should  also  be  supplied  for  the  school  farm.  The  oats  go  down  when  ripe  if  not  cot 
promptly,  and  this  often  can  not  he  done  when  we  wait  for  outside  parties  to  cut  our  grain. 

The  year  just  paA.He<l  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  The  general  conduct  of  pupils  has  been 
good.  With  scarcely  an  exception  the  employees  have  worked  faithfully  and  harmoniously,  and 
the  progress  of  the  school  has  been  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  their  earnest  cooperation  in 
every  tiling  for  the  advancement  of  the  school  -,  ,      rv  j  _j 

We  acknowledge  pleasant  and  instructive  visits  from  yourself  and  from  Major  Duncan  during 
tho  year.    I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Bert  R.  Bbtz,  Superintendent 

The  SuPERiifTENDBzrr  Indian  Schooi^. 

(Through  T.  Jay  Bafofd,  United  States  Indian  Agent ) 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Aqency,  Pendleton,  Oreg,,  August  S,  1900, 

Sir:  I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annnal  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Umatilla  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1900: 

Populatioii.— As  the  resalt  of  the  census  just  completed,  there  are  1,076  Indians 
and  mixed-bloods  on  this  reseryation,  as  follows: 

Cayuse 305 

Wallawalla •.: 528 

UmatiUa 183 

Males  oyer  18  years  of  age 283 

Females  oyer  14  years  of  age 434 

School  children  between  ages  of  6  and  16 241 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  aboye  figures,  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  reserya- 
tion  population.  No  matter  how  carefully  a  census  may  be  taken,  it  is  always 
X)os8ible  to  oyerlook  some,  and  for  this  reason  I  feel  sate  in  asserting  that  the 
number  of  Indians  upon  this  reeeryation  is  not  decreasing.  When  a  death  occurs, 
it  is  a  subject  for  general  conyersation,  the  news  being  carried  not  alone  from  one 
end  of  the  reseryation  to  the  other,  but  it  is  disseminated  upon  other  reseryations 
in  a  yery  short  time.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  birth  takes  place  it  is  rarely 
heard  of  without  special  effort  being  made  to  become  aware  of  the  fact;  therefore, 
it  is  much  easier  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  deaths  than  of  births.  Again,  it  is 
yery  trying  to  get  an  Indian  to  give  his  name  or  those  of  his  family,  he  seemingly 
being  fearful  lest  his  name  may  be  used  in  signing  away  something  of  which  he 
may  be  possessed.  He  is  suspicious  of  anything  he  does  not  understand,  and 
ayoids  endeayoring  to  understand  that  which  is  new  to  him. 

Indaftries. — Some  of  these  Indians  are  improying  as  farmers.  Each  succeeding 
year  finds  them  caring  for  additional  acreage,  setting  out  small  orchards,  build- 
ing new  houses,  and  buying  wagons  and  farming  machinery.  While  this  is  true 
of  some,  there  are  many  who  haye  a  sad  lack  of  tenacity  to  work.  An  excuse  to 
desist  from  labor  can  be  inyented  with  ease  and  adyanced  with  solemn  or  serious 
countenance. 

Prospects  for  good  crops  this  season  are  unusually  flattering,  owing  to  suitable 
rainfall  and  mild  conditions.  The  largest  hay  crop  ever  cut  upon  this  reseryation, 
I  think,  will  be  harvested  this  year.  While  the  purchase  price  of  the  same  will  be 
less  than  for  preyious  years,  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  aggregate  will  be 
deriyed  from  this  source. 

The  allottees  who  are  fortunate  in  being  stock  owners  will  receiye  good  prices 
for  their  beef  cattle,  as  the  market  yalue  is  exceedingly  high,  owing  to  heayy 
demand  and  limited  supply.  This  state  of  affairs  will  be  of  great  adyantage  to 
the  Indians;  besides  the  direct  material  benefit  derived  therefrom,  it  will  show  to 
them  that  industry  pays,  and  no  doubt  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  greater  efforts 
in  the  future. 

Condition. — While  there  is  not  much  perceptible  change  in  the  Indians  during  the 
year,  a  few  haye  been  won  to  the  good  from  their  intemperate  ways  and  are  taking 
adyantage  of  their  opportunities  by  going  to  work.  Considerable  persuasion  ana 
firmness  are  requisite  in  order  to  get  them  interested  and  properly  started  in  a 
way  to  do  for  themselves.  The  red  people  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  children 
who  need  to  be  constantly  talked  to,  advised,  and  shown  how  to  better  them- 
selves. An  ordinary  pleading  with  them  does  not  accomplish  the  desired  result; 
it  is  necessary  constantly  to  keep  after  them  in  the  endeayor  to  impress  them  with 
the  fact  that  their  condition  can  be  improyed  to  independence.  Many  of  the 
elder  Indians  still  cling  with  avidity  to  their  old  customs,  and  require,  to  be  kept 
under  strict  control  in  their  present  state  of  civilization. 

While  they  understand  and  appreciate  just  treatment  in  ordinary  matters  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  anything  new  brought  to  their  attention  will  be  treated 
with  suspicion;  for  instance,  I  have  lately  received  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  the  preliminary  patents  of  the  allottees  upon  this  reservation  for 
delivery  to  them,  but  which  they  emphatically  decline  to  receive.  A  few  mixed- 
bloods  nave  consented  to  accept  theirs,  but  the  full  bloods  claim  they  do  not  want 
them.  They  also  refused  to  give  information  to  the  census  enumerators,  but,  after 
some  weeks  of  persuasion,  finally  became  submissive  and  consented  to  the  census 
being  taken.  I  find  it  difBcult  for  them  to  depend  on  their  own  intelligence  and 
accomplish  much.  They  seem  to  need  some  one  to  look  up  to  for  advice  and  pro- 
tection. Citizenship  in  their  present  state  seems  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  them. 
Eyen  the  allotment  plan  has  not  changed  to  the  desired  extent  the  tribal  relations. 
Allotment  of  land  with  citizenship  thrown  in  is  a  bugbear  to  them.    The  agency 
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and  reseryation  system  has  possibly  accomplished  much  good,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  these  Indians  will  have  to  be  continued  for  some  time:  bat  then,  in  order  to 
make  the  Indian  self-sostaining,  it  should  not  be  made  permanent. 

BohoolB.— I  have  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  x>olicy  now  pursued  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  giving  drst  importance  to  the  education  of  the  youth.  Much  time  and 
the  best-airected  efforts  are  required  to  obtain  the  desired  results.  Few  people 
distant  from  a  reservation  can  have  any  just  conception  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  labor  and  the  perplexities  involved  in  conducting  an  Indian  school  in  a  proper 
manner  and  of  aa  vantage  to  the  Indians.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  hinder  the 
development  of  the  school.  It  is  true  the  expense  is  large,  but  its  value  is  in 
being  well  expended.  There  is  an  extraordinary  degree  of  public  interest  and 
sympathy  in  Indian  school  work  shown  in  this  section  by  the  better  white  element, 
who  in  every  wa^  assist  in  promoting  its  well-doing.  Suitable  educational  facili- 
ties should  invariably  be  piovided,  otherwise  the  work  is  hampered. 

The  Umatilla  Boarding  School  was  opened  on  this  reservation  in  January,  1883, 
and  the  improvements  made  in  the  plant  from  time  to  time  have  been  ample  for 
conducting  the  school  in  a  manner  during  these  past  years,  but  the  time  now  is, 
owing  to  increasing  interest  and  attendance,  that  the  present  buildings  are  inade- 
quate, and  a  new  boys'  dormitory,  a  satisfactory  water  and  sewer  system,  and 
other  improvements  have  been  asked  for  by  Superintendent  Gaither,  with  my 
approval,  and  permission  gpranted  by  the  Commissioner  to  make  estimates  lor  the 
same.  The  results  of  the  work  done  at  this  school  are  exceptionally  flattering, 
and  with  the  contemplated  improvements. a  fact,  I  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  the 
Umatilla  Boarding  School  will  rank  as  a  leader  m  the  Indian  service. 

The  Kate  Drexel  (Catholic)  School  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  premises  are 
particularly  neat  ana  attractive.  Those  in  charge  are  doing  effective  and  valuable 
work.  This  school  no  longer  receives  aid  from  the  Government,  but  nevertheless 
is  continuing  its  educational  labors. 

Improvements.— During  the  year  there  has  been  erected  at  this  agency  a  new  jail 
building,  and  a  new  office  building  now  in  course  of  construction  is  a  much-needed 
improvement.  Many  repairs  have  been  also  made  at  the  school  during  the  year, 
such  as  the  construction  of  an  engine  and  store  house,  a  new  engine  and  wood- 
sawing  machine  purchased,  the  different  buildings  painted,  calcimined,  etc. 
With  the  completion  of  a  new  boys'  dormitory  and  suitable  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tem (asked  for)  the  school  plant  wi!l  be  in  excellent  condition. 

The  agency  bam,  comprising  a  log  hut  with  sheds  built  around  it,  erected  proba- 
bly forty  years  ago,  caught  lire  from  a  passing  engine  a  few  days  ago  and  waa 
totally  consumed.  Three  horses  were  in  the  structure  at  the  time,  and  it  was  only 
by  hurried  exertions  on  the  part  of  employees  that  the  animals  were  saved.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  building  could  have  remained  so  long  within  60  feet  of 
the  track  without  being  burned.  The  building  was  there  long  before  the  railroad 
was  constructed.  I  trust  authority  may  be  granted  to  have  a  suitable  stable 
built.  Fires  from  passing  engines  in  the  stubble  and  pasture  lands  are  of  daily 
occurrence. 

Health.— The  Indians  have  been  comparatively  free  from  contagious  diseases. 
With  the  exception  of  chronic  diseases  the  health  of  all  has  been  good.  There 
have  been  no  epidemics,  and  the  few  cases  of  sickness  have  received  careful  atten- 
tion by  the  agency  physician.  Dr.  Perkins,  who  is  at  all  times  ready  and  anxious 
to  wait  upon  them.    His  duties  have  always  been  faithfully  performed. 

Two  cases  of  smallpox  were  brought  on  the  reservation  by  white  men— laborers 
employed  in  farming— but  they  were  immediately  sent  to  the  pesthouse  at  Pen- 
dleton, and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  disease,  with  the  grati- 
fying result  that  no  other  became  affected. 

Cr^me. — No  crime  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  larceny  of  a  horse  or  saddle  has 
been  committed.  Excejit  the  drinking  and  the  introducing  of  liquor  and  its 
attendant  evils,  crime  has  been  almost  unknown  during  the  past  year.  Life  and 
property  are  secure  here:  probably  more  so  than  in  many  of  the  Eiistern  States. 

laaac  Gober,  an  intelligent  Indian,  drank  to  excess  and  died  from  the  effects. 
William  Barnhart  was  seen  intoxicated  on  the  road  to  his  home,  which  he  did  not 
reach,  and  was  found  two  days  afterwards  in  the  brush  where  he  had  lain  to  take 
his  last  nap.  Te  ly  ma  is  another  Indian  who  died  from  alcoholism.  Wap  she 
nat,  an  old  olind  Indian,  was  killed  by  the  cars.  It  is  supposed  that  he  had  oeen 
drinking. 

Suicide  is  rare  with  the  Indians,  but  one  case  being  known  upon  this  reservation, 
that  of  a  woman,  aged  about  2a  years,  who  shot  herself  because  her  father  objected 
to  her  going  to  town.    This  occurred  a  few  months  ago. 

Jadget  and  poUoe.— Especial  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  judges  of 
the  Indian  court  and  the  policemen  on  this  reservation.  An  Indian  judge,  as 
well  as  policemen,  to  perform  his  duty  acceptably,  should  not  only  be  a  moral  man 
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and  be  conrageons  and  faithful,  bnt  he  mnst  have  discretion,  and  it  is  not  always 
XK)ssible  to  find  in  every  locality  one  of  this  character  who  is  willing  or  can  afford 
to  make  the  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  business  interests  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  a  judge  or  policeman  at  the  pay  allowed.  However,  these 
officials  have  attended  to  their  duties  faithfully,  and  I  have  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint against  them. 

Gen.  A.  G.  Hawley,  special  Indian  agent,  recently  made  a  visit  to  this  agency 
and  thoroughly  investigated  matters  pertaining  to  this  reserve  in  their  minutest 
details.  He  held  two  important  councils  with  the  Indians  and  made  a  decided 
impression  upon  them.  He  explained  matters  to  them  in  a  way  they  could  under- 
stand better  than  anyone  who  had  before  talked  to  them,  and  told  many  truths, 
and  urged  them  to  accept  the  advice  of  those  who  were  laboring  in  their  behalf, 
and  impressed  them  generally  for  the  better. 

Employees.— The  agency  clerk,  physician,  carpenter,  and  teamster  have  been 
faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  I  trust  that  nothing  may 
come  up  in  the  future  to  mar  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  agency  force.  The 
position  of  teamster  and  laborer  being  dropped  from  the  roll  for  the  coming  year 
will  work  a  hardship  on  some  of  the  other  employees.  Considerable  time  and 
labor  are  necessary  to  properly  care  for  five  horses,  vehicles,  etc. ,  and  under  the 
present  diminished  force  will  entail  a  corresponding  loss  of  time  in  one  of  the 
mechanical  branches. 

A  number  of  changes  in  school  employees  has  been  made  during  the  year,  but 
there  has  been  no  clash  of  authority  or  ill  feeling  whatsoever.  The  work  among 
the  employees  has  been  performed  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily.  The  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  shown  by  Miss  Qaither.  superintendent,  and  her  untiring  efforts 
in  upbuilding  the  school  is  highly  commendable. 

Mangy  hones. — Many  of  the  Indian  ponies  afflicted  with  mange  have  been  running 
at  large  on  the  reservation.  In  order  to  check  the  advance  of  the  disease  and  ulti- 
mately stamp  it  out,  I  have  notified  all  of  my  Indians  to  take  up  the  good  animals 
so  afflicted  that  they  desired  to  keep  and  cure,  and  that  I  would  have  all  others 
found  at  large  with  the  disease  killed  by  the  Indian  police.  A  number  have  already 
been  disposed  of,  and  I  will  have  the  work  continued  until  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
mange  on  this  reservation.  The  State  authorities  are  doing  similar  work  through- 
out Oregon. 

Conclaaion. — In  reviewing  the  year's  work  there  is  much  that  may  be  regarded  as 
a  step  forward.  The  manner  in  which  the  Indians  are  taking  hold,  and  the  evi- 
dent disposition  among  some  of  them  to  do  for  themselves,  is  evidence  that  they 
realize  the  necessity  of  soon  being  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support. 
The  young  men  seem  to  be  now  doing  their  own  thinking,  and  the  old  medicine 
man  of  the  past  has  no  influence  among  them.  They  now  regard  their  property 
as  their  own  and  free  from  any  tribal  interference.  This  one  step  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  important  toward  ultimate  civilization  and  citizenship. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Wilkins, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  UMATILLA  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Umatilla  Boarding  Schooij, 

Umatilla  Agency,  July  SO^  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900: 

The  school  is  in  a  more  flonrishing  condition  than  at  any  previous  time.  These  Indians  are 
citizens,  and  receive  nothing  from  the  Government  excepting  the  school  provided  for  their 
children.  The  children  are  brought  in  voluntarily,  and  not  by  force,  as  was  the  former  way  of 
11  (ling  it.  This  has  been  brought  a))out  by  makine;  it  a  happy  home  and  not  a  prison.  The  result 
is  the  pupils  them8elvos  persuade  many  of  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  come. 

Capaoityoftohool.— This  school  has  always  been  listed  by  the  Departmentas  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 100  children,  which  is  far  above  the  number  tnat  can  oe  healthfully  cared  for.  The 
8chr)olroom8  and  dining  room  can  scat  that  number,  but  the  dormitories  ana  play  rooms  have 
only  capacitv  for  57.  according  to  hygienic  rules  sent  b^  Indian  Office. 

xouaf  chfloren.-^ur  school  closed  with  100  children  in  attendance— about  an  equal  number  of 
girls  and  boys.  Seventy-five  of  the  number  were  under  12;  80  of  them  were  mere  biibies,  some 
only  3  years  of  age;  only  2  over  Irt.  We  have  a  school  of  young  children;  four-fifths  of  them 
are  full-blood  Indians.    Formerly  It  has  been  the  reverse— four- fifths  were  mixed  bloods. 

Patronage.  —The  full-blood  Indians  now  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  school.  Voung  Chief, 
who  is  leader  of  the  Cayuse  tribe,  is  a  good,  sober,  influential  man  among  his  people.  He  influ- 
ences them  to  send  their  children  to  school     He  wants  them  educated. 

Cause  of  low  average.— As  I  have  stated  in  previous  reports,  our  general  average  is  made  low  by 
the  Indians  not  returning  from  their  annual  hunting  and  fl.shing  trips  until  late.  The  children 
enter  school  as  soon  as  they  return,  looking  robust  and  well  after  their  outings. 
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ImproTemraU  needed.— The  school  was  so  crowded  that  we  were  oblleed  to  ase  the  sick  room  in 
the  boys'  bnilding  as  a  play  room  and  dressing  room  for  small  boys.  Fortunately,  the  health  of 
the  school  was  exceptionally  good  during  the  year.  We  hope  this  great  difBcultT  will  soon  be 
overcome,  as  plans  have  been  submitted  oy  the  Department  for  a  new  dormitory  for  boys.  The 
present  one  m  to  be  converted  into  employees' quarters.  There  is  to  be  a  new  water  system 
&ronghont,  as  the  old  one  is  unsatisfactory,  when  these  improvements  are  completed  this 
will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  of  reservation  schools.  It  will  be  in  excellent  conditloii 
throughout. 

Improvements  made  during  the  year.— Last  fall  the  school  buildings  were  painted  and  calcimlned. 
Two  porches  and  three  outbuildings  were  added.  During  the  spring  the  Indian  assistant,  a 
former  pupil,  with  the  help  of  the  rx>ys,  painted  all  the  outbuildings  and  made  new  sidewalks, 
repaired  the  old  ones,  and  made  new  fence  around  a  portion  of  the  yard.  These  improvements, 
pamting,  etc.,  and  also  a  steam  wood-sawing  machine,  were  paid  for  out  of  the  sale  of  wheat 
raised  on  school  farm,  which  was  well  managed  and  money  Judiciously  used  by  Agent  Wilkins. 

Good  breed  of  eattle  needed.— The  school  herd  consists  of  28  head  of  cattle.  Most  of  them  are 
young,  but  they  are  of  inferior  stock.  They  should  be  sold  and  a  short  horn  bull  and  some  good 
cows  purchased.  These  cows  are  aU  poor  milkers,  and  milk  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
diet  of  these  children.  A  good  breed  of  cattle  would  be  of  much  more  profit  There  is  a  pasture 
of  100  acres,  which  Is  supplied  bv  a  stream  of  running  water.  Cattle  raising  is  a  profitable 
industry  in  this  locality,  and  the  cnildren  should  bo  taught  the  advantages  of  good  stock.  Two 
hnndrea  doUars'  worth  of  cattle  were  sold  from  the  school  herd  during  the  year. 

Garden.— A  garden  of  10  acres  produces  well.  La.st  year  from  4  acres  !0)  bushels  of  large,  fine 
potatoes  were  raised,  and  from  one- fourth  acre  5()  bushels  of  large  onions;  besides,  from  the 
garden  the  school  was  supplied  with  cabbage,  turnips,  parsnips,  beets,  squash,  carrots,  salsify, 
and  early  vegetables.  The  lower  part  of  the  garden  is  rocky.  This  is  sown  in  wheat  for  hay. 
It  produced  about  4  tons. 

Sewing  room.— The  girls  have  done  especiaUy  well  in  this  department,  under  their  efficient 
teacher,  Mim  Purdy;  1,376  garments  have  been  made  during  the  year,  besides  mending  for  100 
cbdldren. 

Laondry.— This  department  is  also  carried  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Mrs.  Bennett, 
who  has  had  charge  of  it  for  the  past  five  years,  is  an  efficient,  patient,  kind,  motherlv  woman, 
whom  the  children  all  love.  Altnough  the  work  is  hard  for  these  young  children,  she  has  no 
trouble  whatever  in  getting  them  to  do  it  welL  Her  laundry  is  at  all  times  an  example  of  clean- 
liness and  neatness. 

Indian  onployees.  —Out  of  13  employees  of  this  school  7  are  Indians,  6  of  whom  are  succesafnl. 
The  young  laay  who  has  charge  of  the  sewing  room,  and  who  was  educated  at  Chilocco,  is  ^rt 
Indian,  also  her  assistant  and  the  assistant  matron;  the  two  latter  are  former  pupils  of  Che- 
mawa.  The  assistant  laundress  is  a  fnll-blood  Indian.  She  has  faithfuUv  performed  her  duty 
in  that  capacity  for  the  past  three  years.  The  assistant  cook,  also  the  Indian  assistant,  are  botn 
full -blood  Indians  and  former  pupils  of  this  school.    Both  are  good,  faithful  workers. 

Transfers.— Six  children  from  this  school  were  transferred  to  Carlisle  Indian  School  last  ApriL 
The  health  and  success  of  the  two  girls  that  we  sent  there  the  previous  year  encouraged  tnese 
togo. 

Beligions  training.— Sundav  school  is  held  between  9  and  10  o*clo<^.  After  Sunday  school  the 
employee  take  turns  in  going  into  town  to  church,  and  the  children  go  with  them  many  times, 
and  always  on  Children's  Dav.  Between  7  and  8  oclock  in  the  evening  we  have  a  song  service, 
in  which  the  older  children  all  take  part.  The  different  ministers  from  Pendleton  hola  services 
for  us  as  often  as  thj^  can  do  so. 

Sohoolroom  work.— The  advanced  grade  of  the  school  was  satisfactorily  taught  The  teacher  of 
that  grade.  Miss  Hattie  McDowell,  is  a  superior  teacher.  She  is  interested  in  her  work  and 
nntiriDg  in  her  efforts.    She  is  also  a  valuable  worker  in  the  Sundav  school. 

Four  entertainments  were  given  during  the  year.  Thev  were  well  attended  by  the  parentaand 
many  visitors  from  Pendleton.  The  Teachers^  Association  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho 
held  its  session  In  Pendleton  March  £)  to  25.  Al)Out  300  teachers  attendedT  Our  school  was  invited 
to  be  reprf^sented.    Our  teachers  attended  during  the  session,  and  by  special  request  from  the 

Erosident  15  of  the  full-bIoo<i  Indian  (*hil(lren  at  one  of  their  meetings  entertained  them  by  sing- 
ig  and  recitations.    After  the  close  of  the  convention  the  teachers  visited  our  whool. 

Since  the  school  has  been  built  up  to  its  present  usefulness  we  have  many  visitors,  and  much 
interest  is  taken  in  it  by  the  most  jtrominent  people  of  Pendleton,  who  visit  it  frequently.  We 
find  their  interest  very  helpful.  Early  in  June  the  State  convention  of  club  women  of  Oregon 
met  in  Pendleton.  They,  seventy  in  number^gave  an  afternoon  visiting  this  school,  seeing  every 
feature  of  it.  Exhibits  were  made  in  every  line  of  work,  and  a  musical  entertainment  was  given 
at  the  close.  These  ladies  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  work  of  the 
children. 

In  conclusion  I  will  sav  that  our  agent,  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins,  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
school  and  always  speaks  a  good  word  for  it  The  fact  that  the  school  is  so  prosperous  under 
his  administration  is  sufficient  evidence  to  attest  his  cooperation  is  of  great  value  to  its  succeas. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  courtesy  and  gen- 
erous support  received  from  it,  and  also  to  the  inspei^ting  officials,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Conser  and 
Oen.  A.  <J.  Uawley,  who  have  recently  visited  our  school.  The  helpful  suggestions  and  reports 
made  by  these  gentlemen  have  been  of  great  value. 

Thanking  the  employees  for  their  good  work  and  hearty  cooperation, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

MOLLFB  V.  GATTRER, 

Huperintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afpairk 

(Through  Charles  Wilkins,  United  States  Indian  agent) 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  IN  CHARGE  OF  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Warm  Springs,  Oreo.,  August  6, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  yon  on  the  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this 
reservation  as  follows: 
There  are  not  qnite  1,000  Indians  in  all  here.    It  is  not  believed  that  the  connt 
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made  for  the  United  States  censnfl  this  summer  or  the  annual  census  made  by  the 
agent  is  entirely  accurate.  As  there  are  no  annuity  or  other  per  capita  payments 
made,  there  is  no  financial  reason  for  accuracy.  And  the  Indians  this  side  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  are  not  by  any  means  closely  divided  in  tribes.  They  easily 
move  from  one  tribe  to  another,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  who  prob- 
ably belong  to  this  reservation  who  are  now  living  along  the  Columbia  River,  and 
have  not  been  counted  here  and  perhaps  not  anywhere.  A  little  over  half  of  the 
Indians  on  this  reservation  are  callea  Warm  Springs,  and  live  at  or  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  reservation.  The  rest  are  Wasco  and  Tenino.  except  a  hun- 
dred Paiute,  who  are  settled  about  8  miles  south  of  the  agency,  while  the  Wasco 
and  Tenino  live  near  the  agency.  The  Warm  Springs  are  a  combination  of  several 
tribes  recognized  in  the  treaties. 

The  reservation  is  about  45  miles  square.  It  is  bounded  west  by  the  summit  of 
the  Cascade  Range,  south  by  the  Metolins  River,  east  by  the  Des  Chutes  River, 
and  north  by  the  range  of  hills  near  Wapinitia.  The  surface  slopes  from  the 
mountains  eastward.  In  the  mountains  and  their  foothills  there  is  a  growth  of 
pine  timber  of  considerable  value,  but  fur  from  being  equal  to  that  in  themoister 
climate  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  This,  however,  is  ample  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  Indians.  There  is  a  sawmill  of  primitive  construction  which  is  used 
to  saw  out  lumber  for  bridges  and  for  dwellings.  In  the  mountains  there  is  still 
pretty  good  hunting,  and  there  are  berries  in  profusion,  which  the  women  pick  at 
this  season.  Farther  east  there  are  openings  with  good  pasturage,  and  which 
probably  are  humid  enough  to  raise  good  crops,  at  least  of  small  grain.  Indian 
ponies  in  large  numbers  range  here  half  wild.  There  are  also  many  cattle  and 
one  flock  of  sheep  which  find  ample  pasturage  here.  The  cattle  belong  partly  to 
the  Indians  ana  partly  to  encroaching  whites.  The  sheep  all  belong  to  one 
Indian.  Still  farther  east  the  plateau  is  broken  more  and  more  by  the  streams, 
which  have  cut  down  many  hundred  feet  in  canyons.  This  leaves  the  plateau  a 
desert  with  a  growth  of  sagebrush,  while  the  canyons  have  more  or  less  fertile 
land  which  is  occupied  as  farms.  These  could  be  all  irrigated  if  the  soil  were  not 
a  volcanic  sand,  which  does  not  hold  the  water  in  the  ditches.  As  it  is,  they  are 
reasonably  fertile.  On  the  plateau  several  Indians  have  selected  lands  ana  are 
raising  crops,  though  the  conditions  are  not  as  favorable  as  in  the  valleys. 

The  Wasco  and  Tenino  inhabit  the  valley  at  or  near  the  agency,  and  are 
the  most  advanced  in  civilization.  They  are  all  living  in  good  houses  and  have 
farms.  Several  of  them  own  mowing  machines,  and  all  have  plows  and  other 
agricultural  implements.  All  of  them  cultivate  patches  of  land,  and  have  wheat 
and  other  grain  to  use  and  often  to  sell.  Many  of  them  have  cattle,  and  most  of 
them  have  horses.  They  are  fairly  prosperous  farmers,  about  on  the  industrial 
level  of  the  less  intelligent  farmers  anywnere. 

The  Warm  Springs  nave  among  them  several  who  are  thrifty  and  are  raising 
grain  and  keepmg  cattle.  Many  of  them ,  however,  are  still  living  in  tepees  and  not 
cultivating  the  soil.  These  generally  have  ponies,  and  live  partly  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  If  an  agent  would  take  pains  to  secure  the  respect  and  friendship  of  these 
and  advise  them,  he  could  induce  many  of  them  to  break  up  land  and  raise 
crops  and  to  keep  cattle.  All  of  them  will  readily  work  for  pav,  and  while  so  work- 
ing will  be  faithful  workers.  The  difficulty  with  many  is  to  plan  far  enough  ahead 
and  to  accumulate  capital  so  as  to  allow  them  to  become  stock  raisers  or  farmers. 
They  need  to  be  encouraged  and  to  have  plans  made  for  them.  This  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  done  now. 

The  Paiute  are  the  poorest,  and  need  the  most  aid  toward  civilization. 

All  these  Indians  are  industrious.  They  not  onlv  work  for  the  present,  but  many 
of  them  plan  for  the  future  and  lay  up  property,  llie  chief  obstacle  now  in  the  way 
of  their  accumulating  property  is  the  two  vices  of  drunkenness  and  gambling.  The 
first  is  not  so  great  while  on  the  reservation,  and  can  be  nearly  broken  up  there  bv  a 
vigilant  agent,  but  will  still  be  a  serious  peril  when  they  go  off  to  pick  hops  or  for 
other  reasons.  The  vice  of  gambling,  however,  is  harder  to  break  up,  ana  is  fully 
as  dangerous  to  the  accumulation  of  property.  I  see  no  effectual  cure  for  it  except 
a  change  in  public  opinion,  caused  by  the  influence  of  agents  and  missionaries. 
School  education  alone  will  not  stop  it,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  most 
inveterate  gamblers  are  graduates  of  nonreservation  schools. 

This  very  gratifying  ntate  of  industrial  progress  has  in  my  opinion  been  very 
largely  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  annuities  or  other  per  capita 
payments  to  these  Indians  and  no  rations  to  those  capable  of  work.  They  have 
therefore  not  been  pau))erized  by  rations  like  the  Sioux  or  pampered  by  too  much 
prosperity  like  the  Osage.  They  have  been  compelled  to  self  support  from  the  first, 
and  gradually  as  their  hunting  and  fishing  diminished  they  have  been  driven  to 
earn  money  in  other  ways.    The  issue  goods  given  by  the  Government,  at  least  at 
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the  pretent  time,  are  either  nnall  articles  like  nails,  hc^ts.  hatchets,  and  rope,  or 
if  large,  like  wagons  and  plows,  they  have  been  reqnired  to  work  for  them. 

My  short  experience  wiUi  the  free  issnes  has  led  me  to  think  that  no  goods sboold 
he  issued  free  except  to  persons  nnable  to  work.  There  is  a  proTision  for  the  iasae 
of  rations  to  the  old  and  poor,  which  is  proper:  but  I  think  the  mle  should  be 
made  that  eyerything  issued  shonld  be  cnarged  np  and  worked  oaL  I  see  aome 
persons  bnjing  goods  at  the  traders,  and  others  be«rging  the  same  things  at  the 
agency.  Thom  who  can  not  pay  the  trader  shonld  at  least  be  required  to  work 
for  what  they  get.  Such  a  mle  would  abolish  the  only  pauperizing  process  now 
allowed  here. 

A  very  great  enconragement  to  industry  here  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Gk>Tem- 
ment  of  purchasing  everything  possible  from  the  Indians  and  employing  tbeia  to 
haul  supplies  from  The  Dalles.  Of  late  there  has  not  been  care  enough  to  distrib- 
ute these  jobs  on  some  equitable  principle.  There  are  serious  complaints  of 
favoritism  toward  a  few.  llie  late  agent  was  shrewd  enough  to  give  a  few  leaders 
an  they  wanted,  and  then  to  give  the  rest  to  those  who  pleasetl  him  or  worried 
him  the  most.  The  result  was  that  many  modest  and  worthy  persons  had  no 
chance  at  these  locrative  jobs.  Any  method  of  distributing  these  opportunities 
for  work  which  will  be  fair  to  all  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  industry. 
These  jobs  do  not  pauperize  them,  because  they  work  and  earn  their  money.  So 
little  actual  money  comes  in  that  any  chance  to  work  for  the  Gtoremment  is 
highly  appreciated.  The  prices  paid  are  not  always  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
outside  markets,  because  this  is  so  far  from  them.  The  price  paid  for  beef  is  now 
too  little  as  a  few  years  ago  it  was  too  much,  measured  by  the  market  rates,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  there  will  be  eager  competition  to  sell  beef  at  the  low  rates.  The 
small  amount  of  hay  to  be  bought  1  have  assigned  to  old  women,  who  have  no 
other  means  of  getting  money,  and  to  blind  men. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  wise  to  assign  these  jobs  first  to  parents  who  have  children 
in  school.  If  this  were  done  the  whole  (luestion  of  school  attendance  would  solve 
itself  inside  of  two  years,  and  parents  would  clamor  to  have  their  children 
admitted  to  the  school.  All  this  shows  that  what  is  needed  here  is  proper  oppor- 
tunities to  labor.  If  there  were  a  railroad  or  anything  else  that  offered  days* 
work,  half  the  Indians  here  would  apply  for  places  and  would  work  faithfully. 

Many  of  the  Indians  here  are  fair  mechanics.  They  usually  shoe  their  own 
horses,  and  they  do  much  work  in  repairing  their  tools  and  machinery.  I  have 
recently  seen  a  dozen  Indians  at  work  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  each  on  his  own 
wagon  or  tool  or  shoeing  his  own  horse,  while  the  blac- smith  was  doing  work 
beyond  their  ability  on  some  job.  They  also  repair  their  harness  and  build  s<>me 
sort  of  houses.  I  have  to-day  furnished  two  different  Indians,  each  from  the 
Warm  Springs  tribe,  with  a  handsaw  to  build  one  a  kitchen  on  his  house,  and  the 
other  a  grain  bin.    The  saw  was  all  they  aske^l.    The  rest  they  did  themsf^Ives. 

Many  of  the  women  are  pretty  good  housekeepers,  and  are  trying  to  live  about 
as  the  average  frontier  family  lives,  which  is  much  superior  to  the  wild  Indian. 

The  dress  varies  from  the  old  Indian  dress  to  that  of  an  ordinary  white  farmer. 
Most  of  the  Warm  Springs  wear  long  hair,  while  nearly  all  the  Wasco  and  Tenino 
wear  it  short.  Nearly  all  wear  moccasins,  probably  for  convenience.  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  breechclout  and  leggins  except  on  one  or  two  at  the  war  dance.  In 
daily  life  even  the  least  civilized  wear  pantaloons.  Many  Warm  Springs  wear 
blankets.  The  women  generally  wear  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  which,  to  my 
mind,  are  better  than  fashionable  bonnets.  All  travel  on  horseback,  the  women 
of  course  astride,  as  all  frontier  white  women  do.  A  very  few  have  any  kind  of 
carriage  except  a  lumber  wagon,  which  is  used  for  hauling  goods,  but  not  for 
pa«<'<e«gers. 

The  established  price  for  an  ordinary  horse  is  ^.50,  what  the  canneries  in  Port- 
land pay  for  thorn  to  work  up  into  canned  corned  heet.  A  specially  goo<l  horse 
may  (h*  worth  as  much  as  $5  or  even  $7  or  $8,  but  that  is  a  fancy  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  cow  or  steer  will  bring  in  the  market  not  far  from  $:^0.  and  some 
more  than  that.  But  the  horses  take  care  of  themselves  and  the  catt'e  need  a 
little  attention,  especially  in  winter.  This,  with  the  habit  of  counting  wealth  in 
horses  which  has  not  entirely  passed  away,  will  account  for  so  many  keeping 
horses  and  not  cattle. 

The  cattle  industry  is  the  one  moat  likely  to  be  profitable  here,  although  the  one 
Indian  who  keeps  sheep  says  be  made  $8.(X)0  this  year.  I  have  been  urging  every 
one  1  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  to  raise  cattle  and  with  them  to  raise  hay  for 
the  short  winter.  There  are  some  grade  Devon  cattle  here  and  some  Herefords. 
These  are  better  than  the  common  range  cattle,  and  show  that  some  one  at  some 
time  time  or  other  has  been  here  who  had  an  eye  to  assisting  the  Indians  in  very 
practical  ways.    There  is  ample  range  for  cattle  far  in  excess  of  those  here  now. 
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There  is  no  way  open  to  tiiem  by  which  they  can  make  money  so  readily  after 
their  first  start  as  in  raising  cattle. 

Many  Indians,  however,  still  live  from  hand  to  month,  as  many  white  men  else- 
where also  do.  They  raise  a  little  grain,  pick  berries,  pick  hops,  hire  ont  to  other 
Indians  or  to  white  men,  gamble,  idle  away  the  time  when  they  have  something 
ahead,  and  generally  live  for  the  day  only.  Their  children  have  the  advantage 
that  they  also  have  allotments  of  land  and  opportnnities  for  free  schooling,  and 
mav  make  something  of  themselves. 

These  Indians  are  qnite  law  abiding,  as  far  as  they  know  what  the  law  is.  They 
do  not  fight.  There  have  been  no  complaints  of  assanlts  and  no  worse  results  of 
some  quarrels  than  a  crop  of  lawsuits.  When  a  wild  people  have  got  to  the 
point  that  they  take  their  revenge  in  annoying  lawsuits  it  shows  that  they  do  not 
take  it  in  worse  ways.  The  one  murder  in  recent  vears  was  the  result  of  the  old 
custom  of  killing  doctors  when  they  are  unsuccessrul. 

The  Indians  are  learning  to  have  a  higher  standard  of  sexual  morality  than 
they  had.  The  court  enforces  it  in  all  cases  which  come  before  it,  and  that  is  a 
sure  sign  that  public  opinion  is  that  way,  for  an  Indian  leader  is  always  a  great 
politician.  Most  of  the  married  couples  have  been  licensed  by  the  agent  and 
married  by  the  missionary.  A  few  near  the  agency  and  more  at  Warm  Springs 
are  married  by  the  old  Inoian  method.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  old  way  they 
part  when  they  can  not  agree,  while  after  marriage  bv  the  authorities  they  must 
set  a  divorce  from  the  court,  which  inquires  as  closely  and  is  as  slow  to  grant  a 
divorce  as  most  white  courts.  I  have  compelled  all  cases  of  such  marriages  that 
have  come  to  my  notice  officially  to  be  properly  married,  and  any  agent  can  soon 
abolish  all  other  marriage  excent  that  fully  recognized  by  civilized  mw.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wink  at  these  old-fashioned  unions  as  **conmion-law  marriages," 
which,  of  course,  they  are. 

I  have  not  heard  any  accusations  of  adultery.  There  have  been  two  alleged  cases 
of  attempted  rape,  both  probably  attempts  at  revenge.  Girls  are  generally  mar- 
ried early  and  seem  to  be  pretty  well  guarded  by  their  i)arents.  There  are  scarcely 
any  half-breeds,  and  these  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  marriages.  There  is  no 
such  prostitution  of  Indian  women  here  as  in  some  places,  and  as  far  as  white 
men  are  concerned,  they  are  virtuous,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  when 
they  are  off  the  reservation.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  some  licen- 
tiousness among  the  Indians,  but  that  thip  is  not  very  great  and  that  the  influence 
of  the  church  and  of  the  leading  men  ia  keeping  it  down. 

There  is  little  theft,  but  no  more  than  is  usually  found  on  Indian  reservations. 
The  free  issue  of  small  articles  by  the  a^nts  seems  to  have  made  them  think 
there  was  some  sort  of  common  property  m  them,  and  the  old  freedom  in  using 
one  another's  horses  and  other  property  still  survives,  as  the  cases  in  court  show. 

Only  a  few  of  the  vounger  Indians  are  educated.  Most  sign  with  a  mark,  and 
an  interpreter  is  needed  for  ordinary  business  with  a  large  part  of  them,  and  for 
any  special  business  that  requires  careful  use  of  language  witii  nearly  all.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  policemen  who  knew  some  facts  about  the  murder  of  Skitus 
and  who  can  do  ordinary  business  pretty  well  made  a  bad  job  of  it  telling  it  to  me 
alone,  but  with  the  official  interpreter  gave  me  a  clear  and  connected  account  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  affair.  Nearly  all  speak  the  Chinook  jargon,  which  is  the 
common  language  of  the  coast,  and  many  white  men  also  speak  it.  It  will  be  some 
years  before  English  can  be  depended  on  as  their  language  as  it  is  among  the 
Oneida.  Schools  have  not  been  the  principal  agency  in  civilizing  these  Indians, 
but  work  for  the  adults. 

A  full  report  upon  the  school  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  in  vacation  will  shortly 
follow.  At  present  I  can  only  say  that  the  g^eat  need  now  in  the  school  is  of  a 
more  regular  attendance,  and  especially  of  the  children  coming  in  early  in  the 
falL  How  to  accomplish  this  without  doing  harm  in  other  directions  is  a  serious 
question  which  Superintendent  Kirk  and  I  are  now  considering. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  O.  Wright,  Supervisor  in  Charge, 

The  CoMMissiONEK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  WARM 

SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Warm  Sprinos  Aoenct,  ORsa.,  August  31^  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  Warm  Springs 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1900. 
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I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  lees  than  one  month,  since  Aagost  8,  and 
my  report  will  be  necessarilv  brief. 

Warm  Springs  agency  is  located  75  miles  south  of  Dalles,  Oregon,  onr  nearest 
railroad  and  telegraphicpoint,  and  is  reached  by  a  two  days*  ride  by  stage  which 
leaves  Dalles  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  of  each  week. 

The  reservation  lies  between  the  Deschntes  River  on  the  east  and  the  Cascade 
Honntains  on  the  west,  and  embraces  a  tract  of  land  about  40  mOes  square.  The 
land  is  rough  and  mountainous  and  much  better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than 
farming.  The  grass  while  not  abundant  is  very  nu^tious,  and  fattens  stock 
rapidly;  while  the  numerous  streams  flowing  through  the  deep  narrow  valleys 
afiford  them  plenty  of  water.  Most  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  found  tAong 
these  water  courses.  While  there  is  not  enough  land  for  extensive  farming,  yet 
the  soil  is  rich,  yielding  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
garden  vegetables,  and  could  be  made  to  support  all  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

The  foothills  ot  the  Cascades  Mountains  are  well  timbered  with  fir,  pine,  and 
cedar,  which  furnish  plenty  of  eood  lumber  for  building  purposes. 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Middle  Oregon  number  in  all  about  963  Indians, 
apportioned  among  the  different  tribes  as  follows:  Warm  Spring,  516;  Wasco  and 
Tenino,  847;  Paiute.  100;  males,  483;  females,  580;  males  above  16  years,  276;  females 
above  14  years.  344;  children  between  0  and  16  years,  202.  The  above  statistics  are 
taken  from  the  census  roll  in  this  office  and  generally  regarded  as  old  and  incorrect 

When  first  brought  together  on  this  reservation  these  different  tribes  endeavored 
to  live  together  as  one  people,  but  little  quarrels  and  tribal  jealousies  slowly  sep- 
arated them  until  at  the  present  time  the  Warm  Springs  occupy  tiie  northern 
purt,  the  WsBca  and  Tenino  the  middle,  and  the  Paiute  the  southern  part. 

A  great  many  of  these  people  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  suffi- 
ciently for  ordinary  intercourse.  This  is  especiaUy  true  of  the  Wasco  and  Tenino, 
who  seem  to  be  more  enterprising  and  progressive  than  the  other  tribes..  They 
own  a  great  many  pouies,  a  few  cattle,  and  can  boast  of  one  flock  of  sheep  num- 
bering about  1 , 500  head,  which  are  all  owned  by  one  man.  Their  principal  pursuit, 
however,  is  that  of  farming,  mainly  because  it  requires  less  capital  to  begin  it,  and 
many  more  wou.d  engage  in  this  occupation  if  they  had  the  necessarv  implements. 
The  Paiute,  especially,  are  poor  and  very  persistent  in  their  demands  for  wagons, 
harness,  plows,  etc. 

The  regular  allotments  of  land  have  been  made  to  these  Indians,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  I  believe  each  one  is  living  on  his  land,  and  farming  it  There  is  not 
one  case  of  leasing  on  the  reservation. 

The  school  plant  consists  of  one  large  double  dormitory  with  a  capacity  of  150,  a 
school  building  with  3  school  rooms  and  a  chapel,  a  hospital,  a  kitchen  and  dining- 
room,  a  seamstress'  house,  employees*  building,  and  a  laundry.  These  buildings 
are  all  in  good  repair  except  the  dormitory,  which  is  badly  in  need  of  plastering. 
We  have  in  operation  an  excellent  water  and  sewer  system  which,  however,  is  in 
need  of  some  repairs.  An  electric  lighting  plant  also  is  in  use  here.  The  dynamo 
is  one  of  the  beet  manufactured.  The  water  wheel  which  runs  the  dynamo,  how- 
ever, does  not  furnish  sufficient  power  for  the  best  service  and  should  be  replaced 
with  a  better  one. 

The  school  farm  contains  about  30  or  35  acres  of  tillable  land.  Only  about  one 
acre  of  this  is  sown  to  lucem  and  all  the  rest  ot  the  feed  produced  consists  of  rye 
and  wheat  hay.  I  consider  the  garden  a  complete  failure.  There  was  either  no 
planting  or  the  seed  planted  failed  to  grow.  There  will  be,  perhaps,  half  enough 
X>otatoes  for  the  school,  but  no  vegetables  of  any  other  kind. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  on  this  reservation  2  resident  pastors  and 
3  churches,  with  130  communicants.    These  missionaries  are  earnest  Christian 
workers  and  exert  a  wide  and  strong  influence  for  the  civilizing^  and  uplifting  of 
these  Indians.    They  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  in  their  work. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Jamrs  E.  Kirk, 
Superinieiideni  and  Special  DUbursing  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affaiks. 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  AGENTS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  JS,  I9()0, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first  annual  report,  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  durine  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900.  with  census  lists  and  statistics 
ot  Indians  and  schools  of  this  reservation. 
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Location.— This  agency  is  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite 
the  town  of  Forest  City,  and  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Biailway 
to  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak.,  thence  by  the  Forest  City  and  (Gettysburg  Railway,  a  local 
line,  or  by  private  conveyance,  to  Forest  City,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  thence  across 
the  river  by  steamboat  to  the  agency.  Eastern  mails  reach  here  daily,  except 
Sunday,  via  above  route.    The  telegraph  station  is  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak. 

BnildiiigB  and  repairs. — Several  of  the  agency  buildings  are  in  need  of  repairs. 
Some  of  the  residence  buildings,  occupied  as  qnartors  by  employees,  are  old  and 
scarcely  adequate  to  protect  their  occupants  from  the  cold  of  ordinary  winters. 
Their  walls  are  thin,  and  the  buildings  themselves  may  be  properly  characterized 
as'*  shells.'' 

Agiionltuxe  and  stock  raising.— This  has  been  a  very  dry  year,  in  consequence  of 
which  little  has  been  accomplished  in  farming  by  these  Indians.  Mucn  of  this 
reserve  is  not  adapted  to  farming,  being  a  waxv,  gumbo  soil,  sticky  and  unfit  for 
working  in  rainy  weather,  and  hard  and  unyielding  in  times  of  drought  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  reserve  is  capable  of  producing  great  wealth  as  a  grazing  ground, 
however,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  Indian  on  the  reservation  who  does  not  own 
some  horses  or  cattle.  Hay  is  scarce  this  year  on  account  of  the  long  drought, 
and  notwithstanding  the  Indians  have  been  required  to  assemble  as  often  as  neces- 
sary and  fight  the  prairie  fires  to  protect  the  hay  on  remote  plateaus  (thus  saving 
much  wealth  whicn  would  otherwise  have  gone  up  in  Dame  and  smoke),  consid- 
erable territory  has  been  burned  over.  All  the  hay  tnat  has  been  cut  will  be  needed 
therefore  to  save  the  stock  during  the  ensuing  winter,  if  it  should  be  severe.  Yet 
I  think  by  diligent  work  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  obtained  to  meet  the 
actu^  requiremento  if  economically  used. 

Trespassing  stock.— One  of  the  problems  upon  this  reservation  is  the  trespassing  of 
stock  belonging  to  white  men,  which  stray  over  the  lines  in  companies  or  herds  of 
from  2  to  ^,  until  many  hundreds  of  them  are  to  be  found  on  the  forbidden 
founds.  This  has  caused  considerable  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  It 
IS  doubtful  whether  impounding  this  class  of  stock  would  be  the  successful  way 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  One  method  proposed  is  to  drive  all  this  stock  off  the 
reserve  at  the  east  side;  that  is,  by  compelling  them  to  swim  over  the  Missouri 
River.  This  subject  will  doubtless  occasion  further  corre6i)ondence  with  your 
office. 

Allotments.— Col.  John  H.  Knight,  a  special  alloting  agent,  is  now  located  here 
with  a  corps  of  surveyors  and  clerical  force,  and  the  work  of  alloting  these  Indians 
is  now  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Sabissae  stations.— There  are  two  subissue  stations  on  the  reserve,  one  on  the 
Moreau  River,  at  White  Horse  Camp,  30  miles  from  the  agency,  and  the  other  at 
Cherry  Creek,  80  miles  from  the  agencv.  Heretofore  the  beef  required  for  issue 
at  these  stations  has  been  received  on  the  hoof  at  the  agency,  branded  here,  and 
driven  to  the  stations  and  there  slaughtered  and  issued.  This  resulted  in  a  great 
loss  from  shrinkage  and  deterioration  of  the  beef  while  en  route.  Scales  have 
recently  been  allowed,  however,  and  when  these  are  in  place  at  the  stations  the 
beef  for  each  station  will  be  received  at  that  station,  resulting  inevitably  in 
increasing  the  net  weight  and  raising  the  quality  of  the  meat  issued.  The  other 
supplies  are  delivered  at  the  agency  and  transported  to  the  subetotions  by  Indians. 
Approximately  two-fifths  of  all  the  supplies  issued  on  this  reserve  are  issued  at 
Cherry  Creek  station  and  one-fifth  at  Wnite  Horse  Camp,  the  other  two-fifths  being 
issued  at  the  agency  headquarters. 

Bfficienmr  of  empli^ees.— Previous  to  my  assuming  charge  this  agency  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  very  long,  laborious,  and  critical  investigation,  which  had  necessarily 
disturbed  the  work  in  many  departmecto,  but  the  force  of  employees  has  proved 
itself  generally  very  efficient,  and  the  work  is  now  well  in  hand  and  vnll  be  car- 
ried forward  without  a  halt  My  thanks  are  especially  due  the  clerical  force,  who 
have  unavoidably  borne  the  brunt  of  the  extra  work  mentioned  above.  I  desire 
to  thank  the  office  for  establishing  the  position  of  financial  clerk  at  this  agency. 

Gonrt  of  Indian  oflbnses.— This  court,  consisting  of  three  judges  sitting  in  banc, 
holds  regular  sessions  every  four  weeks.  I  have  found  ito  decisions  generally  fair 
and  imj^rtial,  sometimes  showing  considerable  judicial  ability  upon  the  part  of 
its  members.  The  Indians  of  the  reservation  show  great  respect  for  this  court  and 
ito  iudgmento. 

The  police  force,  consisting  of  two  officers  and  twenty-three  privates,  has  not 
received  as  much  attention  in  the  past  as  it  should,  but  I  trust  it  may  be  brought 
to  a  more  perfect  state  of  organization  in  the  near  future. 

Waterworks  system.— W  hen  I  assxmied  charge  of  this  agency  last  November  a  large 
quantity  of  water  was  l)eing  discharged,  with  great  force,  by  an  artesian  well 
located  upon  the  ground  of  the  (Cheyenne  River  Boarding  School,  adjoining  the 
agency.  ^Notwithstanding  the  wacer  wae  Mline  and  wholly  unfit  for  drinking 
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purposes  for  man  or  beast,  it  could  be  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  laundry- pur- 
poses and  was  a  sure  protection  against  conflagrations  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances. This  water  was  conveyed  by  an  adequate  waterworks  system  into  every 
school  building  and  all  over  the  agency,  faucets  and  fire  plugs  being  located  con- 
veniently near  every  building. 

But  during  the  spring  this  w  ell  began  to  fail  somewhat,  and  later  the  flow,  though 
strong  at  times,  was  uncertain.  On  June  12,  last,  a  large  building  containing  the 
shops  of  this  agency  was  discovered  be  on  fire,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
use  the  waterworks  it  was  found  that  the  force  was  so  slight  that  the  water  would 
scarcely  flow  into  buckets.  The  shops  burned  and  the  o.her  agency  buildings 
were  greatly  imperiled,  so  much  so  that  I  feared  at  one  ttuie  the  entire  force  might 
not  be  able  to  save  them.  We  are  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hauling  all  the 
water  used,  both  at  the  agency  and  school,  in  wagon  tanks  from  the  Missouri 
River.  One  of  the  great  needs  at  this  agency  is  a  pumping  plant  to  bring  the 
river  water  into  the  waterworks  83rstem,  which  is  alreaidy  constructed,  thereby 
furnishing  water  in  adequate  quantity  for  domestic  use  at  the  school  and  agency 
and  for  fire  protection. 

Sobooli.— During  the  entire  year  one  boarding  and  three  day  schools  have  been 
maintained  on  this  reserve,  besides  which  there  are  three  mission  boarding  schools 
just  oSt  the  reservation  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  and  education  of  Indian 
children  from  this  reserve,  while  a  verv  great  percentai^e  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Pierre  and  Rapid  City  nonreservation  schools  are  drawn  from  the  Indian  popula- 
tion here,  and  a  lar^e  number  of  pupils  from  this  reserve  habituidly  attend  the 
agricultural  boarding  school  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation.  Considering  the 
number  of  schools  outaide  this  reserve  which  compete  with  the  schools  upon  it  in 
the  matter  of  securing  pupils  here,  and  the  fact  that  several  epidemics  have  spread 
among  pupils  and  people,  including  a  " smallpox  scare'*  with  which  the  Indians 
were  hoaxed  at  one  time,  I  certainly  believe  the  schools  under  my  charge  fully 
maintained  their  standing  during  the  year. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  attendance  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Boarding 
School  by  about  40  per  cent  during  the  ensuing  vear,  but  this  will  have  to  be  done 
by  converting  space,  which  was  never  intended  for  that  purpose,  into  dormitories. 
Some  work  has  been  done  already  with  that  end  in  view,  it  oeing  my  intention  to 
place  every  pupil  possible  in  school.  Even  then  some  who  ought  to  be  in  school 
will  have  to  be  left  to  a  roaming  life  on  the  reserve.  I  concur  fully  in  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  my  predecessor,  that,  with  so  many  children  practically 
unprovided  with  school  facilities  at  their  own  reservation,  the  Cheyenne  River 
Boarding  School  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  properly  at  least  200 
pupils,  and  that  two  new  buildings  to  be  used  for  emp.oyeea*  quarters  and  school- 
room purposes  should  be  erected  to  avoid  the  practice  of  overcrowding  the  dormi- 
tories. But  these  improvements  will  require  money,  and  the  expenditure  can  not 
be  made  till  authorized  by  your  office. 

Sanitarv.— This  agency  has  boasted  two  resident  physicians  for  sometime — a 
school  physician  and  an  agency  physician.  The  former  position  has  very  wisely 
been  abolished,  and  one  of  these  physicians  will  be  located  at  Cherry  Oraek  Star 
tion  as  soon  as  quarters  can  be  provided  for  him  there.  The  following  is  tiie 
report  of  the  agency  physician: 

The  saaitarv  condition  of  this  agency  and  school  would  be  materially  Improved  by  the  con* 
straction  of  the  itroposed  water  ayatem  with  tank  above  the  baildinsB,  which  wonld  fumlBh  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  Missouri  River,  and  which  would  protect  the  people 
from  disease  and  the  buildings  from  lire. 

Consumption  continues  to  be  the  leading  oaose  of  death.  An  epidemic  of  pertussis,  complicated 
by  pneumouitLs  caused  anumber  of  deaths  in  young  children  during  the  winter  months.  An  epi- 
demic of  rotheln  also  visited  us  in  May,  but  caused  no  deaths. 

Our  hospital  has  been  put  tn  splendid  condition  and  a  good  nurse  sent  us,  and  I  am  sure  that 
much  better  service  wiube  given  the  sick  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  oases  have  been  reported  as  treated  during  the  year,  which  number, 
however,  represent  less  than  half  the  number  actually  treated,  as  manv  mild  cases  were  not 
reported.  There  were  88  births  during  the  year  and  76  deaths,  1  of  which  was  suicide,  2  homl- 
cioe,  and  1  drowning. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Indians*  homes  will  be  improved  by  the  allotment  of  these 
Indians,  because  then  their  houses  will  be  more  permanent,  of  a  twtter  quality,  and  better 
ventilated. 

Janm  of  siuuiitir  olvthiag.— The  last  of  thirty  annual  issues  of  clothing  to  these 
Indians  occurred  last  February.  In  some  respects  the  cessation  of  these  install- 
ments will  be  a  ben^t.  Upon  the  one  hand  the  clothing  issued  was  often  a  mis- 
fit, and  in  many  cases  was  sold  secretly  or  traded  off  to  white  men,  and  ux>on  the 
other  hand  these  issues  were  frequently  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  self-supporting 
civilization.  But  a  few  blankets  and  comfortables,  a  few  yards  of  clotn.  and  a 
few  suits  of  oloUung  issued  annually  to  deserving  old  people  would  do  much  good. 

Intosiesiiti.— The  traffic  in  whisky  and  beer,  carried  on  by  boats  across  the  Mis- 
souri Riyer  by  a  class  of  wMte  men  and  half-breeds  of  the  sort  generally  called 
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**  Eoot-leggen,**  if  permitted  to  continne  conld  not  fail  to  have  a  very  demoraliz- 
ing  effect  upon  the  Indians  of  this  reeerve.  If  the  risk  involved  can  be  made  to 
outweigh  the  profits  assnred,  then  this  tra£Qc  will  cease.  Several  prosecutions 
resulting  in  the  conviction  of  some  boot-leggers,  while  cases  are  still  pending 
against  others,  seem  to  be  having  a  salutary  effect  upon  tliat  element. 

IDMioiis.— Three  religions  dencmiinations  maintain  missions  on  this  reserve— the 
Prostestant  Episcopal,  the  Gongregationalist,  and  the  Catholic.  The  Episcopa- 
lians report  1  white  and  2  native  clergy  and  9  lay  workers,  with  1,149  baptised 
members,  556  of  whom  are  communicants.  The  Gongregationalists  report  7  male 
and  5  female  missionaries  and  240  communicants.  The  Catholics  report  400  mem- 
bers.   Earnest,  thoughtful,  painstaking  missionary  work  alwavs  deserves  praise. 

Coaoliudcni. — Lei  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  your  o£Qce  for  its  kind  and  generous 
consideration  of  my  requests,  and  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  since  I  assumed 
charge  of  this  agency. 

Very  respectfully,  Ira  A.  Hatch, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


BEPOBT  OF  AGENT  FOB  CBOW  CBEEK  AGENCY. 

Crow  Creek  Aqenoy, 
Crow  Creek,  S,  Dak,,  September  i,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  the  annual  report  pertaining  to  the  affairs 
of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  1900: 

Improvementi.— In  my  annual  report  of  1899 1  spoke  of  buildings  for  the  echools 
contracted  for  but  not  erected.    We  had  erected  during  the  year  one  brick  ware- 
house and  one  frame  laundry  for  the  Crow  Creek  Industrial  Boarding  School, 
buildings  which  were  an  absolute  necessity,  and  add  very  much  to  the  convenience- 
and  looKS  of  the  school  property. 

We  had  erected  at  Grace  Boarding  School  one  frame  stable  for  the  care  of  the 
stock.  Previous  to  this  we  had  one  small  frame  stable  and  one  sod  bam.  The 
plant  has  been  very  much  improved  in  point  of  appearance,  and  all  stock  for  this 
school  can  be  properly  cared  for.  The  water  supply  for  this  school,  spoken  of  in 
my  former  reports,  has,  I  sincerely  hope,  been  solved  by  your  Department  enterinfl[ 
into  contract  for  an  artesian  well.  The  location  being  in  the  artesian  basin,  I  feel 
confident  we  shall  soon  be  supplied  with  water  for  all  purposes. 

In  the  matter  of  allotments  made  to  these  Indians,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  injustice 
was  done  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  allottees— namely,  in  the  alloting  of 
timber,  the  timber  being  almost  wholly  along  the  Misosuri  Biver  bottom,  and 
some  families  being  allowed  to  take  all  of  their  fulotments  from  the  same.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  that  this  could  be  changed,  other  than  those  having  no  timber  at 
all  could  in  some  manner  purchase  5  or  10  acre  lots  from  those  having  the  timber. 
The  whole  reservation  is  sadly  in  need  of  resurvey. 

Five  houses,  size  16  by  23,  making  3  rooms,  or  2  good  rooms  to  each,  have  been 
erected  during  the  year,  the  Indians  themselves  performing  the  labor;  53  houses 
have  been  furnished  witii  roofs,  flooring,  windows,  and  doors,  making  the  houses 
habitable  and  adding  very  much  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Indians.  The 
Indian  houses  generally  are  in  a  deplorable  condition— namely ,  dirt  roofs  and  floors, 
and  in  a  xreat  many  instances  no  ventilation  excepting  by  the  one  door. 

Of  the  Tine  fence  siioken  of  last  year,  for  which  your  office  furnished  us  posts,  we 
having  the  wire  on  hand,  about  6  miles  have  been  erected  the  past  season,  the  Indians 
doing  all  of  the  labor  without  compensation,  assisted  only  bv  the  farmers  in  charge. 
More  fence  will  be  erected  this  nil,  for  which  provision  na8  been  made  by  your 
office.  This  will  fill  an  absolute  necessity  so  far  as  this  particular  location  is  con- 
cerned. The  erection  of  the  fence  has  caused  some  friction  by  the  white  settlers 
objecting  to  its  erection,  one  of  the  settlers  having  said  to  one  of  the  employees 
erecting  the  fence  that  it  would  damage  him  $1,000,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
prevent  him  from  grazing  on  lands  owned  by  the  Indians,  as  his  property  joins  the 
reservation. 

Improvements  on  roads  have  been  very  much  added  to  during  the  past  year,  the 
Indians  being  required  to  do  the  labor  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer.  Very 
much  more,  of  necessitv,  must  be  done  to  put  the  roads  in  a  passable  condition. 

Heretofore  I  have  calleid  the  attention  of  your  office  to  tiie  necessity  of  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  for  employees' quarters,  also  for  new  jail  and  police  quarters. 
Both  are  very  much  needed. 
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REPORT  OF  BUPERINTENDENT  OF  CROW  GREEK  SCHOOL. 

Imdustbial.  Boarding  School. 
Crow  Creeks  S.  Dak.^  Augxut  10, 1900. 

Sir:  I  bAve  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  above  school  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1900: 

I  came  to  the  school  and  entered  upon  duty  March  0  last.  At  that  time  many  of  the  papils 
were  either  sick  or  had  jnst  reooYerea  from  a  spell  of  measles,  and  some  were  down  with  pneu- 
monia and  other  troubles,  so  that  things  were  generally  in  bad  condition. 

The  enrollment  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  08  boys  and  68  girls,  making  a  total  of  136  pupils, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  188  for  the  year. 

The  buildings  here  are  all  in  fairly  good  condition,  after  being  overhauled,  cleaned,  and 
repaired,  except  the  girls^  dormitory,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  building  on  the  place, 
as  it  contains  the  chudren^s  kitchen,  dining  room,  serving  room,  and  girls*  bathroom,  besides 
all  the  sleeping  rooms  for  the  girls  and  several  emplovees.  This  old  house  is  in  bad  condition, 
and  will  either  have  to  be  repaired  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars  or  be  replaced,  as  recom- 
mended in  my  answer  to  Department  Circular  No.  ^  With  this  done  and  a  sewerage  system 
put  in,  water  supply  extended,  etc,  as  recommended  in  the  above  answer,  I  think  the  school 
plant  will  be  well  equipped. 

The  schoolroom  work,  from  what  I  could  find  during  the  three  months  I  have  been  here,  and 
considering  the  change  of  teachers,  superintendent,  industrial  teacher,  and  boys'  matron,  during 
the  year,  au  of  which  interrupts  the  work  more  or  less,  han  been  fairly  good. 

The  matron's  department,  including  the  sewing,  cooking,  laundry,  and  dairy  work,  seems  to 
be  in  fairly  oood  condition. 

The  school  farm,  consisting  of  about  100  acres  of  Missouri  River  bottom  land,  as  fine  as  can 
be  found,  all  under  cultivation,  produced  very  little  during  the  season  of  1809.  On  taking 
charge  last  spring!  found  the  irrigating  system  had  been  neglected,  and  in  fact  was  reported  to 
me  as  a  failure.  However,  we  have  repaired  the  ditches  so  as  to  run  the  water  onto  the  culti- 
vated fields,  and  the  result  is  we  have  an  excellent  show  for  a  crop  this  year.  In  fact,  every- 
thing planted,  including  wheat,  oats,  com,  jiotatoes,  and  garden  stuffs  has  grown  finely,  having 
been  irrigated  during  the  dry  part  of  the  season.  Our  oats,  however,  will  not  amount  to  much, 
as  they  were  very  heavy  in  straw  when  a  July  storm  laid  them  so  low  that  it  was  impossible 
to  save  them. 

Stock  raising  is,  as  it  should  be.  the  great  leading  industry  of  this  country.  Our  boys  here 
have  the  care  of  a  fine  flock  of  sheep.  A  little  over  one  year  ago  the  agent  purchased  35  ewes 
and  1  buck.  The  flock  has  now  grown  to  almost  one  hundred  head.  We  have  also  a  herd  of  50 
head  of  cattle,  and  60  head  of  hogs,  with  plenty  of  feed  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  winter, 
all  grown  on  the  farm  this  season.  We  have  cut  25  acres  of  alfalfa  twice  and  expect  to  cut  it 
once  more  before  frost,  thereby  saving  100  tons  of  fine  feed. 

Thanking  you  for  being  ever  ready  to  lend  your  aid  to  the  saccess  of  the  school,  I  remain, 
yours,  very  truly, 

Q.  L.  Pioa,  Superintendent. 

James  H  STSPHaNs, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GRACE  SCHOOL. 

Grace  School,  Crow  Greeks  S.  Dak.^  JvlySO^  1900. 

Sir:  I  re6i)ectfnlly  submit  the  following  report  from  Grace  School  for  the  year  just  closed: 

Itteadanos.— The  past  year  ^ows  the  largest  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the  historv  of  the 
school.  While  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  41,  the  roll  contained  60  different  names.  The  aver- 
age attendance  was  51.    The  overcrowding  was  relieved  by  transfer  to  the  Agency  SchooL 

ttsalth.— Except  for  an  epidemic  of  roseola,  followed  by  lung  and  ear  troubles,  during  the 
month  of  March,  the  health  has  been  good;  46  pupils  and  3  employees  were  ill.  Routine  work 
was  suspended  while  the  well  cared  for  the  sick.  Happily  we  were  able  to  do  this  with  no  other 
outside  assistanoe  than  a  substitute  for  the  industrial  teacher  who  had  pneumonia.  There 
were  no  deaths  and  no  one  seems  to  be  permanently  weakened  by  the  disease.  The  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  employees  and  the  svmpathetic  support  and  assistance  given  by  the  agent,  phy- 
sician, and  parents  during  this  trouole  are  keenly  appreciated  by  us  all. 

flkhoolroom  work.-  On  the  arrival  of  the  matron  in  October  the  schoolroom  work  was  divided 
between  the  principal  and  teacher.  The  principal  took  the  three  lower  grades  for  one  half  of 
each  session.  The  teacher  was  thus  enabled  to  devote  herself  to  the  older  pupils  with  gratify- 
ing results.  A  mixed  school  of  alx  or  seven  grades  is  too  much  to  leave  to  one  teacher  alone,  as 
had  been  done  during  the  past  two  years. 

Industrial  dspartmsBts.— In  the  sewing  room  work  was  hampered  bv  having  but  one  serviceable 
sewing  machine,  and  at  the  befi^lnning  of  the  year  by  lack  of  clothing  on  hand  and  material  to 
make  up.  We  were  forced  to  follow  the  motto,  *' quantity  rather  than  quality.'*  Gradually 
this  changed,  and  with  the  promise  of  two  new  machines  for  next  year  the  outlook  is  happier. 

In  kitchen,  laundry,  and  general  housework  the  girls  show  much  skill  and  self-rellmce.  occa- 
sionally doing  the  work  without  direction  or  supervision  of  the  employee  in  charge.  We  aim 
at  teaching  self-reliance  and  executive  ability,  as  well  as  thoroughness,  in  all  industrial  depart- 
ments. The  drudgery^  scrubbing,  lifting,  etc. ,  is  too  much  for  growing  girls  with  sudb  fraU  con- 
stitutions as  these  Crow  Creeks  ail  have.    There  should  be  two  able-bcMled  general  assistants. 

Last  year  there  was  under  cultivation  14  acres  of  land.  Owing  to  the  drought,  crops  were 
almost  a  total  failure.    The  prospect  this  year  is  scarcely  better. 

The  dairy  cattle  are  not  what  the  school  needs,  being  either  too  young  or  too  old.  As  the 
children  are  fond  of  milk  and  butter,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  taste  can  not  be  fostered. 
Our  cattle  are  good  beef  stock,  healthy  and  of  good  appearance. 

Our  boys  acquitted  themselves  well  in  their  mdustrial  work.  A  small  school  like  this  gives 
boys  the  training  needed  for  the  homes  they  are  expected  to  make  for  themselves.  Each  bov  of 
necessity  becomes  familiar  with  the  care  of  stock,  farmland  garden  work,  carpentry,  gUuEmg, 
and  miscellaneous  repairing. 

Improv«m«Bts.~ About  8i  miles  of  fence  have  been  built  during  the  year.  The  old  sod  bam  was 
removed  and  a  substantial  cow  stable  built  In  its  plaoe.  The  horse  stable  was  moved  back  and 
joined  to  it,  making  stable  work  easier,  and  adding  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  plant  in  case  of 
lire.  A  storeroom  waa  added  to  the  midn  building.  Many  minor  repairs  and  alterations  have 
added,  much  to  our  comfort  and  convenience.    Nearly  all  the  buildings  have  been  repainted. 
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We  are  glad  of  the  promised  arteBian  well.  It  offers  a  solution  of  tiie  problems  of  water  sup* 
ply  and  drainage,  both  of  which  grow  more  serious  each  year.  If  we  get  good  artesian  water, 
an  additional  bailding  containuig  laundry,  bath,  and  some  sleeping  rooms  will  be  desirable 
and  will  be  cheaper  than  alterixig  the  main  ouilding  to  suit  the  new  conditions. 

Booial  lib*— Harmony  and  goodfeellng  among  employees  and  pupils  marked  the  year.  The 
arrangement  of  the  house  furthers  the  likeness  to  home  and  fanuly  life,  which  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  this  school  The  children  are  in  constant  contact  with  some  employee.  They 
meet  the  guests  of  the  school,  thus  aoquiring  a  command  of  English  and  a  sel^posseasion  of 
manner  not  obtainable  in  largier  reservation  schools. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  my  gratitude  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
school  force,  the  courtesy,  help,  and  support  reoeiyed  fix«m  the  Indian  Office,  visiting  offlciala, 
agentj/md  phirslcian. 
very  respectfully, 

AcacsTA  S.  HULTMAM,  Frincipoi, 

The  CoMMTSSioNER  or  Indian  Afpaib& 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  SCHOOL. 

IMM AGUIiATB  CONCEPTION  MISSION  SCHOOL, 
Stephan,  Hydr  Cowniy^  8.  Dak.,  AugwiSO,  190(K 

Dbab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  yesterday,  requesting  a  report  on  our  school  work  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1  wish  merely  to  suomit  the  following  brief  note: 
^The  Immaculate  Conception  Indian  Mission  School  had  an  enroUment  of  50  pupils,  with  an 
averMe  attendance  of  fi6u|,  their  ages  varying  from  6  to  16  years.  Five  sisters,  2  priests,  and  8 
men  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  wants  of  the  children  in  the  schoolroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
in  the  field. 

^Iiere  were  160  acres  cultivated,  besides  a  good-sized  garden,  with  the  assistance  of  the  larger 
boys;  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  spring  rains,  the  yield  was  not  as  large  as  we  had  expected. 
Wheat  and  barley  were  a  total  failure.  Also,  800  tons  of  hay  were  put  up  with  the  help  of  the 
boys. 

The  larger  girls  showed  a  special  profidenoy  in  needle  and  laundry  work  and  music. 

The  dei>ortment  of  both  boys  and  girls  left  nothing  to  wish  for,  and  the  very  fact  that  there 
were  no  runaways  ought  to  demonstrate  that  all  felt  at  home  in  their  respective  departments. 
Kngliah  was  especially  insisted  on  this  year,  and  the  smalleet  tot  nuule  the  words  count 

A  complete  system  of  waterworksiwith  gasoline  engine  was  put  in  this  year  at  acoet  of  $2,800, 
a  new  cottage  for  employees  was  erected  costing  $800,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  improve- 
ments and  school  amounted  to  $7,797.5L  This  money  was  contributed  by  friends  and  charitably- 
disposed  persons. 

A  new  oiurch  was  commenced  in  June,  and  is  on  its  way  to  completion,  costing  $8,000,  and 
this  will  relieve  us  of  the  crowded  condition  of  oar  school  buildings. 

As  a  whole,  this  was  a  busy  year  for  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and  whatever  success  may  have 
been  achieved  by  the  school  and  in  the  missionary  line,  may  it  prove  a  benefit  to  the  children 
and  the  Indians  generally,  bringing  them  closer  to  the  civilizing  infiuenoe  of  their  white  brethren. 

Respectfully  submlttea: 

P.   BOBHM, 

J.  H.  riTKPHBNS,  Superintendent  of  School. 

United  States  Indian  Affent. 


REPORT  OF  MISSIONARY  CROW  CREEK  RESERVATION. 

Crow  Crkkk  Aobnot,  &  Dak.,  JiOy  i,  1900. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request,!  make  my  report  of  the  Episcopal  Mission  under  my 
charge  for  the  past  year: 

There  are  2  ordinary  clergymen  and  4  lay  helpers  connected  with  this  mission.  We  have  5 
churches,  at  all  of  which  regular  services  have  beien  held,  with  a  good  attendance  at  all  of  them. 
The  work  of  the  women  deeerves  notice.  At  each  of  the  churches  there  are  branches  of  the 
Woman*s  Auxiliary.  They  meet  weekly,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  make  gar^ 
ments, moccasins,  eta,  which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  <»  the  work  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  result  of  their  labors  for  the  past  year,  in  money  earned  and  expended,  amounts  to  $283.86. 

Other  statistics  of  Uiis  mission  are:  Baptisms,  infants  80.  adults  8:  confirmations,  16:  marriages. 
5;  burials,  24;  contribntlons  of  the  people,  not  Included  in  the  above,  $8B7.M;  making  a  total  of 
$B».9& 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  Burt,  Miteionary. 

Jambs  H.  Stkphxns, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OP  AGENT  FOR  LOWER  BRUL^  AGENCY. 

LfOWKR  BrulA  Indian  Aobnct, 
Lower  BruU,  S,  Dak.,  August  S4f  1900. 

Sir:  Ab  diieoted  in  your  drcnlar  letter  bearinp^  date  Jnly  11, 1900, 1  have  the 
honor  to  submit  my  annnal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  end> 
ing  Jnne  SO,  1900,  together  with  statistics  pertaining  to  agency  and  school  and  a 
ceDsns  of  Indians  of  the  reservation. 
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Looatioa.— The  agency  is  beantifnlly  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missonri 
River,  30  miles  ftrom  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  which  is  the  railroad  and  shipping 
point,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway.  The  post-office  is  Lower 
fonl6,  S.  Dak.,  and  the  telegrapic  address  is  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak. 

Agency  buUdSngi.— The  agency  buildings  were  painted  during  the  year  and  present 
a  very  neat  andf  tidy  appearance.  They  are  in  good  rejMdr  and  provide  ample  and 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  agency  employees. 

Cenrai.— The  census  of  the  Indians,  taken  June  30, 1900,  shows  the  population  as 
follows: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 127 

Females  over  14  years  of  age  ...   156 

Children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  attending  school  or  not. . .  102 
Total  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation 475 

Agiiooltnre. — As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  this  reservation  is  not 
adapted  to  farming.  An  effort,  however,  has  been  displayed  in  this  direction 
during  the  past  year,  with  result  tnat  many  have  raised  com  and  vegetables. 

I  have  encouraged  stock  raising  among  these  people  as  the  only  sure  way  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  return  for  their  labor.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
self-support  than  for  the  Department  to  invest  in  a  suitable  number  of  good  young 
range  cows,  to  be  issued  to  them  individually.  The  farmer  could  see  that  the 
necessary  provision  is  put  up  for  the  proper  care  of  the  stock  in  winter. 

Allotflifliits. — The  work  of  reallotting  these  Indians  has  been  completed  during  the 
I>ast  year  by  Special  Agent  J.  U.  Eoiight  and  his  assistants. 

Ednoatioii. — There  is  one  Government  boarding  school  located  at  the  agency,  with 
a  capacitv  of  140.  But  as  the  school  population  of  the  reserve  is  only  132, 1  have 
been  unable  to  have  the  school  run  at  its  fall  capacity.  However,  I  have  had 
every  child  whose  health  would  permit  in  the  school. 

Miiriniiary.— The  churches  represented  on  the  Lower  Brul6  Reserve  are  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  all  the  missionaries  connected  with 
these  respective  churches  have  labored  zealously  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Indians. 

Poliee. — The  police  force  consists  of  one  officer  and  seven  privates.  They  are 
alert,  vigilant,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and,  as  has  been  many 
times  before  stated,  their  compensation  for  the  services  rendered  is  very  meager. 

Indian  oif«iisM.— The  court  of  Indian  offenses  consists  of  three  representative 
Indian  judges,  who  have  given  general  satisfaction,  althoug[h  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  work  for  the  court,  except  in  connection  with  minor  offenses. 

Bsiiitaxy. — I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  health  of  the  Indians  the  past  year  has 
been  good.  No  epidemics  of  any  kind  have  visited  us.  Though  an  epidemic  of 
measles  visited  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  just  opposite  us,  a  strict  quarantine  was 
maintained,  preventing  its  spread  on  this  side  of  tne  river.  Many  cases  of  the  ever- 
prevailing  diseases,  consumption  and  scrofula,  have  been  treated  by  the  physician. 

Beef  hides. — Acting  under  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  received  and  dis 
bunted  to  these  Indians  (561.65,  ''proceeds  of  sale  of  beef  hides  "  for  the  past  year. 
When  the  order  was  first  received  requiring  me  to  sell  for  cash  the  beef  hides, 
instead  of  issuing  them  as  formerly,  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  manifested  by 
the  Indians,  but  after  receiving  the  money  for  the  sale  of  these  hides  tbey  soon 
saw  that  there  was  no  disposition  of  the  Department  to  keep  this  money,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  course  was  pursued  that  the  Indians  might  get  a  better  price 
for  their  hideH. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indians  in  council  asked  the  Department,  through  me, 
for  permission  to  sell  to  the  Government  a  part  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
reservation  now  unallotted  and  unoccupied.  A  part  of  the  proceeds  they  wanted 
used  in  inclosing  the  reservation  with  a  substantial  wire  fence;  the  balance  was 
to  be  used  for  purchasing  good  range  cows,  to  be  issued  to  them.  Altiiough  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department,  Congress  failed  to  pass  the  act  granting  permission 
to  treat  with  the  Indians  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reserve,  consequently 
nothing  was  done  in  the  matter.  Had  permission  been  granted  them  to  sell  to  the 
Gk)vernment  tbis  part  of  their  reservation  it  would  have  been  a  great  advantage 
to  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
support  extended  me  by  your  office. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  B.  C.  Ash, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COHIOBSIONEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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Some  of  the  statiBtloB  worthy  of  note,  are: 

Birth  rate  per  1,000: 

Indians 36 

Half-breedB 56 

Whites 9 

Of  the  deaths  there  were: 


Death  rate  per  1,000: 

Indians 88 

Half-breeds 18 

Whites 8 


Under  10  years  of  age 

Prom  10  to  50  years  of  age 
Oyer  60  years  of  age 


Indians. 


Per  cent. 
43 
20 
37 


Mixed 
bloods. 


Per  cent. 
70 
14 
16 


Whites. 


Per  cent. 
100 
0 
0 


The  death  rate  among  these  Indians  has  been  decreasing  each  year  since  1886.  This  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  better  sanitary  condition  and  to  a  better  nnderstandlng  of  the  proper  care  of 
children. 

Tnbercnlosis  is  still  increasing  among  this  people,  bat  the  rate  of  increase  appears  to  be  dimin- 
ishing, and  many  of  them  have  some  idea  of  the  danger  from  the  discharges  from  tnbercnloas 
Strsons  and  make  some  effort  to  prevent  exposure  to  them.  This  is  a  decided  advance  over  the 
difference  with  which  they  formerly  allowed  the  filth  from  scrofula  and  consumption  to 
accumulate  on  their  persons  and  in  their  dwellings,  and  it  is  observed  that  among  those  who 
make  the  best  efforts  to  destrov  this  filth  there  is  a  smaller  increase  of  these  diseases.  There  is 
an  increasing  number  of  these  Indians  endeavoring  to  live  more  cleanly,  and  as  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  diseases  they  suffer  from  are  the  results  of  exposure  and  nlth  this  is  a  hopeful  sign* 

The  number  of  cases  treated  by  the  Government  physicians  is  less  than  in  former  years,  but 
the  amount  of  professional  services  is  greater,  and  they  have  an  increasing  control  over  the 
protracted  cases. 

These  Indians  still  call  upon  their  *'  medicine  men.*'  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  older  generation  passes  away,  for  this  is  their  Inherited  religion,  and  in  this  they  are  not 
blamable.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be  commended  for  the  fact  that  if  the  Oovemment 

Shysicians  appear  during  their  most  sacred  ceremonies  they  suspend  them  and  respectfully 
sten  to  the  doctors,  and,  what  is  better,  are  willing  to  try  their  methods. 
The  statistics  of  this  report,  borne  out  by  slmili^  records  kept  for  twenty  years,  show  that 
the  greater  physical  weakness  of  the  Indian  is  inherent  in  his  being,  and  that  white  men,  or  men 
with  part  white  blood,  living  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Indians,  have  the  greater  vitality, 
resist  disease  better,  and  increase  the  more  rapidly. 

J  AS.  R.  Walker,  M.  D.,  Agency  Phyndan. 
The  ComiissiONER  of  Indian  Afpaiks. 

(Through  Jambs  E.  Jbnkinb,  United  States  Special  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

Rosebud  Agbnoy,  S.  Dak.,  Avgusms,  1900, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instmctions  of  the  Department  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  my  annual  report  on  the  affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  xMtst  year. 

Rosebud  Agency  is  situated  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  reserve,  about  35 
miles  northwest  of  Valentine,  Nebr. ,  which  is  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Mis- 
souri Valley  Railroad,  and  from  which  point  most  of  the  supplies  are  shipped  to 
the  agency  and  the  issue  stations.  Stuart,  Nebr.,  on  the  Fremont.  Elkhorn  and 
Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  Ponca  Creek  issue  station 
of  this  reserve,  which  is  nearly  100  miles  from  the  agency  and  about  45  miles  from 
Stuart,  Nebr.  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul 
Railroad,  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  Big  White  River  issue  station,  which  station 
is  about  85  miles  from  the  agency. 

The  Rosebud  Reserve  contains  about  8,250,000  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Biff  White  River, 
on  the  south  by  the  line  separating  the  States  of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on 
the  east  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  running  due  south  from 
the  mouth  of  Black  Pine  Creek  to  the  State  line,  this  same  line  being  the  east 
boundary  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve. 

No  special  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  these  Indians  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
because  it  has  not  been  found  profitable  in  years  past  to  do  so.  In  some  portions 
of  the  reserve  where  conditions  are  favorable  the  Indians  do  fairly  well  with 
their  crops,  but  the  reserve  as  a  whole  is  far  better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than 
to  agriculture.  Our  efforts  are,  therefore,  directed  to  stock  raising,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  the  Indians  are  succeeding,  but  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  induce  many  of 
the  older  ones  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  work  to  be  successful. 

Another  drawback  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  stock-raising  industry 
is  the  larffe  amount  of  cattle  rustling  going  on,  not  only  on  the  reserve  but  the 
borders  thereof  as  well.     A  strong  gang  of  organized  cattle  thieves  has  been 
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infestang  this  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
deaired  that  the  efforts  pnt  forth  by  all  honest  men  to  oreak  up  this  gang  will  be 
Bucoessfnl. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Rosebud  Reserve  Is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
with  a  farmer  in  charge  of  each,  with  Indian  assistants  under  his  direction.  The 
fanner  resides  at  what  is  known  as  the  **  issue  station  "  of  the  district,  and  has  in 
his  immediate  charge  not  only  the  Indians,  but  the  rations  and  other  supplies 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  living  in  his  district.  In  both  the  Ponca  Creek  and 
Big  White  River  districts  the  farmer  in  charge  has  to  receive  at  the  shipping 
point  all  of  the  subsistence  supplies  intended  for  his  district  and  to  store  and 
properly  issue  the  same.  He  also  has  to  receive,  weigh,  inspect,  and  issue  the 
Deef  cattle  from  time  to  time,  for  all  of  which  the  agent  is  held  responsible  under 
his  bond.  Mail  communication  between  the  agency  and  these  issue  stations  is  by 
a  roundabout  route  occupjring  several  days  at  best,  and  in  severe  storms  of  winter 
is  liable  to  serious  interruption,  if  not  stoppage.  In  urgent  cases  letters  are  carried 
by  the  police. 

The  agent  can  only  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  these  distant  stationa 
On  an  average  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  losit  them  more  than  twice  a  year.  In 
the  appointment  of  the  farmers  in  charge  of  these  stations  and  districts  the  agent 
is  not  supposed  to  have  any  voice,  yet  he  is  responsible  for  all  their  work.  It  is 
thought  It  would  be  best  to  have  some  more  satisfactory  way  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  these  remote  districts.  The  pay  of  the  farmers  in  charge  is  inadequate, 
and  it  is  diflScult  to  obtain  and  keep  competent  men  in  these  places. 

The  Indians  living  on  the  Rosebud  Reserve  are  known  as  ^e  Brul6  Sionx.  A 
house-to-house  census  was  taken  dnrinfl:  the  month  of  June  last  by  the  special 
enumerators  appointed  for  the  work,  with  th*^  following  result,  which  is  believed  to 
be  very  accurate: 

Biales  above  18  years  of  age 1,866 

Females  above  U  years  of  age 1,618 

Males  under  18  years  of  age 1,087 

Femalesunder  Hyearsof  age 9Sl 

Total  Indians  on  reserve 4,  Ml 

Children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 1,347 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Indians  over  last  year's  census  is  mainly  due  to 
the  increased  number  of  births  over  deaths  the  past  year. 

Bohooli.— There  have  been  twenty-one  Government  day  schools  and  one  QoYem- 
ment  and  two  mission  boarding  schools  in  operation  dunng  the  entire  school  year, 
and  all  have  had  a  successful  year.  These  schools  have  been  visited  by  the  school 
supervisor  of  the  district,  and  frequently  by  the  day-school  inspector,  and  some 
of  them  by  Indian  Inspector  McLaughlin.  The  agent  visits  schools  as  he  can  find 
time  to  do  so.  The  reports  of  the  day-school  inspector  and  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  several  boarding  schools  are  herewith  transmitted  and  fumisn  the  detiUled 
information  required  for  each  schooL 

During  the  year  we  have  sent  twenty-fonr  children  to  nonreeervation  schools, 
but  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parents  to  transfer  their  chil- 
dren to  nonreservation  schools;  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  chil- 
dren into  the  schools  upon  the  reservation,  especially  the  day  schools. 

MiMlonaiy.— As  heretofore,  the  churches  represented  on  the  Rosebud  Reserve  are 
the  Congregational,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  all  the  mia* 
sionaries  connected  with  these  churches  have  worked  earnestly  in  advancing  the 
Indians.  The  reports  of  the  missionaries  are  transmitted  herewith  and  are  referred 
to  as  giving  a  statement  of  the  detailed  work  of  each. 

Bsaitaxy. — Dr.  L.  M.  Hardin,  the  agency  physician,  makes  the  following  report: 

Complyingr  with  your  reqaeet,  I  herewith  submit  the  following  tninmary  aod  report  of  the 
work  aone  in  the  medinal  department  of  this  aaency  for  the  flsoal  year  endins  Jnne  80, 1900: 

Number  of  ceaes  treated:  Male,  578:  female,  4ti3;  total,  1,061.  Mnmber  ox  births  reported: 
Indians,  males,  86:  females,  IttS;  total,  188.  Whiten,  nudes,  none;  females.  6;  total.  6.  Number 
of  deaths  reported :  Malse,  OS:  f  emalea,  68;  total,  lift.  One  soicide  oocnrred  durinir  the  year,  that 
of  a  young  man  20  years  old  whose  brother  had  reprimanded  him  for  gambling  and,  f eelUis 
aggrieved  thereby,  ended  his  life  by  shooting  himself. 

A  smallpox  scare  came  daring  the  winter  and  sprinff  and  some  800  whites  and  mized-blooda 
were  yaoclnated  as  a  precautionanr  m^anure  against  tne  disease,  which  did  not  materlaUseu 

Epidemics  of  measles  and  whooping  cough  preTailod  oyer  the  roserration  during  the  year,  the 
latter  being  preyaleat  at  present  time  and  haying  been  brought  here  by  yisitlng  Indiana  from 
other  reseryations  who  attended  onr  Fourth  of  Jmy  festiyitiee.  The  former  disease  had  fewer 
fktallties  resulting  therefrom  than  usual,  owing  more  to  the  mild  type  of  disease  and  moderate 
weather  at  the  time  than  to  any  unnsoal  oare  and  attentioii  giyen  by  parents  and  attendants. 

Such  gatherings  of  visitors  from  various  agencies,  as  notoa  on  celebrations  and  oonvocatlona. 
aside  from  their  nethetio  influences,  are  idways  diseaM  breeders  and  hotbeds  of  other  yioea 
anrl  indiscretions  that  sooner  or  later  demand  the  attention  of  the  physician,  and  as  such  should 
be  dlsoouraged. 
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As  heretofore  ttated,  the  diBeeee  that  finds  the  greatest  number  of  yiotlms  among  this  people 
is  taberooloslB  in  its  vuloos  forms.  Indiscretions  in  diet,  unsanitary  and  unhyfriemc  surround- 
ing8«  parental  neglect,  and  unnecessary  exposure  of  body  to  the  cold  and  dampness  of  winter 
and  spring  are  alTproductiye  of  man^  fatal  terminations. 

The  needs  of  this  agency  for  a  hospital  have  been  so  frequently  mentioned  that  to  now  fail  to 
reiterate  all  former  statements  would  seem  superfluous  on  our  part,  so  we  again  mention  the 
fact  that  with  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  many  would  be  beneflt-ed  who  now  die 
from  neglect.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  to  send  a  number  of  cases  to  hospitals  in  Oma^ 
for  treatment,  and  in  some  cases  the  patient  could  ill  afford  ttie  expense  incurred. 

The  demands  of  over  6.000  Indians  and  whites  scattered  over  5,000  square  miles  are  neoensarily 
very  great  for  the  two  physicians  allowed  to  do  the  work,  and  in  many  instances  attendance  is 
impossible.  At  least  one  phvsician  for  each  farmer's  district  is  needed  if  work  is  to  be  properly 
done,  and  the  influences  of  the  native  ''  medicine  men  *'  are  successfully  combated.  Either  this 
or  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  is  imperative  if  needs  of  people  are  properly  met.  Big  White 
River  and  Ponca  Greek  districts,  with  a  population  of  nearly  1,000  people,  are  practically  without 
attendance. 

The  medicines  allowed  us  last  year  were  ineufBcient  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  a  number  of 
instances  inferior  in  quidlty.  The  transfer  of  490  Lower  Bruld  Indians  to  this  agency  and  no 
allowance  made  for  their  medical  supplies  and  attendance  has  worked  a  hardship  upon  all  con- 
cerned and  necessitated  an  exigency  purchase  during  the  year. 

The  artificial  limb  furnished  the  Didian  policeman  who  lost  a  leg  last  year  has  been  fitted 
and  is  highly  satisfactory. 

I  decdre  to  inyite  attention  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Hardin,  especially  those  parts  of 
it  bearing  on  the  subject  of  a  hospital  for  these  Indians  and  the  need  of  more 
physicians,  in  which  I  concur  and  strongly  nrge  upon  the  Department  their 
adoption. 

Allotmenti.— Special  Agent  William  A.  Winder  and  his  assistants  have  been 
engaged  since  my  last  report  in  allotting  these  Indians.  On  Jnne  80,  1899,  2,856 
allotments  had  been  made,  and  on  Jane  80,  1900,  the  number  had  been  increased 
to  4,064,  making  1 ,208  allotments  made  dnring  the  year. 

Qnite  a  number  of  the  older  and  least  progressive  of  these  Indians  have  not 
taken  their  allobnents  and  are  sti'ongly  opposed  to  doing  fo.  I  have  had  seyeral 
talks  with  them  in  regard  to  their  action  and  have  pointed  out  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  the  advantage  of  taking  their  allotments,  but  thus  far  have  not  succeeded 
in  inducing  them  to  do  so. 

Of  the  1,208  allotments  made  during  the  year,  587  are  divisions  of  former  allot- 
ments between  husband  and  wife,  as  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  8,  1899,  these  Indians  having  decided  to  have  the  divisions  made  in 
accordance  with  the  act  referred  to,  and  present  their  claim  later  for  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  promises  made  by  Inspector  McLaughlin,  as 
referrea  to  in  my  last  annual  report. 

Polioe. — The  Indian  police  dunng  the  year  past  have  been  faithful  and  efi^ent, 
with  few  exceptions.  This  body  of  men  render  more  service  for  the  pay  received 
than  any  class  of  employees,  and  they  merit  and  should  receive  a  considerable 
increase  in  their  pay. 

Bationa.— I  would  recommend  that  some  just  plan  be  adopted  whereby  the  present 
ration  system  be  gradually  done  away  with.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
best  interests  of  these  Indians  requiring  action  on  this  matter,  and  the  sooner  done 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  The  present  system  is  degrading  and  begets  idleness 
to  a  considerable  extent  Of  course  the  entire  subsistence  of  these  Indians  is  not 
furnished  by  the  Government,  but  a  large  proportion  thereof  is. 

The  ludifljis  strongly  protest  against  the  reduction  now  being  made  year  after 
year  in  their  rations,  and  claim  that  such  reduction  is  in  violation  of  the  1876 
agreement,  as  it  was  explained  to  them  at  the  time.  Some  considerable  opx>oeition 
would  be  made  by  the  older  and  nonprogressive  Indians  to  any  proposition  having 
in  view  the  gradual  doing  away  with  the  rations,  but  I  believe  a  fair  proposition 
with  such  end  in  view  would  meet  with  the  support  of  a  majority  of  these  people. 

The  aged  and  disabled  amon^  them  will  have  to  be  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  years  to  come,  but  I  believe  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  steps  should 
be  taken  to  do  away  with  the  general  issue  of  rations. 

I  desire  to  ac^knowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended  to  me  during 
the  year  by  the  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

CuAS.  K  McChbsney, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMIBSIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


REPOBT  OF  HUPERINTENDENT  OF  ROSEBUD  BCHOOL. 

EossBUD  AoBNcr,  S.  Dak.,  J%Uy  i,  two. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annnal  reimrt  of  the  Boaebnd  BoardinsrSchool  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80. 190(>.  I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  Jannary  9, 19i lO.  The  enrollment 
for  the  past  year  has  been  2S1;  there  have  been  6  transfers  to  nonreeervatlon  schools.    Several 
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others  expressed  a  desire  to  go,  bat  their  parents  would  not  give  their  consent.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  first  quarter  was  161;  second  quarter,  lif!;  third  quarter,  IM,  and  the  fourth 
quarter,  IM.    The  average  for  the  year,  180. 

Litsnury  department— For  the  first  four  months  this  department  was  under  Lucy  M.  Cox,  and 
the  next  five  months  under  Mattle  L.  Adams,  and  the  la^t  month  under  C.  F.  Werner.  Mattie 
L.  Adams  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  her  dying  sister.  Not  as  much  was  aooomplisbed 
in  this  department  as  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  have  these  changes.  The 
closing  exercises  were  well  rendered  by  pupils,  consisting  of  songs,  drills,  recitations,  etc,  and 
enjoyed  by  both  pupils  and  parents.  The  parents  seemed  to  be  especially  pleased,  with  many 
a  '^how,  how."  The  English  language  is  required  of  all  the  pupUs  at  all  times.  Very  little 
trouble  is  now  had  with  the  bovs  on  tnis  account. 

iBdostriei:  Shoe  and  harness  sbop — The  boys  who  have  been  in  this  department  have  made 
exceptional  progress.  Many  of  them  can  do  work  that  would  do  credit  to  oosrs  who  had  worked 
at  it  much  longer.  We  were  short  of  material  in  this  department.  I  am  very  sorry  to  note 
that  the  Department,  to  cut  expenses  at  this  school,  has  seen  fit  to  transfer  our  shoemaker  and 
give  us  an  Indian  boy.    This  department  was  under  David  Hewey. 

Woodwork.— Boys  in  this  department  do  fairly  well,  but  their  eye  must  be  trained  as  well  as 
their  hand  before  thev  can  accomplish  much.    This  department  is  under  James  Willliunson. 

Ironwork.— Here  we  find  the  boys  doing  well.  Thompson  Warren  has  char&e  of  this  depiu'tmen t. 

Xagine  room.— In  this  department,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  we  have  three  ooys  that  have  made 
grand  progress,  being  able  to  run  the  steam  pump  and  care  for  the  same.  These  boys  should 
be  transferred  in  time  where  they  can  have  a  thorough  education  in  this  line.  Bamuel  B.  Bixby 
has  charge  of  this  department. 

Bewinv  room.— In  this  department  I  am  well  pleased.  We  have  90  girls  that  can  fit  dresses 
and  undergarments;  also  out  and  make  pants,  jackets,  etc.  Mrs.  Mary  Zielian  has  charge  of 
this  work. 

Oook.— The  girls  have  done  good  work  in  this  department,  many  of  them  learning  how  to  oook 
meats,  vegetables,  eta,  in  a  very  appetizing  manner.  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Osborne  has  charge  of  this 
department. 

Bakery.— The  girls  and  boys  who  work  here  have  done  well,  many  having  learned  to  make 
bread,  pies,  cakes,  etc.    Mrs.  Ella  Branchaud  has  charge  of  this  department 

Lavnory.— The  laundry  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Rose  Ray.  who,  with  her  corps  of  large  girls,  has 
done  her  work  neatly  and  nioelv. 

Form.— In  this  department  I  shall  not  agree  with  many.  My  nine  years  of  experience  has  been 
that  you  can  raise  a  garden  in  this  locality  with  proper  care  and  culture.  I  have  had  60  acres 
broken  in  addition  to  the  lUacres  that  were  already  broken;  86  acres  of  these  are  in  com  that  is  in 
milk  at  this  writing:  10  acres  just  tasseling;  6  acres  of  sorghum  that  looks  well;  4  acres  in  beans; 
6  acres  in  potatoes  that  are  getting  ripe;  1  acre  of  squash,  and  the  balance  in  small  garden  stuff. 
This  all  looks  as  good  as  I  could  ask  for. 

Dairy.— The  school  has  24  cows;  a  part  are  grade  Jerseys  and  the  balance  registered  stock.  In 
the  past  year  600  ix>undsof  butter  were  made  by  the  cook  with  help  from  the  pupils.  The  but' 
ter  was  used  by  pupils  with  an  evident  relish. 

We  have  great  need  of  more  bam  room.  Out  of  60  head  of  homed  cattle,  we  have  stable  room 
for  only  fBSL  These  Jerseys  are  by  nature  a  thin-haired  breed  and  can  not  stand  rustling  like 
cattle  that  are  raised  f or  oeef .  We  can  not  expect  good  results  from  cows  who  stand  out  in  this 
locality,  mercury  in  the  winter  often  reaching  S90<*  below  sera  I  am  in  hopes  before  winter  sets 
in  of  having  the  necessary  shelter. 

Poultry.— The  past  year  we  have  added  72  hens  to  our  stock. 

Hogs.— We  have  more  hogs  than  I  think  should  be  kept  at  this  school.  Only  enough  should  be 
kept  to  eat  the  slops  from  the  kitchen  and  what  milk  we  have  to  spare.  Both  cattle  and  hogs 
look  well.    The  farm  is  under  the  charge  of  Theodore  Branchaud. 

BnQdings  oomploted.— Slaughterhouse  has  been  completed  Minoe  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  and 
now  wenave  one  second  to  none.  Our  buildings  are  In  good  shape,  but  we  are  in  need  of  more 
room  for  employees.  This  is  caused  by  having  to  use  rooms  for  the  mess  kitchen  and  dining 
room  that  b^ong  to  employees'  quarters.  Tus  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Department  by  our  agent 

Girls*  home.-  The  gins  have  been  carefully  cared  for  and  taught  how  to  care  for  a  home  and  for 
their  clothing  as  a  mother  teaches  her  girls.    Lizsie  M.  Bassett  has  charge  of  this  work. 

Boys'  homo.- This  has  been  under  the  care  of  Miss  Jennie  Little,  whose  work  has  been  very 
satisfactory. 

Industrial  tsaehsr.— The  boys  at  this  school  have  been  very  unfortunate.  There  have  been  two 
changes  in  this  position  in  the  past  year.  The  last  four  months  we  had  J.  B.  Tripp,  jr.,  to  fill 
the  position  temporarily.  We  need  an  experienced  man  in  this  place.  I  would  espeaaUy  invite 
the  attenUon  of  the  Department  to  this  fiMst  ^x_        ^  , 

Health.— During  the  year  we  have  had  about  40  cases  of  measles  in  a  mild  form.  On  a  whole 
we  have  enjoyea  very  good  health.  This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Louise  H. 
Klein,  trained  nurse. 

Xmployees.— I  am  well  pleased  with  the  employees  as  a  wholes  and  wish  to  thank  them  for  their 
prompt  fulfillment  of  their  duties  and  courtesy  to  me;  also  to  thank  Dr.  C.  E.  McChesney  and 
the  office  employees  for  courtesies  extended.  ^ 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  John  B.  Tripp, 

Superintendent  of  Roeebud  Agency  Boarding  School 

Dr.  Chablbb  E.  MoCheskbt, 

United  Statee  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  DAT  SCHOOL  INSPECTOR,  ROSEBUD  RESERVE. 

RosKBUU  Agkmcy,  S.  Dak.,  AugH$i  i3,  SOOO. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  on  the  schools  of  this  reserve  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  ao,190U  ,.   ^  ^  ^.  .     ^^  ,        -«  n« *_         j 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  from  this  reserve  for  the  year  is  as  follows:  Twen^*one  day 
schools,  a08;  RosebudGovemment  Boarding  School,  SBl ;  St  FVands  Mission  Boarding  School,  2BS; 
St.  Mary*s  MiMion  Boarding  SchooL  54;  nonreservation  and  private  schools,  46;  total  enrollment 
of  1,18a  The  average  attendance  of  the  dav  schools  was  627.4,  being  86.74  per  cent  of  their  entire 
enrollment   This  I  consider  a  very  good  attendance,  as  many  of  the  pupils  go  from  3  to  4  miles 

The  parents  have  shown  much  interest  and  willingness  in  having  their  children  attsnd  these 
schools.   Some  whose  allotments  are  far  from  school  have  built  houses  near  the  sohoobi  and  live 
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there  a  part  of  the  year  when  the  weather  1b  bad;  others  take  their  children  to  school  In  the 
mominffs  and  so  after  them  In  the  evenings.  I  find  that  the  taUng  of  allotments  has  not  neri- 
onsly  affected  tne  attendance  at  these  schools,  except  dnring  the  very  cold  and  stormy  weather, 
at  which  times  the  attendance  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  it  wonid  be  if  the  Indians  were 
living  in  camps  near  the  schools. 

The  work  done  in  these  schools  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  opportunities  are  greater  as 
the  children  become  more  f  am^iar  with  the  English  language  and  tne  ways  of  civilization,  and 
while  I  do  not  claim  that  greater  effort  has  been  made  than  in  former  years,  I  believe  that  the 
actnal  good  results  of  the  schools  are  greater  each  year.  English  speaking  is  now  the  rule  at 
the  schools,  and  while  at  some  the  children  are  not  able  to  use  the  English  fiuentiy,  at  others 
the  use  of  English  is  so  common  and  free,  and  the  conduct  and  behavior  is  such,  that  one  hardly 
realizes  thatne  is  in  an  Indian  school. 

The  industrial  feature  has  received  the  usual  attention,  and  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
work.  This  has  been  a  very  favorable  year  for  farming,  and  many  of  the  schools  have  excellent 
gardens.  The  products  of  these  wiU  greatiy  aid  in  the  noonday  meat  The  girls  are  taking 
more  pride  eacn  year  in  dressing  in  the  ways  of  civilization,  and  are  becoming  iiuite  efficient  in 
sewing  and  dresnnaking. 

There  were  24  pupils  transferred  from  this  reserve  to  nonreservation  schools  as  follows: 
Pipestone,  4:  Genoa. 7;  Chamberlain,  4;  Flandreau,  8;  Rapid  City,  1.  These  transfers  were  made 
largely  by  tne  efforts  of  the  school  employees  here.  Several  others  desired  to  be  transferred, 
but  their  parents  refused  to  consent  k>  have  them  leave  the  reservation.  However,  we  are 
glad  to  note  a  much  better  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  toward  the  nonreservation 
schools,  and  perhaps  In  time  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  will  more  fully  profit  by  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  nonreservation  schools. 

On  the  whole,  I  consider  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one,  and  feel  that  we 
can  enter  the  new  year  with  good  prospects  of  still  greater  success. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  support  shown  me  in  this  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Franklin  Housk, 
Day  S<^u}ol  JTMpector. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  MoChsbnxt, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  ST.  FRANCIS  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  Atigust  9, 1900, 

Dkar  Stb:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  St.  Frau- 
ds Mission  School  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1900. 

The  total  enrollment  was,  like  last  year,  222—100  boys  and  12S  girls— the  average  for  the  ten 
months  which  school  was  in  session  being  80i.6O. 

Th»  hsalth  of  the  pupils  in  general  was  good,  though  the  effects  of  the  measles,  which  had 
afflicted  about  une-third  of  them  last  year,  made  themselves  felt  with  some  in  the  form  of  sore 
eves  and  pulmonary  diseases.  Three  girls  died  at  their  homes  of  scrofula,  having  settied  on 
tne  lungs.  We  are  indebted  to  the  painstaking,  faithful,  and  efficient  services  of  Dr.  Hardin 
throughout  the  year.  Drills  and  calisthenics  at  stated  times  were  enjoyed  by  all  and  proved 
benefmal  to  their  health. 

The  Mhoolroom  work  has  been  carried  on  systematically  with  good  results.  Our  insisting  upon 
the  exclusive  use  of  English  is  backed  now  by  the  parents  themselves,  who  take  pride  In  uang 
their  children  as  interpreters.  * 

ladtutrial  work.— It  was  gratifying  to  notice  a  growing  interest  and  skill  with  the  boys  in  the 
different  shops,  in  the  garden,  ana  on  the  farm.  The  father  of  one  18-year-old  boy  who  had 
been  in  the  carpenter  shop  for  the  past  four  years,  asked  and  obtained  the  permission  that  the 
boy  should  help  in  erecting  a  chapel.  The  contractor  gave  him  credit  for  nis  ability  and  paid 
for  his  work  accordingly. 

The  work  of  the  girls  in  the  domestic  department  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  all  in  charge. 
Details  were  made  every  two  weeks,  so  that  each  girl  had  an  opix>rtunity  to  learn  not  one  but 
all  branches  of  housework.  That  the  pupils  were  interested  in  their  work  and  did  it  gladly 
was  manifest  by  their  cheerfulness  of  manner  and  pleasant  countenances,  showing  that  they 
remrded  the  nusslon  as  their  home  and  the  work  as  their  own,  and  not  as  a  regular  task  which 
had  to  be  performed.  In  cutting,  fitting,  plain  sewing,  and  fancy  work  they  have  shown  them- 
selves exceptionally  proficient.  Many  beautiful  pieces  of  Battenberg  work  were  made  and 
were  said  to  excel  in  neatness  of  finish  those  offered  for  sale  in  the  stores.  Orders  for  fancy 
work  have  been  received  during  the  year  from  kind  friends  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  who 
had  visited  our  school.  Deprived  of  Government  idd,  this  may  in  time  develop  into  a  source  of 
help  to  maintain  the  school.  Great  interest  was  taken,  too,  by  the  girls  in  butter  making. 
From  26  to  80  jiounds  were  made  each  week. 

Xnsio.— The  weekly  singing  lessons  seciured  among  other  good  results  the  distinct  articulation 
in  reading  and  speaking.  Instrumental  music,  too,  nas  been  fostered.  A  well-drilled  orchestra 
with  piano  and  organ  gave  at  several  thnes  during  the  year  entertainments  that  were  appreci- 
ated by  all  who  honored  them  by  their  presence. 

BuiUiiiga.- The  cedar  posts  supporting  the  first  building  erected  in  1885  have  been  replaced  by 
rock  foundations.    All  the  buildings  are  receiving  at  present  a  new  coat  of  paint 

Orops.— The  60  acres  of  millet  and  more  than  70  acres  of  com  that  had  been  given  up  at  the  end 
of  June  have,  after  the  abundant  rainfall  in  the  beginning  of  July,  recovered, and  promise  yet 
a  good  crop. 

BmployBos.— The  spirit  of  practical  Christianity  which  governs  all  employed  in  the  work,  and 
which  implies  charity,  cheerfulness,  and  activity,  is  unconsciously  communicated  to  the  pupils. 
The  spirit  of  the  latter,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  for  a  time  has  been  very  good,  as  was  spon- 
taneously acknowledged  by  observing  visitors.  Thus  St.  Frauds  Mission  Sdiool  has  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  under  the  contract  system  done  good  work,  as  has  been  acknowledged  by  every 
agent,  inspector,  and  supervisor  visiting  the  school.  The  late  Conmiissioner,  at  his  visit  nere  in 
1804,  said:  ''If  we  had  more  schools  like  this  the  Indian  problem  would  soon  be  solved.''  By 
continuing  our  work  we  hope  to  prove  his  words  true. 

Miflsioaaiy.— With  regard  toour  missionary  work:  1  have  recorded  151  baptisms  and  18  marriages. 
Two  neat  chafiels  have  been  built,  and  for  a  third  one  the  land  has  been  granted  and  the  mate- 
rial bought,  but  unforeseen  difficulties  have  till  now  prevented  its  erection.  For  the  first  two 
chapels  the  Catholic  Indians  of  the  respective  districts,  being  anxious  to  get  a  church  building, 
baa  promised  to  freight  the  material  gratis  to  the  site  of  bmlding,  and  most  of  it  they  hauled, 
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but  not  alL  This  M«m8  to  mo  the  hardast  point  in  GhiiitiAnisinir  these  Indian*— to  ednoate 
them  to  tmthfnhiees.  The  contrary  yioe,  as  once  a  squaw  woman  who  had  lived  forty  years 
amoDK  them  told  me,  formed  part  or  their  religion.  An  Indian  will  make  nny  amount  of  prom 
isee,  if  by  so  doing  he  may  hope  to  induce  one  to  help  him  out  of  a  scrape  or  lend  him  financial 
aid.  On  account  of  any  arising  difficulty,  howerer,  ne  will  hold  himself  excused  from  keeping 
htepromise. 

Maxrisffss.— In  this  connection  I  wish  to  make  the  following  suggestion  with  regard  to  their 
legal  marriages:  If  Congress  ever  should  get  ready  to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  it  would  be,  in 
my  opinion^  the  only  proper  thing  to  make  them  understand  that  there  is  no  divorce  from  the 
bond  of  a  marriage  once  validly  contracted  for  lifetime.  There  may  arise  grave  reasons  justify- 
Inga  separation  from  bed  and  board,  but  there  never  can  be  acause  justifying  the  severing  of  the 
knot  made  for  lifetime.  Otherwise,  the  mutually  given  promise,  '^  till  death  doth  us  part,'*  has 
no  more  meaning  than  *'till  a  quarrel  does  us  part,"  or  *^aslongas  I  like  you,"  exactly  the  level 
on  which  we  found  the  Indian  before  we  tried  to  civilice  him.  Through  the  door  of  the  dirorce 
court  he  is  led  back  to  his  old  heathenish  customs.  To  allow  and  even  legalize  unfaithfulness  in 
this  most  sacred  of  all  promises  surely  would  not  make  them  better  than  they  have  been.  Let 
them  learn  to  choose  their  consort  for  life  more  cautiously,  consulting  reason,  and  not  blind 
passion  alone. 

Thanidng  you  and  your  employees  for  the  sood  will  and  interest  manifested  in  behalf  of  <mr 
workjsnd  misting  that  these  pleasant  relations  will  continue,  I  am,  dear  sir. 
Yours,  yery  respectfully, 

P.  Fl«<)r.  Dtomank. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  MoCHBazfST. 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OP  PRINCIPAL  OP  ST.  MARY'S  RC'HDOL. 

St.  Mart's  Mission  School.,  Romtbud  S.  Dak.,  Julpsu  looo. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  rejiort  of  St.  Mary's  Mimion  Board- 
ing School  for  Indian  girls,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  missionary  bishop  of  South 
Dakota. 

School  reopened  September  1, 1S80,  and  was  full  to  overflowing  the  first  week.  Although  the 
corps  of  teachers  beine  entirely  new  we  had  a  yery  suocesaf ul  year.  The  work  progressea  with 
little  or  no  friction  ana  the  children  made  good  progress,  both  in  their  studies  and  their  indus- 
trial work,  Uiey  taking  part  in  all  of  the  work  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  school. 

Plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  cutting,  and  fitting  was  made  a  specialty.  Cooking,  dinUl|^room 
work,  dormitory  work,  and  other  industries  about  the  house  were  performed  well  and  cheer- 
fully. 

Two  public  exhibitiona  were  given  during  the  school  year— one  at  Christmas  and  another  Just 
before  school  closed  during  the  oishop's  annual  visitation. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  nas  been  exceedingly  good,  having  had  little  need  of  calling  a  doctor. 

Oar  thanks  are  due  to  all  of  the  Government  officials  and  employees  for  their  kind  consider- 
ation and  courteous  treatment. 

School  closed  June  %,  1900,  with  a  good  feeling  existing  from  both  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

St.  Mary's  cultivated  24  acres  and  nad  the  promise  of  bountiful  crops  until  a  few  day^  since, 
when  a  disastrous  hailstorm  destroyed  all  in  a  few  moments. 
Yours,  yery  respectfully, 

J.  F.  KiNMBY,  Jr.,  Principal. 

Dr.  Chab.  E.  MoChssnky, 

United  Statee  Indian  Aaent. 


REPORT  OF  MISSIONARY  ROSEBUD  RESERVATION. 

Dear  Sir:  The  work  of  the  American  Bfissionary  Association  has  been  carried  on  under  my 
chargo  during  the  past  jrear.  There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  methods  and  no  unusual 
progress. 

I  think  that  our  church  on  Ponca  Creek  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Francis  Frasier  has  infln> 
enoed  the  community  for  temperance  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  Is  a  liard  fight,  but  the  pas- 
tor and  many  members  are  doing  the  best  to  awaken  temperance  principles  and  practice. 

There  is  a  steady  growth  in  membership.    The  contributions  for  the  year  have  not  been  as 

The  prodigal  imdwasteful  use  of  money  a  year  ago  has  been  followed  by  extreme  poverty. 
It  is  a  greatinjury  to  the  Indian  to  have  a  large  amount  of  money  at  one  time. 

The  tendency  of  the  Indian  to  run  to  extremes  and  to  make  full  test  of  eyery  new  vice  and 
fault  of  human  nature  miUces  missionary  work  complex.  Not  only  the  old  heathen  habits  are 
to  be  opposed,  but  as  they  come  into  contact  with  ciyilised  life  new  vioes  are  constantly  open- 
ing beiore  them.  As  they  are  coming  to  earn  mure  money  the  demands  of  changing  conditions 
makee  them  spend  more  than  they  earn,  so  that  they  are  quite  apt  to  spend  most  of  their  money 
before  they  get  it,  or  to  as  large  an  extent  as  they  can  get  credit  And  while  missionary  work 
is  not  always  hopeful  and  does  not  aooompUsh  all  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  do,  yet  it  is  worth 
all  the  effort  in  changing  old  customs  ana  in  waminir  them  of  the  danger  of  the  new  yices  that 
are  connected  with  their  advancement  and  new  oonaitions. 

Very  sincerely,  Jamm  F.  Ciioaa, 

F>or  American  MiMtUmary  AtaoeUUion. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  McCHBSifSY, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SISSETON  AGENCY. 

SissETON  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Augu»t  si,  1900. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  leqniiements  of  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
snbmit  herewith  my  annnal  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  for  th^ 
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Indians  at  this  agency.  Ab  my  work  for  the  past  rear  has  been  largely  occupied 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  leasing  of  the  allotted  lands  belonging  to  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  Band  of  the  Sionx  tribe,  my  report  will  be,  to  some  extent,  upon 
this  portion  of  the  subject. 

The  reservation  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  South  Dakota,  occupying  parts  of 
Roberts,  Day,  Gn^t,  Marshall,  and  Codington  counties,  and  extending  into  Rich- 
land and  Sargent  counties  of  North  Dakota.  It  is  about  120  miles  long  and  at  the 
State  line  42  miles  wide,  coming  to  a  point  near  Watertown,  S.  Dak.  The  Coteau 
hills  cut  the  Indian  allotted  land  nearly  in  the  middle.  That  east  of  the  hills  is 
fine  farming  land,  while  that  to  the  west  is  better  adapted  to  grazing,  though 
there  are  some  good  farms. 

The  majority  of  the  older  Indians  live  on  the  land  which  was  allotted  them  in 
1888,  conmstiuR  of  40  acres  each,  situated  mostly  in  the  coulees,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  hills.  This  was  once  coyered  with  timber  and  unfit  for  cultivation, 
excepting  small  garden  spots.  The  rest  of  their  land  is  in  the  valley,  some  mUes 
away. 

The  distance  from  the  place  of  living  is  not  the  only  reason  why  the  Indian  does 
not  cultivate  his  allotment.  The  lack  of  means  to  buy  large  horses,  machinery, 
and  grain  to  sow,  are  three  good  reasons.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  horses  owned 
by  them  are  the  common  Western  horse  of  about  700  pounds  weight,  which  is  not 
heavy  enough  to  plow  the  sod  and  reap  the  grain.  It  takes  considerable  capital 
to  open  up  a  prairie  farm,  even  after  it  is  broken  up,  which  is  being  done  now  by 
white  men,  who  are  leasiujg  the  allotted  lands.  Large  horses  and  machinery  are 
what  is  needed  by  the  Indian.  But  he  is  so  heavily  involved  in  debt  that  to  pos- 
sess a  good  horse  and  be  seen  in  town  with  it  would  make  him  a  sluing  mark 
for  everjr  collector  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Sisseton  Indian  will  be  forced  to  rent  most  of  his  land  for  some  years  to 
come,  or  until  he  can  pay  cash  for  what  he  buys  and  not  be  forced  to  run  in 
debt.  He  does  not  need  a  house,  as  they  have  comfortable  homes,  nor  his  land 
fenced,  as  he  has  no  stock  but  a  pony,  or  three  or  four,  as  the  case  may  be;  but  he 
does  need  money  to  get  out  ot'  debt  and  to  live.  As  the  statistics  which  I  forward 
with  this  report  show,  50  per  cent  of  the  Indians  live  on  what  they  receive  from 
the  Gk)vemment  as  interest  and  what  comes  to  them  as  rental  of  their  idlotmento. 
This  necessarily  means  that  these  Indians  do  not  have  very  much  to  live  on  and 
pay  'debts  contracted  by  them  years  ago. 

To-day  a  great  many  of  the  older  Indians  are  subsisting  on  com  and  iwtatoes, 
with  what  berries  can  be  found  in  the  coulees. 

The  monev  deposited  to  the  credit  of  these  Indians  should  be  ^ven  them  to  live 
on,  as  they  did  not  have  the  advantages  that  the  Government  is  giving  the  younger 
generation,  and  consequently  can  not  earn  their  living  so  well. 

The  leasing  of  the  allotments  is  very  arduous,  re(|uiring  many  hours  of  work 
out  of  office  in  inspecting  the  lands  rented  and  adjusting  difficulties  which  are 
constantly  arising.  There  are  1 ,970  pieces  of  land  situated  from  one  end  of  the 
reservation  to  the  other,  and  the  disputes  which  arise  often  necessitate  the  agent's 
presence  on  the  ground. 

The  Sisseton  Indian  industrial  boarding  school  had  a  very  successful  year.  No 
sickness  among  the  pupils.  No  trouble  with  them  in  running  away,  and  the  par- 
ents seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  their  children,  and  requests 
to  take  them  home  were  not  as  frequent  as  in  former  years. 

The  buildings,  though  in  good  repair,  are  not  up  to  date  in  convenience,  hygiene, 
etc.,  and  should  be  replaced  by  modem  structures.  The  Indians  are  willing, 
and  anxious  to  have  a  plant  here  second  to  none  in  the  Indian  school  service.  We 
have  a  never-failing  spring  of  water  which,  with  proper  machinery,  would  furnish 
water  for  all  purposes  and  power  to  run  a  dynamo  of  sufficient  size  to  li^ht  the 
buildings  with  electricity,  thus  doing  away  vrith  the  old-time  lamp,  which  en- 
dangers life  and  property  at  present  writing. 

The  sanitary  conmtion  of  the  school  is  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  be  with  the 
baildings  and  drainage  which  we  have  to  contend  with. 

The  condition  of  tne  Indian  on  the  reservation  is  far  from  good,  and  should 
smallpox  be  broujB^ht  in  among  them,  as  now  threatens  us,  the  death  list  would  be 
appalling.  Vaccination  of  all  Indians  should  be  done  at  once,  but  would  require 
force  in  many  cases.  The  children  of  both  the  €k>vemment  and  mission  schools 
were  vaccinated  last  fall. 

The  police  force  has  been  most  efficient  and  has  rendered  excellent  service  at  all 
times.  The  salary  is  far  too  small  for  the  amount  of  work  done  bv  the  men,  as 
they  are  often  called  on  to  go  on  t  on  to  the  reservation  to  look  after  the  illegal  leasing 
of  lands,  thus  neglecting  their  own  farm  operations. 
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The  liauor  qaestion  Ib  still  being  agitated,  and  reqniree  a  good  deal  of  an  agent's 
time.  Tne  proeecntion  and  conviotion  of  eleven  **  bootleggers'*  has  been  accom- 
pUshed  in  the  past  year,  and  the  men  paid  sentence  in  jsll  for  three  months  and 
$100  fine. 

The  missionaries  are  a  great  help  to  the  Indian  in  his  advance  toward  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  times  when  it  seems  like  ''loves  labor  lost"  through  the  hin- 
drances which  arise.  Nevertheless  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  morally  and 
spiritnally. 

I  inclose  report  of  J.  L.  Baker,  superintendent  of  the  Gk>vemment  school,  which 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  work  done  by  his  school.  Superintendent  Evans,  of  Good 
WillMisBion,  will  report  iu  season  for  publication,  but  is  called  away  at  present. 

In  conclusion,  I  denre  to  thank  the  office  for  all  kindness  received  and  attention 
given  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Nathan  P.  Johnson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  8I88ETON  SCHOOL. 

8188BTON  Indian  Industrial  Scbocu 

Sissetfm  Agency,  S.  Dak,^  July  16, 1900. 

Sir:  In  oomplianoe  with  instmotloDB  from  yoor  office,  I  have  the  honor  of  submittinii:  the  fol- 
lowing  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  SO,  1800. 

The  year  ha»  been  one  of  onntual  snooeee  in  the  proirress  made  by  the  children.  No  mnawajs 
hare  occurred.  There  has  been  a  general  Roirit  of  contentment  and  good  feeling  among  the 
pnpils.  Their  datio^  both  in  the  literary  and  industrial  departments  have  been  fiSthfully  and 
cheerfully  performed,  and  they  have  been  very  amenable  to  the  school  discipline. 

At  the  close  of  school  many  of  the  parents  came  to  the  saperlntendent  and  to  other  employees 
and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  treatment  of  their  children,  and  at  the  progress  made  by  them. 
They  were  especially  pleased  at  their  fluency  In  using  the  English  language. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  ten  school  months  was  lOB. 

The  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  good.  No  deaths  have  occurred.  The  usual  cases 
of  scrofula  and  sore  eyes  were  held  well  in  check. 

Steady  advancement  has  been  the  order  in  the  literary  department.  The  class-room  work  has 
been  especially  good  in  drill  in  correct  English.    Legal  holidays  have  been  observed  with  appro- 

8 riate exercises.  Frequent  lessons,  or  tain,  are  given  upon  patriotism,  current  events,  especially 
lioee  of  national  import;  stories  told  tending  to  develop  love  of  country  and  flag  and  to  inspire 
ideas  of  good  citizen*ihip. 

Sunday  school  is  held  at  the  school  and  opportunity  is  given  the  children  to  attend  church  serv- 
ices at  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  mlaRion  churches.  Religious  services  were  held  at  the 
school  on  Sunday  evenings,  frequently  conducted  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  mission  churches. 

In  the  industrial  department  the  girls  are  especially  proileient;  we  have  good  housekeepers, 
cooks,  seamstresses,  and  laundresses  among  them.  The  boys' progress  has  oeen  hampered  by 
lack  of  material  to  work  with  in  carpenter's  shop,  and  by  lacx  or  instruction  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  in  the  shoe  and  harness  shop,  owing  to  vacancy  in  position  of  that  department 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  has  been  somewhat  improved  during  the  year.  New  roofs  have 
been  made  on  several  buildings:  new  floors  laid  in  many  rooms  of  boys'  building  and  same  in 

girls'  building ;  plasterinff  has  been  repaired,  etc..  so  that  all  of  the  buildings  are  habitable, 
ut,  still,  none  are  in  good  condition.    The  position  of  carpenter  has  been  abolished.    The  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  material  furnished  rendered  his  services  of  little  value. 

Tliennmber  of  acres  of  ground  under  cultivation  is  115.  On  account  of  the  Icmg-oontinued 
drought  we  shall  realize  only  about  one-third  of  a  crop  this  year,  bat  we  wHl  raise  sufficient 
hay  and  grain  for  use  of  school  stock  during  the  coming  year.  The  estimated  yield  of  the  farm 
for  this  year  is  sa  follows: 

Wheat bushels..     860  '  Potatoes bushels..  2G0 

Oats do...-  1,000    Ruta-bagas do....  100 

Com do....     200,  Hay tons..    80 

Also,  a  good  supplT  of  cabbages,  turnips,  onions,  pumpkins,  etc.,  will  be  raised. 

An  important  neea  of  the  school  is  a  new  and  complete  water-supply  system,  and  a  sewerage 
system.  The  water  is  at  present  pumped  to  second  story  by  hydraulic  ram.  which  pumps  ») 
barrels  per  day,  while  the  flow  of  the  supply  spring  is  about  4iVi  faarreli  per  day.  The  spring  is 
located  about  900  feet  from  main  building,  and  the  water  is  pumped  to  about  fiO  feet  elevation  to 
second  story  of  naain  building.  If  this  water  could  be  pumped  by  stesm  ix>wer  a  sewerage  sys- 
tem could  be  obtained.  Instead  of  using  open  vaults  for  water-closets,  as  at  present,  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  could  be  used  for  carrying  all  refuse  through  a  drainsge  system. 

The  necessary  steam  apparatus  for  this  water-supply  system  could  also  be  used  for  power  in 
sawing  wood  for  use  of  school  and  for  furnishing  steam  heat  to  main  building.  At  present  two 
boilers  are  used  for  steam  heating,  and  both  together  are  insufficient  for  heating  purposes. 
About  90  tons  of  coal  are  oonsomed  each  year  by  our  present  steam-heating  system.  Another 
need  of  the  school  is  a  new  boys'  building.  The  present  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  nomber 
of  boys  crowded  into  It,  and  it  needs  much  repairing  for  even  a  leas  number  of  boys.  If  a  new 
building  were  erected  a  part  of  the  old  one  could  be  used  for  hospital,  employee's  quarters,  etc 

In  condualOQ,  I  desire  to  express  my  obtigatioiis  to  Supervisor  Raksetraw  and  Special  Agent 
Jenkins  for  valuable  advice  and  kindly  suggestions,  and  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Omce 
and  to  Agent  Johnson  for  the  courteous  treatment  I  have  always  received. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  Bakbr,  Superintendent. 

Tlie  COMMISSIONEK  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIIM. 

(Through  Nathan  P.  JoHNaON,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOB  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Greenwood,  S.  Dak.,  August  Si,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herein  my  third  annual  report,  being  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80,  1900. 

PopulatioB.— The  censns  of  the  tribe  recently  taken  shows  the  whole  number  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians  to  be  1,700,  as  follows:  Males,  809;  females,  891;  totai, 
1.700.  Number  of  children  of  school  age,  446,  as  follows:  Males,  198;  femides,  248; 
total,  446. 

Hsalih. — No  epidemic  has  appeared  among  these  people  during  the  past  year, 
a  though  5  cases  of  smallpox  developed  among  whites  living  upon  the  reservation. 
'1  hese  were  thoroughly  and  effectually  quarantined  by  the  county  authorities. 
The  situation  seemed  to  call  for  a  thorough  vaccination  of  all  school  children 
and  of  as  many  of  the  adult  Indians  as  could  be  induced  to  submit  to  it,  and 
this  was  done  under  instru?tioiis  from  your  office.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark 
here  that  the  vaccine  vims  first  received  was  almost  entirely  inert,  and  did  very 
little  good.    The  last  consignment  was  very  good,  and  gave  satisfactory  results. 

Fanning. — Operations  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Indians  upon  their  allotments 
about  as  heretofore  reported,  except  that  in  tiiiis  season  the  crop  consists  for  the 
meet  part  of  com,  owing  to  the  lack  of  seed  wheat  this  spring.  I  think  that  I 
shall  not  again  ask  your  office  for  any  seed  wheat  for  issue  to  these  Indians,  for 
the  reason  that  the  raising  of  wheat  on  small  fields,  such  as  the  Indians  have,  is 
not  profitable.  The  cost  of  seed,  cutting,  and  thrashing  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  crop,  unless  the  grain  is  handled  on  a  large  ^ale  and  with  very  good 
management.  The  Indians  have  raised  a  very  large  crop  of  com  this  year,  and  I 
think  they  will  realize  much  more  from  the  proceeds  than  if  they  had  had  more 
wheat.  I  shall  continue  to  urge  them  to  raise  as  much  corn  as  possible.  Wheat 
is  a  very  good  crop  wherever  sown.  The  usual  crop  of  summer  and  winter  vege- 
tables has  been  grown  from  seed  furnished  by  your  office. 

Leases. — ^A  considerable  source  of  income  to  these  Indians,  and  one  which  will 
soon  increase  to  large  proportions,  is  from  the  leasing  of  their  surplus  lands  to 
white  people.  Up  to  tne  present  time  these  leases  have  mostly  l)een  for  grazing 
purposes  and  the  rent  necessarily  (^mall,  but  a  line  of  railroad  is  now  bein^  built 
through  these  lands,  and  8  railroad  towns  are  now  being  built  up  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  best  lands.  This  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  demand  for  these 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  will  cause  the  annual  rentals  to  go  much 
higher. 

1  am  glad  to  note  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  encourage  the 
placing  of  permanent  improvements  on  these  lands  by  whites  in  lieu  of  cash  rent. 
This  will  greatly  increase  the  rental  value  of  these  lands.  The  annual  income 
from  leases,  as  made  at  present  for  grazing  purposes,  is  about  $6,000. 

Honsee.— The  usual  number,  25,  of  small  frame  houses  have  been  built  and  issued 
to  the  most  deserving  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year.  We  are  building  much 
better  houses  this  year  than  heretofore,  using  plaster  for  the  walls  instead  of  ceil- 
ing. This  makes  a  much  warmer  house  and  one  that  is  more  easily  kept  clear  of 
vermin.  It  is  believed  that  the  Indians  may  be  induced  to  live  in  sucn  a  house 
ali  winter.    They  seem  very  pleased  to  have  this  change  made. 

Intef¥i eating  liquor.— I  am  gla^  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  has  been  very  little 
drinking  among  these  people  while  on  the  reservation.  However,  it  seems  very 
easy  for  the  Indians  to  get  liquor  when  in  the  town  of  Armour,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented to  me  that  at  several  times  during  i  he  year  they  have  greatly  disturbed  tiie 
peace  of  the  town:  however,  the  lo  al  authorities  do  not  show  any  disposition  to 
aid  me  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  on  this  subject,  and  no  prosecutions  have 
been  made.  It  is  believed  that  a  good  deal  of  the  temptation  of  this  kind  wUi  be 
removed  from  Indians  when  the  new  towns  on  the  reservation  are  developed.  No 
liquor  selling  of  any  description  is  to  be  lUlowed  in  these  towns  xmder  the  treaty 
of  1894. 

Cattl«.^A  year  and  a  half  ago  720  head  of  stock  cattle  were  issued  to  the  Indians, 
under  rules  which  provide,  among  other  thinss.  that  none  of  the  original  stock  nor 
their  increase  may  be  sold  for  the  period  of  four  years.  Very  little  loss  has  been 
had  among  the  stock  originally  issued,  and  the  increase.  wUle  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, has  been  very  fair.  This  will  be  in  part  remedied  by  a  better  distribution 
of  the  bulla  The  cattle  are  now  in  fine  condition  and  most  of  the  Indians  have 
sufficient  hay  now  put  up  to  care  for  them  properly  during  the  coming  winter. 
These  people  manifest  great  interest  in  their  stock. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  Congress  will  see  its  way  clear  to  ratify  the  treaty 
for  the  cession  of  the  Pipestone  Reservation,  as  this  will  provide  for  the  issue  of 
$25,000  worth  more  of  stock  cattle  to  this  tribe,  thus  not  only  adding  to  the  pro- 
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dnotiTe  wealth  of  the  people,  bat  increanng  the  interest  of  each  individual  Indian 
in  his  little  herd.  There  seems  no  reason  why  these  Indians  may  not  become  sno- 
oessfnl  stock  raisers  if  held  nnder  proper  restraint  as  to  selling  or  butchering 
them. 

Consiu. — During  this  year  the  Indians  of  this  tribe  have  been  enumerated  by  the 
regular  enumerators  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  showed  great  willingness  and 
interest  in  having  the  work  done  properly,  seeming  to  regard  this  as  their  first 
ofiKcial  enrollment  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  although  they  have 
been  voting  for  several  years.  They  take  more  and  more  interest  in  the  working 
of  the  machinery  of  local  and  national  government.  They  do  their  part  with  th^ 
white  neighbors  in  road  building,  pay  their  share  of  taxes  quite  as  promptly  as 
the  whites,  and  are  rapidly  growing  worthy  of  the  ballot,  which  was  given  to 
them  perhaps  a  little  too  soon. 

Lsit  inrvivor.^It  seems  proper  to  mention  here  that  the  last  survivor  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  treaty  of  1858,  the  first  treaty  made  by  this  tribe  with  the  Qovemment, 
aside  from  treaties  of  peace,  died  on  July  22, 1900, at  the  advanced  age  of  76years« 
He  had  been  a  man  of  great  influence  with  the  Indians.  His  name  was  Tatan- 
kainyanke,  or  Running  Bull. 

Offioe  building.— Under  favor  of  your  office  and  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case  we  have  just  completed  a  larse  new  office  building  containing  6  rooms, 
modem  in  all  ito  appointments  and  heated  by  furnace^  It  is  more  like  what  is 
expected  that  a  United  States  Government  office  should  be,  and  adds  digni^  to 
the  administration  of  affairs  here.  Two  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  agent,  2  by 
the  doctor,  and  the  clerk  and  issue  clerk  have  each  a  room. 

Sehooli.— There  are  two  schools  at  this  agency— the  Qovemment  boarding  school 
and  the  St  Paul  Mission  Boarding  School  for  Bojrs. 

The  attenduice  at  the  Government  school  was  not  satisfactory  last  year,  owinv 
to  various  causes,  one  of  the  greatest  being  the  large  number  of  children  of  schocu 
age  who  were  unfit  for  school  on  account  of  having  various  scrofulous  ailmento, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  measles  and  whooping  cough  which  were  epidemic  dur- 
uig  the  latter  part  of  the  year  before.  Also  many  changes  were  made  in  the 
employee  list  during  the  year,  and  there  were  many  times  during  the  year  when 
one  or  more  of  the  positions  was  not  filled.  The  best  was  done  that  could  be 
done  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  year  was  one  of  very 
great  satisfaction  to  one  who  has  the  best  interesto  of  the  school  at  heart. 

The  St.  Paul  Mission  School  has  a  capacity  of  about  50  boys  and  was  well 
filled  during  the  year.  This  school  suffered  an  epidemic  of  the  measles  from  which 
they  had  escaped  the  year  before,  resulting  in  one  death.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  school  has  outlived  the  period  of  its  usefulness.  Without  in 
the  least  trying  to  disparage  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  this  school  under 
more  trying  circumstances,  when  the  Government  had  not  yet  provided  the  means 
by  which  every  Indian  child  could  be  educated  in  the  Government  schools,  I  do 
feel  sure  that  at  the  present  time,  with  the  ample  facilities  which  the  Government 
possesses  for  the  education  of  Indians.  Government  aid  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  mission  schools,  thereby  causing  their  discontinuanca 

1  base  my  opinion  upon  the  following  reasons:  The  school  is  not  under  Govern- 
ment control  as  to  ito  time  of  beginning  or  ending  in  the  school  year,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  Indian  children  they  commence  later  and  close  school  earlier 
than  the  Government  school,  thus  causing  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government 
school  management:  they  make  many  promises  and  inducemento  to  get  the  beet 
and  brightest  of  the  Indian  boys,  thus  lowering  the  average  of  scholarship  in  the 
Government  school;  their  employees  are  apt  to  be  critlcu  of  Government  school 
methods  and  of  Government  employees,  engendering  the  most  bitter  jealousies 
among  employees  and  between  the  schools;  last,  but  not  least,  it  maintains  at  the 
agency  a  set  pf  employees  not  in  sympathy  with  Government  methods  or  policies, 
and  wno,  from  long  residence  among  tneee  Indians,  are  able  to  wield  some  influence, 
and  do  at  times  exert  their  utmost  efforto  to  embarrass  and  delay  the  carrying  out 
of  Department  instructions. 

As  one  having  in  view  the  best  interesto  of  this  people,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
this  school  should  not  receive  any  further  aid  from  the  Government,  but  I  do  think 
that  it  would  be  a  stroke  of  good  business  and  for  the  best  interest  of  the  service 
for  the  Government  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  school  and  conduct  it  as  a 
part  of  the  Government  school  and  unaer  the  same  management,  which  could 
very  easily  be  done.  It  oould  be  conducted  as  a  higher  grade  or  department  of 
the  Government  school,  and  furnish  a  higher  course  of  instruction  to  those  who 
have  completed  the  regular  course  in  the  old  school. 

F6liee.—^e  police  have  for  the  most  part  rendered  faithful  service,  and  are  still 
recognised  by  the  Indians  as  representuig  the  authority  of  the  Qovemment, 
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Indian  ooiirti.~yery  little  litigation  among  Indians  finds  its  way  into  the  local 
courts,  but  tlie  Indians  are  disposed  to  settle  most  of  their  small  disputes  and  to 
submit  to  small  punishments  for  their  misdeeds  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
court.  This  court  administers  a  great  deal  of  rough  justice,  and  its  decisions 
are  nearly  always  such  as  to  commend  them  to  the  sense  of  fairness  of  almost 
anyone. 
With  sincere  expression  of  my  profound  personal  respect,  I  am,  sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

JoHir  W.  Harding, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Ck)MHI8SIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


RBPORT  or  BTTPKRIlfTKNDraiT  OV  YANKTON  BOHOOL. 

Qrbbnwood,  S.  Da.k.^  August  8U  1900. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  nsnal  annual  rejxnrt  for  the  fiscal  year  1900: 

BaroUmttiit,  attandaoM,  and  health.— The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  140.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  was  110.  Such  a  poor  showing  of  attendance  Is  accounted  for  hy  the  difficulty 
of  getting  children  to  attend  early  in  the  year,  the  average  for  the  first  two  quarters  having 
been  onlv  about  88. 

This  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  and  whooping  cough  which  prevailed 
in  the  school  and  on  the  reservation  durinsr  the  previous  school  year. 

Ab  a  direct  result  of  the  epidemic,  21  of  uie  school  children  died  before  the  dose  of  sdiool  and 
quite  a  large  percentage  were  unfitted  for  enrollment  when  the  term  opened  in  September,  1^. 
Prejudice  and  fear  kept  many  others  out,  so  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  second  quarter  that  the 
school  was  comfortably  filled.  I  am  glad  tostate  that  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably 
good  for  the  past  year.  No  deaths  occurred  at  the  school,  and  only  three  on  the  reservation 
among  children  enrolled  during  the  year.  These  were  directly  resultant  from  the  epidemic  sick- 
ness of  the  previous  year.  We  nad  a  short  run  of  measles  daring  the  third  quarter  of  the  current 
year,  but  no  serious  trouble  resulted. 

Bvildiiig  and  improvements.— The  ten  buildings  constituting  the  school  plant  are  all  frame.  The 
girls*  dormitory  building  and  the  dining  hall  are  comparatively  new  buildings,  and  are  in  very 
good  condition.  The  others  are  mostiy  old,  but  needed  repairs  have  been  allowed  and  will  be 
made  ac  once.  The  largest  building,  used  for  boys*  dormitories  and  playrooms,  schoolrooms, 
office,  employees'  bed  rooms,  etc,  has  been  repaired,  and  its  interior  repainted  throughout  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  by  the  regular  employees  of  the  school. 

The  necessary  materials  and  labor  have  been  allowed  for  repainting  all  the  buildings  outside 
and  inside,  so  that  the  whole  plant  will  shortiy  be  put  in  good  condition.  A  new  coal  house, 
new  cattie  shed,  new  comcrib,  and  wagon  shed,  and  an  addition  to  the  cow  bam  have  been 
authorized.  These  were  all  recommended  by  Inspector  McLaughlin  after  a  recent  visit,  as  were 
also  a  new  building  to  be  used  for  school  and  industrial  purposes,  and  two  closets  to  be  fitted 
with  automatic  flushing  fixtures.  The  last  named  are  expected  to  be  allowed  very  shortly,  and 
the  school  building  is  also  very  much  hoped  for  and  yerj  mnoh  needed. 

Indostrial  departmtat— Industrial  training  is  provided  for  all  children  of  proper  age.  The  work 
in  the  sewing  room,  laundry,  and  kitchen  has  been  fairly  successful,  ana  in  housekeeping, 
passable. 

On  the  farm  something  over  1,000  bushels  of  com  were  harvested  during  the  fall  and  about 
800  bushelB  of  potatoes.  Unfavorable  weather  during  the  planting  season  and  other  circum- 
stances will  make  the  yield  this  year  considerably  less.  Our  live-stock  herd  has  been  sold  off  and 
in  their  stead  cows  have  been  purchased.  We  now  have  33  cows  and  heifers  besides  the  increase 
of  the  former  for  the  current  year.  We  have  sold  off  $160  worth  of  hogs  and  have  another 
bunch  of  equal  value  to  turn  off  shortly. 

Glass-room  work.->The  work  done  in  the  various  school  rooms  during  the  year  was  fairly  satis- 
factory. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  and  render  thanks  for  your  loyal  support  daring  the  year, 
fiespectfully, 

BlON  S.  HUTGHINB,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMMisfiioNXR  or  Indian  Afvaibs. 

(Through  John  W.  Harding,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOB  UINTA  AND  OURAY  AGENCY, 

Uinta  and  Ouray  Aobnct, 

Whiterocks,  Utah,  August  SSy  1900, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  this  agency. 

Location.— The  Uinta  Agency  is  located  110  milee  from  Price,  Utah,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  it  is  110  miles  of  abont  the  worst  road  I  ever  sa'w.  The 
Ouray  subagency  is  35  miles  southeast  of  the  Uinta  Agency.  That  snbagency  is 
in  charge  or  a  civil-service  clerk,  and  my  bondsmen  are  responsible  for  iiU  of  his 
official  acts,  although  I  had  never  seen  him  nntU  you  sent  him  here  to  take  charge 
of  this  subagenoy ,  and  this  I  think  is  one  of  the  i^jnstioes  of  the  civil-service  law. 
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Cenmu.— The  censna  taken  .Tnne  80, 1900,  ahows: 

Uinta  Ute  (Uinta  Agency): 

Males  over  18  years 160 

Females  over  18  years. 134 

Males  6  to  18  years. 57 

Females  6  to  18  years 47 

Males  under  6  years 30 

Females  nnder  6  years 33 

470 

White  River  Ute  (Uinta  Agency) : 

Males  over  18  years  .  .  118 

Females  over  18  years 03 

Males  6  to  18  years 58 

Females  6  to  18  years 58 

Males  nnder  6  years 17 

Females  nnder  6  years 90 

364 

Uncompahgre  Ute  (Onray  Agency) : 

Males  over  18  years 379 

Females  over  18  years 291 

Males  6  to  18  years 99 

Females  6  to  18  years 86 

Males  nnder  6  years 45 

Females  nnder  6  years 46 

846 

White  River  Ute  (Onray  Agency) : 

Males  over  18  years 8 

Femalesover  18  years.  6 

Males  6  to  18  years 2 

Females  6  to  18  years 2 

Males  nnder  6  years 0 

Females  nnder  6  years   1 

19 

Total .  1,699 

I  wish  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  considering  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  on  the  reservation  and  the  number  that  are  in  school,  the  latter 
seems  entire. y  too  small,  bnt  there  must  be  considera  le  allowance  made  because 
these  Indians  marry  very  young.  Boys  from  14  to  16  years,  and  girls  from  12  to 
14  years  marrv.  and  many  who  are  carried  on  the  roils  as  school  children  have 
been  married  for  several  years. 

I  have  the  three  bands  of  Ute  Indians  under  my  charge,  viz,  Uinta,  White 
River,  and  Uncompahgnre.  The  two  former  bands  own  the  Uinta  Reservation. 
These  Indians  can  all  oe  classed  as  good  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  about 
thirty  or  fori^  of  the  White  River  Ute. 

Fanning. — The  Indians  have  made  a  decided  improvement  in  their  farming  since 
I  toc^  charge  of  this  agency.  A  great  many  more  Indians  are  farming  than  there 
were.  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  out  any  more  farms  because  I  have  no  wire  to 
fence  the  land  with,  but  some  Indians  have  more  than  they  can  farm,  and  I  got 
them  to  let  their  friends  farm  some  of  it.  A  mistake  was  made  when  these  farms 
were  laid  out  by  giving  so  much  land  to  an  Indian.  At  least  160  acres  was  put  in 
each  farm,  when  40  acres  is  all  one  Indian  can  take  care  of.  Several  of  these 
Indians  have  160  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  will  cut  600  tons  of  hay  this  year.  It  gives 
me  considerable  trouble  to  see  that  they  put  this  hay  up,  and  to  make  them  pay 
the  other  Indians  for  their  work,  while  the  Indiana  who  are  farming  from  20  to  40 
aorea  make  nearly  aa  much  money,  and  their  crops  are  put  up  at  the  proper  time 
and  without  bothering  the  agent 

These  Indians  wlU  sell  next  month  to  the  War  Department  at  Fort  Duchesne 
900  tons  of  hay,  for  which  they  will  receive  $6,420,  and  they  will  still  have  several 
thousand  tons  left.  They  will  raise  more  oats  this  year  than  last  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  wheat,  but  they*  never  raise  the  latter  for  sale.  I  have  asked  at 
one  time  that  you  oae  $100,000  of  the  money  that  these  Indians  have  on  interest 
for  making  and  improving  the  ditches  for  their  farms. 

Boildiaga— The  buildings  at  Uinta  Agency  and  the  Uinta  and  Onrav  schools  are 
in  fairly  good  conditiou  and  repair.  Some  of  the  buildings  at  the  Uinta  Agency 
need  painHng  badly.    All  of  the  buildings  at  the  Ouray  Subagency  except  three 
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are  entirely  worthless.  New  ones  shonld  be  built  or  the  agency  moved  to  the 
Onray  school,  which  is  15  miles  np  the  river  and  that  much  nearer  the  Uinta  Agency, 
and  1  would  certainly  recommend  the  latter. 

All  of  the  buildinsB  are  constantly  in  danger  of  fire,  and  to  protect  ourselyes 
against  fire  we  should  have  waterworks  at  the  Uinta  Agency  and  the  Ouray  schooL 
The  fall  of  the  water  in  the  river  is  so  great  that  the  expenae  would  not  be  very 
great. 

liquor  tndBe. — I  have  not  seen  a  drunken  Indian  for  a  year,  and  have  only  heard 
of  two  being  drui^  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  liquor  traffic 
among  these  Indians. 

Sebools. — There  are  two  schools  under  my  charge,  the  Uinta  and  the  Ouray 
schools.  These  Indians  as  a  rule  are  very  much  opposed  to  education,  and  I  have 
a  continual  scrap  with  them  from  the  time  the  schools  open  till  they  close  in  June 
in  getting  the  cnildren  in  school  and  keeping  them  there  after  they  are  in.  My 
policemen  do  excellent  work  in  everything  except  in  bringing  children  to  school. 
The  attendance  was  about  double  last  year  what  it  was  the  year  before,  and  I  do 
not  exx)ect  to  be  able  th  is  year  to  increase  last  year's  attendance.  I  hope,  however, 
to  increase  the  attendance  of  the  Uinta  school.  The  drawback  to  this  school  is 
the  White  River  Indians.  If  you  will  give  me  authority  to  stop  their  rations,  and 
call  on  the  soldiers  to  help  me,  I  will  put  their  children  in  school,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  can  do  it  with  the  Indian  police,  and  without  some  of  them  getting  killed, 
as  the  leaders  of  this  band  are  a  mean  Bet  of  Indians. 

Irrigatioii. — ^We  have  simply  kept  our  irrigation  ditches  in  ^ood  repair  this  year, 
and  we  have  not  made  any  new  ones.  Our  ditches  are  in  fairly  good  repair,  and 
we  need  wire  to  fence  in  land  more  than  we  need  ditches. 

Baoommendations.— I  will  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  and  that  the 
Utes  be  authorised  to  employ  an  attorney  to  collect  what  the  Qovernment  owes 
them  for  the  land  in  Colorado  that  is  now  in  the  forest  reserve.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  Government  does  not  intend  to  sell  this  land,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  the 
Indians  should  have  the  money  for  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Office  for  the  kind 
treatment  I  have  received  from  them  since  I  have  been  agent. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

H.  P.  Myton, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OURAY  SCHOOL. 

Leulkd,  Utah,  July  f0,  looo. 

Str:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  seoond  aaniud  report  of  the  Ouray  boarding  achooL 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  fairly  satiafactory,  the  enrollment  dnring  the 
year  being  00  with  an  average  attendance  of  44,  as  against  an  enrollment  of  37  and  an  average 
attendance  of  26  daring  the  previoas  year. 

The  attendance  by  nnartera  was  as  follows:  First  quarter,  24;  second  quarter,  83;  third  quarter, 
61;  fourth  quarter,  64. 

The  pupiLs  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  new  pupils 
were  added  almost  every  week  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fill 
the  school  to  its  full  oapiMdty  of  80  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Two  pupils  were  discharged  on  account  of  poor  health,  both  of  whoiu  subsequently  died. 
One  boy  was  drowned  by  breaking  through  the  ice  into  the  Uinta  River.  With*  these  exceptions 
the  health  of  the  pupils  nas  been  very  good. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  favored  with  visits  from  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright,  Inspector 
C.  F.  Keisler,  and  Special  Agent  Reynolds.  Their  viidts  were  pleasant  and  their  advioe  helpful 
and  encouraging. 

Last  year  we  rained  about  half  enough  j>otatoes  for  the  pupils,  besides  a  good  supply  of  other 
vegetables,  and  plenty  of  hay  to  feed  our  nerd  of  25  cattle  during  the  winter.  The  present  sea- 
son has  been  less  favorable.  I  think,  however,  that  we  will  have  enough  hay  to  feed  our  stock 
through  the  winter,  but  our  garden  will  be  almost  a  failure. 

The  buildingH  need  many  small  repairs.  The  walls  of  the  brick  buildings  have  been  badly 
damaged  by  the  leakage  from  the  oave  trongha  Part  of  this  damage  has  been  repaired,  but  the 
remamder  Mhould  be  repaired  vc^ry  soon  to  prevent  further  damage.  The  roor  of  the  boys* 
dormitory  should  be  repaired  by  removing  the  eave  troushs  and  leveling  up  and  tinning  the 
space  which  they  now  oocupv.  In  both  dormitories  the  floors  and  plastering  need  repairing 
and  all  the  buildings  need  painting  and  kalsomining. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  school  u  a  system  of  waterworks.  At  present  the  supply  is  obtained 
by  hauung  from  the  Uinta  River,  a  distance  of  300  yards  or  more.  This  requires  the  work  of  a 
team  andtwo  or  three  large  boys  half  the  time,  and  then  the  supply  is  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory. As  we  have  but  one  team,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  system  hinders  all  other  work. 
It  is  the  most  distasteful  drudgery  and  does  not  teach  the  boys  anything.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  when  the  mercury  ranges  from  10°  to  20°  below  sero,  and  when  the  pails,  barrels, 
and  wagon  become  covered  with  ice  from  an  inch  to  4  Inches  in  thickness,  hauling  water  for  all 
purposes  in  a  school  of  60  or  60  pupils,  is  a  real  hardnhlp.  I  Mncerely  hope  that  this  difficulty 
will  be  overcome  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  industrial  departments  the  girbt  have  made  good  progress  in  their  work  in  the  kitchen, 
dinning-room,  and  sowing- room.  Thene  girls  are  the  oest  cooks  of  any  Indian  girls  I  have  ever 
seen. 
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Tlie  IndUBtrial  trainiiiff  of  the  boys  htm  not  been  eo  satisf aotory.  From  October  1  till  Jaan- 
aiT  24  no  Industrial  teaoner  was  allowed  for  the  school,  and  since  that  time  the  position  has  been 
flliiBd  by  f oor  different  men.  With  so  many  changes  systematic  training  is  impossible.  It  takes 
any  employee  several  months  to  so  learn  the  dispositions  and  capabilities  of  Inoian  children,  thai 
he  may  oe  able  to  instruct  them  in  either  literary  or  indastriai  pursuita  As  all  the  nosltiona 
are  now  filled  bv  regular  employees,  I  think  more  satisfactory  results  will  follow,  since  the 
prejudice  against  the  school  has  been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  Indians  appear  to  take  a 
more  rational  view  of  education  and  of  the  white  man's  way  of  llylng,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
a  more  favorable  report  one  year  henoe. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  M.  (3ohuos^  Superintendent 

The  OoionBsioznBB  of  Indiah  Amwaibs, 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON. 
REPORT  OP  AGENT  FOR  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

OOLVILLK  AOBNOT, 

Miles,  W<i8h,y  September  iS,  1900, 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  inatractionB  contained  in  circniar  dated  June  1, 1900, 
I  have  the  honor  to  stibmit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
80,1000: 

Contrasting  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  connected  with  this  agency 
with  former  years,  I  can  state  without  the  slightest  hesitation  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  improvement  in  agriculture  and  all  branches  of  industry  in  which  they 
are  engajo^.  The  past  year  has  been  quite  favorable  in  the  region  occupied  by 
Hiese  £dians,  which  has  added  a  stimulus  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  The 
past  winter  was  an  exceptionally  mild  one,  and  cattle  and  horses  subsisted  on  the 
ranges  without  being  fed  or  sheltered.  Very  few  of  them  died ,  and  a  large  amount 
of  fodder  hw  been  carried  over  for  another  year.  Larse  tracts  of  land  ou  benches 
of  higher  elevation  have  been  inclosed  by  the  Indians  during  the  year  by  substan- 
tial fences  and  sown  in  wheat  and  oats.  From  the  lower  lands  they  raise  and  cut 
an  abundance  of  wild  hay  for  feed  during  the  winter  months.  A  few  of  them 
grow  a  small  amount  of  timothy,  for  whidn  they  find  ready  sale  in  the  different 
mining  camps  throughout  the  reservation,  and  they  are  generally  paid  a  better 

Erice  Tot  their  produce  than  that  obtainable  in  the  more  open  market.  Those  mar- 
ets  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  Indiuis  and  are  a  source  of  revenue  throughout  the 
year,  and  finding  ready  sale  for  their  produce  has  stimulated  them  to  enlarge  their 
areas  of  cultivanon  and  pay  more  attention  to  t  he  care  of  their  farms  and  gardens. 

During  the  past  winter  smallpox  broke  out  among  the  Indians  residing  on  the 
south  half  of  tne  ColvUle  Reservation.  On  November  35. 1899,  the  agency  physi- 
cImi  reported  that  the  disease  existed  among  the  Columbia  tribe,  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nespelim  aubagency.  Upon  a  careful  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  disease  existed  in  a  pronounced  form  and  of  a  most  virulent  type.  It  was  also 
learned  that  the  diseaaeliad  been  contracted  from  Indians  arriving  on  their  annual 
pilgrimage  from  other  reservations.  Immediately  steps  were  taken  to  confine  the 
contagion  within  narrow  limits,  and  stringent  measures  adopted  to  isolate  the 
premises  and  if  possible  prevent  its  spread.  On  December  1, 1899,  it  was  found 
that  the  disease  existed  in  other  sections,  and  a  general  epidemic  was  threatened. 
Owing  to  the  general  dioregard  paid  by  Indians  to  contagious  diseases,  many  had 
been  exposed  before  the  gravity  of  the  situation  could  be  realized,  and  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  determining  to  what  extent  the  disease  had  been  communicated 
to  the  uidians  on  other  parts  of  the  reservation. 

In  order  to  contend  with  so  grave  an  emergency,  it  was  considered  advisable  and 
essential  to  establish  and  main  ain  a  general  quarantine,  which  went  into  effect 
on  December  5.  Indians  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  homes  and  instructed  to 
forego  their  journeys  until  some  future  time.  Dancing  and  other  sports  and 
pleasuree  so  common  among  Indians  during  the  winter  months  were  strictly  pro- 
nibited,  business  of  all  kinds  between  them  was  suspended,  and  they  were  directed 
to  remain  within  the  limits  of  their  own  homes.  All  Gh>vermnent  work  was 
stopped,  the  traders*  stores  closed,  and  all  issues  to  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
Bunostenoe,  discontinued. 

As  soon  as  vaccine  points  could  be  procured  the  subject  of  vaccination  was 
immediately  taken  up,  and  Indians  wno  previously  entertained  superstitious 
prejudices  against  inoculation  submitted  to  the  operation  without  the  slightest 
protest.  In  all  about  900  Indians  were  vaccinated,  and  while  the  result  in  many 
caaea  was  severe  none  resulted  fatally. 

The  infected  district  comprised  a  territory  about  15  miles  long  and  about  6  miles 
wide,  and  covered  a  very  rough  and  abrupt  country.  Much  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  supplying  the  liidians  with  food,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
country  which  they  occupied,  and  partially  to  overcome  this  obstacle  the  employees 
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used  their  own  hones  as  pack  animals  as  a  meane  of  transportation.  The  old  and 
indigent  and  those  who  were  in  want  were  supplied  from  the  Gtovernment  ware- 
honse,  and  they  experienced  no  hardships  for  lack  of  food.  Owing  to  the  density 
of  i)opnlation  and  the  extent  of  territory  difficulty  was  experienced  in  enforcing 
sanitary  regulations  and  restricting  the  Indians  from  communicating  with  friends 
on  other  parts  of  the  reservation.  To  overcome  this,  orders  of  a  most  vigorous 
nature  were  issued  and  enforced.  Indians  violating  any  instructions  were  threat- 
ened with  imprisonment,  which  seemed  to  have  the  des.red  effect  upon  those  who 
had  become  restless  under  their  lon^  restraint.  Credit  should  be  given  many  of 
the  older  and  more  conservative  Indians  whose  advice  and  influence  aided  mate- 
rially in  suppressing  any  transgression  or  violation  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
agent.  Mucn  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  were  manifested  by  the  younger  Indians 
from,  their  long  incarceration,  but  kindly  persuasion  and  stern  advice  appealed  to 
their  better  judgment  and  overcame  their  strong  desire  to  break  away  from  the 
restricUons  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

On  March  20, 1000,  all  traces  of  the  disease  had  been  eradicated  and  the  conva- 
lescence of  all  who  were  idEflicted  had  been  fully  assured.  In  all,  there  were  57 
cases  wiUi  6  fatalities.  Those  who  succumbed  to  the  disease  were  old  people  and 
had  been  stricken  far  away  in  the  mountains,  and  before  medical  assistance 
reached  them  the  disease  luid  completed  its  deadly  work.  On  the  22d  day  of 
March,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  agenc^^  physician,  assisted  by  the 
other  employees,  all  the  clothing  and  personal  belon^^ln  the  infected  district 
were  destroyed.  The  Indians  offered  but  little  objection,  and  in  fact  seemed 
pleased  to  see  their  diseased  clothing  consumed  by  fire.  Some  of  them  went  so 
far  aa  to  suggest  that  their  dogs  be  cremated  to  prevent  the  possible  reappearance 
of  the  dreaded  disease.  AH  Indian  residences  were  thorougnly  fumigated  and  a 
few  dilapidated  cabins  burned.  This  having  been  accomplishea,  the  Ladians  were 
supplied  with  new  clothing  and  bedding  from  the  Government  supply,  and  in  a 
few  days  were  allowed  to  visit  friends  from  whom  they  had  been  separated  for  a 
period  of  almost  four  months.  The  quarantine  was  raised  on  March  25  and  all 
Gh>vemment  work  resumed  its  normal  condition,  and  all  branches  of  business 
became  active. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  while  the  quarantine  was  in  effect, 
communication  with  the  outside  world  was  practically  suspended  and  the  agency 
isolated.  There  are  so  many  unpleasant  features  connected  with  situations  of  this 
kind  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  details.  While  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  employees  were  in  jeopardy  and  the  future  filled  with  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sion ,  not  one  shirked  a  du^  nor  neglected  the  slightest  detail .  Orders  and  instruc- 
tions were  executed  with  promptness  and  viffor,  and  their  incessant  watchfulness 
had  much  to  do  with  the  succMsful  issue  of  the  Quarantine.  To  their  faithful 
performance  of  duty  is  due  the  successful  termination  of  what  at  one  time  threat- 
ened the  Indians  with  entire  decimation.  They  were  obliged  to  cope  with  a  situ- 
ation extremely  grave  and  dangerous  through  a  period  of  almost  four  months, 
Ruarding  with  vigllance  the  welfare  of  those  under  their  charge.  With  a  willing, 
harmonious,  and  systematic  tenad^  they  performed  the  arduous  duties  imposed 
upon  them  and  never  once  faltered  in  their  devotion  to  duty.  Their  conduct, 
actions,  and  behavior  during  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  is  highly  commendable, 
and  they  are  deserving  of  the  Gk>vemment*s  wholesome  gratitude. 

Considerable  reluctance  exists  on  my  part  in  making  a  report  on  the  condition 
of  Jo6eph*s  band  of  Nez  Perc^.  There  is  always  a  certain  pride  and  satisfaction 
ia  reporting  the  progress  and  advancement  of  any  tribe  under  an  agent's  charge. 
Where  the  conditions  warrant  the  arraignment  and  criticism  of  a  certain  class  or 
taribe  of  Indians  for  their  wanton  and  persistent  lack  of  attention  to  all  duties 
bearing  on  their  progress  and  welfare^the  task  al  wavs  becomes  an  unpleasant  one. 
1  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  stating  that  Chief  Joseph  and  his  people  are 
a  nonprogressive  and  indolent  set.  They  number  about  127  son  is  altogether,  and 
the  census  shows  that  among  this  number  there  are  17  small  farms.  During  the 
past  year  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  those  farms  have  been  cultivated,  and  not 
an  acre  of  new  ground  has  been  broken.  This,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  they  all 
have  abundance  of  farm  implements  and  horses ,  is  in  itself  discouraging.  On  those 
small  farms  the  Government  has  erected  comfortable  and  suitable  houses  for  their 
occupancy,  but  not  one  of  them  is  ever  occupied.  Chief  Joseph  himself  does  not 
occupy  the  house  erected  on  his  farm,  and  has  not  resided  on  his  farm  to  my  certain 
knowledge  for  the  past  seven  vears.  He,  with  his  handful  of  unworthy  followers, 
prefers  the  traditional  tepee,  livine  on  the  generosity  of  the  (Government  and  pass- 
ing away  their  time  in  a  nlthy  and  uoentioua  way  of  living,  neither  trying  or  caring 
for  a  more  elevated  state  of  aflbdrs. 

The  subject  of  Joseph's  transfer  to  the  y^allowa  Valley  in  Oregon  has  b^en 
discussed  at  length  among  them  during  the  year  and  has  had  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  them.    Ostendbly  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  this  matter  Chief  Joseph  left 
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his  home  at  Nespelim  in  December,  1899,  and  did  not  return  until  May,  1900. 
During  his  absence  much  unrest  was  manifested  among  his  people,  and  wild 
stories  of  fabulous  wealth  were  indulged  in  by  his  people  at  home.  Joseph  s 
return  added  intensity  to  the  situation  as  he  related  to  his  people  the  many 
hearty  assurances  of  assistance  he  met  with  from  the  officials  at  Washington 
City.  I  wish  to  say  with  emphasis  that  trips  and  journeys  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  detrimental  to  Joseph  in  many  respects.  Receiving  more  than  ordinary 
kind  treatment  and  courtesy  irom  i)eople  of  nigh  rank,  being  dined  and  banqueted 
by  officials  of  note,  and  tola  in  glowing  terms  what  an  important  personaee  he  is, 
swells  his  pride,  pampers  his  selfishness,  and  expands  his  ambition.  Such  treat- 
ment abroad  fosters  an  injurious  spirit  at  home.  It  has  a  tendency  of  making 
him  and  his  people  impudent  and  more  arbitrary  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Chief  Joseph  lives  in  a  beautiful  country,  with  fertile  valleys  and  extensive 
ranges,  and  water  of  the  purest  and  most  wholesome  kind.  Nature's  blessings 
have  been  lavishly  extended  in  the  Nespelim  Valley,  and  as  for  health  and  all  the 
requirements  necessary  for  the  enjovment  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  life  it  has  few 
superiors.  A  liberal  G-ovemment  has  treated  him  with  a  generosity  scarcely 
having  a  xxarallel,  and  his  entire  lack  of  appreciation  is  clearly  shown  in  his 
unblushing  audacity  in  asking  for  more  liberal  assistance  in  being  transferred  to 
another  territory.  In  my  opinion  this  would  be  an  undeserving  and  ill-appreciated 
act  on  the  part  of  Joseph.  He  would  simply  consider  that  the  Gk>vemment  was 
under  obligations  to  him,  and  look  upon  tne  matter  as  satisfying  one  of  his  many 
whims.  It  is  true  that  the  Wallowa  valley  is  the  birthplace  of  Joseph  and  that 
there  lie  the  bones  of  his  forefathers,  and  he  no  doubt  entertains  many  kind  and 
pleasant  remembrances  of  his  younger  life.  Boyhood  with  its  sweet  memories 
furnishes  food  for  deep  reflection,  and  he  no  doubt  cherishes  the  thought  of  some 
day  returning,  but  in  my  opinion  by  his  actions  in  after  years  he  has  forfeited  all 
his  rights  and  privileges  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  ])eaceful  and  happy  life  in  his 
old  home. 

Historv  has  been  partial  to  Joseph  in  chronicling  his  atrocious  acts,  and  tradi- 
tions tell  us  that  when  a  murderous  and  dangerous  warrior  is  subdued  he  has 
earned  the  penalty  of  spending  his  remaining  days  in  eidle.  To  this  Joseph  is  no 
exception.  His  reason  for  a  transfer  from  his  present  home  is  purely  sentmiental, 
bolstered  up  by  a  x>er8onal  ambition.  His  strategy  has  been  revealed  in  undoubted 
clearness  during  his  last  visit  to  the  city  of  Washington.  In  his  interview  with 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  he  distorted  and  exaggerated  his 
condition  at  home  to  advance  his  own  personal  aggrandizement  and  endeavored  to 
cast  unwarranted  odium  u;)on  his  superiors.  His  prevarications  have  been  laid 
bare  and  his  statements  branded  as  unreliable  and  untrue.  It  is  true  Joseph 
fought  with  much  gallantry,  but  when  finally  overcome  he  was  tendered  the  gen- 
erous hand  of  a  beneficent  Qovemment.  In  my  opinion  any  act  its  ultimate  ob:  e  Jt 
being  the  removal  of  Joseph  and  his  followers  to  either  Idaho  or  Oregon  wou)d  be 
an  injudicious  one.  The  horrors  of  long  ago  lie  at  his  threshold  and  are  pleadins 
for  justice.  The  appalling  wrongs  done  by  him  are  crying  from  the  bloodstained 
soil  of  Idaho  for  restitution.  Joseph's  life  would  be  jeopardized  should  he  ever 
return  for  a  permanent  residence  in  a  territory  he  previously  occupied. 

The  population  of  the  various  tribes  connected  with  this  agency  is  shown  in  the 
foUowmg  table,  viz: 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

375 

191 
675 
292 
127 
460 

99 
311 
208 

400 
160 

Chile 
scho 

Males. 

46 

12 

68 

ao 

13 
44 

9 
42 
82 

45 
15 

Irenof 
olage. 

Above 

18 
years. 

104 

61 

190 

96 

SB 

134 

28 
lOS 
101 

120 
60 

Under 

18 
years. 

Above 

14 
years. 

Under 

14 
years. 

Females. 

Lowf  r  Bpokan 

67 

27 

110 

40 

22 

87 

19 
63 

70 
25 

141            63 

41 

20 
69 
83 
14 
46 

11 
42 
36 

30 
10 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokan,  on 
djpokan  Beservatioxi 

n 

193 

116 

53 

lAB 

35 

99 

101 

140 
25 

32 

82 
40 
20 
76 

17 
47 
44 

70 
fiO 

Okfnagan 

CoimzibiA 

Nez  Pero6-J  oseph's  Band 

Ooeard^Aldne 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokan,  on 
CiBur  d'Aldne  Beaervation.. . 

Odyille 

Nespelim    and    Sanpoil   (eeti- 
mated) - 

ITlllf^fpAlI        .. 

Total 

1,018 

.    682 

• 

1,127          541 

3,268 

856 

840 

Total. 


87 

32 
127 

27 
89 

20 
84 
67 

75 
25 

680 


*  Estimated;  not  on  any  reservation. 
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Aocompanyinff  this  report  will  be  found  complete  cenans  and  statistics  of  all 
tribes  connected  with  this  agenov,  also  report  from  the  acting  superintendent  of 
the  Fort  Spokane  boarding  sohooL 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  support  and  cooperation 
accorded  me  by  your  office  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties. 

Vwy  ree^iectfully  Albert  M.  Andbbson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FORT  SPOKANE  SCHOOL. 

Fort  Spokane  Boahdino  School,  August  i,  VJOO. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  snbmlt  the  first  report  of  the  Fort 
Spokane  Boardlnflr  School. 

^The  school  ia  awnated  Jnst  acrooa  the  Spokane  River  eontheast  of  Colville  Agency  and  Spokan 
Beeervation,  and  comprises  one  8q;aare  mUe  of  territory. 

School  formally  opened  April  2,  with  an  enrollment  of  38  pupils.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
enrollment  was  7S.  School  closed  June  30  with  an  enrollment  of  84  and  an  average  attendance 
of  74^  The  ayerage  attendance  Is  low,  owing  to  the  late  enrollment  of  some  of  the  pnpila,  one  as 
late  as  June  9. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good. 

If  the  pupils  enrollea  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  others  on  the  different  reseryatlons,  they  are 
far  abore  tne  average  Indian  in  intelligence  and  ability  to  speak  English,  and,  above  aU.  in  their 
desire  for  an  education.  Since  Hchool  closed  there  havu  been  several  applicants  for  aamisBion 
to  tile  school.  One  family  hearing  that  pupils  were  in  school  during  tho  summer  brought  three 
children  a  distance  of  1)25  miles  during  tne  nottest  dav  in  July  and  are  paying  the  board  of  one, 
a  girl,  in  a  family  near  the  agency,  that  she  may  be  on  hand  when  school  opens  the  lat  of 
September.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  opening  school  with  SIX)  children  or  more,  if  ro  many 
can  be  accommodated. 

The  work  of  the  schoolroom  was  quite  well  done  in  spite  of  the  many  hindrances  to  good 
work.  There  were  no  blackboards,  chalk,  or  pencils  for  some  weeks  after  school  opened,  and  no 
books  to  speak  of  until  about  three  weeks  k>efore  school  closed.  To  tho  kindly  interest  of  the 
agent  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  supplies  we  had.  especially  kinderfirarten  supplies. 

There  has  been  much  industrial  work  done  in  all  departments.  The  outdoor  work  has  not 
been  of  su<^  a  nature  as  to  make  a  great  showinsr,  unless  one  could  have  seen  the  plant  before 
any  work  was  done  at  all.  This,  as  the  name  inaicates,  was  at  one  time  a  large  fort,  which  had 
been  abandoned  for  about  two  years  past.  The  amount  of  debris,  broken  down  fences,  grates, 
and  sidewalks,  tumble-down  outbuildings,  etc..  that  had  to  be  removed  or  repaired,  can  only  lie 
imagined.  As  Supervisor  Conser  remarked  when  here  before  school  opened,  '^  we  had  not  much 
else  to  begin  with  out  possibilities."  There  are  many  buildings,  but  not  one  but  needs  repairing  or 
remodeling  before  it  is  in  proper  shape  or  condition  for  school  purposes. 

There  Is,  perhaps,  3  acres  of  ground  that  has  been  cultivated,  and  this  was  planted  in  pota- 
toes, earlv  com,  and  vegetables,  There  is  at  least  100  acres  of  bottom  land  of  good  soil  that  c«n 
probably  DO  irrigated  and  which  may  iu  time  make  a  farm. 

There  is  a  very  complete  water  system,  and  all  buildings  in  use  are  supplied  with  water.  The 
sewerage  is  extensive,  but  in  bad  order,  and  will  require  much  overhauling  and  many  repairs. 

A  ring  bath  system  has  been  allowed,  but  as  it  Is  not  yet  on  the  grounds  will  not  likely  lie 
ready  for  use  until  after  school  opens. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  too  numerous  to  mentiou  in  detail,  and  will  doubtless  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  reports. 

For  your  uniform  kindness,  courteous  treatment,  and  support  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  this 
school  we  desire  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude. 

Very  sincerely,  Sakah  C.  Ream, 

Actirig  Superintendent. 

Albert  M.  Anderson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  NEAH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  Jtdy  28,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  luy  fourth  annaal  report  of  this  agency  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1900. 

Population.—- The  census  taken  June  30, 1900,  shows  the  following  Indians  under 
this  agency:  Makah,  360;  Ozett.  47;  Quileute,  229;  Hoh,  67;  total.  703.  Number 
of  males  above  18  years  of  age,  219;  number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age,  243: 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16, 147, 

Location.— The  four  reservations  under  my  charge  extend  from  the  western  end 
of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  including  Cape  Flattery,  down  the  Pacific  coast  to 
and  including  Hoh  Reeervatton,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles,  not  in  one  solid 
body,  but  in  four  small  pieces  separated  by  wide  stretches  of  the  public  domain. 

Climato. — The  past  year  nas  not  differed  much  from  the  preceding  years.  A  g^eat 
amount  of  rain  and  fog,  but  no  snow  or  ice,  an  even  temperature,  all  of  which 
produces  a  perfect  jungle  of  forest  and  underbrush. 

Oenoral  oonditUms. — There  is  not  much  change  in  the  general  condition  of  these 
Indians  since  my  last  annual  report.  They  make  their  living  by  fishing.  Their 
food  is  fish  the  year  round,  fireeh  and  dried.  Every  summer  they  kill  a  few  whales. 
A  few  have  stock,  from  which  they  realize  a  little  money.  Some  fish  for  the  can- 
neries: some  fish  and  send  their  catoh  to  Seattle  by  the  local  steamer.  The  women 
generally  have  baskets  and  curios  for  sale.    This,  in  a  general  way,  describes  their 
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means  of  making  a  livinR.  If  they  were  aasnred  of  a  stable  and  fair  market  for 
their  fish,  they  coold  no  donbt  make  money  at  the  bosineas.  The  poet  trader  last 
year  paid  them  over  $5,000  for  fish,  and  they  sold  some  to  other  parties. 

Sebools. — We  haye  two  schools.  The  Neah  Bay  day  school  was  tnis  year  in  charge 
of  Prof.  W.  H.  WinshipjWith  Chestoqoa  Peterson  as  assistant.  The  school  has  had 
a  good  year,  and  Mr.  Winship  is  a  good  man  for  the  place.  The  OoUeate  dar 
school  is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  nnder  the  management  otnot.  A.  w. 
Smith,  and  is  well  condncted. 

I  now  renew  my  former  recommendation  that  a  day  school  shonld  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Hon  Reservation.  There  never  has  been  any  school  there,  and 
while  the  Makah  and  Qnilente  are  learning  to  read  and  write  the  Hohs  are  just 
where  they  were.  The  census  just  taken  shows  that  there  are  25  children  on  the 
Hoh  Reservation  of  school  age. 

Indian  oonrti. — We  have  two  Indian  courts,  composed  of  three  Indian  judges,  at 
Neah  Bay  and  two  at  Quileute.  All  offenses  of  a  minor  nature  come  before  them. 
Their  decisions  in  the  main  are  just.  They  have  considerable  work  before  them, 
and  therefore  they  relieve  the  agent  of  many  trials  of  a  trivial  nature. 

ladUiipqUoe. — The  police,  consisting  of  five  privates  and  one  captain,  have  ren- 
dered efficient  service  during  the  past  year. 

Gdnifls.— During  the  past  year  I  have  caused  the  arrest  and  indictment  of  four 
imrties  for  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  three  of  whom  were  convicted  and  one 
acquitted.    This  action  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect. 

Bsaitaiy  coaditian. — The  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  good. 
While  there  has  not  beeu  any  severe  epidemic,  there  have  been  a  number  of  deaths 
principally  from  consumption.  Their  mode  of  living  and  their  constant  exposure 
nas  a  great  tendency  to  produce  lung  troubles. 

TiM  matron  needed. — I  respectfully  renew  my  recommendation  made  in  my  last 
annual  report  for  a  field  matron.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  these  Indians  need 
so  much  as  some  one  to  teach  the  women  and  girls  good  wholesome  housekeeping. 

YMb  of  ieiiool  rapenrieor. — We  have  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Conser,  who  is  a  most 
excellent  gentleman,  and  we  trust  that  hia  visit  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  schools 
here. 

Gondiision. — In  conclusion,  I  thank  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Indian  Office  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  me  during  the  past  year. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  SuinsL  G.  Morbb, 

United  StcUea  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioNBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OP  PUYALLUP  AGENCY. 

PUTALLUP  CONSOUDATBD  AOBNCY, 

Tacoma^  WasK^  Augtist  Sl^  1900, 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  for 
the  agency,  including  all  reservations  and  schools  under  this  jurisdiction,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1900.  The  statistics  called  for  by  your  circular,  also  the 
annual  census  on  separate  forms,  accompany  this  report.  Attention  is  directed 
to  former  reports  for  much  interesting  data  relating  to  the  work  here. 

LocatioL—lt  seems  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  headonarters  of  this 
agency  are  located  right  at  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Taooma.  The  post-office, 
telegraphic,  and  express  address  of  the  agency  is  Taooma.  The  school  is  connected 
with  the  telephone  system  of  Tacoma,  and  through  that  system  with  all  the  more 
important  towns  in  western  Washington.  The  BtareetH»r  line  of  Taooma  has  been 
extended  to  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  school  buildings.  There  is, 
however,  at  the  school  a  flag  station  having  a  platiorm  and  side  track.  This  sta- 
tion iscalled  "  Reservation.  '*  A  few  passenger  trains  stop  on  signal  at  this  station, 
and  all  supplies  purchased  by  the  Department  for  this  agency  are  billed  to  Reser- 
vation. 

Jiirisdietico. — Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency  covers  seven  reservations  and  two 
villages,  located  as  follows: 

Puyallup  Reservation,  in  the  valley  of  Puyallup  River,  fronting  on  Commence- 
ment Bay  of  Puget  Sound,  adjoining  the  city  of  Taooma  on  tne  east  and  the 
town  of  Puyallup  on  ttie  west. 

Nisqualli  Reservation,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  southwest  of  Puyallup 
Araicy,  90  miles. 

Squazon  Island  Reservation,  in  Pnget  Sound.  12  miles  north  of  Olympia,  and 
48  miles  west  of  this  agency:  post-offioe,  Arcadia. 

Skokomish  Reservation,  on  river  of  same  name,  fronting  on  Annas  Bay  of  Pnget 
Sound,  70  miles  northwest  of  the  agency;  post-offioe,  Umon. 
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ChebaliB  Beflenration,  on  river  of  some  name,  about  60  miles  sonthweet  of  the 
agency;  poat-ofiice,  Gate. 

Qninaielt  Beeervation,  on  river  of  same  name,  and  fronting  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  185  miles  from  this  agency;  postoffioe,  Granville. 

Shoalwater  (G^rTOtown)  Reservation,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Shoal  water  Bay,  and  fronting  the  ocean.  It  is  135  miles  from  Pnyallnp  Agency; 
post-office,  Tokeland. 

"Boston  "  village,  across  the  little  bay  from  the  Pnget  Mills  at  Port  Gamble, 
and  near  the  month  of  Hood's  Canal,  70  miles  from  the  agency;  post- office,  Port 
Gamble. 

Jamestown  village,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Jnan  de  Fnca,  90  miles 
from  the  agency;  post-office,  Dnngenees. 

The  popiilation  by  tribes  is  as  follows: 


Triben. 

Males. 

Females. 

288 
63 
56 

98 
171 

74 
142 

Total. 

PnyAllap 

268 
54 
61 
73 

160 
87 

173 

556 

Nmnftin  .                                                       .....  ,. 

107 

flqnucon 

116 

Hfokomiiib..  . , „, 

m 

Clallam 

331 

GhehallB  .  ,        

161 

Qainalelt,  <*tc 

315 

Qnmd  total 

876 

881 

1,757 

To  these  are  to  be  added  Indians  who  are  scattered  about  the  country,  and  hence 
almost  impossible  to  enumerate,  yet  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agent, 
more  or  less,  enough  to  swell  the  namber  to  full^  2,500. 

As  previously  stated  in  these  reports,  the  majority  of  these  Indians  live  upon  the 
reservations,  most  of  which  have  been  allotted.  Some  have  homes  which  they 
have  purchased  of  the  whites  or  acquired  under  the  Indian  homestead  act,  while 
the  remainder  are  entirely  without  homes,  present  or  prospective,  in  a  land  which 
their  sires  had  owned  for  untold  ages. 

It  has  been  observed  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages  that  when  savage  tribes  come 
in  contact  with  a  civilized  race,  tiie  savage  acquires  the  vices  more  guickly  than 
the  virtues  of  the  civilized.  This  is  true  also  of  the  Indians;  and  it  is  painful  to 
notice  their  tendency  to  adopt  the  practices  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  mer- 
cenary prostitution  so  prevalent  among  the  worst  elements  of  whites.  Our  task 
is  tosive  them  from  joining  the  criminal  classes  of  the  country,  and  make  of 
them  intelligent  and  valuable  citizens.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  these  Indians 
are  making  progress  in  that  direction.  The  work  of  the  schools  and  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  examples  of  honorable  and  thrifty  citizens  are  having  their  effect. 
The  Indians  are  adopting  the  ways  of  the  whites  more  and  more  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  number  of  intelligent,  industrious,  law-abiding  citizen  Indians  constantly 
increases. 

While  the  Indians  are  not  cultivating  their  lands  as  extensively  as  could  be 
desired,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  all  of  them  show  a  disposition  to  do  something 
in  that  direction.  Fuyallup  Beeervation  contains  18,060  acres,  subdivided  into 
about  250  tracts,  covered  by  220  patents.  These  lands  lease  for  from  $5  to  $25  per 
acre,  per  annum,  yet  there  are  at  this  writing  only  24  leases  in  force.  On  the 
other  reservations  there  is  practically  no  leasing. 

The  schools.— There  are  one  large  industrial  training  school  and  five  day  schools 
under  my  charge,  as  follows: 

Pnyallnp  Indian  Industrial  Training  School,  on  the  Puyallup  Beservation  at 
Tacoma.  This  school  increases  and  develops  from  year  to  year.  The  enrollment 
this  year  was  809,  the  highest  average  attendance  240;  average  for  the  year,  242; 
as  asainst  enrollment  240,  and  average  attendance  216,  for  the  year  1899;  and 
enrollment  243,  and  average  186^  for  the  year  1898.  It  has  had  a  fairly  prosperous 
year,  and  graduated  three  students  in  the  course  prescribed  by  your  Department 
for  Indian  schools.  The  last  months  of  the  school  year  were  especially  successful, 
for  idle,  incompetent,  and  disturbing  elements  had  in  one  way  or  another  separated 
themselves  from  the  school,  in  consequence  of  which  the  harmony  and  efficiency 
of  the  school  reached  a  higher  plane  than  ever  before  attained.  I  regard  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  at  present  as  excellent.  An  entire  week  was  devoted  to  clos- 
ing exercises  of  various  kinds,  in  all  of  which  those  participating  acquitted  them- 
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Belyes  with  much  credit.  I  would  take  pleMure  in  mentioniDg  and  describinff 
each  department  of  the  school,  but  space,  I  presame,  will  not  admit  of  it.  I  wifl 
say  in  a  general  way,  however,  that  for  the  most  part  the  employees  have  made 
the  best  of  the  means  at  hand  and  have  done  their  work.  well.  They  can  not  be 
too  highly  commended  for  this.  They  have  my  sincere  thanks  for  original  and 
well-directed  efforts,  as  well  as  for  prompt  and  cheerful  compliance  with  orders 
from  my  office. 

Puyallup  school  has  had  a  hard  struggle.  It  was  started  years  ago  as  a  reserva- 
tion boarding  school  and  has  been  regarded  in  that  light  ever  unce.  While  it 
occupies  the  same  site  to-day  it  did  then,  the  number  and  personnel  of  its  students 
have  so  advanced  that  it  is  now  to  aU  practical  purposes  a  nonreservation  school, 
with  industrial  departments  not  :^et  full  y  developed .  The  school  in  badly  crowded ; 
many  of  its  buildings  are  old,  antiquated,  diupidated,  and  should  be  replaced  with 
good,  substantial,  commodious,  modem  baildings.  However,  there  is  progress  in 
that  direction  also.  Three  years  ago  I  adopted  definite  plans  for  the  arrangement 
of  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  which  have  since  been  closefy  followed,  and  with  good 
results.  The  fund  of  $20,000  appropriated  by  Congress,  during  my  former  admin- 
istration, for  improvements  at  this  school  has  been  judiciously  expended  in 
providing  complete  water  and  sewe^'<:ge  systems  and  erecting  two  new  andmndi- 
needed  buildings.  Our  new  dining  hall  is  the  only  building  in  the  plant  that 
measures  up  to  the  possibilities  of  this  school.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  for  400 
students,  and  all  future  improvements  here  should  be  made  with  the  view  to 
increasing  the  capacity  to  that  number.  It  is  expected  that  other  improvements 
will  follow  until  Puyallup  in  provided  with  a  first-class  pant.  This  institution 
will  then  take  rank  with  tne  best  schools  of  the  service. 

Skokomish  Day  School,  on  the  reservation  of  that  name.  This  school  has  been 
a  success  in  that  the  pupils  who  attended  were  well  cared  for  and  have  made  prog- 
ress in  their  studies.  Our  employees  there  have  done  the  best  they  could  under 
the  circumstances.  But  the  school  has  been  a  failure  in  that  the  attendance  has 
been  small.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  on  one  side  of  the  reserva- 
tion, at  such  a  distance  from  the  homes  of  many  of  the  children  as  to  render  attend- 
ance all  but  impossible.  Added  to  this  the  ground  at  the  school  is  low,  is  some- 
times entirely  inundated,  and  the  roads  are  nearly  always  bad.  In  another  commu  • 
nication  which  I  have  recently  forwarded  to  your  office  I  have  recommended  that 
a  new  and  central  site  be  acquired  for  the  school  and  suitable  buildings  erected 
thereon;  this  done.  I  am  sure  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained. 

Chehalis  Dav  School,  on  the  Chehalis  Reservation.  Many  of  the  remarks  relat- 
ing to  the  Skokomish  Reservation  school  apply  to  Chehalis.  I  see  no  other  wav 
than  to  continue  the  school  at  its  present  location.  The  attendance  probably  will 
never  be  very  large.  Chehalis,  however,  has  an  importance  aside  from  its  school. 
The  land  belonging  to  the  school  consists  of  471  acres,  some  of  which  is  under  cul- 
tivation and  yields  some  of  the  finest  pastures  and  meadows  in  the  world.  This 
will  become  in  time  a  very  important  adjunct  to  the  Puyallup  school  farm  and 
should  be  held  for  that  purpose.  As  we  have  very  little  meadow  and  pasture  land 
at  Puvallup,  I  send  our  calves  and  dry  cows  to  pasture  at  Chehalis.  Formerly  it 
was  the  practice  to  kill  or  give  away  all  calves  liom  at  Puyallup.  I  have  stopped 
that  practice,  and  when  the  calves  are  old  enough  to  wean  I  have  them  taken  to 
Chehalis,  where  they  soon,  and  at  practical  V  no  expense  to  us,  develop  into  valu- 
able animalB.  Seven  steers  saved  in  this  way  during  my  former  administration 
are  now  as  fine  animals  as  ever  grew.  They  will  b.;  4  years  old  next  spring,  ready 
for  the  June  market,  and  will  bring  at  legist  $2.50. 

<juinaielt  Day  School  is  located  in  the  little  village  of  Granville.  There  is  quite 
a  satisfactory  attendance  of  those  children  whose  homes  are  in  the  village.  Tliose 
outside  the  village  are  too  far  away  to  attend  the  school. 

Port  Gamble  Day  School  is  in  the  little  village  i^nown  locally  as  *'  Boston,**  situ- 
ated on  a  sand  spit  across  the  little  bay  from  Port  G^amble.  'The  school  has  been 
(juite  satisfactory,  the  average  attendance  coming  up  close  to  the  school  popula- 
tion.   The  pupils  have  done  well  in  their  studies. 

Jamestown  Day  School  is  in  the  Clallam  village  of  that  name,  near  Dungeness. 
The  remarks  concerning  Port  Gamble  apply  here  also.  I  venture  there  are  few 
better  Indian  day  schools  than  the  one  at  Jamestown. 

I  should  not  neglect  to  mention  the  St  Georges  Mission  School  (Catholic), 
which  is  located  just  off  Puyallup  Reservation.  They  have  cared  for  a  numher 
of  Indian  youth  during  the  past  year,  entirely  without  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment They  have  a  nice  plant,  pleasantly  situated,  and  provide  a  splendid  school 
home  for  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
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The  school  population  is  shown  in  this  table: 


PoTallnp 

Clallam 

Skokomiab 

(  hehalis 

Squaxon , 

Nisqnalll 

Qainaielt,  etc 

UDclaasifled  (estimated) 

Qrand  total 


Males. 


375 


Females. 


98 

lU 

212 

42 

48 

88 

28 

26 

40 

26 

17 

43 

17 

10 

27 

14 

21 

35 

45 

37 

82 

110 

00 

200 

361 


Total. 


736 


The  reports  show  the  following  number  of  children  enrolled  at  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year: 


PnyaUnp  Boardloff  School 
Skokomlsh  Day  School ... 
Chehalis  Day  School 

guinaielt  Day  School 
ort  Gamhle  Day  School . 

Jamestown  Day  School 

St.  George's  Mission 

Grand  total 


176 
14 
13 
11 
11 
21 
35 


280 


Females. 

Total. 

Average. 

134 

300 

240 

17 

31 

13 

7 

20 

12 

10 

21 

14 

e 

20 

12 

0 

30 

21 

35 

70 

6.J 

221 

601 

374 

Qratefnlly  acknowledging  conrteons  treatment  by  my  superior  officers,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Frank  Terry, 

Superintendent  t  etc. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  TULALIP  AGENCY. 


TULAUP  Agency, 
TukUip,  Wash.,  Atiffust  ^1, 1900, 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

leoo. 

The  agency  embraces  five  Indian  reservations,  all  bordering  on  Puget  Sound, 
except  one,  which  is  a  few  miles  inland. 
The  total  area  is  58.198  acres,  as  follows,  viz: 

Tulalii>  Reservation,  Snohomish  County .  23, 040 

Lummi  Reservation,  Whatcom  County     12, 31 2 

Swinomish  Reservation.  Skagit  County   7, 195 

Port  Madison  Reservation,  Kitsap  County 7,284 

Muckleshoot  Reservation,  King  County ..      3,367 

Total 53,198 

Tho  census  of  the  Indians,  by  reservations,  is  as  follows: 


TriUi. 


TulaHp 

Lummi 

Bwinomish... 
Port  Madison 
Muckleshoot . 


Total 


Malee. 

Females. 

Over  18  Under  Ih'  Over  14  junder  14 

Total. 

yearn. 

1 

years. 
72 

years. 
147 

years. 

1 

166 

IM 

488 

100 

06 

96 

61 

oBSmS 

05 

67 

99 

52 

313 

46               30 

48 

32 

166 

44 

81 

87 

88 

146 

Children 
6  to  16 
years. 


107 
73 
60 
39 
89 


4oO 


aw 


436 


282 


1,424 


318 
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EdoMtioiL — There  are  four  sohools  in  this  agency— the  Tnlalip  Indiutrial  Board- 
ing School,  conducted  by  Rev.  Father  Le  Ronz,  superintendent,  and  the  Sisters  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  the  Tnlalip  Day  School,  Flora  M.  Harris,  teacher; 
the  Swinomish  Day  School,  on  the  Swinomish  Reservation,  Eliza  S.  Whittaker, 
teacher;  and  the  Lummi  Day  School,  on  the  Lummi  Reservation,  (George  A. 
Bremner,  teacher.  These  schools  are  conducted  in  buildings  specially  provided 
for  the  purpose,  except  the  Tnlalip  Day  School,  for  which  the  Indian  court-house 
is  being  used. 

It  is  expected  that,  beginning  October  1  of  this  fiscal  year,  a  day  school  will  be 
opened  at  the  Port  Madison  Reservation,  thus  leaving  but  one  reservation  of  this 
agency  without  a  day  school— the  Muckleehoot. 

The  attendance  at  these  schools  is  quite  satisfactorjr,  except  at  the  Lummi  Day 
School,  where,  owing  to  poor  conditions,  the  average  is  very  low.  At  the  Swino- 
mish and  Tnlalip  day  schools  the  average  attendance  is  particularlv  good. 

Boadi. — A  larse  amount  of  road  work  was  done  during  the  fiscal  year;  165 
Indians  on  the  different  reservations  responded  and  worked  an  average  of  nearly 
four  days  each. 

Liqnor  trafflo. — Three  arrests  of  white  men  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  were  made, 
but  a  conviction  was  not  obtained  in  either  case. 

Land.— A  decided  improvement  is  noted  in  the  desire  to  take  up  and  improve 
land  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  increas- 
ing value  of  timber  land,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
hold  unpatented  land  without  going  upon  it  and  making  their  settlement  by  clear- 
ing a  portion  for  agricultural  purposes  and  otherwise  improving  the  same. 

dime. — I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  so  foully  murdered  David  Teuse,  farmer  for  tl  e  Tnlalip  Res- 
ervation, on  the  4th  of  January  last.  In  past  years  many  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  reservation  (Tnlalip),  but  not  one,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  has  been  followed  by  the  proper  punishment  of 
the  murderer,  and  f  am  informed  that  in  no  case  has  the  Government  taken  the 
matter  up. 

It  would  seem  that  a  reservation  is  a  sort  of  '*  no-man's  land,"  in  legal  matters; 
it  is  Federal  territory,  practically  jrielding  no  taxes  and  no  revenue  to  neighbor- 
ing municipal  and  county  governments.  It  appears  that  the  action  of  such  local 
authorities  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  courtesj  than  a  duty. 

I  deem  it  quite  necessary  to  offer  a  reward  m  such  cases  to  stimulate  the  Indians 
in  discovering  evidence  that  would  lead  to  conviction.  Indians  flock  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  one  accused.  They  believe  in  saving  the  living;  the  moral  side  does  not 
affect  them,  and  they  can  not  understand  that  a  murderer  should  be  hung  as  a 
matter  of  protection  to  the  tribe.  The  greater  the  guilt  of  the  suspected  man,  the 
greater  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  relatives  and  friends  to  stand  by  him.  That 
u  the  Indian  idea.  A  substantial  reward  offered  to  the  Indians  themselves  would, 
in  my  opinion,  materially  aid  in  securing  evidence  to  convict.  I  have  not  given 
up  by  any  means,  and  hope  sooner  or  later,  even  without  a  reward,  to  secure  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  convict. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Mills, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  YAKIMA  AGENCY. 

Yakdca  Aqsnct,  September  i,  1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  tiiis  agency  and  school: 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  fairly  sood.  There  were  a  few 
camps  a  few  miles  from  the  agency  afflicted  with  smallpox;  they  were  quaran- 
tinea  at  their  camps,  and  the  disease  did  not  spread.  About  80  Indians  had  small- 
pox and  2  died.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  smallpox  is  more  fatal 
among  the  Indians  than  it  is  with  white  x>eople,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  and  that  it  was  the  Indians*  remedy  that  in  former  years  proved 
fatal.  They  used  the  hot  steam  bath  and  immediately  after  plunged  into  ice-cold 
water,  and  would  die  in  a  few  hours  after.  Most  of  the  Indians  in  this  section 
have  been  educated  that  this  form  of  treatment  will  not  do,  and  they  were  dis- 
poeed  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  agent  in  the  matter  of  quarantine  and  treatment, 
and  the  disease  was  kept  confined  to  the  camps  where  nnt  discovered. 
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Lands  and  conditLonf.— This  reservation  contains  about  800,000  acres,  about  two- 
thirds  being  a  dry  sage-brush  desert,  with  no  possible  chance  to  obtain  water  to 
irrigate.  All  the  lands  that  it  was  considered  there  was  any  possible  chance  to 
get  water  on  have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians,  and  (luite  a  number  have  allot- 
ments that  are  worthless,  as  there  is  no  chance  for  them  to  secure  water.  The 
question  may  be  asked  why  were  they  allotted  worthless  land?  The  answer  is,  they 
wanted  allotments,  and  they  were  allotted  the  best  there  was  for  them.  Many 
other  Indians  have  allotments  that  are  now  worthless,  but  there  is  a  chance  by 
expending  $75,000  or  $100,000  in  constructing  a  canal  from  Yakima  River,  many 
of  these  allotments  could  be  irrigated.  Congress  has  extended  the  term  of  leases 
on  this  class  of  land  to  ten  years,  but  it  can  not  be  leased  on  any  terms  without 
water. 

The  schedule  of  allotments  shows  2,483  allotted  Indians.  Of  this  number  there 
are  about  700  who  have  land  bordering  on  creeks,  where  water  can  be  obtained,  so 
they  can  and  are  farming,  raising  stock,  and  making  comfortable  homes.  This 
leaves  1,783  who  have  lands  allotted  them  on  sagebrush  desert,  where  water  can 
not  be  obtained  without  a  great  outlay  of  money.  The  Government  says  to  these 
people:  **  You  now  have  80  acres  of  land  each;  go  on  to  your  land  and  go  to  work; 
and  make  your  living;  you  are  citizens;  you  have  land  of  your  own;  stop  hunting, 
stop  digging  roots  and  picking  berries;  stay  on  your  80  acres  of  sagebrush  and 
rocks  and  live  the  same  as  your  white  brother." 

The  Indians  who  are  located  on  lands  where  they  can  obtain  water  are  doing 
remarkably  well;  they  are  accumulating  cattle,  raising  hay,  wheat,  some  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  have  good  gardens.  Under  the  direction  of  a  competent  engineer  and 
surveyor  they  nave  constructed  a  g^eat  many  small  ditches  and  are  utilizing  all 
the  water  they  can  get. 

Stock. — Indian  ponies  have  been  the  great  stock  in  trade,  but  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  no  market  for  them.  In  the  past  year  they  have  sold  3,000  head  to 
the  cannery  at  $2.50  per  head.  They  are  improving  their  stock,  and  they  have 
many  good  horses,  and  are  selling  their  very  small  ponies  at  any  price  they  can 
get.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  encourage  them  in  raising  cattle  and  putting  up 
sufficient  hay  to  feed  during  the  winter. 

Oovemment  property  and  indnstrioi. — The  Government  has  at  this  agency  one  small 
gristmill,  two  new  sawmills,  shingle  mill,  and  planer,  recently  purchased,  one 
steam  thrasher,  one  horsepower  thrashing  machine,  blacksmith  shop,  wagon  and 
repair  shop,  well  equipped  with  tools.  These  shops  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Indians,  where  their  machines,  wagons,  tools,  and  implement  scould  be 
repaired. 

I  regret  to  have  to  state  these  were  all  closed  1st  of  July.  The  mills  are  standing 
idle,  although  new  and  all  the  machinery  not  yet  in  position  or  covered,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  doing  anything  with  them,  on  account  of  failure  of  Congress  to  make  the 
usual  appropriation.  The  position  of  blacksmith .  carpenter,  engineer  and  machin- 
ist ,  and  harness  maker  were  abolished  on  the  1  st  of  J  ul  y.  The  agency  is  located  over 
30  miles  from  town,  and  the  closing  of  the  shops  works  a  great  hardship.  I  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  IndiaDs'  grain  thrashed,  as  I  had  no  one  to  put  in 
charge  of  the  machines.  I  am  held  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  property  and 
not  permitted  to  have  employees  to  taice  care  of  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  if  the 
Oovemment  contemplates  abandoning  the  work  here  or  whether  the  failure  to 
make  the  usual  appropriation  was  an  oversight. 

Dispnted  boundary  line. — Mr.  Barnard,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  was  ordered 
here  to  investigate  this  matter,  made  a  thorough  examination  and  has  reported 
favorably  to  the  Indians'  claim,  and  as  I  understand  the  matter  the  Deputment 
at  Washington  now  acknowledges  there  was,  by  reason  of  error  in  survey  of  the 
western  boundary  line  in  1890,  293,837  acres  wrongfully  taken  from  the  Indians. 

Mr.  McNeely  and  Mr.  Mclntire,  of  the  Flathead  Commission,  were  here  in 
Augnst  of  this  year,  and  had  a  talk  with  some  of  the  leading  Indians  about  the 
relinquishment  of  their  claim  to  this  tract,  offering  $75,000,  or  25^  cents  per  acre, 
for  the  lands,  which  they  said  was  admitted  to  have  been  wrongfully  taken  from 
them.  The  Indians  refused  the  offer  and  think  it  is  worth  more.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  person  or  persons  have  examined  these  lands,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing their  value.  From  my  knowledge  of  it  I  consider  that  it  contains  the  best 
pine  timber  in  the  State,  although  at  present  inaccessible  and  expensive  to  get  the 
timber  to  market.  It  is  practically  free  from  undergrowth  ana  when  not  over- 
run with  sheep  is  excellent  summer  pasture.  It  is  well  watered  with  hundreds  of 
springs,  and  many  small  creeks  and  one  good-sized  river  runs  through  it.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  matter  of  valuation  of  this  tract  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined into  by  some  competent  person  or  persons.  The  Indians  are  disposed  to  relin- 
quish their  claim  to  this  tract  at  what  they  believe  to  be  a  fair  price.    I  am  of 
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the  opinion  that  the  entire  tract  is  timber  land,  although  at  present  it  is  yalnable 
for  grazing  lands. 

There  are  aboat  2.1  settlers  on  this  tract  who  claim  they  have  patents  from 
the  Qoyernraent.  There  are  two  sawmills  now  in  operation  on  tnis  land  and 
thousands  of  sheep.  Sheep  camps  are  found  on  every  creek,  and  the  whole  tract 
is  being  used  as  a  pasture  oy  white  i)eople.  The  Indians  have  lost  the  use  of  this 
land,  or  the  benefits  they  might  have  had  from  it,  in  the  way  of  leasing  for  graz- 
ing purposes  for  manyyears,  and  it  seems  this  should  be  considered  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  claim.  These  Indians  might  have  had  many  thousand  dollars  now 
to  their  credit  if  the  agent  could  have  leased  this  land  for  their  benefit  as  they 
have  done  on  other  reservations. 

Who  are  Indiana  1 — There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter. Mixed  bloods  have  been  allotted  lands  on  the  reservation  as  Indians.  They 
aro  being  educated  in  Indian  schools  at  Qovemment  expense;  they  are  employed 
in  the  Indian  service  as  Indians,  and  the  Department  seems  to  treat  them  in  every 
way  as  Indians;  and  yet  wlien  one  is  arrested  or  in  any  way  gets  into  trouble,  he 
sets  up  a  claim  he  is  not  an  Indian  but  is  a  white  man  and  a  citizen,  and  if  his 
father  was  a  white  man  and  legally  married  the  judge  of  the  Federal  court  of  this 
State  holds  he  is  not  an  Indian,  and  holds  that  the  Federal  court  has  jurisdiction 
over  Indians  for  crimes  committed  on  the  reservation,  but  not  over  white  people. 
As  the  mixed  bloods  are  fast  increasing,  and  some  of  the  best  lands  on  the  reserva- 
tion have  been  allotted  to  them,  and  they  are  being  educated  at  Government 
expense  as  Indians,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  status  will  in  some  way  soon  be  defi- 
nitely settled,  and  the  agent  may  know  **  where  he  is  at"  in  dealins<  with  them« 
It  seems  now  I  must  deal  with  them  as  Indians  so  far  as  Department  is  concerned 
and  deal  with  them  as  white  men  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  in  oourt. 

Censai. — There  are  no  annuity  payments  or  issues  to'  the  Indians  on  this  reserva- 
tion, and  Indians  are  not  interested,  and  there  is  no  object  in  reporting  deaths  and 
births,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  information.  The  agency  doctor . 
is  seldom  called  in  cases  of  confinement,  and  has  no  means  of  gettin^.^  information 
of  births,  and  many  die  that  are  not  reported.  There  are  so  many  not  living  on 
their  aUotments,  and  have  no  permanent  place  of  abode,  and  while  t)iere  is  nothing 
allowed  to  pay  anyone  for  taking  the  census,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct 
report. 

I  submit  census  under  separate  cover,  showing  total  population  of  2,309;  males 
over  18  years  old,  04:3;  females  over  14  years  old,  891;  between  the  ages  of  0  and 
16,  419. 

School. — The  reservation  boarding  school  has  in  my  opinion  been  a  success.  The 
health  of  the  children  has  been  good  and  employees  efficient.  Average  attendance 
for  the  year,  118. 

Fourteen  of  the  large  pupils  were  transferred  to  Chemawa  during  the  early  part 
of  the  term.  This  left  the  school  with  many  small  cnildren  who  were  not  old 
enough  to  be  detailed  to  industrial  work.  A  great  deal  of  work  that  is  sup- 
posed to  l)e  done  by  the  pupils  had  to  be  done  by  employees,  and  under  present 
rules,  viz,  everything  allowed  for  school  is  based  upon  the  average  attendance 
regardless  of  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  transferring  of  the  larger  pupils  without 
getting  any  additional  help  in  the  way  of  employees  cripples  the  school,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  more  will  be  transferred  from  tnis  school  with  my  consent.  There 
are  other  reasons  why  1  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  The  transferring  of 
pupils  cuts  down  the  attendance  at  this  school  very  much.  As  a  result,  the  school 
was  not  only  crippled  last  year  but  will  be  this  year.  Allowance  for  this  year  is 
based  upon  average  attendance  for  last  year,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  will 
in  my  opinion  place  every  Indian  agent  in  position  where  he  must  rustle  for  his 
own  school  and  let  others  do  the  same.  UnUnts  he  does  he  must  expect  to  \ye  cut 
down,  either  in  salary  paid  or  by  abolishing  positions. 

Improvements.— (^ontract  was  let  in  June  for  water  and  sewer  system  and  addition 
to  dormitory.  This  work  is  now  well  under  way.  and  will  be  completed  by  Octo- 
ber 1 .  This  will  be  a  great  benefit,  as  more  room  was  needed  and  it  will  greatly 
improve  the  sanitary  condition. 

Very  respectfully.  Jay  Lynch, 

rnitetl  States  Itidian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  YAKIMA  SCHOOL. 

Fort  Simcob,  Wash.,  August  .VJ,  J9oo. 

Rir:  I  have  tho  honor  to  submit  the  unnnal  report  of  the  Yakima  Agency  Boarding  School  for 
the  flBcal  year  ending  June  30, 19ii). 
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As  these  Indians  are  nsually  in  the  hop  fields  in  the  month  of  September,  this  school  as  a  rule 
does  not  open  up  until  the  Ist  of  October,  and  this  year  it  was  thonerht  best  to  continue  school 
through  the  month  of  July. 

School  was  in  session  nine  months,  and  while  the  attendance  was  small  during  the  first  quar- 
ter, the  averaire  attendance  for  the  ten  months  was  113.  There  were  142  enrolled  during  the  rear, 
72  boys  and  70  fi^rls.  Twelve  of  the  larger  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Chemawa  tramiug 
school. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  was  excellent  during  the  year.  Not  a  death  in  the  school.  One  little 
girl  who  put  a  glass  bead  into  her  ear,  died  from  the  effects  at  her  home. 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  sanitation  of  the  school  will  be  much  improved,  as  the  IK^part- 
ment  has  let  the  contract  to  put  in  a  complete  water  and  sewer  ^stem,  also  a  small  addition 
to  the  boys'  buUding,  and  an  addition  to  the  girls'  building,  90  by  40  feet,  putting  water-closets, 
baths,  and  wash  rooms  into  both  buildings.  The  addition  to  the  girls'  building  will  accommo- 
date about  25 more  i^rls.  A  two-story  addition  was  built  to  the  schoolhouse,  25  by  90  feet,  giving 
two  more  good  schoolrooms. 

The  farming  and  gardening  has  been  carefully  and  successfully  done,  producing  oats,  hay, 
and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  About  500  bushels  of  oats,  and  10  tons  of  alfalfa,  and  50  tons 
of  blue  grass  and  timothy  hay  were  put  up,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  boys  a  practical  lesson 
in  tending  these  cropa 

The  school  has  a  fairly  good  herd  of  cows  and  heifers  and  calves,  3  horses,  and  16  good  thrifty 
hogs. 

Iconsider  the  work  done  by  the  literary  teachers  in  the  schoolrooms  was  excellent,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils  was  certainly  satisfactory. 

The  school  has  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  material  the  carpen- 
ter was  unable  to  give  very  much  instruction  in  the  shops  to  the  boys. 

Under  the  management  of  the  matron  the  girls  received  careful  and  practical  training  in 
cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  and  general  housework.  The  kitchen,  sewing  room,  and  laundry 
have  been  well  and  very  satisfactorily  conducted  by  efficient  employees. 

I  feel  that  the  school  year  at  this  plaoe  was  a  very  profitable  one  to  the  young  and  old  of  this 
reservation.    Thanking  you  for  the  many  acts  of  Jandness,  I  remain. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.  W.  MybRS,  Superintendent. 

The  COMMIHSIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

(Through  Jay  Lynch,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  WISCONSIN. 
REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Green  Bay  Indian  Aqency, 
Kesliena,  Wis,,  August  28, 1900, 

SiB:  1  have  the  honor  to  present  this  my  third  annual  report  showing  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  Green  Bay  Agency  is  located  at  the  village  of  Eeshena,  on  the  Menominee 
Reservation.  8  miles  from  Shawano,  the  nearest  railroad  and  telegraph  station. 
Until  the  80th  of  J  ane  last  the  Menominee.  Stockbridge,  and  Oneida  reservations 
were  included  in  this  agency,  at  which  time  the  Oneida  Reservation  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Saperintendent  Hart,  of  the  Oneida  school,  and  the  Green 
Bay  Agency  ceased  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  same. 

The  census  taken  June  80,  1900,  shows  a  population  of  1,928,  divided  as  follows: 


Tribe. 


Menominee 

Btockbridge  and  Munsoo 


Males  of 
all  ages. 

711 

274 


Femalefl  of 
all  ages. 


6H5 


Total. 


1,396 
527 


Males 
above  18. 


436 

187 


Females 
above  14. 


434 
146 


Children  of  school  age,  6  to  10  years,  are  as  follows:  Menominee,  male,  170; 
female,  108;  total  8:iH.    Stockbridge  and  Munsee,  male,  79;  female,  77;  total,  156. 

Menominee. — The  Menominee  Reservation  contains  ten  Government  townships  of 
laud,  or  about  280.400  acres,  of  which  amount  161 ,280  acres  are  located  in  Shawano 
Oounty,  and  69,ri0  acres  in  Oconto  County.  A  large  portion  of  the  reservation  is 
covered  with  valuable  timber,  consisting  of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  elm,  basswood, 
birch,  maple,  and  tamarack. 

Logging.— Under  the  act  of  Congress  passed  June  12, 1890,  allowing  the  Menomi- 
nee to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Government  to  bank  pine  timber  from  their 
reservation,  there  has  l)een  banked  and  marked  during  the  past  ten  years  174,099,560 
feet  of  pine  timber,  for  which  the  sum  of  $3,01 5,929. 7({  has  been  realized  by  the 
tribe.  Of  this  amonnt  15,000,000  feet  was  banked  during  the  past  wmter.  The 
price  paid  for  banking  averaged  about  $4.65  per  thousand  feet.  The  logs  banked 
lust  winter  were  duly  advertised,  and  on  March  15, 1900,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
sealed  bids  being  received  for  the  same.    The  highest  bid— being  received  from 
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S.  W.  Hollister,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  to  whom  the  loj^s  were  awarded—was  $16.25 
per  thonsand  feet,  and  aggregated  $248,750  for  the  winter's  cat  of  15,000.000  feet. 
After  deducting  $70,251,  paid  the  Indians  for  banking,  there  remained  the  sum 
of  $173,490,  giving  a  stnmpage  yalne  of  about  $11.60  per  thousand  feet  for  the 
timber  cut  and  sold. 

During  the  past  season  the  Menominee  Indians,  under  authority  from  the  Indian 
Office,  bankea  1,761,400  feet  of  timber  from  section  16,  township  30,  range  16,  for 
Hollister,  Amos  &  Ck).,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  for  which  they  received  $5.50  per  thou- 
sand feet,  making  a  total  of  $9,687.70  received  for  this  work. 

Lidiuitrief.— The  principal  industries  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  are  farming 
for  the  Stockbridge,  and  farming  and  lumbering  for  the  Menominee. 

Farming.— Owing  to  the  season  being  very  dry  the  crops  will  be  light.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  hay,  which  will  not  yield  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  usuiu 
amount.  The  estimated  harvest  of  the  crops  grown  by  the  Menominee  and  Stock- 
bridge  this  season  is  as  follows: 

Menominee:  Stockbridge  and  Munsee: 

Wheat bushels..  1,500  Wheat bushels..      680 

Oats do....  16,056  Oats..  do...  2,900 

Rye.       do...  850  Rye do...      100 

Potatoes do 6,480  Potatoes do 2,600 

Beans do 1,225  Beans do....        50 

Onions do 750  Onions do 38 

Com do...  5,580  Corn do....  6,600 


Hay ...tons..    1,250 

Turnips bushels..    1,800 

Other do....        750 


Hay ...tons..      160 

Turnips bushels . .      160 

Other do...  40 


Stocklnriclge  Baservation. — This  reservation  is  situated  in  Shawano  County  and  con- 
sists of  11,520  acres  of  land,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  covered  with  merchantable 
timber.  Nearly  all  of  the  land  is  good  farming  soil  and,  when  properly  cultivated, 
good  crops  can  be  raised.  The  large  majority  of  the  StocKbridge  people  are 
engaged  in  farming  and  each  year  add  a  little  to' their  clearings. 

Slaeatloii.— There  are  two  boarding  schools  loi^ated  on  the  Menominee  Reserva- 
tion—the Menominee  Boarding  School,  a  Government  school  in  charge  of  Super- 
intendent Wicks,  with  a  capacity  of  140  pupils,  and  the  St.  Joseph's  IndusMal 
School,  in  char^  of  Rev.  Blase  Krake,  with  a  capacity  of  170  pupils. 

Sickness  has  mterfered  greatly  during  the  past  year  with  the  attendance  at  the 
Menominee  school.  An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  broke  out  in  the  school  last  fall, 
necessitating  its  closure  for  one  month,  during  which  time  the  children  were 
returned  to  their  homes.  On  the  return  of  the  scholars  and  the  reopening  of  the 
school  seyerai  cases  of  diphtheria  developed,  causing  Uie  Indians  to  be  very  reluc- 
tant about  returning  their  children  to  school.  For  more  minute  details  I  would 
respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  these  schools. 

Water  and  sewer  ■ystemi.— A  water  and  sewer  system  was  constructed  at  the 
Menominee  school  last  year,  but  has  been  a  failure  as  a  water  supply;  the  supplv 
furnished  by  the  well  being  wholly  inadeciuate  for  the  requirements  of  the  school. 
In  other  i-espects  the  plant  gives  good  satisfaction. 

Polioe. — Six  policemen  are  employed  on  the  Menominee  Reservation,  who  are 
fairly  efficient  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Temperanoe.— The  greatest  drawback  to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
Indians  at  this  agency  is  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  under  the  present 
conditions  with  saloons  adjacent  to  and  on  all  sides  of  the  reservation  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  it.  If  an  Indian  has  money,  he  can  readily 
obtain  liquor. 

Beligion.— The  Menominee  Indians  are  generally  Cathol ics.  There  are  three  large 
Catholic  churches  on  the  Menominee  Reservation  where  services  are  held.  The 
Stockbridge.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  families,  are  Protesitants.  The  Lutheran 
Church  society  has  built  a  parsonage  on  the  reservation  and  contemplate  building 
a  cbtirch  in  the  near  future. 

Bay  MhooL—One  day  school  is  located  on  the  Stockbridge  Reservation  and  is  in 
oharge  of  Charles  H.  Koonz,  teacher,  assisted  by  his  wife  as  housekeeper.  Noon> 
day  lunches  are  furnished  the  scholars  and  the  school  has  greatly  improved  under 
Mr.  Koonz's  management  during  the  past  three  years. 

Banitary  oonditianB.— At  the  present  time  the  sanitary  conditions  at  this  agency 
are  good,  but  there  was  considerable  sickness  during  the  past  year  among  the 
Indians.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  of  diphtheris  developed  at  the  Menominee 
Boarding  School,  but  none  were  fatal.  There  were  also  two  cases  of  meningitis 
at  the  said  school,  both  of  which  proved  fatal  after  an  illneas  of  from  five  to  ten 
hours. 
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The  hospital  at  this  agency  has  been  A  great  benefit  to  the  Indians.  It  is  fairly 
well  equipped.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and  they  are 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  There  have  been  treated  in  the  hospital 
100  males  and  110  females  with  a  total  of  3,678  days  of  treatment.  Outside  of 
the  hospital  530  males  and  475  females  have  received  medical  attention. 

Condiiiioii. — Thanking  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  many  courte- 
sies extended  to  me  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency  during  the  past 
year,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  H.  George, 
United  States  Indian  Agent,    • 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


BEPOET  OF  SUPBRINTBNDBNT  OF  MENOMINEE  SCHOOL. 

Keshbna,  Wis.,  August  i,  1900. 

Sir:  I  hereby  reepectfally  Hubmit  my  annual  report  for  Menominee  Boarding  School  for  the 
yearlflOO. 

Th0  plant— On  taking:  charge  of  this  school  September  1, 1899, 1  found  it  occupying  a  very 
picturesque  location  overlooking  the  Wolf  River  Valley.  The  school  grounds  comprise  331 
acres  of  land,  nicely  diversified  by  woods  and  clearings  and  well  adaptea  to  farming  and  stock 
growing. 

The  school  is  housed  in  two  large  frame  buildings  with  accessory  buildings.  All  these  struc- 
tures were  erected  of  poorly  seasoned  lumber  and  are  difficult  to  heat  in  this  severe  climate. 
The  main  buildings  have  settled  considerably,  and,  notably,  in  the  boys'  building  the  floors  are 
not  level. 

The  most  important  objections  to  the  present  buildings,  however,  are  their  poor  internal 
arrangement  and  insufficient  size.  For  instance,  there  is  no  wav  to  pass  from  the  girls^  dressing 
room  to  their  bathroom  except  by  going  out  of  aoors,  even  in  bitterest  weather.  And  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  buildings,  I  would  say  that  they  are  crowded  in  some  respects  with  12()  pupils 
present,  especially  the  dormitories  and  sitting  rooms.  The  girls'  sitting  room  is  IK  by  22  feet, 
just  about  large  enough  for  a  familv  of  seven  or  eight  persons.  The  boys  have  had  no  sitting 
room  worthy  of  the  name.  Indeed  their  only  room,  aside  from  the  dormitories,  has  heen  the 
lavatory,  a  large  basement  room  with  stone  walls  on  three  sides,  six  half  windows,  and  hung  on 
all  sides  with  individual  towels. 

The  dormitory  space  is  so  inadequatethat  each  single  bed  must  accommodate  two  pupils  as  a 
rule.  This  is  an  undoubted  evil,  physically  and  morally.  Neither  boys  nor  girls  have  a  reading 
room.  In  fact  I  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  evident  fact  that  the  school  has  grown 
much  more  rapidly  in  numbers  than  in  accommodations.    The  school  is  iK>orly  housed. 

The  lighting  of  the  school  by  sras  made  from  gasoline  is,  I  am  glad  to  report,  very  good. 

Wstar.— Our  water  system,  put  in  last  year,  has  been  largely  a  lailure.  owing  to  the  insufficient 
supplv.  Bathrooms  and  closets  have  been  locked  up  the  whole  year,  except  that  we  were  able  to 
use  tne  bovs*  bathroom  once  a  week.  In  very  dry,  cold  weather  eight  hours  pumping  would 
barely  fill  tne  water  mains  while  water  was  being  used  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  water  supply  in  the  lavatories  also  to  a  minimum  and  resort  to  wa^ 
basins  to  prevent  waste. 

Our  sewers  have,  as  a  rule,  worked  well  and  with  a  larger  supply  of  water  will  no  doubt 
prove  entirely  satisfactory. 

Heating.— I  have  already  adverted  to  the  heating  of  the  school  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ings. Each  of  the  main  buildings  is  heated  by  two  boilers.  Those  in  the  girls'  building  are 
located  in  the  south  end  and  the  steam  must  be  forced  the  whole  length  of  the  building  against 
the  wind  in  coldest  weather.  We  had  a  large  radiator  pla<^ed  in  the  girls'  bathroom  during  the 
winter  to  keep  water  pipes  from  freezing.  Most  of  the  time  only  about  half  the  radiator  was 
warm.  There  is  no  room  for  a  stove  in  the  bathroom.  At  times  the  sewing  room  was  so  cold 
work  could  not  lie  carried  on  in  it.    Some  of  the  employees'  rooms  alHo  are  difficult  to  heat. 

In  the  boys'  building,  which  is  more  compact,  we  have  less  trouble  about  the  heating.  The 
northeast  dormitory,  however,  is  seldom  comfortably  warm,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  single  coil 
runs  through  a  number  of  rooms  and  is  called  upon  for  more  heat  than  it  can  posslbl v  carry.  In 
severe  weather  we  experienced  difficulty  in  heating  the  primary  schoolroom.  The  cause  of 
this  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  With  plenty  of  dry  fuel  I  think  the  heating  plant  in  the  boys' 
building  adequate  after  a  few  changes  in  the  coils.  That  in  the  girls'  building  I  believe  entirely 
inadequate  in  its  present  location. 

Att«ndaao«.— During  the  school  year  we  enrolled  boys  108.  girls  OL  total  198.  Our  average 
attendance  was  about  127.  .On  Investigating  the  matter  I  find  that  this  irregularitv  of  attend- 
ance has  characterized  the  school  for  some  years,  if  not  from  its  beginning.  My  only  means  of 
Investigation  was  in  inquiries  addressed  to  employees  who  have  l)een  connected  with  the  school 
for  some  years.  I  have  found  no  records  of  attendance  in  the  school  office  nor  are  they  to  be 
found  in  the  agencv  office.  It  has  been  a  constant  and  very  disagreeable  struggle  during  the 
whole  year  "  to  retain  pupils  in  continuous  attendance  at  the  school,"  as  the  regulations  require. 
One  Indian,  the  father  of  two  of  our  pupils  and  of  one  employee,  told  me  that  there  was  a  super- 
intendent here  once  who  tried  to  keep  the  children  from  going  home  wbon  the  parents  wanted 
them,  and  he  didn't  stay  here  very  long.  (I  am  beginning  to  think  he  was  quite  wine  in  not 
remaining. )  I  f  recinently  reported  absences  to  the  agent.  Some  pupils  wt^re  returned  and  some 
were  not.  In  several  instances  Stock  bridge  Indians  came  and  took  their  children  against  my 
orders  and  even  against  the  agent's  orders.  When  reported  to  him,  Mr.  George  said  he  had  no 
authority  to  arrest  them  when  off  this  reservation  and  return  thom  to  this  school.  Some 
children  were  so  taken  when  the  school  was  quarantined  on  account  of  diphtheria. 

Literary  work.— The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  school  to  my  mind  has  been  this.  In  the 
first  place,  our  school  rooms  are  large,  excepting  the  kindergarten .  They  are  also  well  lighted  and 
all  well  heated,  except  the  primary,  which,  on  very  cold  days,  was  occa.Hionally  uncomfortable. 
Our  teachers  are  well  trained,  and,  as  the  supervisor  expressed  it,  ''as  a  whole  are  about  the 
arerage." 
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Indnttrial  work.— The  bojs,  as  age  and  strength  permitted,  have  been  regularly  detailed  to 
work  on  the  farm,  in  raismg  and  caring  for  produce  and  for  stock,  in  the  carpenter  shop  and  in 
the  shoe  shop^^  Onr  chief  crops  daring  the  year  were  oats  and  potatoes.  Of  the  former  we 
raised  over  IJXX)  bushels;  of  the  latter,  600  bushels.  The  whitewashing  and  painting  have  been 
done  mainly  by  the  bova.  They  also  did  much  of  the  work  of  repairing  various  buildings  and 
of  constructing  a  wooahouse  and  root  house. 

The  girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  various  branches  of  domestic  work.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  heretofore  the  older  girls  have  been  transferred  to  other  schools  before  finishing  the 
course  at  this  school,  we  have  had  but  very  few  who  could  render  assistance  to  the  emplovees  in 
the  more  advanced  steus  of  industrliJ  work.  For  instance,  there  was  not  a  girl  who  oould  take 
an  apron  after  the  seamstress  had  cut  it  out,  and  make  it  up  without  further  actsistance.  Not  a 
girl  could  ma^e  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  fact  the  average  age  of  our  girls  was  but  9f  years,  and  we 
had  but  one  girl  as  old  as  16  years  and  she  was  in  school  but  a  few  days. 

Incidental^  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
^school  of  pupils  averaging  10  years  of  age  with  the  same  outlay  for  employees  as  might  be  suffi- 
cient where  the  average  age  of  pupils  is  from  12  to  15  years.  In  strict  compliance  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  Commi^ioner  of  Indian  Affairs  I  recommended  the  dropping  of  certain  employees 
of  this  school  for  the  coming  vear.  It  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  burden  of  those  who  remain,  and 
I  may  find  from  experience  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  carry  on  the  school  to  advantage 
with  our  diminished  force  with  the  average  age  of  pupils  so  low. 

Health — The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  fair,  with  two  important  exceptions.  We  had  an 
epidemic  of  diphtheria  of  a  mild  form  in  the  fall,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  a^nc^  physician 
school  was  closed  for  three  weeks.  After  the  reopening  the  disease  appeared  again,  but  the 
patients  were  quickly  removed  to  the  hospital  and  the  school  continued  its  work.  We  wore 
quarantined  until  the  22d  of  January.    There  were  no  fatalities  from  the  disease. 

On  March  10  one  of  our  older  girls  was  taken  with  symptoms  which  "gave  no  aUu*m  to  the  phy- 
sician. She  died  very  suddenly  during  the  night.  March  14  at  1  a.  m.  one  of  oar  youngest  cx>y8 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died  at  9.30  the  same  morning.  Drs.  Carter  and  Cantwell  diagnosed 
these  two  cases  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.    No  other  cases  appeared. 

Everv  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  by  cleanidng  and  disinfection  to  keep  the  premises 
as  wholesome  as  possible. 

A  very  distressing  accident  occurred  on  June  16.  Contrary  to  the  express  order  of  the  super- 
intendent, a  number  of  boys  were  allowed  to  go  swimming  without  an  employee  to  look  alter 
them,  and  one  was  drowned. 

Transfers.— Two  of  our  oldest  boys  were  transferred  to  the  Tomah  school  shortly  after  our 
school  year  closed.  It  is  probable  that  seven  or  eight  more  will  be  transferred  later  to  that 
school  and  to  HaskelL 

Bupplemeat— Since  the  above  report  was  written,  the  school  has  met  with  a  sad  loss  in  the 
deatn  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Powless  Mossman,  wheeled  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  August  20  at 
the  home  of  her  parents  at  Oneida,  Wis.,  whore  she  was  spending  her  vacation. 

Mrs.  Mossman  was  a  member  of  the  ()neida  tribe.  She  graduated  at  ELampton  Institute  in 
1890  and  studied  the  kindergarten  system  at  the  normal  school.  Salem,  Mass.  For  the  past 
three  years  she  has  been  kindergartner  at  this  school,  where  she  has  given  great  satisfaction  by 
her  excellent  work,  and  has  won  the  respect  and  love  of  all  by  her  womanly  character. 

With  thanks  for  many  favors  from  your  office,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

Walter  J.  Wicks,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  dF  Indian  ArFAni& 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ST.  JOSEPH'S  SCHOOL. 

Kbsrbna,  Wis.,  Augtut  5, 1900, 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  I  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  our  school,  cover* 
Ing  the  school  year  1899-1900. 

The  enrollment  shows  an  increase  of  16  pupils  over  that  of  last  year,  raising  the  number  to 
148,  with  an  average  attendance  of  UOf  against  106  last  year.  This  increase  is  mainly  due  to  an 
unusual  number  of  pupils  from  outside  the  reservation  who  applied  for  admission  in  the  cx^urse 
of  the  yoar.  Among  them  were  a  few  children  of  whiten  whose  names  were  not  given  in  the 
quarterly  reports,  since  that  would  have  clashed  with  conditions  of  the  contract  given  by  the 
DepartTTient,  allowing  compensation  for  the  education  of  only  21  pupils  during  the  past  year. 

l^is  pittance  is  now  abrf^ated,  and  we  are  thrown  entirels'  ou  otner  resources  for  the  main- 
tenxmco  of  our  s<'hool  which,  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  Intrusted  to  our  care,  will  be  carried 
on  as  heretofore  so  long  as  means  can  be  obtained  to  enable  us  to  do  so.  As  to  this  we  have 
already  the  assurance  of  efficient  aid  from  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  at  Washing- 
ton, and  our  efforts  must  seek  to  supply  otherwise  any  eventual  want  in  means  in  case  the 
attendance  should  exceed  the  capacity  of  funds  placed  at  our  disposal. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils  has  been  generally  good.  One  boy  died  in  oonsequenoe 
of  kidney  troubles,  despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  agency  physician.  Dr.  Carter,  to  save  the 
life  of  the  sufferer. 

The  system  of  class  instruction  is  that  of  the  common  schools,  and  while  on  the  whole  the  labor 
expended  in  this  line  has  been  attended  with  general  satisfaction,  I  would  call  especial  attention 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  attained  by  a  number  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  penman- 
ship, drawing,  and  arithmetic  Even  Supervisor  Rakestraw,  visltine  the  classes  and  examining 
the  work  of  the  pupilH,  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise  and  admiration. 

The  industrial  pursuits  followed  by  the  pupils  the  pant  year  do  not  differ  from  those  enumer- 
ated in  my  former  reports,  and  the  time  set  for  manual  lat>or  has  been  well  employed. 

The  limited  farming;  carried  on  by  the  school  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  estimate  of  produce  is  as  foUowN:  Corn, ''IfM)  biishcl*):  potatoes,  250  bushels; 
turnips.  30  bushels:  squashes,  40  bushels:  various  other  vegetables.  75  bushels;  hay,  18  tons. 

The  school  owns  in  stock,  2  horses,  4  cows,  30  hogs,  and  over  100  domestic  fowls. 

Our  large  garden  is  in  a  condition  to  be  justly  tiroud  of,  and  well  repays  the  care  and  labor 
bestowed  up'm  it.  Adjoining  the  garden  is  a  piece  of  land  grown  witn  evergreen  trees.  This 
has.  during  the  jiresent  warm  season,  been  converted  into  a  neat  little  park.  A  large  depression 
in  the  center,  formerly  a  wild  roud  hole,  contains  now  flower  beds  in  full  bloom.  The  spacious 
walks  encircling  and  intersecting  the  park  are  likewise  lined  with  flower  beds.  Besides  these 
nearly  200  young  pine  trees  have  oeen  planted  along  the  walks. 

The  school  cariienter  with  his  six  apprentices  has  made  a  pckkI  amount  of  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, })esides  erecting  a  new  barn  of  respectable  size  and  constructing  a  porch  on  the  nortii 
side  of  the  girls'  quarters. 
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The  shoemaker  employed  four  boys.  Their  main  work  has  been,  as  usaal,  repairing  torn  foot 
wear. 

Two  boys  have  steadilv  aaeisted  in  the  bakery. 

In  the  (nrls^  quarters,  too,  the  time  was  well  taxed  by  the  general  duties  of  housekeeping,  in 
which  the  girui  take  their  turns,  so  as  to  acquire  the  necessary  proficiency  in  the  various 
employments  which  their  vocation  in  after  life  may  demand. 

Thanking  you  for  your  continued  kindness  and  many  favors,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Bl^SE  Krakk,  Superintendent. 

D.  H.  Qborok,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

La  Pointe  Indian  Agency, 

Ashland,  Wis,,  August  25,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency, 
together  with  the  nsoal  data  and  statistics  required  by  the  Department. 
Connected  with  the  La  Pointe  Agency  are  seven  reservations,  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Red  Cliflf,  Bayfield  County,  Wis 14,102 

Bad  River,  Ashland  County,  Wis 124,833 

Lac  Courte  Oreille,  Sawyer  County,  Wis .  _ _ 66, 136 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  County,  Wis 69,824 

Fond  du  Lac,  Carlton  County,  Minn 02,346 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake),  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties, 

Minn . 131,629 

Grand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51, 840 

Total --  550,210 

Cennu: — The  actual  Indian  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  taken  June 
30,  1900,  is  5,001,  apportioned  among  the  reservations  as  follows: 

RedCliflf - 226 

Bad  River 714 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 1,154 

Lac  du  Flambeau _ _.  795 

Fond  du  Lac 813 

Vermilion  Lake 808 

Grand  Portage _  837 

Rice  Lake 204 

Total 5,051 

I  have  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  included  the  Rice  Lake  Chippewa  in  the  offi- 
cial census,  as  they  are  nominally  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the  La  Pointe 
Agency.  They  have  no  reservation  or  school  of  their  own,  but  rove  over  the 
southern  portion  of  Wisconsin,  hunting  and  fishing;  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  making  their  home  in  Forest  County.  I  visited  these  Indians  twice  during 
the  past  year  under  the  instructions  of  the  Indian  Office,  issued  subsistence  suj)- 
plies  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  and  have  recently  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  setting  apart  of  certain  lands  as  a  reservation  for  the  band,  and  otherwise 
hope  to  improve  their  present  deplorable  condition.  A  separate  report  concern- 
ing these  Rice  Lake  Indians,  with  my  recommendations,  has  recently  been  for- 
warded to  your  office. 

The  classification  of  the  Indians,  compiled  from  the  last  census,  is  contained  in 
the  following  table: 


Nanio  of  Ijand. 


Red  Cliff 

Bad  River 

Lao  Courte  Oreille. 
Lac  du  Flambeao . 

Fond  du  Lac 

Vermilion  Lake 

Grand  Portage 

Rice  Lake 


Total. 


School 

MaleH 

Females 

children 

over  IK 

over  14 

between 

years. 

years. 

6  and  16 

years. 

67 

73 

48 

27tl 

261 

128 

424 

483 

281 

256 

843 

160 

213 

276 

221 

S17 

S31 

190 

81 

IDJ 

flO 

48 

60 

60 

1,677 

1.826 

1.124 
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Sehoolfl.— There  are  at  present  seven  day  and  three  boarding  schools  connected 
with  the  agency.  All  of  these  are  supported  by  the  GK)yemment  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bt.  Mary's  and  Bavfield  boarding  schools,  which  this  year  receive  no 
assistanoe.    Data  concerning  these  schools  is  contained  in  the  following  table: 


Name  of  schooL 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Nomuuitown 
Fond  da  Lac . 
Bed  Cliff 


Grand  Portage 

Lao  Conrte  Oreille  No.  3. 

Pahqnanhwong 

Odanah 

BOARDINa  SCHOOL.8. 

8t.Mar7*8 


Reservation  where 
Bitnated. 


Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 


Fond  da  Lac 

do 

Red  Cliff 

Grand  Portage 

Lac  Coarte  Oreille 

do 

Bad  River 


Lac  da  Flambeau. 


Bajrfleld 


Bad  River. 


Lao  du  Flambeau 


Bayfield,  Wis 


U 

18 
28 

19 

32 

17 

66 


76 
158 


Name  of  teacher. 


Josephine  B.  Von  Felden . . . 

A.F  Geraghtv 

Sister  Seraj^lca  Reineck. . 

Sister  Victoria  Steidl 

Walter  B.  Phillips 

Hannah  M.  Phlinjos 

Sister  Hugolina  Fischenich 
Sister  Florentia  Pehara  . .. 

Charles  K.  Dunster 

Janett  Dunster 

Sister  Macaria  Murphy 

Sister  Clarlssima  Walsn  . . . 

Sister  Venantia 

Sister  Enphemia 

Sister  Beata 

Reuben  Perry 

Ada  Zimmerman 

Celia  J.  Durfee 

Mary  E.Perry 

Sister  Anna  Miller 

Sister  Calllsta 

Sister  Aurelia 


Salary 
per  an- 
num. 


lew 

000 
000 
800 
000 

aoo 

000 
460 
000 

aoo 

600 
480 


I 


,200 
600 
000 
S40 

(a) 


a  Not  Qovemment  employees. 

On  March  31, 1900,  the  Department  discontinned  day  school  No.  1  at  the  Lac 
Ck)arte  Oreille  Reservation,  and  on  June  80, 1900,  discontinned  No.  2  day  school 
at  the  same  place,  the  employees  being  tran^erred  to  other  fields  of  labor.  There 
are,  therefore,  at  this  reservation  bnt  two  day  schools  at  the  present  time  for  a 
school  population  of  231  children.  Ample  edncational  facilities  will,  however,  be 
provided  for  the  Lac  Conrte  Oreille  Indians  when  the  boarding  school  at  Hayward, 
Wis.,  at  present  under  process  of  construction,  is  completed. 

The  St.  Mary]8  and  Bayfield  boarding  schools,  located,  respectively,  at  Odanah 
and  Bayfield,  Wis.,  and  which  formerly  contracted  for  the  edacation  of  a  certain 
number  of  pupils,  will  receive  no  Government  aid  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1901, 
but  I  haye  no  doubt  will  still  continue  to  receive  Indian  children  as  formerly  to 
the  extent  of  their  means  and  capacity. 

The  buildings  and  eauipment  at  the  Red  Cliff,  Odanah,  and  Lac  Courte  Oreille 
No.  3  day  schools  are  tne  projMrty  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  leased  b^  the 
Government  for  $100  per  annum  in  each  case.  At  these  schools  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  are  employed  as  teachers. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Reuben  Perry,  superintendent 
of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Boarding  School,  in  which  are  emlxxlied  matters  of  general 
interest  in  connection  with  the  said  school  in  such  detail  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  add  anything  further  to  the  same. 

Work  is  rapidly  advancing  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Hayward  Boarding  School, 
and  the  buildings,  it  is  expected,  will  in  a  short  time  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
pupils.  • 

I  have  nothing  of  especial  interest  to  report  relative  to  the  day  schools  at  this 
agency.  The  teachers  are  faithful  and  energetic,  but  meet  with  much  dincourage* 
ment  in  the  matter  of  irregular  attendance  and  lac^k  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
pupils  and  parents.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  day  schools  should  be  abol- 
ished and  boarding  schools  substituted. 

XisnonaTy  work.— The  Roman  Catholics  now  have  practically  the  field  to  them- 
selves as  regards  religious  work  among  the  Lake  Suiierior  Chippewa,  the  Metho- 
dists and  Presbjrterians,  who  at  one  time  labored  among  them,  having  abandoned 
their  missions.  The  priests  and  sisters  are  to  be  commended  for  their  earnest 
efforts  to  further  the  morality  of  the  Indians. 

Courts  and  poUoe.— There  are  no  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  the  reservations,  bnt 
the  GK>vemment  farmers  in  charge,  assisted  by  IT  Indian  po' icemen,  are  able  for 
the  most  part  to  maintain  peace  and  order.    Ordinary  offenses  are  punished  by 
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confinement  in  the  local  gnardhonses.  Crimes  of  a  more  serions  nature  receiye 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  marshals  and  attorneys. 

Boads. — Road  building  and  street  improvements  have  continued  on  the  Bad 
River  Reservation  during  the  past  year  with  satisfactorv  results.  A  part  of  the 
tribal  timber  money  due  these  Indians  has  been  expended,  in  building  bridges  and 
sidewalks,  sinking  wells,  and  opening  roads  to  enable  the  Indians  to  market  their 
hay.  produce,  wood,  berries,  etc.  More  than  200  Indians  have  been  employed  in 
making  the  above-named  improvements,  and  in  all  the  sum  of  $10,000  has  been 
expended  in  the  work.  The  highways  on  the  other  reservations  are  kept  passable 
with  little  or  no  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  by  Indian  labor. 

Aliotm«nti.— During  the  past  fiscal  year  185  x>atents  for  Bad  River  Indians,  152 
patents  in  favor  of  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians,  and  1  patent  in  favor  of  a  Red  Cliff 
Indian  have  been  received  at  this  agency,  all  covering  allotments  of  land  taken  on 
the  reservation  to  which  the  patentee  belongs.  These  patents. were  for  allotments 
contained  on  schedules  forwarded  for  Department  approval  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

No  new  lists  of  allotments  have  been  proposed  during  the  past  year.  A  bill 
looking  for  the  allotting  of  land  to  married  women  and  minor  children  of  the 
Bad  River  Reservation  is  before  Congress  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  expected 
that  favorable  action  will  be  taken  in  the  matter,  thus  enabling  these  Indians  to 
acooire  much-needed  land  and  dispose  of  the  timber  thereon  to  their  advantage. 

The  following  table  gives  detailed  information  concerning  allotments  alr^idy 
made  at  this  agency: 


Reservation. 


Lac  Courte  Oreille 

BadBiver 

Fond  da  Lac 

Lac  dn  Flambeau. 

Bed  Cliff 

Orand  Porta^ 

Total 


Number 

of  allot- 

Males. 

Females. 

mentB. 

7QS 

443 

250 

668 

400 

262 

460 

258 

102 

458 

247 

211 

205 

108 

»7 

804 

147 

157 

2,781 

1,608 

1,178 

Number 
of  acres 
allotted. 


54,862,13 
51,884.02 
80,296.78 
36.634.32 
14,166.01 
24,101.81 

212.034.52 


Agxietdture.— Farming  is  still  conducted  in  the  same  spasmodic  wav  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Indians.  M  ost  of  the  Wisconsin  Chippewa  receive  a  steaay  income  from 
the  sale  of  their  timber,  and  while  the  same  continues  it  is  impossible  to  make 
them  realize  that  any  effort  or  work  on  their  part  is  necessary.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  Indians  should  not  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence 
from  their  land,  which  in  most  cases  could  be  easily  adapted  to  agriculture.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  I  issued  about  $2,000  worth  of  subsistence  supplies  to  destitute 
Indians,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  expect  the  Department  to  continue  this 
gratuity  indefinitely- 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  crops  raised  by  the  Indians  during  the 
past  year,  which  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  there  should  be  more  of  an  increase 
over  the  crops  for  previous  years: 


1 

Beaervatlon.           Oats. 

Com. 

Pota- 
toes. 

Turnips. 

Onions. 

Beans. 

Other 

veae- 

tabies. 

Pump- 
Irinn. 

Orand  Portage 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
1,200 
1.200 
8,000 
6,000 
4.(X)0 
1.500 
1.600 

Bushels. 

260 

500 

1.000 

8.000 

1,100 

800 

200 

Busliels. 
60 

Bushels. 

25 

100 

Bushels. 
800 
160 
100 
860 
1.500 
460 
800 

Number. 

Vermilion  Lake 

100 
200 
500 
300 
600 
600 

60 

Bad  Biver 

1.000 

100 
100 
160 
200 
100 

Lac  du  Flambeau. . 

50 
160 
160 

Bed  Cliff 

2,000 
1,500 

4.000 
6,000 

Lac  Courte  Oreille. 
Fond  duLac 

Total 

4.600 

2,200 

18,600 

6,350 

710 

475 

8,650 

10.060 

The  Indians  also  own  694  horses,  509  cattle,  466  swine,  and  6,000  domestic  fowls. 
They  have  cut  1,762  tons  of  hay,  5,485  cords  of  wood,  and  made  3,005  pounds  of 
butter. 

Bmnitary  oonditioiL^Dr.  George  S.  Davidson  relieved  Dr.  James  H.  Spencer  as 
Agency  phvsician  on  February  16, 1900.  Dr.  Davidson  is  very  efficient  and  much 
interested  in  his  work,  and  the  change  in  employees  has  been  greatly  to  the  bene- 
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fit  of  the  service.    From  the  time  of  assnmiiig  charge  of  his  duties  up  to  June  90 
last,  the  agency  physician  visited  at  their  homes  on  the  various  reservations  and 

Srescribed  for  241  Indians,  122  males  and  119  females.  Of  this  numbur  12  patients 
led,  8  of  tuberculosis  pulmonary,  3  of  pneumonia,  8  of  convulsions  infontile,  1  of 
spinal  meningitis,  1  of  apoplexy,  and  1  of  difficult  dentition. 

During  the  month  of  Apnl  smallpox  broke  out  within  the  limits  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Reservation,  Minn.,  and  the  Government  farmer  requested  that  the  Indians 
residing  in  that  vicinity  be  vaccinated.  The  agency  physician  on  arriving  at  the 
reservation  found  that  the  local  board  of  health  had  already  established  a  quaran- 
tine. He,  however,  vaccinated  227  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indians.  Cases  of  small- 
pox were  also  reported  last  spring  in  close  proximity  to  the  Grand  Portage,  Nett 
Lake,  and  Lac  (Jourte  Oreille  reservations,  and  1,000  vaccine  points  were  asked 
for  and  obtained  from  the  Department.  Six  hundred  Indians  were  vaccinated  at 
Lac  Courte  Oreille  and  Fond  du  Lac  reservations,  and  the  remaining  points  were 
used  among  the  Grand  Portage  and  Nett  Lake  Indians.  Nearly  all  of  tne  vaccina- 
tions were  successful. 

Together  with  Dr.  Davidson  I  have  visited  the  different  reservations  and  made 
a  house-to-house  inspection,  and  where  garbage,  etc.,  was  improperly  disposed  of 
the  inmates  of  each  nouse  were  reouired  to  renovate  their  premises  thoroughly. 
In  only  a  few  instances  was  trouble  experienced,  the  majority  of  the  Indians 
readily  agreeing  to  keep  their  houses  and  grounds  in  ^ood  hygienic  condition.  As 
a  result  of  such  visits  of  inspection,  I  am  told  by  tne  Indians,  and  the  Govern- 
ment farmers  report,  that  there  has  been  less  sickness  this  summer  than  usual. 
This  is  especially  true  at  Bad  River  Reservation,  where  heretofore  typhoid  and 
mcdarial  fevers  have  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  agency  physician 
reports  no  cases  of  tjrp^oid  fever  and  only  three  cases  of  malaria,  and  also  states 
that  while  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  is  not  entirely  what  it  should  be 
it  is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  agencies  with  which  he  has  been  connected. 

Medical  attendance  and  the  sanitary  work  at  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  boarding 
school  was  furnished  during  the  fiscal  year  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Harris,  under  Govern- 
ment contract,  for  $400.  This  method  having  proved  satisfactory.  Dr.  Harris's 
contract  has  been  ordered  renewed  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1901. 

Timber  industries.— Logging  operations  and  the  manufacture  of  timber  on  the 
Wisconsin  reservations  nave  been  prosecuted  on  the  same  lines  originally  laid 
down  by  the  Department,  and  which  have  been  successfully  in  force  at  this  agency 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

Justus  S.  Stearns,  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co..  and  Frederick  L.  Gilbert  are  the 
authorized  timber  contractors  at  the  Bad  River,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  and  Red  Cliff 
reservations  respectively,  and  own  and  operate  extensive  logging  and  sawmill 
plants  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  themselves  and  the  Indian  owners  of  the  tim- 
ber. No  serious  difficulties  have  ever  arisen  between  the  contractors  and  the  allot- 
tees, and  the  Indians  have  been  provided  with  employment,  both  in  the  woods 
and  at  the  mills,  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  practicable  to  do  so. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1899,  Joseph  K.  Farr  was  appointed  inspector 
of  logging  operations  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  methods  heretofore  pur- 
sued by  this  agency  in  connection  with  the  timber  industries  being  so  generally 
known,  and  as  Superintendent  Farr  will  probably  submit  in  detail  a  separatee 
report  relative  to  the  same,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  at  the  present  time  to 
extend  my  report  in  this  direction. 

There  has  been  little  dead  and  down  timber  cut  on  the  tribal  lands  of  the  vari- 
ous reservations  as  compared  with  the  amount  reported  during  former  years. 

The  negotiations  entered  into  during  the  spring  of  1899  for  the  sale  of  the  hard- 
wood timber  on  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation  were  unsuccessful,  the  Depart- 
ment rejecting  as  unsatisfactory  all  proposals  received  at  that  time.  I  have, 
however,  again  obtained  authority  to  advertise  the  sale  of  this  timber,  and  accord- 
ingly, under  date  of  July  5  last,  I  called  for  bids  on  the  same  to  be  received  at  this 
agency  not  later  than  September  5,  1 900.  I  have  had  printed  and  distributed  more 
than  1,000  circulars  ana  advertisements  to  parties  interested  who  reside  in  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  adjacent  States,  and  have  also  pub- 
lished the  advertisement  as  directed  by  the  Department.  Many  in()niries  have 
already  been  received  concerning  the  foresroing.  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
matter  is  well  understood  by  lumbermen  and  others  intereste<l  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  timber  who  live  in  this  section  of  the  Northwest. 

Careful  estimates  of  the  timber  on  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation,  which  is 
for  sale,  have  been  made,  and  the  total  for  all  classes  is  found  to  aggregate  about 
50,000,000  feet.  This  includes  only  the  pine  and  hardwood  on  the  allotted  lands, 
as  it  is  not  contemplated  to  dispose  of  the  tribal  timber  at  the  present  time.  A 
sawmill  will  be  erected  by  the  successful  bidder  and  the  timber  manufactured  on 
the  reservation  as  far  as  practicable  with  Indian  labor. 
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I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Department  will  act  promptly  in  the  matter  in  order 
that  timber  operations  may  commence  at  the  earliest  date  possible  daring  the 
coming  logging  season.  The  Lac  Conrte  Oreille  Indians  are  at  present  in  a  very 
destitute  condition,  and  have  had  to  be  supported  during  the  last  two  winters  by 
frequent  issues  of  subsistence  supplies.  It  is  expected  that  the  sale  of  their  tim- 
ber will  provide  a  way  for  their  relief  and  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting 
for  the  next  few  years. 

No  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Government  relative  to  cutting  timber 
on  the  Minnesota  reservations  of  this  agency.  Frequent  applications  are  received 
by  me  from  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  asking  permission  to  cut  and  dispose  of  the 
small  timber  on  their  allotments,  which,  under  present  rules  and  regulations,  I  am 
obliged  to  refuse,  notwithstanding  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  would  seem  desir- 
able to  grant  these  requests. 

I  include  herewith  the  usual  detailed  statement  as  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
agency,  evidencing  the  amount  of  timber  cut  on  the  various  reservations  since  my 
last  report,  and  also  the  amount  of  money  received  and  disbursed  on  account  of 
the  same: 

Bad  River  Reservation: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1800,  and  due  from  contractors.  $51, 666. 15 
Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  July  1, 1809, 

to  June  80, 1900 90,168.07 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 80, 667. 89 

$172, 501. 61 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts 81, 452. 62 

Amount  paid  to  contractors  on  account  of  advance. . .     11, 156. 49 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 2, 247. 47 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1900,  and  due  from  con- 
tractors      77,645.03 

172,501.61 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1 ,  1899,  and  due  from  contractors.    28, 629. 05 
Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  July  1 ,  1899, 

to  June  30,  1900 28,385.91 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 3, 150. 00 

60, 164. 96 

Amount  "paidL  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts    17, 701 .  23 

Amount  paid  to  contractors  on  account  of  advance. . .      3, 313. 47 
Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  e2[];)enses 1, 459. 83 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1900,  and  due  from  con- 
tractors     37,690.43 

60, 164. 96 

Red  Cliff  Reservation: 

Bal  ance  on  hand  July  1, 1899,  and  due  from  contractors.    67, 931. 17 
Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  July  1, 1899, 

to  TnneaO,  1900... 40,473.75 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 3, 969. 51 

112,374.43 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts 22, 017. 53 

Amount  paid  to  contractors  on  account  of  advance. . .      4, 112. 20 
Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 855. 14 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1900,  and  due  from  con- 
tractors    85,389.56 

112,374.43 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1899 1,334.52 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts 465. 78 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1900 868.74 

1,334.52 

Summary  of  timber  operations: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1899 149,560.89 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber 159, 027. 73 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 37, 786. 90 

846,875.62 

Amount  i)aid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians . .  121, 637. 16 

Amount  paid  contractors,  account  of  advance 18, 582. 16 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 4, 562. 44 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1900 201,593.76 

846,375.52 
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Bad  River  Reservatioii: 

Whitepine feet..  17,645,540 

Norway  pine do...  8,567,850 

Dead  and  down do...  405,470 

Shinrfe  timber  . do...  927,630 

Hemlock do...  155,860 

Birch do...  8,470 

Elm... do...  817,980 

Maple do...  420 

Basswood do...  61,890 

Ash do...  10,560 

Cedar do...  46,880 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  Reservation: 

Whitepine do...  4,414,290 

Norway  pine do...  4,078,740 

Dead  and  down do...  676,970 

Shingle  timber do.._  488,280 

Hemlock do...  1,827,580 

Birch do...  960 

BasBwood do...  9,100 


Bed  Cliff  Reservation: 

Whitepine do...  7,065,140 

Norway  pine.  do...  1,279,150 

Hemlock do...  217,690 

Birch do...  4,080 

Spruce.  do...  55,170 

Ash do...  1,980 

Cedar... do...  6,440 

Summary: 

Whitepine do...  29,124,970 

Norway  pine do...  18,925,740 

Dead  and  down do...  1,082,440 

Shingle  timber . .  do...  1,866,900 

Hemlock do...  2,201,130 

Birch do...  8,510 

Spruce do...  55,170 

Elm do...  317,980 

Maple do...  420 

Basswood do...  70,490 

Ash do...  12,540 

Cedar ..do...  52,820 


28, 142, 540 


11,445,920 


8,629,650 


48.218,110 


In  eonoliiiioiL— I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  the  Department,  and  also  to  note  my 
appreciation  of  the  support  and  ready  cooperation  on  the  part  of  my  office  and 
reservation  force  of  employees  which  has  been  received  by  me  since  assuming 
charge  of  this  agency. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  W.  Campbell, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU  SCHOOL. 

Lac  du  Fijimbkac,  WitLy  August  8,1900. 

Btr:  1  hMYe  the  honor  to  submit  thia  my  fifth  annn«l  report  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  boarding 
school 

The  school  plant,  consisting  of  22  frame  buildings,  is  beautifully  located  on  a  Rmall  peninsula 
3  miles  west  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  station.  The  ^rounds  are  now  covered 
by  a  healthy  growth  of  grass  and  are  well  shaded  by  tall  pine  and  smaller  birch  and  maple  trees, 
making  a  yery  attractiye  and  pleasant  site  for  a  school. 

The  year  has  been  both  a  pleasant  and  a  profitable  one.  The  attendance,  by  quarters,  was  as 
follows:  First  146H:  seooud.  156A:  third,  l&^ij:  fourth,  ISi^fl.  All  children  of  a  school  age  and 
physically  able  from  this  reservation  and  18  from  the  Bad  River  Reservation  have  been  accom- 
modated. 
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Litorsinr  departmtt&t— The  work  in  this  department  hasprogreased  splendidly  under  the  snper- 
rision  of  the  same  teachers  who  have  efficiently  labored  here  for  a  number  of  years.  The  course 
of  study  has  been  carefully  f oUowed  with  good  results.  The  evening  hour  has  been  occupied  by 
the  reading  of  good  books  in  the  reading  room,  by  talks  on  current  topics  by  superintendent 
and  teachers,  and  by  sinelng  and  oral  exerdsea 

Seven  of  the  advanoea  pupils  have  been  reconunended  for  transfer  to  Haskell  Institute,  and 
the  transfer  will  be  effected  soon. 

The  kindergarten  work  has  been  successfully  conducted  by  Miss  Flora  L.  Whitmore.  A  num- 
ber of  new  pupils  entered  this  department  early  in  Septem  oer,  making  it  necessary  to  promote 
a  number  of  last  year's  kindergartners  to  make  room  for  them.  In  a  few  weeks  the  new  begin 
ners  seemed  happv  and  contented  and  began  the  use  of  English.  They  soon  entered  earnestly 
into  the  games  ana  songs  and  the  work  with  the  gifts  and  other  material,  and  in  this  way  their 
cJiaracteriBtic  reserve  and  shyness  were  soon  to  a  great  extent  overcome.  Nature  study  has 
composed  a  laree  part  of  the  kindergarten  work.  Early  in  the  spring  a  small  plat  of  land  near 
the  school  was  fenced  and  used  for  a  kindergarten  garden,  where  each  child  had  a  small  garden 
bed  and  planted  and  raised  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  little  ones  obtained  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  profit  From  this  work  and  from  the  use  of  sand  boxes  which  were  added  to  the 
kindergarten  eauipment  during  the  year.  Free  cutting,  painting,  clay  modeling,  sewing,  and 
weaving  have  also  furnished  beneficial  employment  for  the  kindergartners. 

Soeial  sad  sthieaL— A  short  programme  was  rendered  the  evening  before  Christmas,  after 
which  the  presents  from  a  beaumully  decorated  tree  were  distributed  among  the  pupils.  With 
the  allowance  of  $35  by  the  Department  to  buy  extras,  the  Christmas  dinner  was  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  pupils.  The  year's  work  dosed  with  an  entertainment  that  did  credit  to  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  These  exercises  were  attended  by  a  great  many  invited  guests  from  the  village 
and  surrounding  towns. 

A  Sunday  school  conducted  during  the  year  and  a  singing  exercise  on  Sundav  evenings,  sup- 
plemented by  the  recitation  of  Bible  texts,  composed  the  Sunday  exerdses  at  the  school.  The 
pupils  were  encouraged  to  attend  services  at  the  churches  in  the  villsge. 

In  January  a  band  of  14  pieces  was  organized  under  the  leadership  or  William  Mattlson,  indus- 
trial teacher;  the  boys  have  made  commendable  prepress,  and  now  their  music  is  a  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  school 

Indiutrial  work.— The  carpenter  and  his  four  apprentices  have  kept  the  plant  in  repair,  done 
a  great  deal  of  painting,  and  made  a  number  of  tables,  picture  frames,  and  other  articles  of  fur- 
niture. The  three  apprentices  in  the  blacksmith  shop  have  gained  a  wide  experience  from 
doing  the  school  blacksmlthing  and  all  kinds  of  jobs  brought  in  by  the  Indians  of  the  reserva- 
tion.   This  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  blacksmith. 

The  boys,  under  the  school  farmer's  supervision,  have  sown  15  acres  to  grass,  4  acres  to  rye, 

Elanted  and  cultivated  7  acres  in  i>otatoes  and  7  acres  in  com,  berries,  and  garden  crops,  and 
ave  broken  24  acres  of  newly  cleared  land.  The  rye  has  been  harvested  and  was  a  reasonably 
good  yield  for  the  light,  sandy  land  on  which  it  was  grown.  At  present  the  i>otato  crop  looks 
well,  and  it  is  believed  enough  for  school  use  will  be  raised.  The  berries  and  hay,  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather  in  June,  wul  not  be  large  crops.  The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  garden 
produce  raised  last  year: 

Sweet  com bushels..    25 

Berries do....    10 

Potatoes do....  600 

Turnips do 80 

Other  vegetables do....  100 

The  farm  boys  have  had  useful  training  in  taking  care  of  school  cattle,  hon,  horses,  and 
chickens  and  doing  the  milking  and  other  chores  that  have  to  be  done  on  farms.  They  have  pre- 
pared the  fuel,  taken  care  of  the  grounds,  and  put  up  150  tons  of  ice. 

The  girls  have  received  instruction  in  laundrv  work,  housework,  cooking  for  school  and 
family  cooking,  sewing,  and  dreeonaking.  They  nave  improved  in  all  departments.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  table  showing  the  artides  manufactured  during  the  year  in  the  sewing  room: 


Tablecloths number..    40 

Aprons,  assorted do —  100 

Capes do 36 

Pants pairs..    46 

Napkins number..  200 

Shirtwaists do....    29 

Waists,  assorted do....  162 


Pillowcases number..     0 

Window  curtains pairs..    20 

Dresses number..  266 

Nightdresses do 170 

Sheets,  bed do....    65 

Towels do....  864 


The  kitchen  force  has  made  1,195  pounds  of  butter. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  pupUs  nas  been  reasonably  good.    However,  a  number  are  troubled 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  will  have  to  be  left  out  of  school  this  year.    Two  boys  and 


one  girl  died  during  the  year  from  pulmonary  trouble. 
H««ds  of  the  lehool.— A  heating  plant  is  greatl> 


ly  needed.  Plans  and  spedflcations  for  same  haye 
iust  been  forwarded  for  the  approval  of  the  Department,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  plant  will  be 
installed  before  cold  weather.  A  complete  sewer  system,  ring  baths,  a  steam  pump,  a  steam 
laundry,  and  an  addition  to  the  hospital  are  greatly  needed  by  the  school.  A  request  for 
authority  for  some  of  these  improvements,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  same,  will  soon  be 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  my  assistants  for  their  efficient  work;  the  Indian  Office,  agent, 
and  agency  clerks  for  their  kind  treatment  and  support. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Reuben  Pkiiky,  Sup«!rintendent. 

S.  W.  Campbelx.,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SHOSHONI  AGENCY. 

Shobhoni  Aoency,  Wyc,  Afigust  £8,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  thiB  my  third  amioal  report  of  the  affairs  at 
this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1900. 
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Building!. — The  bnildings  at  this  agency  and  the  Arapaho  snbagency  on  this 
reservation,  22  miles  distant,  though  old,  are  in  fair  condition,  and  with  some 
repairs,  such  as  i>atching  and  painting  roofs,  will  snfBce  for  the  present.  I  am 
now  secnring  saw  logs  from  the  Indians  to  saw  into  lumber  to  bnild  sheds  at  this 
agency  and  the  snbagency,  under  which  to  shelter  machinery,  wagons,  and  tools, 
which  have  always  heretofore  stood  in  the  open. 

igrioultare.— The  Indians  on  this  reservation,  realizing  that  their  future  pros- 
perity depends  largely  upon  agricultural  pursuits,  manifest  a  commendable  inter- 
est in  land  and  farming,  and  so  many  are  engaged  in  cutting  hay,  harvesting,  and 
thrashing  ^rain  that  they  are  required  to  manage  the  machinery  themselves,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  agency  employees,  who  can  not  give  them  the  requi- 
site attention,  having  so  many  other  duties  to  perform  at  the  agency.  The  Indians 
break  up  and  destroy  much  machinery,  but  are  learning  its  use  and  benefit  and 
are  improving  in  management. 

AUotmmti,— No  allotments  are  now  being  made,  and  there  have  been  but  few 
suitable  allotments  made  for  three  years  (see  my  report  for  1898).  No  allotment 
on  this  reservation  has  been  approved,  and  none  should  be  approved  and  patent 
issued  therefor  until  inspected  and  reported  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  as 
most  of  them  are  totally  unfit  for  farming,  as  desired,  and  these  people  should  not 
be  tied  down  to  a  wortnless  piece  of  land  when  there  is  on  this  reservation  an 
abundance  of  the  best  of  land  for  all  the  Indians. 

Sdnoation. — There  are  on  this  reservation  one  Government  boarding  school,  two 
mission  schools,  and,  during  the  winter  months,  two  day  schools. 

The  boarding  school,  with  a  capacity  of  200,  had  an  enrollment  of  154  and  an 
average  attendance  of  125.  There  are  many  things,  seemingly  unavoidable,  that 
combine  to  prevent  attendance  and  impair  the  general  efiicienc;^  of  this  school. 
The  Indians  have  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  sending  their  children  to  school, 
hence  a  continued  struggle  becomes  necessary  to  place  the  children  in  school  and 
keep  them  there,  while  their  people  are  all  around  them  seeking  to  coax  or  steal 
them  away.  The  school  being  1 50  miles  from  the  railroad  makes  this  an  expensive 
place  for  employees  to  live  in.  The  male  scnool  employees  have  families  here,  and 
to-day  there  are  ]'i  small  white  children  crowded  into  the  school  buildings,  as  there 
are  no  employees*  quarters.  Four  superintendents  in  two  years  are  not  conducive 
to  continued  success  and  school  efficiency.  A  ()00-acre  school  farm,  all  fenced  and 
partially  cultivated,  can  not  be  successfully  managed  by  one  employee;  but  the 
list  is  too  long  for  this  report.  For  description  and  detailed  statements,  see  Super- 
intendent Chalcraft's  report,  herewith  appended. 

The  St.  Stephen  s  Mission  School,  on  Big  Wind  River,  4  miles  below  the  sub- 
agency,  is  conducted  by  Rev.  B.  Feusi,  S.  J.,  superintendent,  assisted  by  Beyer- 
end  Sansone,  S.  J.,  and  seven  sisters.  The  capacity  of  this  school  is  125,  the  total 
enrollment  last  year  was  66,  and  the  average  attendance  was  6:^  This  school, 
formerly  a  contract  school,  is  now  without  governmental  aid,  and  is  supported  by 
the  Catholic  Church  charity  and  the  products  of  the  school  farm.  The  educa- 
tional, industrial,  and  moral  training  of  pupils  at  this  school  is  noteworthy  and 
commendable,  and  much  good  is  being  accomplished. 

The  Episcopal  Mission  School,  U  miles  west  of  this  agency,  is  conducted  by  Rev. 
John  Roberts  and  several  lady  assistants.  Its  capacity  is  20;  enrollment  last  year 
was  18;  average  attendance  was  17.  This  school,  formerly  a  contract  school,  is 
now  without  governmental  aid,  is  supported  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
by  charitable  contributions,  and  the  products  of  the  school  farm.  Only  girls  are 
taught  at  this  school,  receiving  an  educational,  industrial,  and  moral  training  that 
must  redound  to  their  welfare  and  advancement  if  conscientious  and  painstaking 
labor  can  aid  them. 

Therd  are  two  private  day  schools,  taught  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
one  on  lower  Big  Wind  River,  16  miles  from  the  agency,  where  about  fifteen  boys 
and  girls,  mostly  half  Indian  and  half  Mexican,  are  taught.  The  other  on  upper 
Big  Wind  River,  :}0  miles  from  the  agency,  where  about  fifteen  Iwys  and  girls  are 
taught.  Most  of  these  are  half  white  and  half  Indian,  and  are  taught  by  compe- 
tent white  or  half-breed  teachers,  who  are  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children 
taught  As  yet  they  have  received  no  (Government  aid,  the  parents  preferring  to 
paya  private  teacher  to  sending  their  children  away  to  a  public  school. 

Xisnonanr  work.— Rev.  John  Roberts,  Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  Rev.  B.  Feusi, 
and  Rev.  F.  P.  Sansone  each  exerts  a  Christianizing  and  moralizing  influence  upon 
the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  and  devote  as  much  time  as  they  can  spare  from 
other  duties  to  religious  teaching  and  training  of  both  old  and  young,  but  with 
poor  success,  as  the  effect  is  scarcelv  perceptible. 

ladiui  ooQTti  and  polioe.— There  are  but  two  judges,  one  for  each  tribe,  but  as  these 
Indians  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed  there  is  but  little  business  for  the  Indian 
court,  and  petty  differences  are  usoallv  settled  by  kindly  advice  rather  than  by 
trial. 
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The  police  are  e£Scient  and  haye  much  to  do.  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  good  men 
on  the  force,  the  pay  is  so  small.  The  police  pnt  trespassing  x>ersons and  stock  off 
the  reservation,  prevent  the  carrjring  of  firearms  by  white  persons  or  Indians,  pre- 
vent white  persons  gambling  with  Indians,  put  children  in  school  and  return 
runaways,  and  do  general  police  duty. 

LeaMB.— During  the  year  there  has  been  leased  for  the  period  of  five  years  788,000 
acres  of  the  tribal  grazing  lands,  at  a  rate  of  1  cent  per  acre,  and  while  this  seems 
a  low  rate,  it  is  all  the  land  would  bring,  having  been  offered  for  the  last  year  at  a 
rate  of  2  cents  x>er  acre  with  no  takers.  Much  of  this  land  is  barren  and  without 
water. 

Boadi,  bridge*,  and  ditches.— During  the  year  the  Indians  have  built  many  miles  of 
roads  and  ditches,  and  several  bridges  have  been  constructed  by  them  under  the 
supervision  of  agency  employees. 

Sanitaiy  oonditione.— The  sanitiury  conditions  are  unsatisfactory,  there  being  an 
excess  of  deaths  over  births  of  18.  This  should  not  be  the  case  under  normal  con- 
ditions. The  deaths  in  adults  result  almost  entirely  from  consumption  and 
scrofula.  The  greatest  mortality  is  among  the  very  young,  owing  to  want  of 
maternal  care.  This,  I  feel  confident,  could  be  avoided  in  a  great  measure  if  a 
suitable  field  matron  could  be  provided  for  each  tribe. 

Cemiu.— The  census  taken  in  July,  1900,  shows  the  Indian  population  on  this 
reservation  to  be  as  follows: 

Shoshoni  (males482,  female8409) 841 

Arapaho  (males  398,  females  403) 801 

Total 1,642 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 353 

Shoshoni 197 

Arapaho 156 

Number  of  males  over  18  years  of  age 479 

Shoshoni 246 

Arapaho 234 

Number  of  females  over  14  years  of  age 502 

Shoshoni 255 

Araptdxo 247 

Number  of  births 77 

Shoshoni 28 

Arapaho 49 

Numberof  deaths 95 

Shoshoni 42 

Arapaho 68 

Statistical  report  called  for  by  you  on  June  1 ,  1900,  herewith  appended.    Thank- 
ing the  Department  for  kindly  assistance  and  courtesies  extended, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

H.  Q.  NiCKKRSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  WIND  RIVER  SCHOOL. 

Shoshoni  Agency,  Wto.,  August  l,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Wind  River  school  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  an,  1900.  ^     ^ 

The  school  Is  situated  in  the  Little  Wind  River  Vallev,  U  miles  northeast  of  Shoshoni  Agency 
and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Fort  Washakie.  The  absence  of  trees  and  shrubbery  and 
being  inclosed  with  very  old  barbed-wire  fencing  gives  the  school  site  a  barren,  uninviting 
appeiarance.    A  small  expenditure  for  suitable  trees  and  material  would  make  it  attractive. 

The  three  principal  buildings  erected  in  IWS  are  well  planned  for  school  purposes,  but  are  very 
poorly  C4>n8tructed  of  soft  brick  and  are  now  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  boys'  building,  the  walls  of  which  are  parting  in  places.  The  laundry  and  shops  built 
last  year  are  one-story  stone  buildings  and  are  well  constructed. 

Dnrlntf  the  year  154  pupils  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  125|.  The  claaslflca- 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  was  as  follows: 


I. 

Grade. 

II. 

HL 

IV. 

7 

11 

TotaL 

Male 

10 
11 

15 
15 

28 
24 

09 

Female 

61 
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There  are  flOO  acres  in  the  school  farm,  inclndinar  the  pasturage  land.   The  principal  crops  raised  , 

are  alfalfa,  oats,  and  wheat.    Veffetables  are  raised  for  table  use. 

The  boys  are  detailed  to  assist  In  the  general  work  about  the  schooL    Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  farming  and  stoc^  raising,  which  should  be  their  principal  vocation  in  life. 

The  girls  are  taught  the  usual  domestic  duties,  including  cooking,  making  clothing,  and 
repairing. 

During  my  short  incumbency,  tlating  from  May  18, 1  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  interest 
of  my  associate  employees  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  including  the  acceptance  of  | 

longer  hours  of  work  which  I  found  necessary  to  assign  them.    With  this  unity  of  purpose,  I  i 

have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  school  during  the  cominsr  year.  ' 

Thanking  my  superior  offloers  for  courtesies  extended  to  me,  I  am,  very  reei>ectf ully,  your  | 

obedient  servant,  , 

Edwin  L.  Chal.craft,  Superintendent, 

The  CoMif I88IONBR  or  Indian  Avpaihs.  i 

(Through  H.  Q.  Nickerson,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 
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Office  of  the  Superintendent 

OF  Indian  Schoom, 
Washington^  D.  O.^  August  20^  1900. 

Sib:  The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  is  herewith  submitted,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Education,  held  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
summer  schools  held  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  Puyallup,  Wash.,  and  JPine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  and  extracts  from  a  number  of  papers  presented  at 
these  gatherings. 

As  tne  report  of  .the  honorable  Commissioner  will  contain  the  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  Indian  schools,  only  such  matters  as  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation  while  in  the  field  will  be  noted  in  this 
report. 

Since  my  appointment  twenty -six  months  ago  I  have  been  in  the 
field  seventeen  months  acquainting  myself,  by  personal  observation, 
with  the  needs  of  the  Indian  and  the  Indian  school  service.  During 
that  time  I  have  inspected  49  schools  (some  of  them  several  times)  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Oklahoma,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  I  have  traveled  41,138 
miles,  of  which  2,087  miles  were  covered  by  wagon,  pack  horse,  and 
on  foot,  over  lofty  mountains,  through  dense  forests,  on  remote  fron- 
tiers, and  over  rugged  trails  between  precipitous  cliflfs.  During  the 
past  nine  months  in  the  field  the  follovdng  schools  have  been  visited 
and  inspected: 

Carlisle,  Pa.;  Eastern  Cherokee,  North  Carolina;  Sauk  and  Fox, 
Iowa;  Quapaw  school  and  Wyandot  or  Seneca  school,  two  schools 
at  Vinita,  Female  Seminary  and  Male  Academy  at  Tahlequah,  two 
schools  at  Fort  Gibson,  two  mission  and  two  public  schools  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  and  one  college  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T. ;  Phoenix.  Pima 
Agency,  Gila  Crossing  day  school,  Kingman  day  school,  Supai  Canyon 
Day  School,  and  Fort  Mojave,  Arizona;  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.;  Fort  Lewis  and  Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  and  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Virginia.  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas;  Chilocco,  Okla. ;  Nambe  and 
Tseuque  Pueblos,  N.  Mex.;  Perris,  Cal.;  Carson,  Nev.;  and  Klamath 
Agency,  Yainax,  Chemawa,  Siletz,  and  Warm  Springs,  Oregon;  and 
Puyallup  and  St.  George's  Mission,  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  were  visited 
shortly  after  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  oflice. 

SCHOOLS  visited. 

Carlisle  school^  Pennsylvania, — This  is  the  largest  Indian  school  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  steadily  grown  from  147  students,  with 
which  it  opened  November  1,  1879,  until  now  over  1,000  pupils  are 
6266—00 27  417 
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enrolled.  Excellent  training  is  ffiven  in  the  literary  and  industrial 
branches.  The  boys  are  taught  the  several  trades,  and  they  work  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  dairy  and  bakery.  The  farm  and  dairy  are  con- 
ducted with  the  idea  of  production  for  the  school  needs  and  for  instruc- 
tion; but  instruction  is  also  obtained  by  means  of  the  "outing"  system, 
the  Indians  hiring  to  the  farmers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  where  dairying  and  truck  and  general  farming  are  in  their 
highest  development.  The  ** outing"  system,  the  practical  education 
for  the  Indian  Doy  and  girl,  originated  with  Major  Pratt,  of  the  Car- 
lisle School,  and  its  operation  has  been  so  successful  that  a  number  of 
other  schools  have  introduced  it  into  their  localities.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  growth  of  this  system  will  continue  until  every  school  in  the 
service  has  become  awakened  to  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  placing  of  Indian  children  in  good  Christian  homes,  where 
they  will  receive  the  individual  training  which  only  a  good  home  life 
cangive. 

Mistem  Cherokee^  North  Carolina. — ^These  Indians  own  land  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  their 
territory,  situated  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  has  an 
invigorating  climate,  tine  forests,  and  is  well  water^.  Farming  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent,  and  crops  of  corn,  grain,  and  garden  vegetables 
are  raised,  and  apples  and  peaches  are  plentiful.  The  necessity  for 
rotation  of  crops  and  fertilizing  is  felt  here,  and  there  is  much  land 
that  should  be  under  cultivation. 

These  Indians  receive  no  annuities  either  in  rations  or  clothing,  and 
are  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Cherokee  have  a  written  language, 
their  alphabet  containing  many  characters  borrowed  from  our  own. 
They  are  industrious  and  are  skillful  with  their  hands,  making  baskets 
and  pottery  and  doing  wood  carving.  If  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  articles  could  be  established  here,  much  good  would 
result,  as  the  country  has  an  abundance  of  water  and  material. 
Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  making  of  native  pottery;  the 
weaving  of  willow  baskets  and  the  manufacture  of  cane-seated  chairs 
could  also  be  made  a  source  of  profit. 

The  school  building  is  well  filled  with  bright  children,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  industrial  work,  especially  the  trades. 
The  need  of  another  day  school  is  greatly  felt,  m  order  that  the 
small  children  may  be  fitted  each  year  for  attendance  at  a  boarding 
school,  where  more  advanced  training  can  be  given  them. 

This  Indian  school  has  made  an  excellent  display  of  such  work  as  is 
done  by  the  pupils,  the  needlework  by  the  girls  being  exceptionally 
good. 

A  compulsorv  education  law  is  greatly  needed  here. 

Sank  and  Fox  school^  laioa. — ^Thjs  school  is  situated  1  mile  from 
Toledo,  Iowa.  Although  in  the  midst  of  civilization  for  many  years, 
these  Indians  have  made  little  use  of  their  oppoitunities  and  are  in 
almost  as  primitive  a  state  as  were  their  forefathers,  to  whose  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions  they  cling  with  tenacity.  This  is  one  of  the 
hardest  tribes  to  civilize.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to 
education,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  attendance  of  the  children 
is  obtained  for  the  excellent  school  building  which  the  Government 
has  erected  for  them.  Several  industrial  trades  are  taught,  and  the 
school  farm  of  70  acres  has  been  well  cultivated. 

There  is  no  agency  in  the  United  States  where  the  crying  need  of  a 
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compulsory  school  law  is  felt  more  keenly  than  at  this  place.  These 
Indians  have  withstood  the  teaching  of  conscientious  missionaries  and 
earnest  workers  under  the  Government,  and  are  in  nearlv  as  barbarous 
a  condition  as  they  were  a  century  ago.  Many  heads  of  families  refuse 
to  draw  their  annuities,  erroneously  thinking  that  by  this  course  they 
will  avoid  having  to  send  their  children  to  school,  thus  working  a 

freat  hardship  to  others  in  the  family  who  really  need  the  money  to 
eep  them  from  suffering. 

Tnese  Indians  are  surrounded  by  an  excellent  class  of  white  settlers, 
who  have  used  their  utmost  endeavors  for  many  years  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  tribe,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose.  The  missionaries 
who  have  labored  many  years  among  them  are  discouraged,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  only  a  law  compelling  attendance  at  the  school  which 
the  Government  has  recently  established  will  have  any  effect  upon 
them.  These  Indians  will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  compulsory  education. 

Urmpaw  Agency^  Ind.  T, — ^This  agency  has  under  its  supervision 
eight  tribes,  each  occupying  a  separate  reservation.  These  Indians 
are  practically  white,  they  oeing  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts.  All  own  fine 
tracts  of  land,  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

A  great  deal  of  earnest  work  is  being  done  by  the  missionaries  at 
this  agency,  and  with  considerable  success.  Fifteen  places  of  worship, 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  located  here. 

The  buildings  of  the  Seneca  or  Wyandot  school,  this  agency,  are 
beautifully  situated  and  in  good  repair.  The  literary  work  of  the 
school  is  satisfactory,  and  the  school  farm,  while  not  very  good  land, 
furnishes  grain  and  vegetables. 

At  the  Quapaw  school,  which  has  been  discontinued,  I  found  the 
buildings  old  and  needing  repairs.  The  water  supply  was  not  of  the 
best,  and  there  was  no  fire  protection  except  fire  buckets.  The  school 
farm  consisted  of  about  400  acres  of  good  land,  and  produced  a  variety 
of  vegetables,  besides  several  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  farming,  as  a  major- 
ity of  the  children  in  this  section  of  the  country  will  in  all  probability 
make  their  living  in  this  manner,  as  they  have  allotments  of  excellent 
land,  which  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  very  productive.  The  Indians 
on  this  reserve  are  not  fond  of  labor  and  would  mther  rent  their  land 
for  a  small  sum  of  money  than  to  till  the  soil  for  many  times  the 
amount.  If  they  could  have  the  love  and  dignity  of  lal>or  instilled 
into  them  and  be  induced  to  till  their  fine  tracts  of  land,  instead  of 
renting  their  farms  at  low  rentals  to  their  more  industrious  white 
neigh£)rs,  a  much  better  civilization  Would  be  engrafted  upon  them. 

Phf)en{x  srhof}/^  Arizona. — ^The  buildings  at  this  school  are  in  good 
condition  and  well  cared  for.  There  should  be  a  hospital  here  large 
enough  not  only  to  care  for  the  sick,  but  to  give  an  opportunity  as 
well  for  the  training  of  large  girls  for  nursing,  as  the  Indian  girls 
take  readily  to  this  oi'cupation  and  become  exceflent  nurses. 

The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  about  700,  but  the  capacity  of  the 
buildings  should  be  increased  to  at  least  1,000,  as  owing  to  the  density 
of  the  Indian  population  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  increasing  eager- 
ness of  the  Indian  youth  to  attend  school,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  maintain  a  school  of  this  size  at  Phoenix. 
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The  school  is  doing  much  toward  breaking  down  the  old  prejudices 
that  have  existed  against  Indian  education  and  Indian  labor  and  prov- 
ing the  fallacy  of  the  statement  that  education  for  Indians  is  valueless. 
A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  obtain  excellent  pi*actical  training 
by  means  of  the  '^outing"  system  during  the  summer,  and  the  civiliz- 
ing influences  received  by  contact  with  the  home  life  of  the  good  white 
families  of  Phoenix  can  not  be  overestimated. 

The  large  pupils  of  the  various  schools  scattered  throughout  Arizona 
can  receive  at  Phoenix  advanced  training,  both  literary  and  industrial, 
as  this  school  is  magnificently  equipped,  being  one  of  the  finest  schools 
in  the  service. 

Puna  Agency^  Ariz. — About  8,000  Indians  occupy  this  reservation — 
the  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa — and  there  is  enough  land  to  allow 
each  Indian  at  least  25  acres  for  cultivation.  The  Pima  are  self- 
supporting  by  means  of  agriculture.  They  live  in  one  and  two  room 
adobe  houses  and  have  some  steck,  and,  I  believe,  until  recently  have 
never  received  any  appropriation. 

A  new  brick  school  builaing  has  been  erected  and  the  water  and  sewer 
system  completed.  An  addition  to  the  girls'  dormitory  and  a  laundry 
will  be  constructed  this  summer.  The  present  water  supply  will  make 
it  possible  to  beautify  the  school  grounas  and  to  irrigate  a  small  vege- 
table garden.  The  capacity  of  the  Pima  school  is  225,  and  the  children 
are  well  fed,  well  clotned,  and  comfortably  quartered. 

On  the  Gila  Bend  Reservation,  in  Arizona,  are  680  Papago  Indians. 
The  Gila  Crossing  day  school  is  in  opemtion  here,  and  there  is  also  a 
day  school  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation. 

Hcu^kberry  day  sc}ux>l^  Arizojia. — ^This  is  one  of  the  best  da}'^  schools 
I  have  visited.  It  contains  two  rooms  and  has  an  attendance  of  about 
65  Hualapai  children.  The  literary  work  is  good,  but  there  are  few 
facilities  for  teaching  industries.  The  present  day-school  building  is 
poor,  but  the  new  boarding-school  buildmg,  for  which  ^0,000  has  l^en 
appropriated,  will  remedy  this  defect. 

The  Hualapai  children  are  bright  and  intelligent  and  seena  very  fond 
of  their  school  work.  They  are  remarkably  well  advanced  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  accounts. 
Most  of  the  children  live  within  a  short  distance  of  the  school,  and 
those  residing  at  a  distance  board  with  their  relative's,  who  live  in  lit- 
tle shanties  constructed  of  lumber,  in  most  instances  given  them  by 
the  agent.  I  visited  mekuy  of  these  houses,  which  were  verv  poor 
indeed.  Nearly  all  have  stoves,  but  the  Indians  persist  in  cooking  in 
a  primitive  manner  and  sleeping  in  blankets  on  the  ground.  The 
women  carry  their  children  in  uie  old-fashioned  way,  strapped  to  a 
board  and  hung  over  the  back,  and  they  dress  in  Indian  fashion,  wear- 
ing an  old  blanket  or  a  wrap  of  red  or  blue  calico  cloth. 

The  domestic  work  of  the  school  wa.s  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  as  the  old  Indians  live  near  the  school  building  they  are 
constantly  brought  in  touch  with  the  white  man's  way  of  livmg,  and  I 
noticed  some  crude  attempts  among  them  to  better  their  condition. 

Old  Tokespeta,  the  chief,  is  very  much  opposed  to  allowing  any  of 
the  children  to  go  away  to  school,  but  after  remaining  at  the  school 
for  some  time  I  was  enabled  to  have  a  talk  with  five  or  six  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  tribe,  who,  I  believe,  wiU  consent  to  allow  the  agent  to  take 
a  number  of  the  larger  children  to  the  Phoenix  school.  They  seem 
better  satisfied  to  have  their  children  attend  this  school  than  any  other, 
as  the  climate  is  similar  and  they  feel  they  can  more  easily  visit  their 
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children.  The  old  chiefs  also  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  new  building 
is  erected  all  children  of  school  age  shall  be  promptly  enrolled. 

The  Hualapai  Reservation  is  supposed  to  extend  over  an  area  about 
50  by  76  miles,  but,  unfortunately,  has  never  been  surveyed.  Most 
of  tnis  is  grazing  land  and  is  occupied  bv  stockmen,  who  are  trespass- 
ing, and  as  there  is  no  definite  boundary  line,  no  revenue  can  be 
derived  from  the  leasing  of  this  land.  As  soon  as  the  survey  is  com- 
pleted this  land  can,  no  doubt,  be  leased  for  a  considerable  sum,  and 
the  amount  accruing  in  this  way  would  make  the  500  Hualapais 
comfortable. 

Kingman  day  school^  Arizona, — I  consider  this,  also,  one  of  the 
best  day  schools.  There  were  in  attendance  45  of  as  bright  children 
as  1  have  met,  their  association  with  the  white  people  of  the  town 
having  much  to  do  with  their  advanced  condition.  Many  of  the  women 
do  work  for  the  town  residents,  and  the  men  do  considerable  garden- 
ing. The  portion  of  the  HutJapai  tribe  near  Kingman  is  making 
decided  progress.  The  work  carried  on  here  is  of  a  very  practical 
nature,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  children  who  attend  this  school 
any  length  of  time  will  become  useful  citizens. 

Ila^asfupai  day  achool, — ^These  Indians,  about  250  in  number,  are 
located  in  an  almost  inaccessible  canyon,  to  reach  which  requires  most 
arduous  and  difficult  climbing.  I  reached  Supai,  after  traveling  76 
miles  by  wagon  and  another  8  miles  on  horseback,  on  a  burro,  and 
on  foot,  it  being  impossible  to  ride  over  a  portion  of  the  trail. 

The  Havasupai  live  along  a  stream  called  Blue  Water,  and  have  about 
350  acres  of  land,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 
I  saw  about  twenty  gardens,  all  in  poor  condition,  as  the  Indians  have 
no  idea  of  irrigation.  They  plant  their  wheat  in  handfuls  in  little 
holes  and  their  corn  in  the  same  way.  These  Indians  farm  as  they  did 
hundreds  of  years  ago  and  live  in  as  primitive  a  condition  as  then. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  willows,  and  many  superstitions  still  remain, 
such  as  refusing  to  cultivate  the  land  of  deceased  Indians  for  three 
years. 

The  land  in  this  canyon  is  quite  fertile  and  can  easily  be  watered 
from  the  streams.  The  Indians  now  have  many  fruit  trees  loaded  with 
fruit,  but  as  the  trees  have  not  been  pruned  the  fruit  is  small  and  of 
poor  quality.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  can  be  raised  if  the 
Indians  are  made  to  irrigate  at  tne  proper  time.  Old  Manakaga,  chief 
of  the  Hava  Supais,  stated  to  me  that  he  would  try  to  cultivate  a  better 
crop  next  year,  and  specially  requested  that  plowshares  be  allowed 
them. 

The  Government  school  building  is  good,  and  about  65  children 
were  attending  this  day  school,  which  has  oeen  in  session  several  years. 
Literary  training  in  an  almost  inaccessible  canyon,  where  the  children 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  white  people,  and  who,  after  leaving  the 
schoolroom,  have  no  further  occasion  to  speak  the  English  language,  is 
of  little  value.  The  Havasupais,  who  are  cousins  to  the  Hualapais  and 
speak  their  language,  frequently  visit  them  at  Hackberry .  The  agent, 
who  has  lived  among  them  many  years  and  has  their  confidence,  can, 
I  believe,  induce  the  parents  of  these  children  to  allow  them  to  be 
placed  in  the  Hackberry  school  and  board  among  their  cousins,  and  I 
recommend  that  he  be  instructed  to  bring  as  many  of  the  children  as 
can  be  accommodated  this  year  from  Supai  Canyon  and  place  them  in 
the  Hackberry  school  when  completed. 
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Fort  Mohcme  school^  Airizcyfia. — ^The  schoolroom  work  here  is  satis- 
factory, but  on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  very  slow  progress 
can  be  made  in  educational  work.  The  larger  pupils  at  Mohave  should 
be  sent  to  the  Phoenix  Indian  school,  which  is  magnificently  equipped 
for  the  teaching  of  industries,  and  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  bet- 
ter work  of  all  kinds,  the  outing  system  being  especially  valuable  in 
the  training  of  these  Indians. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  165  and  the  average  attendance 
between  150  and  160.  A  compulsory  education  law  woiud  be  of  great 
benefit  here. 

The  Mohaves  are  good  workers,  all  of  the  work  of  the  deck  hands  on 
the  boat  which  carried  me  to  Fort  Mohave  being  performed  by  them. 
A  large  number  were  also  enraged  in  cutting  wood,  which  they  sell  to 
the  mine  owners,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  is  realized  in  this 
way. 

The  nonprogressive  Mohaves  are  quiet,  peaceable,  and  thoroughly 
honest,  but  are  loth  to  give  up  their  old  superstitions.  The  progress- 
ive Mohaves  have  comfortable  homes,  wear  civilized  dress,  and  many 
have  short  hair.  Thev  cremate  their  dead,  and  have  discarded  their 
"medicine  man,"  the  latter  being  quite  a  step  in  the  way  of  civiliza- 
tion.    Several  Indians  have  stores  on  the  reserve. 

Fort  Leims  school.  Colorado, — The  location  of  this  school  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  altituae,  though  high,  is  well  adapted  to  the  Indians  of 
this  locality.  The  princip^  occupation  of  the  Indians  surrounding 
this  school  is  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Cattle  raising  is  a  good 
industiy  to  teach  here,  as  the  Indian  boys  are  good  cattlemen  and 
readily  find  employment  on  the  stock  ranches  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school.  The  litei^ary  instruction  is  extremely  good,  and  all  of  the 
industrial  departments  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  best  and  most 
varied  instruction  in  ironwork  I  have  seen  was  given  at  this  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  blacksmith,  and  the  work  in  the  shoe  shop 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  the  Indian  boy  how  to  shoe  his  horse  and  mend  his 
wagon,  especially  in  this  Western  country,  where  the  majority  of  the 
homes  are  so  many  miles  from  a  town.  T  found  this  practical  instruc- 
tion receiving  careful  attention  at  this  school. 

The  exhibit  of  literary  and  industrial  work  prepared  by  this  school 
was  most  creditable  and  was  favorably  commented  upon.  The  general 
condition  of  the  Fort  Lewis  school  is  excellent,  and  the  children  are 
well  clothed  and  happy. 

Grand  Junction  school,,  Colorado, — ^This  school  is  situated  in  western 
Colorado,  in  the  midst  of  a  good  class  of  citizens,  who  are  veir  much 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  school.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
points  at  which  the  "outing"  svstem can  be  put  into  effect  with  advan- 
tage to  the  Indian  children.  Tlie  boys  earn  good  wages,  and  there  is 
a  steady  demand  for  their  services.  The  ^ins  are  also  well  paid,  and 
the  home  life  and  training  which  they  receive  in  the  family  is  of  many 
times  more  benefit  to  them  than  could  be  derived  from  a  number  of 
years  spent  at  a  school,  which  can  not  give  individual  training  in  house- 
hold economics.  The  literary  branch  of  the  work  is  excellent,  but  the 
facilities  for  industrial  instruction  are  limited. 

Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  taught,  and  the  school  has  a  herd  of 
superior  Holstein  cattle,  which  supplies  the  children  with  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  and  butter.     Cheese  making  can  be  carried  on  with  profit 
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There  are  about  130  acres  of  land,  which,  while  not  of  good  quality, 
containing  alkali,  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  a  number  of  fruit  trees  be  purchased  from  a  nursery 
in  the  vicinity,  as  considerable  small  fruit  can  be  raised. 

Hampton  tnstihUe^  Virginia. — This  institution  had  during  the  past 

{rear  136  Indian  pupils — 58  girls  and  78  boys.  Hampton  is  an  excel- 
ent  school  in  ever^  respect  and  is  magnificently  equipped  to  give  prac- 
tical instruction  in  industrial  and  literary  work.  "Learning  by  doing  " 
is  the  keynote  of  this  school,  and  every  principle  learned  in  the  class 
room  is  practically  applied.  Each  girl  in  the  academic  department  is 
instructed  in  agriculture,  woodwork,  sewing,  cooking,  and  dressmak- 
ing, and  no  gin  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  can  not  do  plain  cooking, 
laundry  work,  and  make  her  cTothes.  The  work  in  domestic  economy 
is  especially  fine  at  this  school. 

A  course  in  agriculture,  and  work  in  wood,  iron,  and  tin  is  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  boys  before  graduation.  All  useful  trades  are 
taught.  Agriculture,  including  dairying,  is  made  a  special  feature, 
thus  fitting  the  pupil  for  making  productive  the  land  which  the  Gov- 
ernment Ims  so  generously  ^iven  tne  Indian.  Hampton  graduates  are 
scattered  through  the  lana,  demonstrating  in  various  ways  what  a 

f practical  education  like  that  received  at  this  school  wiU  do  for  the 
ndian. 

Alhugruerque  school^  New  Mexico. — ^This  school  is  in  a  generally  sat- 
isfactory condition.  A  number  of  small  repairs  are  needed  on  the 
buildings,  but  these  are  being  looked  after  by  the  superintendent. 
The  school  buildings  are  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used,  and  a  commodious  cottage  was  under  process  of  construction. 
The  superintendent's  cottage  was  in  fairly  good  repair  and  would  be 
improved  by  an  addition.  The  children  are  well  clothed,  and  there 
were  no  sick  in  the  hospital.  I  believe  there  has  been  very  little  sick- 
ness there  during  the  year. 

The  Albuquerque  school  is  situated  in  a  temperate  climate,  has  good 
water,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  good  class  of  intelligent  citizens.  For 
those  desiring  higher  education  the  city  of  Albuquerque  offers  excep- 
tional advan^ges.  This  school  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  its 
condition  when  visited  last  year.  The  farm,  though  poor,  was  in  a 
much  better  state  of  cultivation  than  I  found  the  previous  year,  and 
the  stock  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  literaiy  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There  are  a  large  number  of  day 
schools  tributary  to  Albuquerque,  and  a  class  of  children  should  be 
systematically  graduated  from  the  day  schools  to  this  school  each  year. 

I  would  like  to  see  better  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  blacksmith- 
in^  and  ironwork  at  this  school.  The  harness  and  shoe  shops  were 
doing  satisfactory  work,  and  the  sewing  department  was  unusually 

ff oodT    I  found  in  this  department  three  or  four  times  as  many  girls 
earning  practical  work  in  mending  and  sewing  as  is  the  case  in  many 
other  schools. 

Santa  Fe  acJiool^  New  Mexico, — ^A  decided  improvement  is  notice- 
able in  the  industrial  features  of  this  school  over  those  of  last  year. 
The  carpenter  shop  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  larger  detail  of  boys  is 
receiving  instruction  in  this  branch  of  training.  The  blacksmith  shop 
is  doing  good  work,  as  are  also  the  shoemaEing,  harness,  and  tailor 
shops.  Practical  instruction  is  also  given  by  the  farmer,  and  if  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  could  be  had  at  tnis  school  considerable 
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work  could  be  done  aloiig  a^icultural  lines.  The  teaching  of  irriga- 
tion is  very  important  in  this  section,  as  in  order  to  raise  anything  in 
the  pueblos  in  the  vicinity  the  land  must  be  irrigated. 

I  found  the  general  condition  of  the  school  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
the  children  well  clothed,  bright,  and  happy. 

The  number  of  day  schools  that  are  now  placed  in  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  this  school  make  it  possible  for  the  Indian  school  at 
Santa  Fe  to  receive  each  year  a  large  number  of  students  who  are 
advanced  beyond  the  primary  grade. 

Hdskdl  Instit^ite^  Kansas. — Haskell  Institute,  located  2  miles  south 
of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  is  attended  by  nearly  600  pupils.  The  buildings 
are  excellent  and  the  climate  healthful.  The  farm,  consisting  of  650 
acres,  a  mrt  of  which  is  productive,  is  under  the  care  of  a  practical 
farmer.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  literary  branches,  farming,  domestic 
science,  and  manual  training.  This  excellent  school  has  a  normal 
department,  and  a  commercial  department  where  stenography  and 
typewriting  are  taught. 

Chilocco  school^  OMahoma. — ^This  school  is  situated  6  miles  from 
Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  is  favorably  located,  and  has  a  capacity  of  about 
400.  The  pupils  are  instinicted  in  literary  and  industrial  work.  Chi- 
locco school  owns  a  farm  consisting  of  8,640  acres,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  tmct  of  land  in  the  service.  This  could  easily 
be  made  the  greatest  agricultural  school  in  the  service,  as  the  climate 
is  favorable  to  the  raising  of  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

ifamhe  and  Tseuque  pueblos^  Neio  Mexico. — Two  good  day  schools 
are  located  at  these  pueblos,  which  are  18  miles  from  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

Ferris  school^  California. — ^The  general  condition  of  this  school,  so 
far  as  buildings,  management,  and  supervision  are  concerned,  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  literary  work  is  good,  and  the  children  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  unusually  pleasant  and  homelike  atmosphere.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  industrial  work,  but  the  facilities  are  limited.  On 
account  of  the  lack  of  water,  farming  and  gardening  can  be  carried 
on  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  Indian  appropriation  contains  the 
foUowing: 

For  the  establishment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  an 
Indian  school  at  or  near  Riverside,  California:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  site  can  be 
obtained  there  for  a  reasonable  sum,  to  be  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes  necessary  to  establish  a  complete 
school  plant  upon  the  new  site. 

Carson  school^  Nei^ada. — This  school  is  situated  on  an  excellent  site 
amid  healthful  surroundings.  The  school  buildings  are  fairly  good, 
but  there  is  a  lack  of  buildings  for  the  teaching  of  industrial  trades. 
Besides  the  literary  course,  general  housekeeping,  sewing,  laundry 
work,  and  cooking  are  practically  taught.  Tne  farm,  consisting  of 
270  acres,  of  which  80  are  tillable,  is  sandy  and  poor,  requiring  fre- 
quent fertilization,  and  the  lack  of  water  seriously  interferes  with  the 
teaching  of  farming  and  gardening. 

Klamath  Agtmcy.,  Orea. — ^This  agency,  85  miles  from  the  railroad, 
contains  two  boarding  schools,  the  Klamath  school  being  at  the  agency, 
and  the  Yainax  school  40  miles  distant.  Both  of  these  schools  are 
reached  by  wagon  after  an  arduous  drive  over  the  mountains.  At 
each  school  is  a  force  of  faithful  Christian  teachers. 
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Salem  school^  Oregon. — ^This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
schools  in  the  West.  The  natural  surroundings,  together  with  the 
many  fine  buildings,  make  this  one  of  the  most  beautifully  located 
schools  in  the  service.  The  course  of  study  outlines  advanced  work 
in  all  that  pertains  to  general  knowledge  sufficient  to  prepare  pupils 
for  the  everyday  walks  of  life.  Wagon  making,  blacksmitning,  paint- 
ing, harness  and  shoe  making,  carpentering,  engineering,  gardening, 
stock  raising,  and  farming  are  taught  in  a  practical  manner.  This 
school  has  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  service. 

SUetz  school^  Oregon, — ^Th6  iSletz  school  is  situated  9  miles  from  the 
railroad.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  quite  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, most  of  them  being  self-supporting  and  taking  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  facilities  for  teaching  the  trades 
are  very  limited  indeed.  Farming  and  gardening  are  extensively 
carried  on,  as  the  soil  is  productive. 

Warm  Springs  Agency.,  Oreg. — This  agency  is  reached  after  travel- 
ing 75  miles  by  wagon.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful,  and 
the  land  along  the  water  courses  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  stock  rais- 
ing and  farming.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  industrious  and 
anxious  to  secure  pood  homes,  but  are  lacking  in  economy  and  the 
proper  care  of  their  households.  A  nunxber  of  churches  fiave  been 
established  here,  and  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries  have  been 
most  valuable  in  maintaining  order  and  morality  and  in  encouraging 
industry. 

Puyallup  school^  Washington. — ^These  Indians  are  fairly  well  civilized 
and  own  excellent  tracts  of  land.  The  literary  work  was  unusually 
good,  but  the  facilities  for  industrial  teaching  were  poor.  Several 
churches  have  been  erected  near  the  school  and  are  doing  good  work. 

At  all  of  the  schools  visited  the  morals  of  the  children  are  carefully 
looked  after,  and  a  happy  Christian  influence  pervades  the  atmosphere. 

Statements  in  detail  concerning  the  condition,  requirements,  and 
defects  of  the  various  schools  visited  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

CX)MPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

As  heretofore  advocated,  a  general  compulsory  law  for  the  Indian 
schools  should  be  enacted  at  once  and  stringently  enforced.  The  num- 
ber of  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States  is  between 
35,000  and  40,000,  the  average  attendance  being  21,568.  But  it  in  not 
obligatory  upon  the  father  or  mother  of  the  child  to  send  the  little  one 
to  school,  and  if  the  parents  so  will,  the  child  need  never  attend.  Of 
the  thousands  of  Indian  children  of  school  age,  many  will  not  attend, 
and  many  more  are  not  required  to  do  so,  and  it  is  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  that  the  proposed  measure  is  urged. 

Civilization  only  comes  to  a  people  by  the  slow  process  of  educa- 
tion, and  unless  we  educate  ana  civilize  the  majority  of  the  children 
the  downpuU  of  the  ignorant  will  be  greater  tnan  the  uplift  of  the 
educated.  The  Government  is  endeavoring  to  educate  the  Indian  for 
independence  and  citizenship,  and  to  confer  this  boon  upon  a  people 
without  first  requiring  their  education  is  the  greatest  unwisdom.  It 
is  necessarv  for  the  protection  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  that  the 
youth  of  tne  country — white,  red,  and  black — l)e  educated,  for  upon 
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the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  depends  the  stabilit}'  of  the 
Government. 

With  education  will  come  morality,  cleanliness,  self-respect,  indus- 
try, and,  above  all,  a  Christianized  humanity,  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  world's  progress  and  well  being. 

If  we  womd  be  successful  in  our  work,  the  Indian  child  must  be 
placed  in  school  before  the  habits  of  barbarous  life  have  become  fixed, 
and  there  he  must  be  kept  until  contact  with  our  life  has  taught  him  to 
abandon  his  savage  ways  and  walk  in  the  path  of  Christian  civilization. 

Instead  of  roaming  with  parents,  riding  wild  ponies,  sitting  by  rail- 
road stations — favorite  places  of  amusements — learning  the  white  man^s 
vices  around  saloons,  etc.,  the  children,  if  in  school,  would  have  the 
example  of  right  living  in  present  and  past  histor}^  daily  set  before 
them,  and  would  be  taught  to  look  upward  for  their  ideals,  to  have  a 
right  appreciation  of  life,  and  respect  and  o}>edience  for  constitutional 
authority. 

When  superintendents  of  public  schools  feel  that  "in  order  to  raise 
the  literate,  social,  and  moral  standing  of  our  community,  children 
should  be  placed  under  such  control  and  have  their  time  so  thoroughly 
occupied  with  the  acquiring  of  an  honest  ti'ade  or  industry  that  a  radi- 
cal change  may  be  effected  m  their  natures,  and  that  they  may  reenter 
the  community  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  with 
a  due  regard  for  law  and  order,  and  equipped  to  be  self-respecting, 
honest,  law-abiding  men  and  women,  instead  of  incorrigibles  consigned 
to  an  inglorious  end,"  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  that  a  compul- 
sory law  should  l>e  enacted  for  the  Indian. 

No  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  for  the 
Indian  need  be  advanced  than  the  conditions  existing  at  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  Agency  in  Iowa.  Five  miles  from  the  reservation  proper  the 
Government  has  erected  an  excellent  building,  well  equipped  for 
between  75  and  100  pupils.  Last  year  the  average  attendance  was 
only  30.  Although  in  the  heart  of  civilization  for  man}-  years,  these 
IncUans  have  made  little  use  of  their  opportunities  and  are  in  almost 
as  primitive  a  state  as  were  their  forefathers,  to  whose  traditions  and 
superstitions  they  cling  with  tenacity.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  of 
this  reservation  nave  been  and  still  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion and  civilization  of  their  children.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  agent  and  superintendent  have  made  vigorous  efforts  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  to  overcome  this  prejudice  against  the  school,  but  few 
pupils  have  been  enrolled,  and  owing  to  a  recent  decision  that  parental 
permission  is  necessary  in  order  to  place  children  in  school,  a  condition 
of  affairs  exists  here  that  is  startling.  United  States  Indian  Inspector 
McLaughlin,  whose  experience  among  the  tribes  is  well  known,  states 
that  these  Indians  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  barbarism,  and  that 
nothing  but  force  will  induce  them  to  peiinit  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated and  adopt  the  ways  of  civilization. 

When  I  visited  this  agency  in  March  last  I  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  camps  in  companv  with  the  agent  and  superintendent,  who  were 
endeavoring  to  pei*sua(Ie  the  parents  by  every  known  means  to  allow 
their  children  to  return  to  school.  A  number  of  the  Indians  stubbornly 
refused  to  allow  this,  while  some  insisted  that  if  they  did  permit  their 
children  to  be  put  in  school  they  should  be  sent  home  to  tneir  parents 
every  Saturday  and  allowed  to  remain  until  Sunday  night.  The 
weather  at  this  time  was  extremely  cold,  several  inches  of  snow  cov- 
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erine  the  ground.  This  returning  to  the  camp  over  Saturday  and 
Sunaay  would  result  in  a  great  deal  of  sickness,  as  the  children,  after 
sleeping  in  the  steam-heated  school  building,  would,  upon  their  return, 
be  compelled  to  lie  like  animals  in  a  pen  called  a  wickiup,  which  was 
the  most  disgustingly  filthy  place  1  ever  saw. 

After  long  discussions,  .sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  dirty  hut  where 
the  smoke  was  blinding,  with  Chief  Fushetonequa  and  six  of  the  coun- 
cil, all  old  men  and  by  far  the  best  type  in  the  village,  I  am  convinced 
that  force  is  the  only  method  to  be  pursued  in  oraer  to  uplift  these 
people.  The  superintendent,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
witn  Indians,  states  that  he  never  saw  a  more  degraded  set  than  these 
Sauk  and  Fox. 

After  close  inspection  of  the  primitive  customs  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
tribe,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  conditions  existing  on  this  reservation 
are  not  approached  at  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  nowhere  else 
have  the  efi'oi'ts  of  the  Indian  OflBce  been  met  with  such  utter  repulse 
and  absolute  barrenness  of  results,  so  far  as  education  and  civilization 
are  concerned. 

At  a  number  of  other  reservations  conditions  similar,  though  not 
quite  so  degrading,  obtain,  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  if  the  Indian 
will  not  accept  the  opportunities  for  elevation  and  civilization  so  gen- 
erously offered  him,  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  should  be  evoked  and 
the  pupil  forced  to  receive  an  education  whether  his  parents  will  it  or 
not. 

If  compulsory  education  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  white  child, 
with  thousands  of  years  of  civilization  behind  him,  all  the  more  should 
it  be  for  the  Indian,  who,  as  a  civilized  being,  is  just  in  his  infancy. 

THE   INDIAN   WHO  HAS   ATTENDED  SCHOOL. 

Another  year  has  passed  and  what  has  been  said  heretofore  con- 
cerning "returned  students"  is  still  applicable,  viz,  that  while  a  few 
may  fall  by  the  wayside,  as  is  the  case  with  the  white  race,  the  majority, 
upon  leaving  school,  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  and  become 
self-supporting  men  and  women.  As  was  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1898,  76  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who 
attend  school  were  classed  as  excellent,  poor,  or  medium,  and  but  24 
per  cent  as  bad  or  worthless.  This  speaks  volumes  for  a  system  of 
education  which  can,  in  so  short  a  time,  develop  from  an  uncivilized 
race  76  per  cent  of  men  and  women  capable  of  taking  their  places  in 
the  body  politic  of  this  Republic. 

It  has  been  stated  that  material  progress  can  not  go  beyond  certain 
limits  in  one  generation,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  work  of 
educating  the  Indian  has  extended  barely  through  one  generation,  the 
good  that  has  resulted  can  hardly  be  stated.  Many  returned  students 
have  comfortable  two-room  houses,  a  few  head  of  cattle,  and  are  becom- 
ing thrifty  settlers.  From  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  have  come  successful  business  men  and 
women  and  skilled  mechanics,  all  exerting  a  far-reaching  influence  in 
the  reservation,  camps,  and  pueblo  homes,  or  wherever  they  have 
taken  up  their  abode,  and  demonstrating  to  the  world  what  a  practical 
Christian  education,  such  as  is  received  at  the  Indian  schools,  will  do 
toward  uplifting  a  race. 
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Superintendent  Peairs,  of  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  who  recently 
visited  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  has  the  following  to 
say  of  returned  students  in  this  section  of  the  country: 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  an  exceedingly  interesting  people,  and  had  I  time  it  would 
be  interesting  to  tell  about  their  pueblos  or  villa^,  customs,  etc.  While  I  can  not 
do  that,  I  mi^  speak  of  our  visit  to  Laguna,  N.  Mes. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  pueblos.  At  the  home  of  the  governor  we  found  here 
a  great  many  returned  stuaents,  most  of  whom  had  been  at  Carlisle.  One  of  these 
is  lieutenant-governor. 

Another  young  man  married  a  returned  student,  also  from  Carlisle,  and  the  two, 
by  working  hard  for  a  good  many  years,  have  built  the  best  home  in  Laguna.  The 
husband  has  a  store  (which,  I  am  told,  he  will  not  under  any  circumstances  open  on 
Sunday)  and  the  wife  has  a  house  of  which  any  lady  might  well  be  proud,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept  is  concerned. 

We  went  into  the  house,  as  we  did  into  many  others,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
returned  student's  home  and  the  uneducated  woman's  house  was  very  marked.  The 
door  and  window  frames  of  the  student's  home  were  painted,  while  the  others  were 
not.  In  this  particular  house  there  were  board  floors,  well  carpeted  with  Brussels 
in  one  room.  There  were  white  bedsteads  with  clean  white  bedspreads  on  them;  in 
fact  everything  was  in  perfect  order,  and  these  full-blooded  Pueblo  Indians  living 
right  in  tne  midst  of  the  con8er>'ative  uneducated  old  Pueblos. 

Another  returned  student  had  for  six  years  been  employed  by  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Patniic  Railroad  to  take  charge  of  the  coal  chutes  at  Laguna.  He  did  his  work  so 
well  that  just  a  few  days  before  we  visited  the  village  the  railroad  company  had  con- 
tracted with  the  young  man  to  take  charge  of  all  coal  chutes  between  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  and  Winslow,  Ariz.  He  had  hired  other  Pueblo  boys,  and  i.**  now  doing 
the  work  satisfactorily  and  making  from  $S0  to  $100  per  month  clear. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  returned  students  doing*well  for  themselves  and 
for  their  people,  even  under  such  adverse  conditions  as  exist  in  New  Mexico.  These 
are  just  a  few  observed  and  remembered  from  one  day's  visit  auiong  the  Pueblos, 
How  much  better  might  these  young  people  do  under  favorable  conditions? 

From  the  Southern  Workman,  Hampton,  Va.,  March,  1900,  the 
following  clippings,  under  the  heading,  '^  Farmers  among  returned 
Indians,"  are  taken: 

Frank  Bazhaw  (Potawatomi),  a  graduate  of  1893,  has  a  farm  of  70  acres  of  good 
land  under  cultivation  at  Econtuchka,  Okla.  Last  fall,  after  storing  his  harvest,  he 
occupied  himself  in  purchasing  corn  for  neighboring  cattlemen.  In  November  and 
December  he  bought  and  weighed  180,000  bushels. 

Our  first  Indian  graduates  were  of  the  class  of  1882.  Amon^  them  was  John 
Downing,  from  Indian  Territory.  His  home  is  on  the  Wichita  River,  in  Oklahoma, 
where  he  has  an  excellent  farm,  with  fruit  tree.**  and  well-tilled  fields,  some  prom- 
ising horses,  and  400  cattle. 

George  Ramsey  came  to  Hampton  without  previous  e<lucation  in  1884.  Four  years 
later  he  returned  to  the  Omaha  Reservation.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says:  When  I 
was  at  Hampton  I  did  not  learn  some  things,  but  now  I  know  how  hard  it  is  not  to 
know.  The  white  people  push  us  hard,  and  now  I  wish  I  knew  the  things  I  didn't 
know  in  those  days.  I  am  fanning.  We  try  to  keep  stock  like  the  white  men;  we 
try  to  keep  them  in  bams,  and  we  try  to  live  the  white  man's  ways. 

Examples  similar  to  the  above  could  be  multiplied,  but  these  suflB- 
ciently  show  what  is  becoming  of  the  majority  of  the  Indians  who 
have  attended  school. 

Further,  concerning  the  Question  of  returned  students,  L quote  from 
the  annual  report  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia: 

There  have  been  many  cheering  items  of  news  from  returned  students.  A  signifi- 
cant incident  of  the  exercises  of  Indian  citizenship  day  was  the  response  made  by 
the  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  a  request  that  all  should  stand  who  before  entering 
Hampton  had  been  taught  by  former  students,  or  who  had  come  directly  through 
their  influence.  More  than  half  of  the  girls  and  a  large  number  of  the  boys  rose  to 
their  feet.  Gratifying  testimony  was  thus  borne  to  the  fact  that  our  returned  stu- 
dents are  putting  their  influence  on  the  side  of  education  and  that  they  retain  their 
love  and  loyalty  to  Hampton. 
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During  the  past  twenty-two  years  774  Indians  have  returned  to  their  homes  from 
Hampton.  Seventy  of  these  have  been  graduates;  572  of  them  are  living,  and  those 
who  nave  been  at  home  over  a  year  are  graded  as  follows: 

Excellent 130 

Good 280 

Fair 99 

Poor 28 

Bad 8 

545 

In  consideration  of  the  temptations  of  reservation  life  and  the  lack  ot  early  oppor- 
tunities these  young  people  have  had,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  this  record  is  a  hopeful 
one. 

TRANSFER  OF   PUPILS. 

1  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  for  a  more  rational  and 
•svsterap,tic  method  of  titmsferring  pupils.  Every  day-school  teacher 
should  be  required  each  year  to  make  a  list  of  those  children  who  have 
completed  the  day-school  course,  and  strong  efforts  should  be  put 
fortn  to  induce  the  parents  to  allow  the  transfer  of  these  selected  chil- 
dren to  the  most  convenient  reservation  hoarding  school.  After  spend- 
ing three  or  four  years  at  the  reservation  school  and  having  derived 
all  the  benefits  there  to  be  obtained,  the  superintendent  should  prepare 
a  list  of  those  pupils  whose  condition  and  caoacity  in  his  judgment 
seem  to  warrant  further  training,  and  these  cnildren  should  be  pro- 
moted to  a  nonreservation  school.  The  non reservation  school  selected 
should  be  one  in  a  location  where  the  climate  is  reasonably  similar  to 
that  which  the  transferred  pupils  are  leaving,  or,  at  least,  one  that 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  them. 

The  custom  heretofore  practiced  by  the  nonreservation  schools  of 
sending,  during  the  sunmaer  term,  agents  to  the  various  reservations  for 
the  sake  of  securing  pupils  has  many  obvious  evils  and  demoralizing 
tendencies,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  a  moment  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  various  superintendents  to 
make  a  good  showing,  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  the  work  before  him 
is  often  entirely  overlooked.  In  consequence,  at  manv  schools  the 
pupils  at  the  be^nning  of  the  term  present  a  motley  collection,  vary- 
ing from  the  kmdergarten  to  the  highest  grades  and  utterl}'  without 
classification.  This  should  not  be.  Nonreservation  schools  are  not 
intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  and  lower  grades. 
Children  in  such  grades  should  be  kept  in  the  day  schools,  or  at  least 
in  the  reservation  schools,  until  they  arc  of  an  age  to  partake  of  the 
advantages  of  a  nonreservation  school.  In  this  way  much  of  the  edu- 
cating power  of  the  nonreser\'ation  schools  is  used  in  doing  the  work 
which  properly  belongs  to  and  should  he  dor.e  by  the  schools  of  lower 
grade. 

Another  evil  growing  out  of  this  practice  is  the  taking  to  nonreser 
vation  schools  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  already  been  to 
another  school  of  similar  character  and  who  are  well  able  to  support 
themselves  and  to  help  their  less  fortunate  kinsmen. 

B}'^  following  the  system  suggested  these  evils  will  be  removed  and 
organization  will  take  the  place  of  confusion.  The  reservation  and 
nonreservation  schools  will  oe  tilled  automatically  by  pupils  advanced 
from  the  day  schools,  iust  as  our  high  schools  are  tilled  with  recruits 
from  the  grammar  grades,  and  a  large  amount  of  rivalry  and  unneces- 
sary effort  and  expense  will  be  avoided.     Moreover,  it  will  enable  each 
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school  superintendent  to  make,  before  the  expiration  of  each  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  students  to  be  enrolled 
for  the  coming  year.  Through  it,  also,  the  children  can  be  more  care- 
fully and  exactly  graded,  and  each  class  will  be  enabled  to  work  more 
as  a  unit  and  in  consequence  make  more  steady  and  rapid  progress  at 
a  much  less  expense  of  time,  labor,  and  money. 

THE  OUTING  SYSTEM. 

1  respectfully  reconmiend  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  out  into  effect 
in  every  nonreservation  school  in  the  United  States  the  Carlisle  outing 
system,  as  introduced  and  successfully  carried  on  by  Major  Pratt. 
Following  the  maxim  that  '*  contact  with  civilization  civilizes,"  Indian 
boys  and  girls  hire  out  to  ^ood  white  families  during  a  portion  of  the 
scnool  year.  Besides  acquiring  a  command  of  the  English  language, 
a  knowledge  of  business,  and  seeing  the  pi*actical  application  of  every 
principle  learned  in  the  class  room,  they  are  brought  under  intelligent 
Christian  influence,  where' daily  they  come  in  contact  with  high  iaeals 
and  examples  of  right  living.  Though  but  a  small  number  be  put  out 
as  a  beginning,  their  going  will  open  the  way  for  the  placing  of  others, 
and  this  contact  with  good  white  civilization  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  them. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  Pennsylvania,  says  that  Indians  are  app<5aling  to  us  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  lift  them  from  their  low  estate  to  a  higher  plane  of 
living  and  intelligence. 

To  this  appeal  our  Government  has  responded  in  a  liberal  manner,  prompted  by 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  self-protection,  realizing  that  a  dependent  population 
must  ever  be  a  burden,  and  that  to  educate  to  self-support  and  citizenship  the  depenci- 
ent  Indian  is  not  only  justice  but  good  policy  to  the  State.  With  thin  end  in  view 
there  have  been  put  in  operation  agencies,  many  and  various,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  desired  object,  among  them  that  system  of  training  which  now  stands 
at  the  front  known  as  the  "Carlisle  outing  system,"  than  which  there  existf^,  in 
my  judgment,  no  other  civdlizin^  agencv  so  potent  in  iU'  resulti*  and  p)H8ibilitie8. 
By  this  system  is  meant  that  policy  of  the  Carlisle  school  which  requires  that  its 
students  shall  spend  a  peritxi  of  one  or  more  years  of  their  school  life  away  from  the 
school  in  selected  white  families,  under  the  supervision  of  the  st^hool,  receiving  cur- 
rent wages  for  their  services,  and  attending  a  public  school  four  months  or  more  dur- 
ing the  winter,  thus  gaining  experience  in  practical  self-support  and  an  induction 
into  civilized  family  life  not  otherwise  attainable. 

What  does  this  do  for  the  Indian  boy  or  girl?  It  gives  a  command  of  the  English 
language,  a  knowledge  of  family  life,  of  business  methods,  of  farming,  machinery, 
and  stock,  and  above  all  the  consciousness  of  ability  to  make  a  liviuj^  in  any  civilizea 
community;  of  not  being  a  dei)endent,  but  a  valued  member  of  society,  and  a  factor 
in  the  labor  market.  In  short,  it  gives  the  three  essentials  of  the  education  needed — 
the  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  skill  to  labor,  and  the  "courage  of  civilization." 

CHARACTER  BUILDING. 

The  problem  of  Indian  civilization  moves  toward  solution.  Most 
transformations  are  gradual,  and  the  principles  deep  in  human  nature 
underlie  them.  While  we  who  immediately  supervise  the  schools  realize 
the  magnitude  of  our  work,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  whole  burden  rests 
upon  us.  The  gradual  freeing  of  the  Indian  from  the  reservation 
system  is  throwing  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  on  him,  and, 
as  another  has  stated,  what  he  "most  needs  is  not  so  much  a  protector 
as  a  friend.'^  To  meet  this  want  all  persons  whom  official  or  Uhristian 
duty  has  placed  in  touch  with  him  must  bear  a  part 
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Our  moral  work  within  the  educational  is  one  of  tremendous  import. 
Our  hope  is  in  education  based  on  character  and  carried  along  indus- 
trial lines.  All  knowledge  is  in  a  sense  God's  word,  whose  "  entrance 
giveth  light."  The  rising  generation  of  Indians  is  in  our  hands  to  be 
helped  toward  the  larger  life  which  the  age  has  prepared  for  us  all. 
To  this  end  we  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  bv  insti- 
tuting such  measures  as  will  increase  the  moral  purpose  and  the  edu- 
cational tact  of  the  school  force.  We  are  aiming  at  the  unification  of 
the  Indian  school  system  in  all  that  tends  to  the  formation  of  self- 
supporting,  God-fearing  Indian  men  and  women. 

Tne  new  movements  that  are  calling  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  systems  of  every  nation  are  aiding  us.  We  find  that  there  is 
no  principle  within  these  movements  that,  under  modification,  does  not 
apmy  to  our  work. 

Technical  skill,  which  is  found  to  be  so  great  a  factor  in  education, 
predisposing  to  *'*'  truthfulness  of  speech  by  the  truthfulness  of  work," 
IS  a  means  we  employ.  We  believe  we  can  instill  the  "property  sense" 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  labor  at  the  same  time;  that  we 
are  giving  the  pupils  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
work  required  m  everyday  life. 

There  is  a  responsiveness  to  ethical  training  in  the  Indian's  soul  as 
well  as  in  the  white  man's,  and  when  we  have  taught  the  Indian  the 
speech  of  civilization  and  the  crafts  required  by  his  environment  he 
may  safely  pass  from  our  hands  to  the  saving  power  of  self-support. 

The  Inaians  themselves  are  now  helping  us.  They  are  coming  from 
our  schools  to  give  us  in  refined  language  in  our  teacher's  institutes 
suggestions  of  what  will  best  subserve  the  welfare  of  their  people. 
The  educational  elements  of  their  schools  have  so  entered  the  nber  of 
their  being  that  they  naturally  take  their  place  beside  us  and  say, 
"We  are  a  unit  with  you  in  this  great  work."  The  missionary  spirit 
is  there,  and  with  them  effort  ''begins  at  home." 

Thus  the  moral  growth  of  the  Indian  has  even  now  reached  the 
stage  when  its  results  are  of  practical  utility,  and  as  all  races  have 
been  saved,  not  so  much  "from  error  as  through  error,"  we  look  for- 
ward not  so  much  to  an  "extinct  race,"  as  has  been  predicted,  but  to 
a  race  into  which  the  national  life  will  have  so  entered  tnat  the  engrafted 
branch  and  the  vine  are  one. 

PRACTICAL   EDUCATION,  OR  LEARNING   HOW  TO  LIVE. 

The  overshadowing  importance  of  industrial  training  in  our  work 
of  Indian  education  becomes  more  clearly  recognized  as  time  passes. 
The  theory  of  cramming  the  Indian  chila  with  mere  book  knowledge 
has  been  and  for  generations  will  be  a  failure,  and  that  fact  is  being 
brought  home  every  day  to  the  workers  in  the  cause  of  Indian  regen- 
eration. It  Ls  necessary  for  the  child  to  read  and  write,  since,  in  these 
days,  no  life  can  be  intelligently  lived  without  these  rudiments.     A 

Eractical  knowledge  of  numbers  as  they  relate  to  his  daily  work  will 
e  most  helpful;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  spend  years  over  subjects  for 
which  he  will  have  no  use  in  later  life  and  for  which  he  has  but  little 
taste  now,  when  the  time  could  be  more  wisely  employed  in  acquiring 
skill  in  the  industrial  arts,  which  will  also  ti'ain  the  judgment,  will 
power,  and  all  that  combines  to  make  up  strength  of  character. 
The  Indian  must  be  brought  to  a  point  where  he  will  feel  the  work 
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spirit  and  become  self-supporting,  where  he  will  have  the  ambition  to 
support  his  family  and  not  look  to  the  Government  for  help.  This 
point  will  be  reached  only  through  patient  application  and  faithful 
work  along  industrial  lines. 

A  civilization  without  the  elements  of  labor  in  it  rests  on  a  founda- 
tion of  sand.  Labor  is  the  basis  of  all  lastingcivilization  and  the  most 
potent  influence  for  good  in  the  world.  Whenever  any  race,  of  its 
own  volition,  begins  to  labor  its  future  is  assured.  Even  under  a  sys- 
tem of  slavery  labor  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  the  elevation  of 
barbarous  luces.  Hence,  when  once  we  have  succeeded  in  training 
the  Indian  to  the  point  wnere  he  will  earn  his  own  living  by  daily  tou 
in  civilized  pursuits,  the  battle  for  Indian  civilization  will  have  been 
won.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  be  able  to  see  the  successful 
conclusion  of  our  work.  The  best  and,  in  fact,  the  only  rational  edu- 
cation for  the  country's  aborigines  is  that  which  inspires  them  to 
become  producers  instead  of  remaining  consumers.  Herein  lies  the 
secret  to  success.  The  problem  now  before  us  is  the  selection  of  the 
best  method  for  transforming  the  Indian  from  an  idler  into  a  worker; 
from  a  consumer  into  a  producer.  One  of  the  means  to  be  employed 
is  industrial  training  in  our  Government  schools.  Among  others, 
the  '* outing"  system,  on  which  I  have  already  touched,  and  the  colo- 
nizing plan  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Seger,  stand  out  prominently. 

Allindustrial  education  for  boys  may  be  placed  under  two  heads, 
agriculture  and  the  trades.  The  industrial  teacher  at  every  Indian 
school  should  be  a  man  who  will  studv  the  peculiarities,  agricultural 
and  climatic,  of  the  reservation  on  which  tne  pupils  live  and  teach 
them  the  methods  of  husbandry  adapted  to  their  locality,  and  the  kind 
of  vegetables,  cereals,  and  fruits  suited  to  them.  To  make  the  boy  a 
successful  farmer,  we  must  teach  him  not  alone  the  cultivation  of 
crops,  but  also  the  care  of  stock,  the  raising  of  fruit,  dairying,  the 
elements  of  carpentry  and  blacksmithing,  and  labor  of  a  general 
character.  The  successful  managing  and  conducting  of  a  farm  for  a 
few  years  will  do  more  to  civilize  the  Indian  than  fill  the  other  influ- 
ences that  might  under  any  circumstances  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him. 

Mi's.  Lida  W.  Quimby,  field  matron  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
says: 

We  need  farmers  not  too  **  high  bred ''  to  handle  a  hoe,  not  too  stupid  to  practically 
demonstrate  the  theories  of  farming,  stock  raising,  fruit  culture,  etc. — things  for 
which  the  pupils  will  find  use  as  soon  as  they  leave  school.  To  harness  a  horse,  to 
prune  a  tree,  to  kill  a  pig  and  prepare  it  for  market,  will  help  far  more  in  the  battle  of 
life  that  must  l)e  fought  To  play  the  piano  is — what?  After  school  days  are  over, 
how  many  will  ever  again  finger  the  keys?  Will  the  vain  regrets,  the  unsatisfied 
ambition,  make  the  poor  little  home  brighter,  think  you?  Then  let  every  friend  of 
Indian  education  uige,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  industrial  training  be  forced 
to  the  front  rank. 

The  best  and  most  practical  trades  for  the  Indian  youth  are  black- 
smithing,  carpentry,  and  work  in  leather.  These  should  be  taught  at 
all  nonreservation  schools,  and  such  of  them  at  the  reservation  and  day 
schools  as  may  be  suited  to  the  particular  locality,  at  least  to  such  an 
extent  that  t&e  Indian  boy  may  be  enabled  to  mend  his  wagon,  shoe 
his  horse,  build  his  house,  etc. 

For  the  girls  the  main  branches  to  be  taught  are  cooking,  sewing, 
and  general  housekeeping,  including  laundry  work  and  nursing. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  teaching  these  branches 
to  everjr  Indian  girl.  If  anything,  it  is  of  more  importance  than 
industrial  education  for  the  boys.  Through  the  girls  in  the  schools  is 
almost  our  only  way  of  reaching  the  home,  and  as  they  are  to  be  the 
future  wives  and  mothers,  the  fate  of  coming  generations  will  be,  in  a 
large  measure,  in  their  keeping.  Therefore,  the  opportunity  of  train- 
ing them  in  the  duties  of  their  future  state — in  the  art  of  making  home 
a  home  in  fact — is  one  not  to  be  neglected.  Educate  and  civilize  the 
future  Indian  father  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  you  please,  but 
neglect  the  future  Indian  mother,  and  your  work  will  be  fruitless. 
If  it  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  Caucasian  race  that  its  destiny  is  in  the 
keeping  of  its  mothers,  no  less  so  is  it  true  of  the  Indian  race. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  ^reat  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  but  many  schools  still  remain  with  inadequate 
facilities  for  industrial  instruction,  and  I  would  recommend  that  a 
considerable  appropriation  be  made  for  supplying  this  deficiency. 

The  majority  of  Indian  educators  are  united  in  the  opinion  that 
literary  instruction  should  be  of  secondary,  and  industrial  training  of 
primary,  importance  in  the  system  of  Indian  education.  As  stated  by 
an  eminent  divine  recently: 

On  an  industrial  foundation  will  grow  habits  of  thrift,  love  of  work,  economy, 
owner8hi|>  of  property,  and  a  bank  account,  and  then  naturally  will  follow  wealth 
and  the  highest  educational  opportunity  for  the  future  generations. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  studv  in  preparation  will  contain  suggestions  not  only 
for  giving  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  English  branches, 
but  also  for  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  laundry,  and  general 
housework,  the  useful  trades,  nature  study,  and  agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says,  in  his  annual  report,  "Half  of 
the  people  of  flie  United  States  are  occupied  in  producing  from  the 
soil  directly."  In  view  of  the  importance  of  agriculture,  the  public 
schools  of  some  of  the  leading  States  have  made  the  study  of  this 
branch  compulsory.  As  most  of  the  Indians,  like  white  people,  must 
depend  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  a  livelihood,  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  taught  to  farm  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  in 
order  tliat  the  va«t  tracts  of  land  which  they  possess  may  be  made 
productive. 

The  literaiT  and  industrial  work  in  the  course  of  study  will  corre- 
late, thus  enabling  the  instructors  to  do  better  work  in  their  respective 
departments.  For  example,  the  work  in  nature  study  will  so  merge 
into  the  agricultural  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  field  that  could  not  be  attempted  were  it  not  for  the  mstruction 
given  the  child  in  the  class  room,  and  the  same  will  be  true  in  the  other 
departments,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  grades. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  have  the  old  Indians  do  more  basket  mak- 
ing, rug  and  blanket  weaving,  etc. ,  while  the  youth  of  the  race  are 
ecmcated  in  the  new  methods  of  industrial  trainmg. 

The  industrial  and  liti^rary  departments  will  be  interdependent,  and 
the  teachers  will  realize  that  until  the  work  of  the  class  room  and  each 
department  correlate  the  child  has  not  been  given  the  best  training  in 
each  branch  and  occupation  that  the  school  provides. 
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VENTILATION   AND   SANITATION. 

The  subjects  of  ventilation  and  sanitation  are  receiving  due  consid- 
eration in  the  schools.  In  the  old  buildings  needed  changes  concern- 
ing these  matters  are  being  made,  and  special  attention  is  given  them 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  substitution  of  new  appliance;^ 
for  heating  and  lighting,  improvement  in  the  water  and  sewer  sjrstems, 
and  the  furnishing  of  better  bathing  facilities  all  have  their  good 
eflfect  upon  the  health  of  the  Indian.  Attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  proper  airing  of  the  rooms  and  dormitories  each  morning,  and  to 
seeing  tnat  during  the  day  the  windows  are  lowered  from  the  top  and 
raised  from  the  bottom,  thus  keeping  the  rooms  filled  with  f resn  air. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

There  have  been  four  gatherings  of  Indian  educators  this  summer: 
One  at  Salem,  Oreg.;  one  at  Puyallup,  Wash.,  near  Tacoma;  one  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  and  one  general  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  At  this  latter 
meeting  it  was  the  privilege  of  those  attending  to  listen  to  practical 
addresses  and  wise  suggestions  relating  to  Indian  education  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Virginia;  Hon.  W.  M.  Beardsnear,  member  of  the  board  of 
Indian  commissioners;  Hon.  J.  M.  Green,  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association;  Prof.  O.  H.  Bakeless,  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
Pennsylvania;  Prof.  Charles  Bartlett  Dyke,  Hampton  Institute,  Vir- 
ginia; Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Chevenne  Agencv,  S.  Dak.,  and  many  others. 

The  Indian  summer  schools  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  Puyallup,  Wash.,  and 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  were  also  well  attenoed,  and  interesting  and 
instructive  sessions  were  held. 

Besides  attending  these  Indian  summer  schools,  a  large  number  of 
the  teachers  in  Indian  schools  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
oflfered  and  took  special  courses  at  the  various  summer  normal  schools, 
receiving  instruction  in  educational  methods  which  will  redound  to  the 
good  of  the  Indian  service. 

An  admirable  collection  of  literary  and  industrial  work  prepared 
by  the  pupils  of  the  various  Indian  schools  in  the  United  States  was 
exhibited  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  during  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  later  at  u  ashington,  D.  C.  The  display 
consisted  of  regular  schoolroom  work,  drawings,  paintings,  fancy  work 
of  all  kinds,  plain  sewing,  mending,  and  work  in  wood  and  iron,  illus- 
trating the  cnaracter  of  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutions. 
The  class-room  work  was  excellent,  and  the  industrial  work,  especially 
that  in  iron,  showed  the  thorough  and  practical  training  these  Indian 
youth  are  receiving.  A  large  number  of  people  viewed  the  exhibit, 
which  was  a  credit  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

GROWTH   OF  INDIAN   SCHOOL  WORK. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  education  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  future  of  tne  Indian  is  to  he  built,  the  Government  has  oeen  most 
liberal  in  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  Beginning  in  181i>,  when 
the  sum  of  ^10,000  was  appropriatea  to  employ  capable  persons  to 
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instmot  the  Indians  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  agricaltnre, 
the  amount  has  steadily  increasea,  and  last  year  $2,936,080  was  expended 
for  school  support  and  26,445  pupils  were  enrolled. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

One  of  the  neatest  obstacles  to  be  found  in  the  elevation  of  the 
Indian  race  is  tne  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  mothers 
of  the  tribe.  The  men,  from  constant  contact  with  the  white  people, 
have  their  ideas  broadened  and  absorb  many  of  the  ways  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  women,  remaining^  in  the  camps,  cling  with  tenacity  to 
their  old-time  superstitions.  The  homes  ox  the  camp  Indians  are  to 
be  reached  mostly  through  our  school  girls,  who  are  to  be  the  future 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  race,  and  on  their  advancement  will  depend 
largely  the  future  condition  of  the  Indian.  All  history  has  proven 
that  as  the  mother  is  so  is  the  home,  and  that  a  race  will  not  rise  above 
the  home  standard. 

Recognizing  this  truism,  more  systematic  training  in  the  art  of  liv- 
ing is  l^ing  given  the  Indian  ^rls.  At  Fort  Apache  school,  Arizona, 
the  laundress  was  so  enthusiastic  in  her  desire  to  have  her  pupils 
ac(]^uire  the  best  methods  of  washing  and  ironing  that  she,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  superintendent,  secured  the  services  of  an  expert 
laundryman  to  instruct  herself  and  pupils  in  the  art  of  starching,  dry 
finishing,  etc.  The  result  of  this  teaching  is  far  reaching.  Others 
seeing  tneir  superior  work  will  emulate  it,  and  better  work  will  follow. 

During  my  visits  in  the  field  I  have  frequently  been  the  guest  at 
meals  prepared  by  Indian  girls,  and  the  cooking  was  as  appetizing  and 
wholesome  as  one  could  wish.  The  service  and  table  manners  of  the 
children  were  excellent,  showing  careful  home  training.  Thorough 
training  is  given  the  girls  in  all  the  branches  of  general  nousekeeping 
and  the  art  of  homemaking. 

After  the  past  nine  months  in  the  field  studying  existing  conditions 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  gratifying  improvements  over  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  enrollment  has  increased  1,026.  Better  accom- 
moaations  are  noticeable  in  the  shape  of  new  buildings  erected  and 
additions  to  old  ones.  Many  modern  improvements  have  been  made, 
such  as  steam  heating,  electric  lighting,  oathing  facilities,  sewerage, 
and  increased  and  unproved  hospital  appliances. 

The  teachers  are  studying  the  problem  more  closely  each  year  and 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  Indians.  More 
scientific  methods  in  farming  have  been  introduced  with  good  results. 
Facilities  for  industrial  training  have  been  increased,  those  in  whose 
charge  is  the  molding  of  the  Indian's  character  realizing  that  this 
branch  of  the  work  is  the  surest  road  to  independence  and  self-support. 
Gradually  are  the  youth  of  the  race  being  taught  to  have  a  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  stronger  efforte  are  being  made  to  prepare 
the  chud  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life  along  the  lines  which  he  will  in 
all  probability  follow. 

Not  only  are  the  boys  and  girls  taking  kindly  to  manual  labor,  but 
the  men,  following  the  example  of  their  chilaren,  are  realizing  the 
necessity  of  working  and  the  good  to  be  obtained  from  the  possession 
of  money  and  property.  This  is  noticeable  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  latest  gratifying  news  of  this  kind  being  that  the  Crow 
Indians  have  been  assigned  an  important  share  in  the  construction  of 
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110  miles  of  railroad  in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  grading  and 
laying  of  ties  and  rails  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  will  be  accomplished 
by  these  Indians. 

This  year  has  been  marked  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  better 
methods  and  general  improvement  in  the  schools,  and  with  the  great 
love  and  devotion  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  we 
may  predict  that  1901  will  be  the  banner  year  in  Indian  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  not  sufficiently  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for 
the  unvaiying  kindness,  ever-ready  sympathy,  and  strong  support  you 
have  so  freely  given  me  in  my  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTELLE  Reel. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


APPENDIX. 
PROGRAMMES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  JUL!  6  TO  13,  IMO. 

Thundayy  July  6 — 10  a.  m. 
Prayer. 
Voad  Bolo. 
Addresses  of  welcome: 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Archer,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Charleston,  S.  0. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Tate,  principal  Charleston  Normal  School. 
Responses: 

Rev.   H.  B.   Frissell,  principal  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
Vimnia. 

Prof.  O.  H.  Bakeless,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pennsylvania. 

Mias  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Friday  J  July  6 — 10  a.  m. 
Prayer. 
Piano  solo. 
Address:  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Indian  of  the  present  decade  to  the  Indian  of 

the  future?    Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton,  Va. 
Discussion:  Mr.  C.  D.  Rakestraw,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools,  and  Mr.  F.  F.  Avery, 

superintendent,  Fort  Spokane,  Wash. 
Paper:  Sanitary  conditions.    Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

Monday^  July  9 — 10  a.  m. 
Prayer. 
Piano  solo. 
Address:  The  training  of  teachers  for  Indian  schools,  Mr.  Charles  Bartlett  Dyke, 

Hampton,  Va. 
Paper:  The  proper  relation  between   literary  and  industrial  education  in  Indian 

schools,  Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  assistant  superintendent,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Paper:  The  health  of  the  Indian,  Dr.  C.  C.  Wainwright,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. 
Paper:  The  teaching  of  trades  to  the  Indian,  Mr.  F.  K.  Rogers,  Hampton,  Va. 
Paper:  The  training  of  the  Indian  girl  as  the  uplifter  of  the  home,  Miss  Josephine  E. 

Richards,  Hampton,  Va. 

f  p.  m. 

Address:  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Illinois. 

Paper:  Kindergarten,  Miss  Mary  Griffith  Richards,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas. 

Paper:  More  systematic  training  along  industrial  lines,  Miss  Kate  £.  Hunt,  Haskell 

Institute,  Kansas. 
Paper:  Kindergarten  Methods,  Miss  Blanche  Finley,  Hampton,  Va. 

Tue9day,  July  10 — 10  a.  m. 
Prayer. 
Piano  solo. 

Address:  The  Indian  Problem,  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton  Va. 
Address:  Hon.  J.  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Address:  Hon.  W.  M.  Beardshear,  president  Ames  College,  Iowa. 
Paper:  Rapid  prepress  of  Indian  children  in  literary  work,  who  have  had  industrial 

training.  Prof.  O.  H.  Bakeless,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Pkiper:  Practical  methods  in  Indian  education,  Mr.  John  H.  Seger,  Seger  Colony, 

Oklahoma. 
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Wedneiday,  July  11 — 10  a.  m. 

Paper:  More  systematic  training  alone  industrial  lines,  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Dunn,  sux)erin- 

^klah< 


tendent  Rainy  Mountain  School,  Oklahoma. 
The  tew' 
)ton,  Va. 


Paper:  The  Ji^udiing  of   English  in  the  Indian  schools,  Miss  M.  J.  Sherman, 

HampU 
PAper:  The  outlook  for  the  new  Indian,  Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Cook,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


ThuT^day^  July  1£ — 10  a.  m. 

Paper:  The  field  matron's  work,  Mrs.  Lida  W.  Quimby,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Paper:  Domestic  science,  Mrs.  Lillie  McCoy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paper:  Dry-weather   fanning,    Mr.    John   Seger,    superintendent,  S^ger   Colony, 

Oklahoma. 
Closing  address:  MissEstelle  Reel,  superintendentof  Indian  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMAWA,  OREG.,  AUGUbl  14  TO  17,  IMO. 

Tuesday  J  August  14' 

Address  of  welcome:  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Potter,  superintendent  of  Salem  School,  Oregon. 
Response:  Mr.  T.  J.  Buford,  United  States  Indian  agent,  Siletz,  Oreg. 
Address:  White  man  v.  Indian,  Prof.  J.  B.  Homer,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 
Addreas:  Mr.  J.  H.  Ackerman,  State  superintendent,  Salem,  Or^g. 

Wednesday,  August  16. 

Would  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  be  a  benefit  to  the  Indian  service? 
Asst  Supt.  W.  P.  Campbell,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 
(jeneral  discussion. 
The  best  medicine  and  treatment  for  runaway  pupils,  Supt  H.  B.  Freer,  Hoopa 
VaUev,  Cal. 

Ueneral  discussion. 
How  can  employees'  clubs  be  best  managed  in  the  Indian  service  in  order  to  give 
satisfaction  and  justice  to  all?    Supt.  Knott  C.  Egbert,  Yainax,  Or^. 
General  discussion. 
Should  precedence  be  given  industrial  work  in  our  schools?    Supt.  Frank  Terry, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

General  discussion. 
Should  the  Indian  child  be  taught  solely  with  a  view  as  to  his  possible  environment, 
regardless  of  mental  tendencies  and  talents?    Miss  M.  V.  Gaither,  superintendent, 
Umatilla,  Ore^. 

General  discussion. 
The  rate  of  mortality  can  be  much  reduced  and  the  health  of  i>npils  greatW  improved 
bv  stricter  attention  to  food  supplies  and  sanitary  conditions.    Dr.  £.  S.  Clark, 
dnemawa,  Oreg. 

General  diHcussion. 
Address:  Dut^r  of  the  State  to  the  Indian  child,  Nellie  £.  Thomas,  Oakland,  Oreg. 
Address:  Preadent  Frank  Strong,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
AddresB:  Governor  T.  T.  Geer,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Thursday  August  16, 

Is  the  employing  of  Indian  teachers  as  assistants  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  and  the  body  of  the  pupils?    Supt.  S.  M.  McCowan,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Ex-Special  Asent  Geoige  Litchfield,  Salem,  Ureg. 
General  uincussion. 
How  can  we  make  Christian  men  and  women  of  our  girls  and  boys?    Miss  Frances 
A.  Bowman,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 
Greneral  discussion. 
The  teaching  of  hygiene  and  physiology  with  the  means  supplied  by  the  Government 
Dr.  Andrew  Kershaw,  superintendent,  Grande  Ronde,  Oreg. 
General  discussion. 
Do  our  Indian  normal  schools  give  satisfaction  and  the  requisite  training  for  successful 
teadiinaff    Miss  Alice  Reason,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 
General  discasBion. 
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The  Indian  as  a  self-supporting  citizen  and  producer.     T.  J.  Buford,  United  States 
Indian  agent,  Siletz,  Oreg.;  J.  Lynch,  United  States  Indian  agent,  Yakima,  Wash. 
General  discussion. 

What  are  the  most  important  branches  of  instruction  necessary  to  the  average  Indian 
boy  and  girl? 

What  constitutes  a  thorough  practical  education?    Supt.  George  W.  Myers,  Fort 
Simcoe,  Wash. 

General  discussion. 

Address:  Prof.  E.  B.  McElroy,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

Address:  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Tongue,  member  of  Congress. 

Address:  lion.  George  W.  McBride,  United  States  Senator. 

Friday^  Auffust  17. 

How  can  we  furnish  the  necessary  social  life  for  our  pupils?    Miss  Anna  C.  Egan, 
superintendent,  Klamath,  Oreg.;  Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Campln?!!,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 
General  discussion. 
Where  should  the  line  be  drawn  between  physical  culture  and  athletics  in  an  educa- 
tional institution?    Mr.  H.  J.  Phillips,  assistant  superintendent,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
General  discussion. 
Closing  addresses. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  PUTALLUP,  WASH.,  AUGUST  20-28, 1900. 

Monday f  August  20. 

Address  of  welcome:  Mr.  Frank  Terrv,  superintendent  Puyallup  sc'hool,  Washington. 
Response:  Mr.  Edward  Mills,  Unite<i  States  Indian  agent,'  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Tuesday y  August  21. 

Paper:  Manners  and  politeness  of  Indian  children,  Mr.  J.  E.  Youngblood,  Skoko- 
niish.  Wash. 

Discussion,  led  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Malone,  of  Jamestown  school. 
Paper:  Natural  science,  Mr.  H.  J.  Phillips,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

General  disc^ussion. 
Address:  The  advance  in   industrial  tnlucation,  Mr.  A.  0.  Wright,  supervisor  of 
Indian  schools. 

Wednesday y  August  2-2. 

Paper:  What  to  do  with  chronic  diseases,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Buchanan,  Tulalip,  Wash. 

Disi'ussion,  led  by  Dr.  Claude  H.  Kinnear,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
Paper:  Instruction  in  nature  study,  Mrs.  Ida  McQuesten,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
Address:  The  C'ayuse  war,  the  Whitman  ma.Hsacre,  and  early  work  among  the  Indians 
of  Washington,  Ex- Agent  Edwin  Wells. 

Thursday y  August  23. 

Discussion:  Care  of  Government  property,  Mr.  T.  J.  Hunt,  Quinaielt,  Wash. 
Discussion:  What  to  do  with  the  dull  pupil,  Mrs.  Harris,  Tulalip,  Wash. 
General  dist»ussion:  Should  there  l)e  a  compulsory  school  law  for  Indian  children? 
Paper:  Religion  in  the  Indian  work,  Miss  Kate  McBeth,  missionary,  Nez  Perc6  Res- 
ervati<m,  Idaho. 

Disi'ussion,  led  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Conser,  sui)er\'isor  (tf  Indian  schools. 
Address:  Physical  culture,  Mr.  H.  J.  Phillii)s,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

I^n<iuet,  during  which  the  following  toasts  were  responded  to: 

Chemawa  st^hool.     Mr.  Thomas  W.  Potter,   sui)erintendent  Salem  school, 

Chemawa,  Oreg. 
The  education  most  necessary  for  Idaho  Imiians.     Mr.  Wm.  11.  Smith,  Super- 
intendent Fort  I^pwai  school,  Idaho. 
Indian  stories.     Mr.  A.  ().  Wright,  suj)ervisor  of  Indian  s<»hools. 
The  eilucation  most  nt*cesi<ary  for  Puget  Sound  Indians.     Mr.  Frank  M.  Conser, 
supervisor  of  Indian  schools. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  Chemawa: 

^'Resolved,  That  we  favor  compulsory  education  for  the  Indians  and  arge  its  speedy 
adoption. 

^^Resdved,  That  this  institute  fully  realizes  the  great  importance  of  thorough  prac- 
tical industrial  education  in  all  Indian  schools;  that,  as  the  majority  of  our  pupils 
must  earn  their  living  by  labor,  the  industrial  training  of  our  scnools  should  not  be 
subordinate  to  the  literary  department. 

*^ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a  reform  school  for  the  Indian 
service  is  a  necessity,  and  we  respectfully  requet^t  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  establish  such  an 
institution  at  a  central  point  of  the  United  States. 

'^Resolved,  That  as  an  institute  we  favor  the  outing  system  as  now  practiced  by  lead- 
ing schools  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  urge  upon  the  Department  to  extend 
the  system  so  that  more  of  our  Indian  bovs  and  girls  may  be  introduced  into  the 
most  cultured  homes  of  the  land,  and  furtLerniore,  that  this  system  be  extended  to 
pupils  who  have  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  rest^rves. 

**  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  State  superintendent 
of  Oregon,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rights  of  Indian  pupils  in  tne  schools  of 
the  State. 

*^  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  present  system  of  early  wedlock,  or  child  mar- 
riage, which  is  now  practiced  by  Indians  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
deplored  and  discouraged,  we  earnestly  rec^ommend  to  the  Interior  Department  that 
immediate  f^teps  be  taken  to  break  up  this  practice. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  employment  of  domestic  science  teachers  in 
the  Indian  schools,  and  that  more  attention  be  given  to  diet  and  sanitary  conditions. 

** Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  Government  has  placed  industrial  scnools,  known 
as  agricultural  colleges,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  where  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
housekeepers  are  educated  in  the  latest  and  l)e4*t  methods,  we  as  an  institute  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  be  ur^ged  to  stand  the  civil-service 
examination,  in  order  that  they  may  compete  for  positions  as  instructors  in  the  indus- 
trial departments  of  our  Indian  schools. 

**  Resolved,  That  when  this  institute  adjourns,  it  do  so  to  meet  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
at  such  time  as  may  be  deluded  upon  by  the  executive  committee,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  a  large  attendance. 

^^Resoli^d,  That  the  thanks  of  this  institute  be  extended  to  the  various  railroads 
that  have  furnished  re<luced  transportation;  to  the  officials  of  the  Pacific  coast  insti- 
tute; to  Governor  T.  T.  Geer;  Hon.  J.  H.  Ackerman,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Oregon;  Dr.  E.  B.  McElroy,  ex-superintenaent  of  public  instruction  for 
Oregon,  and  President  Frank  Strong,  Oregon  State  L'^niversity,  for  their  able  and 
instructive  papers;  to  superviscjrs  F.  Al.  Conser  and  A.  O.  Wright,  for  their  presence 
and  assistance  in  making  the  institute  a  success;  to  the  officials  and  teachers  of  the 
Chemawa  Indian  school  for  ttieir  courteous  tn>atment,  and  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Homer,  of 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  for  the  untiring  interest  he  displayed. 

**Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  tne  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs;  to  the  national  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools;  to 
the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
California,  and  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  Indian  Schools. 

**W.  P.  Campbell, 
"Frank  Terry, 
"M.  V.  Gaithbb, 
*' Alice  M.  Reason, 
"Eva  Wentwobth, 

"Cbmmtttee." 
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The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  Puvallup: 

*'  The  Puget  Sound  institute  of  employees  of  the  United  States  Indian  service  in 
session  at  '^oma,  Wash.,  this  23d  oay  of  August,  1900,  submit  the  following  as 
expressive  of  their  convictions  on  certain  important  questions  relating  to  their  work: 
Beit 

'*  Eesolved,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  statute  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  regular  attendance  at  some  school  of  all  Indian  youth  of  school 
age  and  the  enforcement  of  section  202  of  the  Rules  of  the  Indian  School  Service, 
to  wit: 

***  Pupils  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  school  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
school  superintendent  and  the  authority  of  the  asent.  Once  enrolled  m  a  Govern- 
ment school,  pupils  will  be  considered  members  oi  that  school  until  separated  there- 
from by  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs/ 

**  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  modification  of  the  law  which  now  forbids  Indian 
children  being  sent  to  nonreservation  schools  without  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
so  that  such  consent  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case  of  the  child  being  over  14  years 


of  age. 
'"Ret 


lesolvedj  That  we  favor  the  establishment  in  some  central  point  of  the  United 
States  of  an  institution  for  the  accommodation  and  education  of  Indian  youth  who 
have  been  adjudged  incorrigible  or  in  need  of  reformatorv  training,  or  that  some 
arremgement  be  made  by  wnich  such  persons  may  be  placed  in  suitable  State 
institutions. 

**Ite8olvedf  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  Indian  children  are  diseased  with 
tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms,  especially  of  the  lungs  (consumption),  and  that 
these  cases  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  those  with  whom  they  live  and 
come  in  contact,  that  so  far  as  possible  such  pupils  be  refused  admission  to  the  board- 
ing school;  that  a  sanitarium  be  established  m  the  most  suitable  climate  in  each  super- 
visor's district  in  the  Indian  Service,  as  it  is  an  established  fact  that  many  patients 
with  tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms  have  been  treated  in  sanitariums  and  as  a  result 
the  disease  has  been  arrested  and  the  patient  restored  to  health  and  usefulness,  while 
a  large  majority  of  such  patients  must  die,  regardless  of  other  treatment,  without  the 
sanitarium.  Also  is  it  conclusive  that  these  cases  in  boarding  schools  are  a  source  of 
infection  to  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  thereby  causing  more  sufferinp^, 
death,  and  interference  with  the  educational  system  in  attempting  to  treat  them  m 
boarding  schools,  as  it  is  of  necessity  impracticable  to  isolate  these  cases  because  con- 
finement and  isolation  cause  the  disease  to  make  rapid  fatal  progress. 

''Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  oiganization  in  the  service  in  the  fourth  supervisor's 
district  an  institute  district;  that  an  institute  of  the  character  of  the  present  one  be 
held  at  some  convenient  place  in  this  district  each  year,  and  the  institute  for  the 
calendar  year  1901  be  held  at  Puyallup  school  at  such  time  as  shall  be  decided  upon 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Institute,  held  at 
Cfnemawa,  Greg.,  August  15  to  18,  1900. 

''Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  institute  be,  and  are  hereby,  tendered  Super- 
visors F.  M.  Conser  and  A.  O.  Wright  for  their  presence  and  instructive  discussions 
of  the  important  questions  which  have  been  before  the  institute. 

''  Resolved,  That  the  institute  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  extended  by  the  superintendent  and  employees  of  the  Puyallup  school 
and  its  sincere  thanks  for  the  attention  shown  to  each;  and 

"  Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  for  their  courtesy 
in  the  publication  of  quite  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  institute.'' 


ADDRESSES  BEFORE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN   EDUCATION, 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


THE  PROPER  RELATION  BETWEEN  LITERARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

[A.  J.  Stamdino,  assistant  superintendent,  Carliale,  Pa.] 

The  object  of  a  school  is  to  educate.  The  purpose  of  education  is,  primarily,  to 
qualify  for  self-support  and  the  general  work  and  business  of  life  in  all  ways.  To 
accomplish  this  in  the  quickest  and  best  manner  possible,  special  schools  are  organ- 
ized, as  the  bufllnesB  school,  law  school,  medical  school,  traae  school,  etc. 

Where  special  classes  are  to  be  educated,  as  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded, 
or  the  criminally  inclined,  we  have  schools  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  meet 
the  special  and  direct  needs  of  the  class  concerned. 

Therefore,  while  the  Indians  can  not  be  considered  as  coming  under  any  of  the 
heads  previously  mentioned,  they  yet  present  unusual  conditions,  and  the  schools 
for  them  need  to  be  organized  so  as  to  meet  the  special  conditions  they  present. 

The  Indians  of  to-day,  beins  for  the  most  part  only  about  one  veneration  removed 
from  the  nomadic  state,  and  having  had  to  underao  within  this  orief  period  a  com- 
plete change  in  mode  of  life,  have  no  accumulated  knowledge  of  l^e  requirements  of 
civilized  me  or  how  to  obtain  a  living  in  anv  of  the  great  variety  of  avenues  that 

E resent  themselves  to  the  white  boy  or  g^rl  wnose  parents  for  generations,  perhaps, 
ave  followed  some  special  avocation  with  which  the  children  of  the  family  from 
their  earliest  years  become  familiar  and  when  old  enough  engage  in  for  the  purpose 
of  self-support  and  are  at  a  peculiar  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  bread  and  home 
except  in  so  fkr  as  they  have  been  and  now  are  cared  for  by  the  Government  This 
special  care,  however,  is  intended,  and  properly  so,  to  be  but  temnorary,  and  the 
Government  has  for  many  jears  been  following  various  plans,  intenoing  to  lead  the 
Indian  to  self-support  ana  independence,  so  ending  the  need  for  the  special  care  and 
guardianship  that  is  now  assumed  to  be  necessary. 

Wonderfully  handicapped  by  a  multiplicity  of  tongues  and  a  life  generally  beyond 
the  limit  of  settlements  and  consequent  teaching  by  observation,  the  Indian  made 
but  slow  progress  in  the  way  the  Government  desirea  he  should  go  until  the  day  of 
Indian  scnools  was  inaugurated.  The  early  results  obtained  in  these  schools  seemed 
so  full  of  promise  for  the  future  that  education  in  schools  has  become  the  main  policy 
and  hope  of  ^e  nation  for  Indian  civilization. 

The  conditions  presented  by  the  Indians  of  to-day  which  call  for  a  special  class  of 
schools  for  them  are  that  nearly  all  of  those  who  attend  will  in  the  oattle  of  life 
have  to  support  themselves  by  manual  labor  of  some  kind.  A  very  larg^e  proportion 
also  have  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  home  training,  while  all  must  be  instructed  in 
the  English  language  to  such  an  extent  that  it  shall  be  their  language  for  the  future; 
so  learned  as  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  American  district  school,  with  the  American  home,  is  a  great  educator;  but 
without  the  supplementary  teaching  of  the  civilized  Christian  home  its  work 
becomes  necessarily  very  imperfect  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  are  not  met  by  the  ordinary  district  school  nor  by  the  ordinary  boarding 
school  or  academy;  that  to  civilize,  educate,  and  tndn  the  Indian  industrially  some- 
thing more  than  either  of  these  is  needed.  The  effort  to  meet  this  need  has  evolved 
the  system  of  Indian  schools  as  they  now  exist,  comprising  all  grades,  from  the  reser- 
vation day  school  to  the  most  complete  of  the  system  as  represented  by  the  manifold 
interests  and  pursuits  of  Carlisle. 

The  experience  so  far  gained  has  shown  that  self-support,  the  prime  object  of 
Indian  schools,  has  been  attained  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  properly  combine 
industrial  training  with  literary  education.    The  latter,  while  desirable  for  all,  will 
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fomiflh  bread  to  the  few  only,  but  the  competent  laborer,  male  or  female,  is  in  a 
position  of  comparative  independence  on  the  question  of  subedfitence. 

Theaim,  then,  of  Indian  education  should  be  that  durin^the  receptive  and  formative 
period  of  life  every  young  Indian  should  receive  such  mdustrial  education  as  will 
place  him  clearly  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  incapable,  among  the  competent  working 
and  producmg  classes. 

To  do  this,  rational  industrial  education  is  a  necessitjr,  and  so  much  of  the  school 
period  of  life  as  may  be  needed  should  be  devoted  to  its  attainment.  Any  Indian 
school,  of  whatever  class,  that  fails  to  give  this  or  makes  it  a  secondary  consideration  is 
failing  of  its  chief  end  and  object. 

Inoustrial  education  does  not  mean  and  should  not  involve  mere  drudgery.  To 
make  it  do  so  will  beget  an  antipathy  to  the  very  thing  we  desire  to  foster  and  encour- 
age. Care  should  hd  taken  everywhere  and  at  all  times  to  honor  the  worker,  of 
whatever  degree,  and  by  no  means  allow  the  idea  to  enter  that  a  farmer  or  mechaiuc 
is  not  as  woHhy  of  respect  a^  a  teacher  or  clerk. 

My  experience  with  the  administration  of  Indian  schools  has  been  that  vastly  more 
thought  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  literary  course  of  study  to  be  pur- 
sued, which  publisher's  textrbooks  shall  be  used,  and  what  particular  method  of 
writing  shall  oe  taught  than  upon  the  industrial  education  that  can  and  should  be 
given  to  every  Indian  child  of  suitable  physique. 

I  would  like  to  se6  the  force  and  equipment  for  teaching  the  various  industrial 
occupations  in  Indian  schools  as  well  organized  and  as  complete  as  now  is  the  case 
with  the  department  of  the  schoolroom  proper. 

This  should  embrace  all  the  household  occupations  of  the  school,  so  conducted  as 
not  at  all  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  time  so  spent  was  not  just  as  profitably  spent 
as  in  the  schoolroom.  The  same  general  idea  should  be  carried  to  all  the  outdoor 
interests  and  occupations  of  the  school,  the  farm,  the  stock,  the  trades.  Give  them 
an  equal  place  with  the  schoolroom,  not  a  secondary  one,  and  how  much  more 
popular  such  interests  would  become.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  young  to  enjoy 
physical  effort,  so  that  it  does  nut  l>ec*ome  drudgery. 

Were  these  ideas  to  be  adopted  and  officially  promulgated  as  the  basis  on  which 
the  Indian  schools  were  to  be  conducted  there  would  appear  at  once  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  plan  was  not  applicable  to  this  or  that  school.  I  will  admit  that  in 
practice  education  in  industries  is  not  applicable  to  all  schools  alike;  but  the  princi- 
ple is,  and  that  of  itself  is  vairtly  important.  There  are,  however,  but  few  schools 
where  some  really  ^ood  practical  work  can  not  be  done  along  some  productive  line 
selected  as  the  specialty  of  the  school  by  reason  of  its  location  or  condition,  as  gar- 
dening, fruit  culture,  and  farming,  on  such  a  moderate  scale  that  it  shall  be  thor- 
oughly instructive  as  well  as  productive  of  com  and  potatoes.  Take  the  time  for  it; 
in  season  dismiss  the  school  if  necessary.  The  first  need  of  our  nature  is  life,  the  sec- 
ond to  make  a  living,  and  other  things  in  their  onier. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  an  attempt  to  carry  on  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  industries,  such  as  Carlisle  and  some  other  large  schools  have  m  operation, 
into  places  where  they  would  be  out  of  place,  but  in  every  school,  laive  or  small, 
to  plant  the  idea  that  those  who  have  ability  to  produce  with  their  hands  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  as  worthy,  as  honorable,  and  as  successful  as  those  who  do  the  same 
thing  by  their  ability  to  teach  or  knowledge  in  other  directions. 

The  prime  need  in  industrial  education  is  intelligent  agriculture,  which  includes 
also  gardening  and  fruit  culture,  dairying,  care  of  stock,  etc.  We  have  the  promise 
of  the  One  who  changes  not  "that  so  lonj^  as  the  world  endures  seed  time  and  har- 
vest shall  not  fail.''  Here,  then,  is  supphed  the  prime  necessity  of  life,  the  means 
to  live. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  particularize  as  to  methods  by  which  industrial  education 
should  be  pursued  in  Indian  schools,  but  to  urge  that  it  be  given  its  rightful  place 
and  consideration;  that  as  much  care,  thought,  and  talent  be  expended  on  the  proper 
industrial  equipment  and  metho<is  as  is  now  the  case  on  the  schoolroom  work  and 
appliance.  But  few  amon^  the  Indians  now  in  school  will  be  able  to  live  by  their 
literary  attainments  exclusively.  The  many  will  depend  on  their  hands.  Therefore 
let  the  main  effort  be  in  the  direction  that  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  not  by  anv  means  to  the  exclusion  of  culture  in  other  ways,  but 
giving  equal  opportunity  in  both  directions,  so  that  individual  capacity  may  develop 
m  whatever  direction  it  is  best  qualified  for,  finding  equal  opportunities  in  either. 

I  also  make  the  assertion  that  the  competent  manual  worker  will  be  more  likely  to 
develop  into  an  independent,  self-supporting  person  than  the  one  who  is  teaching  or 
clerking  for  a  li\nng,  depending  on  the  pleasure  or  needs  of  others  for  the  salary  on 
which  he  or  she  hves. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  or  com  has  itn  cash  value,  so  has  fat  stock,  the  shoeing  of  a 
horse,  the  building  of  a  house,  or  skilled  labor  in  any  direction,  and  the  Indian  who 
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has  grain  or  stock  to  sell,  or  skill  in  the  oocupations  mentioned,  will  not  be  apt  to 
want  for  bread. 

I  offer  just  one  incident  in  illustmtion  of  my  position.  It  is  an  axiom  of  Oarlisle 
Schoo^  that  every  pupil  must  have  some  practice  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This  is 
obtained  in  part  on  the  school  farms,  but  mainly  under  the  outing  system. 

A  boy  who  had  been  several  years  at  school  returned  to  his  home.  ELis  father  and 
neighbors  had  bought  a  self-binding  reaper.  The  agent  was  to  come  on  a  certain 
day  and  set  the  machine  up  and  show  the  Indians  how  to  work  it  He  did  not  come. 
The  boy,  having  used  a  similar  machine  during  his  school  life  at  Carlisle,  put  this 
one  together  and  cut  the  crop.  The  agent  came  and  asked  who  had  done  the  work. 
The  Indian  told  him  his  son  had  set  up  the  reaper  and  started  it.  ''Well,"  said  the 
agent,  "I  am  paying  men  $4  a  day  for  just  that  work  and  would  as  soon  pay  your 
son  as  anybody." 

Let  us,  therefore,  give  the  chief  place  in  our  Indian  schools  to  those  puranitB  which 
will  give  to  the  many  the  manual  skill  and  ability  needed  for  self-support,  which 
will  be  in  about  the  proportion  of  99  manual  workers  to  I  lawyer  or  doctor. 

It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecv  to  foretell  that  if  such  a  policy  in  Indian  education 
be  adopted  and  continued,  combined  with  the  Carlisle  outmg  system,  the  day  would 
not  be  far  distant  when  the  Government  could  justlv  say  to  the  Indian,  ''You 
are  no  longer  incompetents;  you  are  able;  you  are  skilled;  you  have  the  opportunity: 
henceforth-  make  your  own  11  vine;  take  care  of  yourselves;  the  duties  of  national 
guardianship  have  been  performed;  such  care  is  no  longer  necessary  for  you;  you  are 
citizens  of  tne  Republic;  enjoy  your  liberty,  your  homes,  your  property;  vote;  hold 
office;  do  your  best,  and  Uncle  bam  will  be  proud  of  his  red  chudjren." 

THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 
[Dr.  H.  B.  Frisbbll,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultuial  Institute,  Viisinla.] 

I  realize  that  in  speakine  to  the  audience  gathered  here  I  am  addressing  many 
who  know  much  more  of  the  Indian  problem  tnan  I  do;  men  and  women  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  its  solution,  whose  daily  contact  with  the  red  man  in  his  own 
home  has  given  them  opportunities  of  understanding  him  and  his  needs  such  as  are 
not  possible  to  us  tenderieet  who  live  at  a  distance  and  gain  much  of  our  knowledge 
at  secondhand  or  from  occasional  visits  to  the  Indians'  home;  and  yet  there  are  some 
advantages  in  viewing  objects  at  a  distance.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  do  with 
Eastern  schools  are  watching  with  sympathetic  interest  the  work  which  the  great 
body  of  Western  Indian  workers  are  accomplishing,  realizing  to  some  extent  the 
great  difficulties  under  which  you  labor,  rejoicing  in  your  successe^^,  and  modestly 
forming  opinions  as  to  the  things  that  need  still  to  be  done  before  our  brethren  in 
red  shall  attain  to  the  full  stature  of  American  citizenship.  Allow  ine  to  thank  you 
and  our  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  for  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
to  you  on  the  problem,  to  the  solution  of  which  many  of  you  have  riven  your  lives. 

1  am  gratehii,  too,  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  of  this  subject  before  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  Southern  men  and  women  who  are  strugglinfp  with  the  ^[reatest 
race  pmblem  wnich  this  or  any  country  has  had  to  meet,  for  while  the  Indian  and 
negro  problems  are  very  imlike,  yet  they  have  many  things  in  common.  The  Western 
reservation  resembles  to  some  extent  the  Southern  plantation,  and  I  believe  that 
those  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  the  education  and  civilization  of  Indians  can  learn 
many  things  from  the  dealings  of  our  Southern  friends  with  the  plantation  ne^. 

While  we  all  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  I  firmly  beheve 
that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  was  a  much  more  successful  school  for 
the  trainine  of  a  barbarous  race  than  is  the  reservation.  Slavery  brought  the  colored 
man  into  clone  contact  with  his  white  brother,  training  him  in  habits  of  work,  giving 
him  a  knowled^re  of  the  white  man's  language  and  religion.  Never,  I  believe,  in 
the  history  of  civilization  has  a  great  mass  of  barbarous  people  advanced  so  rapidly 
as  have  the  blacks  on  this  continent  in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  On  almost  all 
the  Southern  plantations  and  in  the  cities  also,  negro  mechanics  were  bred,  as  well 
as  excellent  blacksmiths,  good  carpenters,  and  housebuilders  capable  of  executing 
plans  of  high  architectural  merit  The  n^ro  was  taught  to  work,  to  be  an  agricul- 
turist, a  mechanic,  a  material  producer  of  something  useful. 

We  can  hardly  clmm  such  results  from  our  reservation  system.  It  separates  the 
Indian  from  the  white  man;  it  pauperizes  him  by  giving  him  rations,  and  while  of 
late  years  instruction  in  agriculture  and  industrial  pursuits  has  been  given,  yet  we 
have  been  slow  to  realize  that  the  opportunity  and  disposition  to  labor  make  the 
basis  of  all  our  civilization. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  difficulties  that  we,  as  Indian  workers,  have  had  to 
meet  it  will  be  neceeaary  to  consider  the  attitude  in  which  the  Indians  and  the  white 
man  have  stood  to  one  another.  The  Indian  in  his  wild  state  was  a  natural  aristo- 
crat. He  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  white  man,  considering  him  as  belonging 
to  an  altogether  lower  order  of  creation  Like  the  men  who  came  to  England  with 
the  Conqueror,  whose  names  were  written  in  the  doomsday  book  entitling  them  to 
land  and  to  lives  of  luxury  while  others  labored,  so,  I  believe,  the  Indian  considered 
himself  a  superior  bein^  whose  ownership  of  land  gave  him  the  right  to  live  without 
labor,  which  however,  it  was  quite  proper  and  fit  that  we  poor  white  people  should 
perform.  He  also  despised  the  white  man  as  a  soldier.  He  did  not  oelieve  in  his 
courage  or  in  his  ability  to  contend  with  him.  One  who  has  had  long  years  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Indian  told  me  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  by  the  Sioux  at  the  time 
of  the  Custer  massacre.  They  spoke  of  the  whites  as  children  unfit  to  bear  arms. 
They  also  had  a  contempt  for  white  morality,  and  not  without  reason.  Their  trea- 
ties had  been  broken;  tne  white  men  thev  were  accustomed  to  see  about  the  reser- 
vations twenty  years  ago  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  command  respect  for 
themselves  or  the  civilization  which  they  represented.  Not  only  did  they  despise 
the  white  man,  but  they  hated  him  aa  well.  The  race  prejudice  which  is  so  strong 
in  the  white  race  is  vastly  stronger,  I  believe,  in  the  Indian  race.  The  children 
from  their  earliest  infancy  are  taught  to  hate  the  white  man.  He  represented  to 
them  all  that  was  bad. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  progress  in  the  education  of  Indian  children  by  white 
people  was  slow,  nor  that  those  who  have  gone  back  from  our  Indian  schools  to  the 
West  have  had  a  hard  fight.  They  have  nad  to  struggle  against  a  race  prejudice 
which  had  behind  it  the  sanction  of  religion  and  was  bound  up  with  all  tne  tribal 
customs  of  the  people.  It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  they  have  done  as  well  as 
they  have.  Many  a  brave  fight  has  been  fought  bv  those  students  who  have  gone 
out  from  our  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  last  thirty  years  is  largelv  due  to  the 
influence  they  have  exerted.  Many  of  them  have  failed,  as  was  to  he  expected. 
Thev  have  been  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  whites  who  are  not  always  glad  to  have 
intelligence  and  business  ability  increase  too  rapidly  among  the  Indians.  Little  has 
l)een  said  of  their  struggles  to  do  right,  or  of  their  successes,  but  their  failures  have 
been  made  known  to  the  whole  country. 

Annihilation  of  the  Indian  is  still  much  more  popular  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  than  is  assimilation.  When  you  talk  with  a  white  man  on  the 
borders  of  a  reservation  about  the  education  and  uplift  of  the  Indian,  you  are  quite 
likely  to  meet  with  the  sort  of  sympathy  which  General  Whittlesey  met  with  in  one 
of  his  visits  to  the  Crows  of  Montana.  The  rough  Westerner  who  drove  the  stage 
coach,  said  to  him,  '*Are  you  one  of  them  that  is  trying  to  tame  these  Indians? 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  tame  'em.  There's  a  well  in  my  Back  yard;  there  ain't  no 
water  in  it,  but  there's  seven  tame  Indians  in  it." 

It  is  because  the  Indian  problem  is  so  much  the  problem  of  educating  the  white 
man  and  lifting  him  out  of  his  barbarism,  that  it  is  so  discouraging.  Some  years 
smce  a  company  of  legislators  visited  an  Indian  school  on  the  Sabbath.  In  his 
address  to  the  school  one  of  these  lawmakers  said;  *'The  Bible  tells  us  that  it  is  right 
to  lift  an  ox  or  an  ass  out  of  a  ditch  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  I  reckon  that  is  what 
the  principal  of  this  school  is  trying  to  do  for  us." 

What  long  years  of  struggle  it  has  taken  to  make  the  average  American  citizen 
believe  that  there  are  any  possibilities  in  his  red  brother.  There  are  few  things 
more  significant  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  well-dressed  American  citizen  than 
to  hear  his  remarks  in  visiting  a  class  of  Indian  boys  and  girls:  he  speaks  of  them 
as  though  they  were  **dumb  driven  cattle."  "Are  you  civilized?"  was  the  question 
put  by  a  visitor  to  an  intelligent  Sioux  boy.     **No,"  said  he,  "are  you?" 

When  we  are  asked,  then,  why  it  is  that  it  takes  so  long  to  civilize  250,000  Indians, 
one  answer  certainly  is,  that  we  have  had  to  wait  to  civilize  the  white  men  about 
them.  The  education  of  the  white  and  red  races  has  had  to  go  on  together,  and  I 
for  one  believe  that  God  has  left  this  red  race  with  us,  that  he  might  teach  us  some 
lessons  in  righteousness,  in  truth,  in  love,  and  in  self-sacrifice. 

Many  of  the  men  in  Washington  look  upon  those  who  come  there  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Indian  as  wild  fanatics,  who  take  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  currency,  the  tariff,  or  the  river  and  harlwr  bill.  And  yet  year 
after  year  they  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  time  to  discuss  questions  concerning 
the  homes  ana  lands  and  schoolH  of  native  Americans.  I  believe  that  no  part  of  the 
education  of  our  lawmakers  at  Washington  has  been  more  wholesome  and  helpful 
to  them  or  to  the  country  than  those  oiscussions.  If  there  is  to  come  to  us  as  a 
nation  any  good  out  of  what  seems  to  many  a  public  calamity  in  the  expansion  of 
our  rule  over  the  islands  of  the  sea,  I  believe  it  will  be,  not  so  much  because  of  our 
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added  commerce  and  increased  wealth,  as  because  we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider 
more  and  more  what  the  relation  of  the  wise  ought  to  be  toward  the  ignorant,  what 
duties  the  civilized  owe  to  the  uncivilized.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  learn  thai  we 
who  are  strong  ouffht  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

What  then  nas  oeen  gained  by  these  years  of  struggle?  There  are  many  that  are 
still  hopeless  of  any  ^^ood.  A  lifelong  fnend  of  the  Indian  took  me  aside  in  Boston 
the  other  day  and  said  to  me:  *'  You  Know  how  some  of  us  here  in  Boston  have  been 
exposed  to  tne  gibes  and  sneers  of  those  who  think  that  it  is  vain  to  try  to  uplift  the 
Inaian,  and  that  there  is  no  profit  in  all  this  work.  Tell  me,  are  you  losing  heart? 
How  does  it  seem  to  you?  Is  it  really  worth  while?"  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  who 
are  before  me  to-night  feel  that  this  work  which  you  are  doing  is  really  worth  while. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  improved  sentiment  at  Washington,  or  of  the 
advance  of  appropriations  for  Indian  schools  from  $20,000  in  1876  to  $2,936,080  in  1899. 
Nor  need  I  dwell  on  the  vast  improvement  there  has  been  in  honest  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  once  told  at  Mohonk  of  an 
mterview  with  Charles  Sumner  in  Washington,  iu  the  year  1865,  when  he  said  to 
him:  '*Look  here,  Stunner,  you  have  got  these  colored  people  free  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  chance  that  you  will  get  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  through.  Why 
don't  you  take  care  of  the  Indians  now?' '  Doctor  Hale  said  that  he  paused  for  a 
whole  minute  before  replying,  adding  that  it  was  the  only  time  that  tie  ever  saw 
him  look  thoroughly  dejected.  Then  he  said;  "Hale,  I  don't  think  you  know  what 
you  ask."  I  said:  ^*I  guessecl  I  knew  what  I  asked.''  '*  I  don't  think  you  do,"  he 
answered.  "  Hale,  the  whole  Indian  system  in  this  country  is  so  rotten  that  any- 
body who  takes  hold  of  it  has  to  tear  it  all  up  from  the  roots  and  turn  it  all  bottom 
up.  There  isn't  a  thing  in  it  which  is  right,  and  ever>'thing  has  got  to  be  torn  up 
and  planted  over  again  before  it  will  live. ' '  But  as  Doctor  Hale  went  on  to  say,  it  hiiB 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  things  have  been  tume<l  over  and  over  a^n. 

What  Charles  Sumner  said  of  the  Indian  service  in  1865  could  not  be  said  with  truth 
to-day.  Although  there  still  remains  much  land  to  be  possessed;  although  our  Sen- 
ators and  Bepresentatives  are  not  yet  all  saints,  still  there  is  an  earnest  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  them  to  give  the  Indian  his  rights.  We  have  had  at  the 
heaa  of  the  Indian  office  for  years  men  who  have  labored  diligently  and  honestly 
for  the  uplift  of  the  Indian.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Indian  service  at  Washington 
has  undei^gone  a  change  within  the  last  thirty  years  for  which  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful. 

My  opportunities  for  observation  in  the  field  have  been  limited  compared  with 
yours,  but  I  have  seen  great  improvement  there  also  in  the  twenty  years  since  I  have 
had  to  do  with  Indian  affairs.  Though  it  is  still  true  that  the  agent  is  sometimes 
much  more  the  agent  of  cattlemen,  land  grabbers,  and  lumber  trusts  than  ot  the 
Indian;  while  it  must  be  confesstnl  that  the  rights  of  the  Indian  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  supposed  necessity  of  pushing  war  measures  and  expanding  our  territory, 
there  is  yet  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  has  In^en  and  still  is  a  great  movement 
forward.  There  are  many  good  agents  in  the  field.  Our  Indian  inspectors  are,  for 
the  most  part,  intelligent  men,  who  have  thorough  knowle<lge  of  tneir  work,  and 
the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  Indian  whools  are  a  fine  body  of  men  and 
women.  Here  civil-service  reform  has  had  fair  j)lay,  and  most  of  these  people  have 
been  chosen  not  to  pay  political  debts  or  through  the  influence  of  Senators  or  Bep- 
resentatives, but  l)ecause  of  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  interest  in  their  work. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  what  we  call  the  state  has  mmie  pn>gress  in  its  Indian 
work.  I  wish  that  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  church.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
diwusB  here  the  oft-argued  question  of  Goveniuient  aid  for  missiim  schools.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  distinct  loss  in  jK»wer  since  such  men  as  Bishop  Whipple,  Dr. 
Strieby,  and  others  went  to  Washington  to  ailvocate  just  measures  of  legislation. 
They  were  an  eilm^tion  to  the  church  as  mcU  as  to  the  state.  1  feel  that  the  Indian 
cause  needs  the  help  of  every  ixissible  influence  for  gixnl,  whether  it  comes  through 
Catholic  priest  or  rroteetant  layman.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  nor  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly.  The  work  of  lK)th  needs  inspet^tion  and  super- 
vision by  the  people,  but  I  wish  that  both  might  have  every  possible  chance  to  work 
for  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  every  race.  It  mav  have  l^een  wise  to  withdraw  Gov- 
ernment aid  fn)m  sectarian  st^hools.  It  certainly  was  not  wise  for  the  churches  to 
withdraw  their  help  from  the  Indians,  nor  to  feel  that  the  Government  could  do  the 
work  of  the  churcn.  I  am  much  more  in  sympathy  with  a  Catholic  who  fights 
for  appropriations  and  keeps  up  his  own  ccmtributions  than  with  a  Protestant 
who  gives  up  appropriations  an(f  withdraws  his  support.  When,  in  response  to  the 
cry  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  Protestant  churches  gave  up  their  Govern- 
ment appropriations,  there  was  a  distinct  promise  on  their  part  that  private  benefi- 
cence shoola  take  the  place  of  Government  help,  that  the  Indian  should  in  no  wiae 
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be  neglected.  The  promise  has  not  been  kept  Jnst  at  the  tune  when  the  Indian 
need^  most  the  help  of  faithful  Christian  missionaries  in  the  paE»age  from  barbarism 
to  civilization  churcn  aid  was  largely  withdrawn.  The  work  of  such  men  as  Bishop 
Hare  and  Bishop  Whipple,  the  Riggses  and  the  Williamsons  was  much  curtailed. 
The  Unitarians  gave  up  tne  work  among  the  Crows;  the  Friends  relinquished  White's 
Institute,  where  excellent  work  was  done.  The  failure  on  some  reservations  of  the 
land-in-severalty  bill  was  distinctly  traceable  to  this  cause. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years  among  the  Indians  is  laiigely  due 
to  the  work  which  the  early  missionaries  performed.  The  Minnesota  massacre  of 
1862,  where  500  whites,  with  women  and  children,  were  slaughtered  in  retaliation  for 
real  or  fancied  wrongs,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  2,000  warriors,  of  whom  39  were  hung 
and  over  300  held  for  three  years  in  jail.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  advance  of  the 
great  Sioux  Nation.  From  the  work  of  a  few  missionaries  amons  those  imprisoned 
men,  who  for  the  first  time  listened  to  the  gospel,  grew  seven  churches  and  an  ixnpulse 
which  created  among  the  Sioux  universal  respect  for  the  representatives  of  Chris- 
tianity and  a  confidence  in  their  teaching  whicn  has  gone  far  toward  making  possible 
their  progress  in  later  years.  These  Indians  and  their  friends  were  all  finally  assigned 
to  Devils  Lake,  Sisseton,  Santee,  and  Flandreau  agencies,  in  Dakota,  with  plenty  of 
land,  but  no  food  except  what  they  could  earn  by  their  own  labor.  Fortunately  they 
were  long  kept  under  good  and  permanent  agents,  who  saw  that  they  were  provided 
with  seeds,  implemento,  etc.,  and  who  wisely  assisted  them  in  cultivating,  and  in 
some  cases  sellmg  their  land.  The  result  is  that  they,  3,500  in  number,  are  to-dav 
self-supporting  and  the  most  progressive  of  all  the  Sioux.  The  800  Santees,  descena- 
ants  of  those  who  thirty-two  years  ago  were  condemned  to  death  and  who  were  so 
hated  by  the  whites  of  Minnesota  that  they  threatened  to  han^  the  missionaries  who 
taught  them  while  in  prison,  are  now  homesteaded,  Christianized  American  citizens 
and  voters. 

Give  the  Indian  in  general  such  treatment  as  this  handful  of  desperate  Sioux  war- 
riors received  and  the  trouble  is  over.  The  past  century  has  been  one  of  blundering 
rather  than  of  dishonor,  and  from  the  first  it  has  been  a  question  of  men  rather  than 
of  measures.  Personal  contact  has  been  the  mainspring  of  all  Indian  pr^zress  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  of  Major  Pratt,  Kev.  Dr. 
Williamson  and  his  sons,  and  of  the  Riggses  of  Dakota,  of  Archdeacon  Kirkby  in 
British  America,  of  Mr.  Duncan's  great  work  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  the  vital  point  in 
all  uplifting  work.  The  touch  of  the  noble  lives  which  are  being  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  red  man  is  better  than  any  spoken  word.  The  first  step  with  the  Indian  is  to 
gain  his  confidence,  and  no  man,  saint  or  sinner,  who  ever  trusted  an  Indian  has 
found  his  confidence  misplaced.  More  than  100,000  Indians  are  to-day  challenging 
American  Christianity  to  do  its  best  for  them,  and  I  am  glad  i6  say  here  that  not  a 
few  of  their  own  people  have  come  to  the  front  and  are  now  holding  the  remoter 
outposts  as  teachers  and  catechists,  setting  such  examples  of  decent  living  as  make 
them  leaders  in  progress  and  types  of  what  all  Indians  with  a  fair  clumce  may 
become.    The  Christian  Church  snould  take  no  backward  step. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  of  the  improvement  among  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of  land, 
homes,  ana  schools.  Although  the  land-in-severalty  bill  has  not  effected  in  some 
cases  what  was  hoped  for  it,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  valuable  results  that  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  allotment  of  land  to  individual  Indians.  The  hold  of  the 
tribal  system  has  been  gradually  weakened,  and  the  rude  shacks,  with  their  stacks  of 
hay  and  grain,  make  it  clear  even  to  the  superficial  observer  that  the  Indian's  roving 
days  are  over.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the  reservations  have 
been  opened  to  the  whites  before  the  Indians  were  ready  for  it,  and  although  the 
onset  of  the  lower  element  of  whites  upon  the  Indian  lands  has  resulted,  in  many 
instances,  in  the  demoralization  of  the  Indian,  yet  it  is  only  through  this  hard  process 
that  he  is  to  come  to  stronger  manhood. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  giving  up  of  the  agent,  the  letting  in  of  whisky,  the 
leaning  of  the  Indians'  land  to  the  white  man,  have  usually  resulted  in  a  temporary 
backward  movement,  yet  even  in  the  worst  of  these  cases,  among  such  tribes  as  the 
Omaha  and  the  Winnebago,  where  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  have  held  alarm- 
ing sway,  there  is  evidence  of  a  consciousness  on  their  part  of  their  d^ppuded  condi- 
tion and  a  reaching  out  toward  better  things.  In  the  case  of  the  Sioux  Indians, 
where  the  agents  have  been  retained  while  me  allotment  was  ^ing  on,  and  where 
there  was  more  help  from  missionaries,  the  change  has  come  without  such  dreadful 
demoralization. 

Occasional  visits  to  the  agencies  along  the  Missouri  River  have  made  clear  the  vast 
improvement  that  is  going  on.  Twenty  years  ago  citizen's  clothing  was  the  excep- 
tion; now  it  |s  the  rule.  The  coat  has  replaced  tne  blanket,  leggings  are  givinja;  way 
to  trouaeiB,  and  the  curious  bond  that  comes  from  wearing  the  same  garments  is  f elt^ 
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It  is  like  roeaking  the  same  language,  and  resalts  at  once  in  increased  friendlinesB. 
Citizens  of  Pierrei  Chamberlain,  and  other  towns  near  the  reservations,  who  are 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  their  Indian  neighbors,  spoke  to  me 
of  the  changes  for  the  better  among  the  Indians  in  the  last  few  years,  especiidly  of 
their  civilized  appearance  and  of  their  straightforward  business  dealings.  The  vices 
of  civilization,  as  represented  by  whisky  and  gambling,  stand  always  between  the 
Indian  and  progpress,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  contact  at  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bml^, 
and  elsewhere  with  white  settlers  has  been  invaluable.  The  universal  testimony  is 
"the  more  of  it  the  better."  There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  white  frontiersmen.  The  "scum"  of  twenty  years  ago  is  ariving  place  to  a  class 
of  good  citizens.  The  Indian  can  learn  much  from  them,  and  they  will,  I  believe, 
do  nim  substantial  good  as  they  gradually  surround  him.  Rough  and  careless  at 
first  they  certainly  are,  but  the  better  element  soon  takes  hold,' courts  are  established, 
and  there  is  a  fair  show  all  round. 

These  changing  conditions,  however,  have  their  danfi;ers.  Agents  and  thoughtful 
men  pre  anxious.  Reservation  life  is  dead  or  dying.  It  must  00.  The  time  is  ripe, 
not  for  destruction,  however,  but  for  development,  and  the  old  life,  the  old  system, 
must  be  used  only  as  a  foundation  for  the  new,  and  to  this  end  ought  to  be  carefully 
studied.  Among  the  15,000  Sioux  the  encampments  are  for  the  most  part  broken 
up  and  the  people  settled  chiefly  on  the  river  bottoms,  where  they  can  get  wood 
and  water.  In  certain  parts  of  &ikota  the  Indians  have  covered  the  land  as  for  as 
the  eye  can  reach  with  farms  of  from  1  to  30  acres,  all  protected  by  wire  fences,  each 
with  its  log  hut,  and  beside  it  one  or  two  summer  tepees  as  graceful  as  the  other  is 
ugly  and  crude.  Many  of  the  f&rmers  are  shareholders  in  reaping  machines,  and  I 
was  much  impressed  by  seeing  a  returned  Hampton  student  driving  a  self-binder 
around  his  own  wheat  nelds.  Generally  the  men  are  in  the  fields,  the  women  either 
with  them  or  at  work  about  the  house.  The  old  relation  of  brave  and  squaw  is  pass- 
ing away  before  the  influences  of  homestead  life,  just  as  the  tepee  must  vanish  before 
the  mud-roofed  \o^  hut,  which  represents  the  first  forward,  if  well-nigh  &tal,  step  in 
civilization.  Untidy  and  illy  ventilated  as  it  is,  it  fixes  its  owner,  putting;  an  end  to 
his  nomadic  life,  making  possible  the  use  of  chairs,  tables,  and  dishes  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  home  attachment.  The  fact  that  these  houses  have  but  one  room  is  not 
so  dangerous  to  morality  as  one  would  suppose,  but  only  because  the  Indian  is  not 
f^rossly  sensuous.  Christian  teaching  is  of  course  on  the  side  of  soap  and  water,  and 
it  is  curious  to  notice  how  largely  the  use  of  these  articles  is  affected  by  the  prox- 
imity of  church  or  schoolhouse.  *  A  missionary  visitor  demands,  and  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have,  a  right  to  a  chair,  a  bed,  clean  dishes,  and  soap  ana  towels. 

What  are  the  things  that  remain  to  be  accomplished?  !m  the  first  i>lace,  it  is 
important  to  remember,  that  in  dealing  with  these  Indians  we  are  dealing  with  people 
of  very  various  degrees  of  development,  and  methods  of  work  which  are  applicaDle 
to  one  tribe  are  not  at  all  applicable  to  others.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the 
land-in-severalty  bill.  While  no  one  can  doubt  the  value  of  this  bill,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  all  tribes  are  equally  ready  to  take  their  own  part  in  life's  struggle. 
Instead  of  making  them  independent  it  has  in  some  cases  really  made  them  paupers. 

Not  only  ought  regard  to  be  had  to  the  progress  of  the  Indian,  but  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  As  Mr.  Grinnell  says  in  his  recent  book.  The 
Indians  of  To-day,  "To  force  allotments  on  a  tribe  living  in  a  region  where  the  aver- 
age yearly  rainfall  is  only  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  may  be  a  real  hardship,  even  though 
on  tne  pretense  that  the  acres  given  them  are  grazing  lands.  Each  receives  twice  as 
much  as  if  it  were  farming  land.  In  a  very  laige  number  of  cases  these  so-called 
grazing  lands  produce  nouiing,  not  even  enough  vegetation  to  keep  a  single  cow. 
Sometimes  they  are  without  water,  even  without  access  to  water.'*  To  insist  that 
the  Indians  become  self-supporting  on  such  land  is  to  ask  what  is  impossible.  Mr, 
Grinnell  instances  the  Oneida  Indians  as  showing  how  the  allotment  act,  when 
applied  to  a  race  that  has  had  contact  with  whites  for  three  hundred  years,  is  most 
helpful,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Apaches,  who  speak  only  their  own  tongue  and 
inhabit  a  desert,  it  is  disastrous. 

How  harmful  the  allotment  bill  has  been  in  certain  cases  as  regards  the  introduc- 
tion of  liquor,  the  failure  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  in  the 
matter  of  idleness,  resulting  from  the  leasing  of  land,  we  all  know.  We  are  obliged 
to  remember  that  the  Indians  are  for  the  most  part  children,  that  they  have  the 
weaknesses  of  children,  and  that  while  we  are  to  help  them  toward  manhood  as 
rapidly  as  possible  they  will  not  attain  to  it  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  single  generation. 

While  wisdom  must  be  shown  in  the  passage  from  barbarism  to  civilization  it  is 
important  that  both  agents  and  Indians  understand  that  the  reservation  is  a  tem- 
porary ex})edient;  that  while  it  may  be  necessary  for  those  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves  the  Government  ana  all  who  have  to  do  with  its  schools  are  striving 
to  fit  the  young  Indiana  for  Uie  fuller,  freer  life  of  citizenship.    In  order  to  do  thiSy 
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discontent  with  the  reservation  system  must  be  produced.  It  is  sometimes  said  of 
the  schools  off  the  reservation  that  when  their  students  return  they  are  not  willing 
to  live  as  their  parents  did.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  their  school  life  will  bring 
about  just  this  result.  If  school  life,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  makes  students 
unwilling  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  it  is  open  to  criticism,  but  a  whole- 
some discontent  is  a  most  hopeful  sign. 

The  petition  of  the  Lower  Brul6  Sioux  asking  that  their  annuity  of  rations  and 
clothing  be  stopper!  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  land  and  pur- 
chase cattle  with  the  proceeds  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  sooner  the 
ration  system  can  he  stopped  the  better.  No  student  goes  back  from  school  who 
does  not  feel  the  degradation  of  it.  While  the  beef  killing,  with  its  brutalizing  influ- 
ence, has  been  discontinued  on  some  of  the  reservations,  on  others  it  still  remains, 
and  the  biweekly  pilgrimage  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  reservation  to  the  agency 
still  continues.  By  tnis  means  regular  work  on  the  farm  and  the  raising  of  crops 
and  of  animals  is  prevented,  while  the  old  roving  habit,  which  is  so  opposed  to  all 
progress  in  civilization,  is  cultivated. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  toward  the  education  of  the  Indian  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  about  one-half  of  the  Indian  voiith  of  school  age  are  receiving 
instruction.  This  is  a  poor  showing.  There  ougnt  to  be  school  accommodation  for 
every  Indian  child.  The  sooner  we  come  to  compulsory  education  for  every  child 
in  this  country  the  better.  To  give  citizenship  to  a  people  without  requiring  their 
education  is  the  greatest  unwisdom.  The  system  of  day  schools,  so  successfully 
started  and  carried  on  by  Major  Wright  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  b^  others 
in  the  Indian  country,  which  makes  the  school  the  center  for  improvement  in  home 
life  and  agriculture,  and  gives  the  agent  a  hold  on  Indian  families  in  remote  parts  of 
the  reservation,  is  of  the  greatest  value.  More  use  ought  to  be  made  of  the  common 
day  school  in  the  uplift  of  the  community.  The  introduction  of  cooking  and  sew- 
ing, as  well  as  some  simple  lessons  in  har>'esting  and  the  use  of  garden  took,  together 
with  instruction  in  the  common  English  branches,  would  make  these  schools  a  great 
power  for^ood  on  the  reservation. 

The  reservation  l)oarding  schools  with  their  gardens  and  farms  are  most  useful. 
Just  as  far  as  possible  there  ought  to  be  built  up  about  these  schools  mills  for  the 
grinding  of  wheat  and  small  manufactories  for  the  construction  of  articles  used  on 
the  reservations,  where  the  Indians  may  become  familiar  with  the  usages  of  civilized 
life.  It  is  a  shame  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  Indians*  supplies  should  be  bought 
elsewhere  when  the  Indians  need  so  much  the  training  and  the  work  which  might 
be  used  in  their  producticni.  The  nonreservation  schools,  ]x)th  Eastern  and  Western, 
ought  to  have  close  relations  with  one  another  and  with  tiie  reservation  schools. 
Thev  ought  to  develop  certain  special  lines  of  work  and  instruction  that  the  Indians 
need.  If  one  devote  itself  to  agriculture  especially,  then  another  could  make  a 
sj>ecialty  of  businet«H  methods,  others  of  certain  trades,  and  still  others  of  normal 
training.  Insteail  of  stniggling  with  one  another  for  pupils,  as  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened, they  should  be  thoroughly  in  hanuony  with  one  another.  Each  of  these 
schools  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  experiment  station  in  Indian  education,  demonstrating 
what  can  l)e  done  along  special  lines.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Major  Pratt  for  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  pushing  of  the  outing  system.  Each  Indian  institu- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  regular  work  which  it  has  to  do,  sliould  try  to  develop  some 
Hm»cialty  which  should  l)e  of  value  to  all.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the 
East  ought  to  do  advanced  work,  admitting  only  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
W^estem  schools,  and  not  competing  for  the  lower  grade  of  pupils.  Coming  East 
ought  to  l)e  considered  a  rewanl  of  merit  for  gocnl  work  in  Western  institutions. 

I  have  l>een  impressed  with  the  difficulties  under  which  the  heads  of  Government 
Indian  schools  have  labored  because  of  their  inability  to  control  the  apiHuntment  of 
their  subordinates  As  long  as  teachers  are  ap])ointe<l  in  Washington,  and  the  head 
of  the  school  has  little  or  no  voice  in  the  matter,  so  long  will  the  schools  lack  har- 
mony. No  superintendent  can  really  be  held  responj^ible  for  the  management  of  his 
s<'hool  until  he  has  a  ccmtroUing  intiuence.  We  all  believe  in  the  reform  brought 
about  by  the  civil  service  in  the  taking  out  fnun  the  hands  of  iKiliticians  the  appoint- 
ments of  suiHjrintendents  and  teachers.  But  if  civil-t*ervice  reform  rules  staiul  m  the 
way  of  the  appointment  of  teachers  by  the  head  of  a  school,  they  should  Ije  modified 
to  correct  this  abuse. 

The  main  object  of  the  education  of  the  Indian  should  be  to  make  him  self-sup- 
]K>rting,  and,  as  Mr.  (rrinnell  savs,  "An  aim  ()uite  as  important  as  this,  mdeed 
included  in  it,  is  to  make  the  Indians  less^ -unlike  us  than  thev  are."  They  exist  as 
an  element  of  our  ])oi)ulation;  they  are  Americans,  and  they  .should  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  into  a  constituent  part  of  our  new  race,  just  as  the  immigrants  from 
a  dozen  foreign  lands  have  developed  into  good,  useful  citizens  of  these  United  States. 
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fbeae  two  problems  as  to  how  the  Indian  can  be  made  self-sapporting  and  thus 

feiin  the  self-respect  and  independence  which  are  impossible  without  it,  and  how 
e  can  be  made  one  with  the  white  race  of  the  land,  should  be  continually  before 
the  mind  of  every  Indian  worker.  We  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road, of  trade^  of  every  influence  that  helps  to  make  the  Indian  one  of  us.  While 
each  race  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  while,  as  Mr.  Leupp,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Southern  Workman,  declares,  it  is  "improvement,  not  transformation,"  of  the 
Indian  that  is  needed;  while  we  are  to  realize  that  the  Indian  can  never  be  an 
Anglo-Saxon;  while  we  are  to  develop  the  noble  qualities  which  the  Indian  pos- 
Besses,  we  must  also  realize  that  it  is  not  good  for  any  individual  or  race  to  be  alone. 
In  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  those  who  are  laboring  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Indian,  because  of  the  success  that  has  attended  their  efforts.  I 
believe,  with  Bishop  Whipple,  that  Indian  workers  are  the  best-paid  workers  in  the 
world,  and  that  no  missionary  work  promises  swifter  or  more  satisfactory  returns 
than  tJiat  among  the  Bed  Men  of  this  land. 

MORE  SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING  ALONG  INDUSTRIAL  LINES. 

[Miss  Kate  E.  Hunt,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.] 

The  Grovemment  assumes  that  after  training  and  a  fair  opportunity  the  Indian 
"can  for  the  most  part  help  himself,"  and  has  set  in  motion  a  complex,  extensive, 
and  expensive  system  of  education  in  order  to  exterminate  the  savage  oy  transforming 
him  into  a  civilized  beini^  capable  of  self-help. 

Never  in  the  world's  history  has  the  relie!  of  the  wretched  lain  so  heavily  on  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  strong  and  happy  as  now,  but  more  and  more  is  thought 
directed  to  prevention  rather  than  cure.  Self-help  is  seen  to  be  the  only  real  help. 
To  give  each  a  fair  chance  to  develop  his  own  powers;  to  fit  the  individual  to  fight 
his  own  battles,  and  to  teach  each  to  look  to  himself  to  supply  his  own  needs  is  proven 
to  be  far  kinder  than  to  sustain  him  in  his  helpleasness. 

A  close  observer  of  life  and  its  lessons  has  said:  **  It  may  seem  uncharitable  to  say 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  purjwse  ser\'ed  in  helping  the  person  who  can  not,  for  the 
most  part,  help  himself,  yet  it  is  true.  It  is  like  trying  to  keep  the  sun  at  night  in 
the  heavens,  or  to  induce  water  to  run  uphill." 

The  same  forces  have  combined  to  make  the  Indian  what  he  is  that  have  worked 
out  the  destiny  of  the  rest  of  human  kind.  He  is  the  pnxiuct  of  birth  and  environ- 
ment. That  these  children  come  to  school  with  little  idea  of  the  value  of  time, 
money,  or  work  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  the  natural  result  of  the  condition  of  their 
lives.  All  that  the  school  has  to  give  comes  to  these  boys  and  girls  without  money 
and  without  price.  True  they  work  for  the  common  good  one-half  of  each  day;  but 
they  are  unsxilled  laborers,  and  the  training  they  get  repays  them  for  all  they  do. 
They  very  naturally  come  to  think  that  the  Government  owes  an  endless  debt  to 
them,  rut  any  white  boy  or  girl  under  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  result 
will  follow. 

Indiyidoal  poMeiiion. — Nothing  is  harder  to  impress  upon  these  children  than  the 
idea  of  individual  possession.  Where  so  many  are  together  it  is  hard  to  make  head- 
way. It  does  no  good  and  much  harm  to  exhort  a  girl  to  wear  her  own  clothing 
when  the  person  in  charee  has  not  provided  the  clothinij  and  a  definite  place  to 
keep  it.  The  clothing  ana  the  place  being  provided  it  is  time  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  it  on  the  girl.  If  girls  know  that  ea<*h  day  the  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  know  whether  they  have  kept  or  lost  their  clothing,  and  that  certain  results 
invariably  follow  each  course  of  conduct — a  warm  appreciation  being  the  reward  of 
care  and  a  penalty  a^  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  if  carelessly  lost  or  destroyed — 
a  habit  will  send  down  its  first  root  in  the  soil  of  daily  life  and  by  care  may  grow 
into  strength. 

A  laige  proportion  of  Indian  children  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  eamins  any- 
thing, ana  have  not  seen  their  parents  earn  much.  They  have  no  idea,  until  shown, 
where  the  supplies  come  from,  who  pa>n9  for  them,  and  what  paving  for  them  means. 
They  think  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  and  need  not  l)e  stingy;  and  their  firet  imprewion  is  not 
favorable  if  a  lost  article  is  not  at  once  replaced  by  anew  one  from  that  inexhaustible 
storehouse. 

A  number  of  girls  were  once  mending  and  chattering.  One  of  the  brightest  lost 
her  needle.  She  made  a  lazy  effort  or  two  to  find  it,  and  then  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  saying:  "I  don't  have  to  hunt  my  needle;  Uncle  Sam  will  give  me  another." 
Uncle  Sam  did  not  give  her  another,  and  she  found  the  one  she  had  lost  and  there 
was  a  change  in  the  con  venation.  Miss  Mai^ie  with  the  others  was  led  to  ask  a 
great  many  questions  about  Uncle  Sain^  and  got  some  faint  idea  of  how  unkind  it 
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would  be  to  her  if  that  indefinite  power  should  do  for  her  what  it  was  necessary  she 
should  do  for  herself  if  she  was  ever  to  grow  wiser,  stronger,  or  better  than  she  then 
was. 

I  have  often  heard  people  say,  '^I  keep  such  and  such  things  to  faW  back  upon,  for 
the  girls  so  often  lose  their  clothing,  and  I  have  to  put  something  in  its  place/' 
Could  any  way  more  surely  confirm  the  irresponsible  disposition  which  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  any  school  should  be  to  correct? 

8elf-hel]»  the  only  real  help. — ^A  child  who  has  all  its  wants  supplied  without  any 
effort  on  its  part,  who  may  lose  or  destroy  its  portion  and  feel  no  inconvenience 
thereby,  is  bein^  trained  into  a  disposition  which  makes  it  always  its  own  woist 
enemy.  This  kind  of  training  is  like  burning  a  candle  at  both  ends.  After  a  few 
years  of  better  food,  better  clothing,  clean  beds,  etc.,  a  boy  or  girl  likes  to  be  well 
aressed  and  live  in  better  style  than  he  or  she  is  likely  to  find  at  home.  This  result 
is  well  and  good  provided  the  power  of  self-help  has  been  cultivated  at  the  same 
time  and  has  developed  proportionally. 

What  can  be  more  pitiable  than  to  nave  his  or  her  tastes  enlarged  and  refined  and 
suddenly  be  turned  back  on  what  should  be  his  own  resources  and  find  nothing  upon 
which  to  depend? 

It  seems  so  natural  to  stand  in  between  a  child  and  the  consequences  of  his  own 
actsj  to  turn  aside  from  its  natural  aim  the  effect  that  the  child  himself  has  set  in 
motion.  The  child  escapes  the  penalty,  and,  alas,  misses  the  lesson.  He  comes  from 
the  experience  no  wiser  than  b^ore;  not  only  no  wiser,  but  with  a  false  idea  of  the 
nature  of  things.  He  thinks  he  can  do  with  impunity  what  his  impulses  dictate  and 
escape  unpleasant  results.  Nature  is  silent,  vigilant,  and  inexorable.  The  child  has 
only  stored  up  trouble  for  the  future. 

Proparty  lost  ihonld  bo  replaoed. — ^The  amount  of  breakage  and  the  destruction  and 
defiioement  of  property  is  something  appalling  if  left  unchecked.  If,  instead  of  mis- 
celliuieous  exhortation  and  a  dose  of  scolding  and  nagging,  the  careless  party  is 
required  in  some  measure  to  make  good  the  loss  according  to  his  ability,  the  effect  is 
very  noticeable.  No  education  that  fails  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  the 
unmiling  certainty  of  consequences  following  action  is  worthy  the  name.  This  knowl- 
edge clearly  and  firmly  grasped  must  influence  conduct,  and  conduct  is  the  great . 
factor  in  the  development  of  character. 

VsoloM  to  keep  grinding  at  books. — ^Does  the  training  the  avera^  Indian  g^l  receives 
in  the  average  Government  school  relate  to  the  life  she  is  to  lead  on  leaving  school? 
The  exceptional  girl  should  be  provided  for  and  fitted  to  do  the  work  in  the  world 
that  her  capacity  makes  her  able  to  do,  but  we  are  now  thinking  of  the  great  number 
who  are  not  exceptional. 

Is  it  wise  to  keep  a  girl  grinding  for  years  at  her  books,  for  which  she  has  but 
little  taste  and  for  wnich  she  will  have  less  use  when  school  days  are  over,  and  to  send 
her  home  with  habits  of  didly  life  that  are  no  help  to  her  in  meeting  the  daily  prob- 
lems of  her  existence?  I  have  known  girls  to  be  kept  in  the  schoolroom  for  years, 
making  slow  progress  in  their  books  under  the  most  faithful,  conscientious  teaching, 
to  be  sent  home  unable  to  do  their  own  mending  and  with  only  the  crudest  ideas  of 
how  to  cook,  make,  mend,  or  even  to  keep  their  own  person  in  cleanliness  and 
order.  If  the  aSter  life  of  such  girls  is  followed,  it  will  often  show  them  to  have 
returned  to  a  shiftless,  dirty,  irresponsible,  hand-to-mouth  kind  of  existence.  To 
have  eyes  and  see  not  the  tnings  tnat  pertain  to  salvation  from  dependence,  dirt, 
and  poverty  is  pitiable. 

We  see  in  larae  measure  the  things  we  have  been  trained  to  see.  A  girl  who  has 
been  trained  to  Keep  her  person  and  clothing  neat  and  clean,  who  can  cook  whole- 
some, dainty  dishes,  who  can  manage  the  machinery  of  even  a  small  household  with 
skill,  and  who  does  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  is  fitted,  when  she  must 
depend  upon  her  own  resources,  to  see  the  relation  between  soap,  water,  and  cleanli- 
ness. She  will  see  the  relation  between  good  taste  and  a  calico  dress  that  is  well 
and  becomingly  made.  She  will  be  able  to  create  from  all  that  lies  within  her 
reach  the  things  she  wants.  They  will  obey  her  intelligent  will  and  serve  her  pur- 
pone.  From  limited  means  she  will  skillftuly  fashion  her  environment  and  make 
an  atmosphere  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  dearest  name — a  home. 

The  home  the  lolvtloa  of  the  Indian  problem. — No  individual  or  collection  of  indi- 
viduals can  rise  much  above  the  hi^h-water  mark  of  home  influence.  The  history 
of  all  people  in  all  times  shows  this  to  be  a  law.  There  is  no  power  so  potent  to 
shape  the  character  as  the  home  power,  and  in  this  day  of  complex  living  the  real 
home  maker  must  be  a  trained  worker.  We  now  recognize  the  close  connection 
between  good  bread  and  grace.  We  see  how  many  virtues  depend  upon  good  diges- 
tion, and  good  digestion  depends  upon  well-cooked  food,  and  well-cooked  food 
depends  upon  the  intelligent  mind  ana  skillful  hands  that  guide  the  household. 
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I  have  heard  Indian  girls  confess  with  pride  their  lack  of  skill  in  the  home-making 
art.  ^'A  pity  t'is"  that  this  misapprenension  of  what  real  accomplishments  are 
should  fina  a  place  with  them.  They  have  need  of  all  the  time  at  their  disposal  to 
learn  the  things  that  are  to  help  them  to  live  well  without  spending  any  time 
unlearning  this  kind  of  foolish  vanity,  caught  from  unwomanly  wnite  si^rs. 

The  Indian  problem  be^ns  and  ends  lanijely  with  the  home.  Every  young  man 
who  goes  out  from  school  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cost  and  value  of  the  things  he  wants, 
with  skill  in  his  head  and  hands  with  wnich  to  win  them,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
he  alone  must  get  them,  can  maintain  a  home.  Every  youn^  woman  who  goes  out  from 
school  with  the  same  convictions  and  the  home-making  skill  at  her  command  can  do 
her  share  in  the  creation  of  a  home.  Everv  such  home  made  and  maintained  is  a 
shining  illustration  of  how  the  Indian  question  is  to  be  solv^. 

MORE  SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING  ALONG  INDUSTRIAL  LINES. 
[Mrs.  Cora  M.  Dunn,  superintendent  Rainy  Mountain  School,  Anadarko.  Okla.] 

The  reservation  tribes,  by  the  successive  openings  of  their  lands  to  settlement,  are 
to-day  brought  to  face  the  knotty  problem  of  earning  a  living  under  hard  conditions; 
and  it  behooves  those  of  us  who  are  laboring  for  the  betterment  of  these  people  to 
consider  whether  the  means  we  are  using  are  adapted  to  aid  them  in  achieving 
independence. 

It  IS  not  enough  that  earnest  work  is  being  done  in  Indian  schools;  it  should  also 
be  intelligent  work — work  that  will  count  in  the  lives  of  the  children  committed  to 
our  care. 

Industry  must  be  taught  the  child  early  in  life. — Industry  must  be  implanted  in  the 
child  at  an  early  a^  and  assiduously  cultivated.  The  ancient  rule  for  fashioning  a 
gentleman,  to  begin  with  his  grandfather,  would  api)ly  here,  if  possible.  Not  only 
assign  the  small  children  regular  tasks  suited  to  their  years,  but  provide  other  out- 
lets for  their  activity,  more  pleasing  because  not  compulsory.  Interest  them,  for 
instance,  in  poultry  raising  by  making  the  setting  of  a  nen  a  function  at  which  it  is 
an  honor  to  assist;  let  them  enjoy  the  delightful  K^nsation  of  holding  the  downy 
chicks  in  their  hands.  If  a  wee  sinner  is  Huspecte<l  of  appropriating  eggs  to  his  own 
use,  appoint  him  to  gather  them,  giving  him  one  for  his  trouble.  He  will  develop 
into  an  amateur  detective,  whose  vigilance  the  wisest  hen  can  not  l)affle. 

Farm  life  Drovides  interesting  work. — Farm  life  provides  an  endless  variety  of  inter- 
esting and  pleasant  things  to  l)e  done  by  the  children.  lA»t  them  feel  that  they  are 
doing  these  things  because  of  their  interest  and  not  under  compulsion. 

Rights  of  property  and  the  care  of  their  {)ersonal  l)elongings  I  have  found  the 
hanlest  of  all  lessons  to  teach  Indian  children.  Begging  is  another  native  instinct. 
A  missionary  told  me  a  short  time  ago  that  in  cleaning  an  Indian's  house  she  dis- 
covered twenty-six  pairs  of  trousers  thrown  carelessly  m  an  unused  room,  most  of 
them  quite  good  and  doubtle&s  acquired  by  begging  from  the  Government  and  mis- 
sionaries in  turn.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  owner  of  this  sartorial  display  waa  at 
the  time  attire<l  in  a  sheet  ana  leggings. 

In  every  school  accurate  individual  lists  should  be  kept  of  all  articles  issued  each 
pupil,  with  date  of  issue,  and  a  strong  effort  made  to  teach  them  the  value  of  the 
clothing  they  so  ruthlessly  destroy. 

An  excellent  feature  of' some  of  the  new  dormitory  build inga  in  the  service  is  a 
room  containing  individual  lockers  for  the  use  of  the  children,  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment and  contents  of  which  they  can  lye  held  resix)U8ible,  thus  developing  a  sense  of 
ownership. 

Cultivate  self-reliance. — As  the  children  grow  older,  plan  their  work  with  reference 
to  their  mental  growth  as  well  as  their  increastnl  physical  endurance.  Cultivate  self- 
reliance  and  resourcefulnesH  in  emergencies.  Too  often  they  are  taught  everything 
but  common  sense.  Do  not  let  the  tern |)orary  illness  of  the  school  cook  Ihj  the  cau.««e 
of  a  domestic  panic  and  a  general  rearrangement  of  work  among  employees.  Place 
one  of  the  older  girls  in  change  of  the  kitchen,  and  note  the  excellent  meals  that  will 
result.  Recently,  during  a  four  days'  absence  of  the  girls'  matron  at  my  sclux>l,  I 
was  pleased  to  find  super\'ision  of  the  work  almost  unnecessary,  as  the  cliildren, 
under  the  direction  of  the  seiigeants — themselves  <mly  girls  of  16 — went  al)out  the 
ordinary  routine  WMth  mature  womanlinew. 

The  regeneration  of  the  race  through  the  women. — In  this  paper,  as  at  all  times  in 
my  work,  I  find  myself  emphaaizing  the  importance  of  training  the  girls;  but  it  is 
certain  that  if  we  uplift  the  women  of  tlie  race  the  men  will  follow,  the  nonprogres- 
sive ideas  of  the  women  being  to-dav  the  greatest  bar  to  Indian  advancement.  As 
Napoleon  said  of  iS-ance,  "It  is  mothers  that  are  needed." 
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Wheti  a  generation  of  earnest,  capable,  industrious  women  have  been  trained,  a 
long  step  toward  the  regeneration  oi  the  race  will  have  been  taken.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  Indian  young  man  to  forsake  the  wavs  of  his  ancestors  as  long  as 
be  is  encouraged  to  continue  in  them  by  the  praise  of  the  women  and  driven  by 
their  ridicule  from  better  things.  Until  there  is  a  revolution  in  his  home  life  and 
training  the  unbridled  license  of  the  camps,  the  dreamy  delight  of  the  -mescal  feast, 
and  the  wild  excitement  of  horse  racing,  gambling,  and  ghost  dancing  will  continue 
to  attract  him. 

TEACHING  TRADES  TO  INDIANS. 
[Mr.  F.  J.  ROGKB8,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia.] 

My  first  experience  with  Indians  was  in  the  late  summer  of  1897,  when  I  met  a 
score  or  more  who  had  just  arrived  at  Hampton  Institute.  These  were  almost  the 
first  Indians  I  had  ever  seen  outside  the  Wild  West  shows  and  the  Kickapoo  medi- 
cine troop.  When  these  Indians  arrived  at  Hampton  and  passed  the  porcn  where  I 
was  standing  with  my  little  girl,  she  exclaimed,  "Why,  where  are  their  feathers, 
papa?" 

This  remark  set  me  to  thinking  that  my  work  was  soon  to  begin  with  these  boys 
and  that  there  were  grave  problems  before  me  to  grapple  with.  Here  were  boys, 
some  of  whom  were  not  more  than  once  removed  from  barbarism,  who  had  been 
transported  from  1,500  to  2,000  miles  so  that  they  might  complete  and  supplement 
their  earlier  school  work  by  industrial  training  at  Hampton. 

The  question,  Has  the  Indian  the  mental  capacity  for  the  complicated  problems 
associated  with  the  trades?  has  been  solved  to  my  entire  satisfaction  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  have  reached  the  point,  too,  where  I  feel  that  ^nius  should  be  recognized 
in  Indian  or  white,  and  that  diverting  an  Indian  from  his  natural  bent  is  not  to  be 
done  without  serious  consideration  and  especially  good  reasons. 

An  interesting  instance  connecte<l  with  this  thought  comes  to  my  mind.  A  youne 
Papago  arrived  at  Hampton  a  year  ago,  and  when  questioned  as  to  what  he  wanted 
to  do  there  surprised  us  by  saying  he  wished  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade.  This 
for  a  Papago  seemed  so  incongruous  that  we  questioned  him  pretty  thorough Iv,  think- 
ing his  desire  might  be  only  a  passing  one,  which  had  been  aroused,  perhaps,  by 
visiting  the  machine  shop  before  bein^  questioned  by  us.  However,  he  stood  per- 
sistently by  his  first  choice,  saying  that  in  some  parts  of  his  country  there  were  silver 
mines  and  he  had  seen  some  of  the  mining  machinery  and  he  knew  they  sometimes 
needed  men  to  set  up  such  and  run  it.  He  thought  he  could  find  good  employment 
at  least  as  a  helper.  He  was  allowed  to  spend  two  days  a  week  in  the  machine  shop, 
and  has  shown  that  he  has  the  necessary  qualification  for  a  very  good  machinist  and 
is  anxious  to  keep  on.  The  machinist's  trade  is  one  which  can  oe  grasped  only  by 
one  of  considerable  mental  ability,  and  he  mu8t  have  much  good  judgment  in  tracing 
out  cause  and  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  this  particular  boy  must  have  in  order 
to  be  most  asefal  is  not  so  much  to  l)e  able  to  do  the  deliirate  hand  work  necessary  to 
build  machinery  as  to  be  able  to  size  up  the  general  anseiublage  of  parts,  to  know  how 
things  go  together,  and  how  to  repair  broken  pieces. 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  Hampton  does  not  believe  in  the  machinist's  trade  for 
Indians,  but  rather  emphasizes  those  industries  which  inav  he  of  use  in  smaller  com- 
munities and  that  relate  more  directly  to  their  own  home  life — as,  for^instance,  house- 
building, wheel wrigh ting,  blacksmithing,  shoe  and  harness  making.  W^e  feel,  more 
and  more,  too,  that  in  many  cases  a  part  of  several  trades  is  more  beneficial.  Thus 
housebuilding  should  have  as  a  foundation  carpentry,  but  allied  with  it  should  be 
some  knowledge  of  painting,  plastering,  bricklaying,  and  enough  tinsmithing  to  be 
able  to  do  fiashing,  gutter  and  spout  work. 

Wheelwrighting,  blacksmithing,  and  a  little  painting  would  go  well  together,  and 
shoe  and  harness  making  are  also  closely  connecto<l.  With  all  of  these  traries  there 
should  })e  incorjK)rate<l  as  much  of  agriculture  a.^  it  is  possible  to  give.  Blacksmith- 
ing seems  to  be  as  popular  a  trade  as  any,  and  one  in  which  the  Indian  seems  to 
excel.  It  is  considerable  of  a  revelation  to  see  one  toiling  away,  blowing  his  own  fire 
and  striking  the  red-hot  iron,  with  the  jn^rspiration  rolling  from  his  head  in  streams. 

The  Indian  boy  does  very  well  in  mechanical  drawing,  which  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  all  trades  when  the  expression  of  one's  work  can  be  planned  on 
paper.  For  instance,  such  trades  as  machinist,  carpentry,  wheelwrighting,  and 
pnckla^'ing  should  have  mechanical  drawing,  but  printing  would  not  especially  need 
it.    Painters,  tailors,  shoe  and  harness  makers  should  have  free-hand  drawing. 

The  one  thing  more  than  all  others  to  be  considered  in  teaching  a  trade  to  Indians 
is  power  of  adaptability.    Teaching  a  full  trade  for  the  sake  of  its  industrial  value 
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alone  doee  not  appeal  to  many  people  who  know  the  Indian's  home  life  and  the  diffi- 
culty he  will  have  among  his  own  people  of  making  a  livelihood.  In  most  cases,  it 
.  seems  to  me,  the  trade,  after  all,  is  onlv  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  real  thmg 
to  be  gained  is  the  feeline  of  power  which  comes  with  the  accomplishment  of  any 
difficult  task.  Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  blacksmith's  trade  for  the  Indian.  (I 
have  mentioned  before  in  this  paper  that  it  is  as  popular  as  any  we  teach. ) 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  utilitarian  accomplishments  of  bending,  upsetting,  and  weld- 
ing, while  they  are  of  inestimable  value,  are  the  onlv  good  things  the  boy  has  gotten 
out  of  the  practice  at  the  foi^,  but  that  along  with  all  mese  processes  in  tne  thousand 
and  one  modifications  and  applications  comes  a  mental  stimulus,  a  power  of  concen- 
tration and  adaptability,  which  leads  to  healthier  activities  and  growth.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  any  trade  or  occupation,  but  as  the  boy's  own  inclination  and  love 
for  a  particular  kind  of  skill  must  be  acknowledged  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  handicraft  for  him,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  a  general  diversity  of  trades 
among  the  boys  from  any  reservation. 

Character  building  is,  after  all,  the  keynote  in  any  kind  of  education.  It  may  seem 
to  be  entirelv  submerged  at  times,  but  be  it  classical  or  industrial,  the  outcome  is  not 
a  mere  buncn  of  facts  gleaned  from  the  fields  of  literature  and  labor,  but  along  with 
such  a  whole  world  of  power  and  possibility.  Many  times  to  all  of  us  has  come  the 
now  stereotyped  expression  that  the  Indian's  education  is  all  a  mistake  and  that  it 
simplv  upsets  him  and  in  the  end  makes  less  of  a  man  of  him  than  he  would  have 
been  had  he  grown  up  in  the  old  way.  This  may  be  true  in  some  instances  and  it 
may  seem  true  in  many  more,  taking  the  present  time  into  consideration,  but  the 
thing  to  be  considered  is  that  this  is  after  all  only  the  seed  time;  the  harvest  is  not 
yet,  though  I  think  a  few  at  least  begin  to  see  signs  of  its  approach. 

lif  I  thought  we  were  making  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  wheelwrights  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  they  got  out  of  the  trades  only  the  cold,  hard  facts  which  provided 
a  means  of  a  livelihood,  I  should  feel  that  we  were  doing  a  progressive  work.  What 
I  do  believe  is  that  the  power  that  comes  with  reading  and  writing,  welding  and 
planing,  cooking  and  sewing,  is  upbuilding  to  any  race,  causing  it  to  grow  until  its 
influence  is  felt  as  a  factor  in  the  common  good  of  mankind.  £  these  days  the  lack 
of  such  power  will  surely  send  a  race  to  the  wall. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INDIAN  GIRL  AS  THE  UPLIFTER  OF  THE 

HOME. 

[Miss  JosKPHTNX  £.  Richards,  Hampton,  Va.] 

Miss  Alice  Fletcher  once  told  of  a  visit  she  paid  to  Sitting  Bull  and  the  plea  he 
made,  in  view  of  changed  conditions,  for  the  women  of  his  race. 

*  *  Take  pity  on  my  women,  for  they  have  no  future.  The  youn^  men  can  be  like  the 
white  men,  till  the  soil,  supply  the  food  and  clothing;  thev  will  take  the  work  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  women,  and  the  women,  to  whom  we  have  owed  everything  in 
the  past,  will  be  stripped  of  all  which  gave  them  power  and  position  among  the  peo- 
ple.    Give  a  future  to  my  women." 

We  are  surely  along  the  line  of  the  old  chiefs  appeal  when  we  consider  how  the 
Indian  woman,  as  she  ceases  to  set  up  the  tepee,  can  become  the  true  uplifter  of  the 
home. 

The  crying  needs  of  the  Indian  home  of  the  present  day  are  lack  of  system  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  household,  of  promptness,  and  orderliness;  not  only 
"a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place,"  but  a  time  for  everything  and 
everything  done  on  time.  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  firm  faith  in  many  native 
virtues  of  the  Indian  would  hesitate  to  claim  punctuality  and  dispatch  among  them. 
Most  closely  linked  to  orderliness  is  cleanliness.  We  remember  reading  a  graphic 
and  appalling  description  of  the  minutiie  of  house-cleaning  operations  by  a  young 
Indian  field  matron  and  her  assistant  in  a  neighboring  cabin,  where  the  cellar  for 
keeping  supplies  was  a  hole  under  one  of  the  b^s,  and  where  other  things  were  on 
a  similar  plane  of  untidiness.  A  recent  letter  from  a  teacher  of  a  camp  school  speaks 
of  her  little  pupils  as  ''  so  bright,  quick,  ambitious  to  learn,  but  oh,  so  dirty." 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  these  girls  how  to  sweep  and  scrub  and  wash  and  iron. 
We  must  strive  so  to  get  them  in  the  habit  of  being  neat  in  person  and  surroundings 
that  they  really  can  not  be  comfortable  otherwise.  Perhaps  nothing  does  this  more 
effectually  than  the  "outing  system,"  when  the  home  to  which  the  pupil  is  sent  is 
of  the  riffht  sort  The  living,  week  after  week,  in  a  quiet,  refined,  well-ordered 
houaeliola  is  of  inestimable  value  in  fostering  a  *' noble  discontent"  with  dirt  and 
diaoxder. 
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In  addition  to  this,  we  have  found  a  housekeeping  cottage  to  be  a  very  helpful 
adjunct  to  the  training  in  dormitories,  cooking  classes,  laundry,  etc.,  during  the  yeaz 
A  member  of  the  facultv  was  accompanied  on  a  trip  West  one  summer  by  a  fnend. 
The  latter,  struck  with  the  dearth  of  cooking  utensils  in  the  log  cabins  they  visited, 
remarked,  "Why  donH  you  build  a  cottage  at  Hampton,  put  into  it  a  stove,  kettle, 
frying  pan,  one  or  two  spoons,  and  a  very  few  dishes,  and  teach  the  girls  to  keep 
house  with  only  such  appliances?''  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon.  A  tinv,  three- 
roomed  cottage  (built  when  we  brought  on  married  couples)  was  fitted  up  for 
classes  in  housekeeping.  Its  equipment  was  somewhat  more  ample  than  above,  but 
there  was  no  patent  egg-beater;  there  was  not  even  a  rolling  pin  until  an  Indian  boy 
made  one  in  tne  shop.  The  screen  in  the  little  parlor  was  the  handiwork  of  a  girl 
who  had  learned  to  use  tools,  and  the  lounge  was  a  small  iron  bedstead,  with  mat- 
tress and  cushions  covered  with  blue  denim.  Four  days  in  the  week  a  squad  of  three 
girls  went  out  to  the  cottage  with  the  lady  in  chaise  after  school  and  prepared  their 
evening  meal.  Milk  and  flour  were  furnished  them;  also  50  cents  a  week,  afterwards 
increa^d  to  60,  with  which  other  supplies  were  purchased.  Careful  forethought  and 
economy  were  thus  cultivated.  The  menus  were  written  down  in  a  blank  b(K)k  and 
accounts  were  strictly  kept.  The  ^rls  learned  to  make  bread  and  biscuit  and  to 
prepare  many  simple  dishes,  sometimes  even  to  make  their  own  butter.  Thev  were 
taught  to  utilize  odds  and  ends;  also  how  to  scrimp  a  little  here  if  they  wished  to 
launch  out  there.  The  table  was  neatly  spread  with  a  white  tablecloth  and  napkins, 
and  sometimes  decorated  with  flowers.  Once  a  week  the  custom  was  to  invite 
another  teacher  to  take  tea  with  them,  and  then  one  girl  must  act  as  hostess  and 
another  do  the  necessary  waiting.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  thing  was  wonderfully 
su^estive  of  a  little  bit  of  home  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  great  school. 

When  Mrs.  Dorchester,  wife  of  the  then  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  visited 
Hampton,  she  ^ve  her  cordial  approval  to  the  scheme.  It  seemed  she  had  felt  the 
need  of  something  similar  in  the  Western  schools  and  had  pleaded  for  a  small  house 
adjoining  the  main  buildings  where  girls  could  be  so  trained.  Now  she  said  she  felt 
she  could  urge  it  more  strongly  since  she  had  actually  seen  her  model  cottage. 

This  work  has  been  mei^g^  in  that  of  the  Abby  May  Home  where  the  girls  in  the 
advanced  course  have  lived  together  as  a  small  familv  and  where  pupils  from  the 
middle  class  have  gone  to  prepare  meals;  and  in  that  of  the  Domestic  Science  Build- 
ing with  its  courses  in  sewing,  cooking,  sloyd,  and  dairying,  and  also  its  model  din- 
ing room  and  bed  room,  the  latter  with  all  its  furniture,  except  the  bed  and  the 
mirror,  made  by  the  girls. 

The  hygien  ic  value  of  cleanliness  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  home  makers, 
and  this  naturally  broadens  out  into  ideas  of  ventilation,  drainage,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  by  care  and  sanitary  precautions.  Where  girls  leave  school 
before  thev  have  taken  up  a  text-book  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  it  seems  most 
desirable  that  simple  oral  lessons  be  given  them  along  these  lines.  Wholesome  food 
also,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  is  a  subject  in  which  they  need  instruction,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  addition  of  milk,  cereals,  and  vegetables  to  their  bill  of  fare. 

A  love  for  house  decorations  has  to  l)e  cultivated  rather  than  iniplanted  in  the 
Indian.  Good  pictures  and  flowers  are  always  to  be  recommended.  Just  here  comes 
in,  then,  desirability  of  some  means  of  earning  a  little  money  when  at  home,  a  need 
which  seems  admirably  met  by  the  lace  making  introduced  by  Miss  Carter,  since 
three  or  even  two  dollars  will  provide  a  few  yards  of  scrim  for  the  windows,  pretty 
denim  for  a  table  cover,  and  seeds  for  the  garden  or  window  box.  If  a  taste  for 
reading  has  been  fostered  at  school,  and  this  surely  is  far  truer  education  than  the 
mere  recitation  of  allotted  lessons  in  history  and  geography,  then  with  the  proceeds  of 
her  toil  in  odd  moments  she  can  subscribe  for  some  magazine  which  will  be  a  welcome 
guest  every  month. 

All  possible  encouragement,  we  believe,  should  also  be  given  to  the  beautiful  native 
industries,  in  order  thuat  the  bead  work,  pottery,  and  basket  weaving  of  her  grand- 
mother mav  not  be  lost  arts  to  the  Indian  girl  ol  the  period.  Here,  too,  is  a  means 
not  only  oi  cultivating  a  taste  for  what  is  really  artistic  in  itself,  but,  through  its 
commercial  value,  of  helping  to  make  the  home  comfortable  and  attractive. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

[Chablks  Babtlett  Dyke,  A.  M.,  Hampton  iDBtitute,  Virginia.] 

The  teacher  is  the  maker  and  protector  of  our  American  civilization,  and  with  him 
rests  the  future  of  the  American  Indian,  and  in  common  with  all  other  teachers,  he 
must  possess  the  spirit  of  service.  All  else  falls  into  insignificance  compared  with  this 
first  essential.  This  spirit  of  service  can  not  be  a  general  diffused,  vague  sort  of 
thing.    It  must  be  a  definite,  concrete  devotion  to  the  uplifting  of  a  race. 
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It  is  through  wise  religions  training,  through  constant  suggestion,  through  the 
inspiration  of  the  ideals  already  attained  by  returned  students  that  these  natural 
impulses  are  to  be  converted  into  a  sustained  spirit  of  service. 

Fellowship  with  the  world. — Not  until  a  white  man  has  seen  something  of  the  inner 
life  of  other  races  does  he  realize  the  vastnees  of  his  birthright,  his  manners,  his  per- 
sonal habits,  his  food  and  clothing,  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  attitudes,  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  his  hopes  and  ideals,  all  his  inheritance  from  civilization,  all  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  civilization.  What  he  is  bom  into,  the  Indian  child  must 
acquire  if  he  is  to  survive  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  teachers  of  Indian  children 
must,  then,  feel  their  fellowship  with  all  humanity. 

We  constantly  hear  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  an  Indian  into  a  white  man, 
and  there  is  truth  in  the  assertion.  The  Indian  must  live  in  and  become  a  part  of 
the  white  man's  civilization.  The  general  atmosphere  of  civilization  breathed  into 
the  life  of  the  Indian  for  generations  must  conduce  to  this  fellowship  with  the  world, 
bat  more  important  is  the  conscious  training  given  through  certain  subjects  of  study. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  every  kind  of  trade  work.  The  ability  to  supply  to  the 
puolic  what  the  public  needs  establishes  a  bond  of  sympathy,  and  the  Inaian  wheel- 
wright or  mason  or  electrician  becomes  an  integral  part  of  numanity  w^ith  the  satis- 
faction of  humanity's  wants,  while  the  Indian  girl  rises*  into  a  new  sphere  of  life 
with  her  successful  production  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  civilization. 

The  Hon.  William  T.  Harris  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  language  as  that  instru- 
ment which  makes  possible  human  social  organization.  ''The  most  practical  knowl- 
edge of  all,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature — ^a  knowledge  that 
enables  one  to  combine  with  his  fellow  men  and  to  share  with  them  the  physi<^ 
and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  race." 

Again,  the  Indian  teacher  should  go  into  his  work  with  some  absorbing  interest  of 
his  own — some  hobby,  some  fad,  if  you  will — ^for  the  inspiration  of  a  teacher  is  his 
own  interest.  It  may  be  the  fossils  of  the  plains,  the  flowers  or  binls  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  may  be  Sunday  schools,  or  raising  horses,  or  making  roads.  But  no  school 
life  should  come  to  a  close  before  some  intense  personal  interest  is  aroused. 

The  lack  of  professional  training  I  regard  as  the  greatest  weakness  among  Indian 
teachers.  If  the  teacher  of  white  children  needs  to  know  the  principles  and  aims  of 
education,  how  much  more  does  the  Indian  teacher  need  to  know  them,  he  who  is 
to  enter  upon  a  much  more  diflQcult  work. 

But  the  professional  training  of  the  Indian  teacher  should  include  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  education.  You  and  I  are  bom  with  an 
economic  sense.  That  sense  of  money  making,  of  getting  on  in  the  world  has  found 
deep  root  in  all  Americans.  The  Indian  is  without  this  ei^ononiic  sense.  He  must 
be  taught  to  seize  upon  existing  conditions  and  to  use  them  to  his  own  advantage. 
The  Indian  teacher  must  be  the  center  of  economic  and  social  progress. 

Practice  teaching. — Under  careful  siij>en'ision  with  a  maximum  of  resiwnsibilitjr. 
I  wish  to  place  the  emphasis  on  these  two  words:  Careful  supen'ision  and  rtv^ponsi- 
bility. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  on  normal  schools  at  the  Iy)s  Angeles  meeting 
last  year,  practice  teaching  under  careful  8Ui>ervision  ranks  as  the  most  valuable 
course  in  the  professional  training  of  teachere.  While  actual  teaching  contributes 
much  to  the  theory  of  education,  it  also  gives  training  in  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  usually  more  diflacult  to  apply  knowledge  than  it  is  to  acquire  it;  but, 
since  practice  in  teaching  does  l>oth,  it  is  an  esi)ecialiy  valuable  line  of  work.  To 
assume  the  respcmsibilitj^  of  a  schoolroom  is  a  jiowerful  force  in  the  development  of 
a  teacher.  Familiarity  with  programmer,  with  good  text-books,  and  with  all  tne  minor 
details  of  the  schoolroom,  are  no  slight  ai<l;  but  responsibility  transforms  the  care- 
less, impertinent,  sullen,  imptfiticnt  student  into  the  careful,  self-controlled  teacher. 

One  of  our  Indian  girls  last  year,  who  was  notorious  for  her  sulkiness,  met  her 
Waterloo  in  the  practice  room,  where  she  was  ol)ligc<l  to  deal  with  her  exact  facsimile. 
What  should  she  do  with  Susie?  If  Susie  ma<le  a  mistake  she  would  just  stand  still 
and  look  as  if  she  did  not  hear  or  see  anylnxly  in  the  world.  The  foresight  and 
quick  encouragement,  the  dcteniiine<l  will  necessary  in  dealing  with  Susie,  the  delight 
of  success,  actually  change<l  this  girl's  entire  demeanor,  and  the  responsibility  thrown 
upon  her  developed  an  undreamed-of  strength,  which  will  make  her  a  most  valuable 
teacher  of  her  race. 

But  let  us  not  think  for  a  moment  that  practice  teaching  alone  is  sufficien  t .  Practice 
teaching  establishes  right  habits  of  the  teaching  art,  but  any  plan  of  trainiii ;  which  is 
founded  on  habit  alone  partakes  of  the  merits  and  of  the  defei'ts  of  the  apprent  ice  system. 
The  apprentice  becomes  8kille<l  in  his  art,  but  is  apt  to  lose  the  i)ower  of  jx^rsonal 
initiative.  Leaders  in  e<lucation  as  in  any  other  sphere  of  human  activity  must  have 
right  habits  of  work,  but  they  must  also  1^  masters  of  themselves  and  cai>able  of 
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directing  their  own  powers  at  will.    This  is  to  be  attained  only  through  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  society  and  education. 

In  my  opinion  the  function  of  the  teacher  of  Indian  schools  is  one  on  which  the 
very  lives  of  his  pupils  depend.  It  is  the  substitution  of  civilization  for  barbarism. 
That  teacher  alone  can  effect  this  work  who  goes  into  it  with  a  spirit  of  service,  with 
a  conscious  substitution  of  the  ideals  of  civilizations  for  those  of  barbarism.  This 
demands  wisely  chosen  subject-matter,  a  knowledge  of  society,  and  of  the  laws  of 
mind.  It  demands  enthusiasm  guided  by  the  principles  of  psychology  and  sociology, 
and  it  involves  the  application  of  these  principles  under  supervision.  Teachers  with 
this  training  will  bnng  their  people  into  a  fellowship  with  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  Indian  will  thus  become  a  valuable  American  citizen. 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

[Mr.  John  Sboer,  Superintendent,  Colony,  Okla.] 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  teach  the  Indian  self-support  and  the  value  of 
property  is  to  device  some  plan  whereby  without  special  urging  he  may  be  induced 
to  support  himself  by  his  own  efforts. 

I  give  you  herewith  a  nhort  history  of  my  experiences  with  Indians  and  a  brief 
outline  of  the  plan  we  are  at  present  following. 

My  first  experiment  originated  through  my  proposing  to  three  Indian  boys  at  our 
school  that  if  they  would  each  milk  a  cow  through  the  summer  I  would  give,  them 
the  calf  which  the  cow  had.  Although  they  had  never  milked  a  cow  in  their  lives, 
they  agree<l  to  do  their  best  and  were  duly  rewarded.  This  placed  them  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  among  the  other  children  as  being  owners  of  propertv,  and  it 
enabled  me  the  next  H])rin^  to  get  10  boys  to  vohuiteer  to  raise  com.  t'he  agent 
thought  the  idea  so  unpromising  that  he  said  the  boys  might  have  all  the  corn  they 
coula  raise. 

The  Indians  then  regarded  all  work  as  degrading,  and  these  boys  knew  they  would 
be  taunted  and  ridiculed  as  squaws  all  through  the  season.     Nevertheless  they  per- 


The  success  of  the  boys  naturally  had  its  effect  on  the  other  children,  and  the  next 
spring  I  had  volunteers  enough  to  undertake  to  raise  100  acres  of  (!om,  giving  half 
of  the  crop  to  the  Government  for  the  ust^  of  the  land.  Prom  this  land  we  raised 
about  3,000  bushels  of  com,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  l>oys*  share  I  bought  100 
head  of  heifers.  We  were  obliged  to  bring  these  cattle  from  a  distance  of  140  miles, 
and  although  the  country  for  the  whole  distance  was  entirely  wild  and  inhabited 
only  by  Indians,  yet  with  three  of  these  Indian  boys  we  drove  up  the  cattle,  swim- 
ming them  across  rivers  and  watching  them  at  night,  occux>ying  ten  days  in  the 
journey. 

Whe'n  we  arrived  at  the  school  the  children  manifested  the  most  intense  interest 
in  the  herd,  and  all  who  were  receiving  wages  wanted  to  use  it  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle  for  themselves.  Even  the  girls  caught  the  enthusia.'^m  to  l)et^ome  property 
owners.  This  spirit  I  encouraged,  and  allowed  those  who  were  earning  wages  t(>  use 
a  part  of  it  each  month  in  creating  a  fund  with  which  to  buy  cattle.  We  worked 
along  this  line  until  our  school  herd  numbered  about  400  head. 

It  was  not  long  before  our  success  in  tliis  venture  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
inspei'tors  and  eventually  the  Indian  Office.  The  Government  officials  reascmed  that 
if  tnesch<K)l  could  raise  cattle  profitably,  why  not  the  Indians,  and  thus  make  them 
self-supporting.  Following  this  up,  they  secured  an  appropriation  to  buy  400  head  of 
cattle,  to  be  issued  to  the  adult  Indians  of  the  reservation.  The  agent,  on  learning 
of  this,  a<lvised  the  Indian  Office  that  it  was  impracticable  for  the  Indians  to  engajp:e  at 
that  time  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  as  they  were  continually  moving  about,  sometimes 
being  absent  on  a  buffalo  hunt  three  months  at  a  time.  He  therefore  reconmiende<l 
that  these  400  head  of  cattle  be  given  to  my  school,  which  was  done. 

While  I  had  control  of  the  herd  no  wliite  man  had  anything  Ui  do  with  their  care, 
they  l)eine  lookwl  after  altogether  by  Indian  lK)ys  umier  mv  supervision.  This  I 
considered  the  verv  best  educati<m  I  could  give  them.  The  plan  I  had  in  view  was 
eventually  through  this  herd  of  cattle  to  make  the  schools  of  the  agency  self- 
supiK)rting. 

I  also  had  in  mind  the  establishing  of  a  large  pasture,  which  I  proposed  inclosing 
with  a  wire  fence.  Around  this  pasture  I  would  locate  young  Indians  as  they  mar- 
ried and  settknl  down  in  life.  They  would  In?  obliged  to  care  for  the  fence  and  keep 
their  cattle  inside  the  pasture.    As  the  care  of  their  cattle  would  occupy  but  a  portion 
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of  their  time,  I  also  inclnded  in  my  plan  the  allotting  to  each  individual  settling 
around  the  pasture  land  enough  to  make  a  small  farm.  As  their  ponies  were  un- 
adapted  to  plowing  the  prairie  sod,  cattle  might  be  taken  from  the  herd  and  broken 
in  as  oxen.  In  preparation  for  this  I  had  some  oxen  at  the  school  which  I  trained 
the  Indian  boys  to  arive  and  handle. 

At  the  time  of  my  resignation  from  the  school  superintendency  our  herd  consisted 
of  1,000  head.  By  careful  breeding  we  had  improved  their  grade  to  a  degree  far 
above  the  native  Texan  stock  with  which  we  began. 

Almost  from  the  very  first  the  parents  of  the  children  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  project,  and  encouraged  and  aided  it  in  everv  possible  way.  A 
number  of  Indian  chiefs  made  donations  toward  it,  and  a  single  Inaian  woman  gave 
50  head  of  cattle  to  the  school,  to  be  the  property  of  her  daughter,  and  her  husMind 
also  gave  a  lai^ge  number  of  ponies  to  the  boys  for  use  in  caring  for  the  herd.  These 
and  many  other  instances  are  evidence  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  Indians 
once  their  ambition  and  emulation  are  aroused. 

At  our  present  institution  in  Oklahoma,  the  Seger  Colony  school,  we  are  pursuing 
the  same  object  of  making  it  self-supporting,  but  now  we  have  adopted  the  plsA^ 
stock  raising  and  farming  in  conjunction,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later. 

This  school  was  started  seven  years  ago,  at  which  time  100  head  of  cattle  were 
given  us  bv  the  Government.  These  cattle  cost  $1,300,  and  for  the  last  five  years 
this  small  nerd  has  supplied  the  school  with  over  $1,000  worth  of  beef  each  year, 
besides  proving  a  practical  education  for  our  boys.  Our  herd  now  numbers  141,  of 
an  exeellent  grade. 

The  main  features  of  the  plan  I  am  at  present  endeavoring  to  carry  out  are  as 
follows: 

First.  The  land  is  divided  into  sections  of  perhaps  100  acres  each,  and  upon  each 
section  four  families  are  located,  giving  each  about  25  acres.  These  four  families 
thus  form  a  group  and  are  of  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  in  their  farm  work. 
Upon  locating  they  are  required  to  sign  a  contract  by  which  they  agree  to  remain  on 
their  farms  at  least  three  years;  to  haul  the  lumber  and  build  a  suitable  house  on 
the  farm;  to  keep  at  least  one  cow,  a  hog,  and  a  small  amount  of  poultry;  to  give 
half  of  their  crops  toward  the  support  of  the  school,  and  that  not  more  than  one  of 
the  four  shall  be  absent  from  home  at  a  time,  so  that  the  others  may  look  after  his 
premises.  Other  restrictions  tending  to  prevent  the  Indian  from  wasting  his  capital 
m  the  prodigal  fashion  so  characteristic  of  him  may  be  incorporated. 

The  Indians  must  earn  the  horses  they  need,  but  all  implements  necessary  for  con- 
ducting their  farms  are  furnished  b^  the  school. 

The  first  year  the  land  is  planted  in  cotton  and  the  second  year  in  wheat  When 
the  cotton  is  well  up  cattle  may  be  allowed  to  run  in  it  without  damage.  The  inter- 
val between  the  planting  of  the  cotton  and  picking  time  is  about  three  months,  and 
during  this  period  work  is  provided  for  them  in  some  shop,  so  that  they  can  make  a 
living.  When  the  cotton  is  ready  to  pick,  the  whole  school  assists.  The  crop  sells 
for  about  50  cents  per  pound,  of  which  half  goes  to  the  family  raisins  it  and  half  to 
the  school.  The  profits  are  invested  in  cattle,  which  is  considered  the  verv  best 
investment,  bringing  on  the  average  a  return  of  25  per  cent  on  the  capital.  This  is 
repeated  at  the  end  of  each  season,  and  in  three  years  I  estimate  that  each  family 
will  be  worth  $1,000  and  be  able  to  support  itself.  If  they  will  allow  me  to  write 
the  agreement  as  to  what  the^  shall  do,  I  am  positive  this  result  can  be  attained  in 
every  case.  The  cattle  belonging  to  each  &mily  are  held  as  security  for  the  observ- 
ance of  their  contract  In  our  colony  at  present  we  have  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
Indians  in  houses.  It  is  a  rare  sight  to  see  an  Indian  wearing  a  blanket.  I  wanted 
to  take  an  Indian  boy's  picture  as  he  looked  a  few  years  a^  and  as  he  looks  now, 
and  he  would  not  think  of  having  his  picture  taken  with  his  \eg^  bare;  and  I  am  so 
glad  they  feel  that  wav. 

In  this  connection  also  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sav  a  word  regarding  their  religious 
and  social  development  There  is  a  splendid  field  here  for  missionary  work,  and 
religious  teaching  is  an  element  that  is  very  much  needed. 

Some  youns  men  of  the  tribe,  having  been  elected  to  leadership,  came  to  me  and 
asked  my  advice  as  to  their  course,  saying  they  wanted  to  do  what  was  best  for  their 
people.  I  told  them  that  as  long  as  I  had  been  among  them  I  had  known  of  noth- 
ing that  had  kept  them  back  so  much  as  their  religion.  I  said:  *'  You  have  your 
sun  dance  and  other  dances,  and  you  are  apt  to  change  again  to  some  other  kind  of 
religion.  The  white  people's  religion  has  remained  unchanged  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  my  advice  to  you  would  be  to  throw  aside  your  neathen  worship  and 
become  Christians."  They  replied:  '*  We  are  perfectly  ignorant  and  know  nothii^ 
about  the  Christian  religion."  To  this  I  said:  ''A  man  has  come  here  to  explain  it 
to  you.    He  will  tell  you  everything  about  the  Christian  religion,  the  existence  of 
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God.  the  birth  of  Christ,  His  cnicifizion,  and  that  He  died  for  us.  All  of  }[oa  who 
would  learn  about  this  rel^on  and  become  Christians  come  over  and  give  him  your 
hand."  The  whole  camp  immediately  came  over  and  shook  hands  wiui  him.  Boon 
after  thev  built  a  churcn.  and  have  since  built  a  parsonage.  Already  they  have 
expended  over  $6|000  in  this  work. 

An  Indian  clubhouse  has  also  been  built.  The  funds  for  this  were  raised  at  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  by  the  friends  of  Indian  education,  and  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Walter  Roe,  a  nephew  of  E.  P.  Roe^  the  novelist  It  is  known  as  ''The  Lodge,'' 
and,  in  addition  to  tables  with  magazines,  ^ames,  etc.,  it  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
appliances  for  housekeeping.  When  a  family  come  to  visit,  they  must  bring  their 
own  provisions  and  live  ana  eat  in  a  civilized  manner.  Other  rooms  are  provided 
with  cots,  and  the  visiting  Indians  bring  their  bedding  with  them  and  put  it  down 
on  these  oots,  thus  doing  away  with  camp  life  entirely.  The  Lodge  also  has  bath- 
rooms and  everything  necessary  for  cleanliness.  When  an  Indian  or  an  Indian 
family  oomee  to  stay  at  the  Lodge,  they  must  keep  it  neat  while  there  and  leave  it  in 
good  condition.  Mr.  Roe  receives  a  great  deal  of  clothing,  and  he  gives  it  to  the 
old  and  young,  but  not  to  the  middle  class.  To  these  he  gives  cloth  and  lets  them 
make  their  own  clothes. 

Here  idso  there  is  a  sewing  machine,  and  the  Indians  learn  to  use  it  in  making 
their  clothes.  The  result  is  that  all  the  Indians  dress  in  citizens'  clothes,  and  they 
take  great  pride  in  imitating  white  children  in  dress. 

Mr.  Roe  and  his  friends  have  undertaken  to  hire  a  matron  for  the  Lodge,  and 
have  asked  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  donation.  The  lodge  plan  is  excdlently 
adapted  for  taking  the  Indian  from  camp  life. 

At  every  Indian  school  there  should  be  a  good  hospital,  and  every  girl  who  leaves 
school  should  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick.  Often  they  are  25  miles  from  a 
physician,  and  the  girls  ought  to  know  how  to  give  medicine  and  use  hygienic  means 
m  caring  for  the  sick.  The  boys  will  leam  it  by  l)eing  treated  in  a  hygienic  way, 
and  the  whole  family  will  also  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  the  girls. 

DRY-WEATHER  FARMING. 
[John  H.  Sbokr,  superintendent  Indian  industrial  school,  Ciolony,  Okla.] 

We  are  adopting  in  our  country  what  we  call  irrigating  without  water,  or  dry- 
weather  farming.  It  is  a  new  method  that  I  have  found  by  experience  is  practical; 
and  it  is  practicable  to  raise  crops  in  our  country  almost  regardless  of  the  season.  The 
drought  we  have  so  long  dreaded,  that  comes  m  certain  months  of  the  season,  we  are 
able  to  brid^  over  with  this  new  process  of  farming.  We  take,  for  instance,  a  field 
which  we  wish  to  prepare  in  this  way  and  we  plougn  the  field  over,  4  inches  deep. 
We  follow  up  with  a  aisk  harrow,  and  we  cross  this  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  pul- 
verize the  ground.  Then  we  take  a  small-tooth  steel  harrow  and  go  over  it  until  the 
ground  is  very  mellow,  to  the  depth  of  4  inches.  We  then  plow  the  field  over 
again  8  inches  deep,  giving  us  4  inches  of  unpulverized  dirt.  We  use  the  same  process 
in  pulverizing  this  4  incnes  that  we  did  tne  first  Then  we  plow  again  the  same 
field  a  foot  deep,  making  another  4-inch  layer  unpulverized  on  top,  which  we  pul- 
verize in  the  same  manner  as  before.  We  do  this  plowing  in  the  fall,  and  we  usually 
go  over  the  field  with  a  roller,  juyt  rolling  it  lij^htly  over  the  surface.  That  is  for 
inaking  the  surface  even  and  preventing  the  wmd,  which  sweeps  over  the  ground 
in  the  winter  and  £a11,  from  taxing  up  the  moisture. 

In  the  spring  we  begin  our  cultivating  by  harrowing  over  the  field  with  a  steel- 
tooth  harrow.  Then  we  plant  our  com  and  begin  cultivating  it  with  a  harrow,  and 
we  keep  up  our  cultivation  through  the  season.  We  cultivate  sufficiently  often  to 
prevent  any  weeds  whatever  from  growing,  and  to  keep  the  ground  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized on  top.  This  ground  dries  out,  sometimes  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  deep 
on  top,  and  becomes  almost  a  complete  mass  of  dust  on  top  of  the  ground,  whicn 

Prevents  the  moisture  from  escaping  from  the  ground  beneath  it.     We  call  this  a  dust 
lanket. 

We  have  found  by  this  way  of  cultivating  that  we  can  raise  a  crop  of  com  in  districts 
that  are  subject  to  droughts,  like  Oklahoma,  where  I  live,  almost  any  season.  This 
process  that  I  have  just  oescribed  is  only  to  be  gone  through  with  once  in  three  years. 
The  fall  following  the  cultivation  by  this  process  we  generally  put  in  rye  or  wheat, 
and  w^e  sow  it  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  we  drill  it  in  between  the  rows  with  a 
1-horse  hose  drill.  The  wheat  will  grow  in  this  seed  be<i  without  depending  upon 
any  local  rains.  We  have  already  retained  moisture  enough.  Then  through  the 
winter  the  cornstalks  that  we  leave  standing  prevent  the  hi^h  winds  from  drying 
the  dirt  around  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  and  also  prevent  the  dirt  from  being  blown 
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from  around  the  roots,  and  also  retain  the  snow  that  falls  and  prevents  it  from  being 
blown  off  the  ground.     In  that  way  we  get  all  the  moisture  possible. 

Now,  after  we  have  harvested  this  crop  of  wheat,  we  then  plow  perhaps  6  inches 
deep  the  next  plowing  time,  and  we  pulverize  that,  the  same  as  we  did  beiore.  This 
ground  is  then  ready  for  any  rotation  of  crop  that  we  wish  to  put  in.  The  next 
plowing  is  to  be  done  12  inches  deep  again.  In  this  way  we  maintain  a  mellow,  pul- 
verized seed  bed  a  foot  deep,  which  we  have  found  will  retain  the  moisture  through 
the  season. 

Most  of  these  dry  countries — Oklahoma,  Dakota,  and  western  Nebraska — have  rain- 
fall enough  during  the  year  to  raise  a  crop  if  we  could  distribute  it  through  the 
season;  and  this  method  enables  us  to  do  so. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 
[Dr.  Henry  R.  Wheeler,  ADadarko,  Okla.] 

The  sputum  of  persons  suffering  from  this  dipea^e  dries  where  it  falls,  and  rises 
again  in  the  form  of  dust,  to  infect  those  who  inhale  it. 

Improve  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ea4?e.  All  rooms  should  be  well  ventilated,  lighted,  and  heated,  and  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean. 

OvercTowding  dormitories  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  favorable  to  lung  disease. 
Buckets  in  dormitories  should  have  placed  in  them  one-half  teacup  of  chloride  of 
lime  l^fore  retirement  for  the  night,  and  should  be  removed  the  first  thine  in  the 
morning,  when  bedding  should  be  aired,  rooms  well  ventilate<l,  windows  left  open, 
and  rooms  locked  for  the  day.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  lounge  on  beds,  and 
no  meals  should  be  served  there,  nor  should  the  sick  be  allowe<i  to  stay.    The  occu- 

Eanta  should  not  be  permitted  to  sleep  with  shoes  or  clothing  on.  'Matrons  who 
abitually  allow  this  should  be  discharged.  All  schools  shoulci  have  a  sick  room, 
quiet,  and  free  from  noisv  visitors.  The  school  physician  should  give  regular  talks 
to  the  pupils  on  modes  of  living  that  lessen  the  tendency  to  pulmonary  ailments. 

All  tuberculosis  patients  should  l)e  isolated  from  the  school.  No  spitting  on 
floors  should  be  tolerated.  Cuspidores  should  have  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  1  to  500,  put  into  them.  Bedding  easily  becomes  contaminate<i,  and 
should  be  frequently  aired  and  washed.  Pupils  should  not  be  allow^  to  sleep  with 
their  heads  coverea.  The  milk  used  at  the  school  should  be  above  suspicion,  and 
the  s(;hool  herd  should  be  examined  by  a  veterinary  once  a  year  and  sdl  tubercular 
animals  destroyed. 

Every  year  the  woodwork  of  the  dormitories,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  whole  school, 
should  be  painted,  and  walls  and  ceilings  whitewashe<l.  Window  shades  should  be 
of  washable  material,  and  all  floors  should  be  frequently  scrubbed  with  carbolized 
water  or  corrosive  sublimate  solution.     Furniture  should  be  varnished  or  painted. 

One  year  is  long  enough  to  use  a  mattress  in  a  sick  room.  All  mattresses  should 
be  aired  and  sunned  frequently.  Comforts  do  not  stand  the  wear  of  a  laundry,  and 
should  be  discarded  and  blankets  should  l>e  used,  airing  and  washing  them 
frequently. 

The  habit  of  expanding  the  lungs  often  should  be  encouraged. 

The  physician  should  inspect  the  tei>ees,  showing  the  c^mp  Indians  how  those 
having  consumption  should  spit  in  a  tin  can  and  bury  or  bum  it.  Show  him  that 
the  table  is  more  cleanly  than  the  blanket  to  eat  from;  that  a  chair  is  cleaner  than 
sitting  on  the  ground;  and  a  bedstead  more  conducive  to  health  than  a  pallet  on  the 
ground,  where  one  must  breathe  from  a  strata  of  air  laden  with  microbes. 

GOITRE. 
[Dr.  John  S.  Lindlet,  Standing  Rock,  8.  Dak.] 

Dr.  Lindley  states  that  after  an  experience  of  eleven  years  among  the  Indians  of 
the  South,  lens  than  half  a  dozen  cases  of  goitre  applied  to  him  for  treatment,  while  in 
ten  months  among  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indians  he  has  had  80  well-defined  ciises, 
all  full-blood  Indians,  and  95  per  cent  females;  that  there  are  50  or  60  cases  unre- 
corded, and  that  pn)bably  5  per  cent  of  the  tribe  is  afflicted  with  the  disease. 
Further,  that  there  is  not  an  agency  in  the  Uniteil  States  where  goitre  prevails  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  at  Standing  Rock,  and  that  nowhere  in  the  country  can  a  like 
numl>er  of  j)eople  be  found  with  an  equal  percentage  of  cases  among  them.  After 
carefully  looking  into  the  matter  the  doctor  concludes  that  cases  have  applied  for 
treatment  only  where  the  swelling  interferecl  with  re«<piration.  He  has  corresponded 
with  a  number  of  physicians  in  different  localities  on  the  subject  of  the  cause  and 
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treatment  of  goitre,  with  the  following  result:  That  goitre  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  and  among  females  than  among  niale^;  that  it  is  found  in 
localities  where  the  water  is  hard,  while  an  absence  of  the  mala<ly  in  noted  where 
soft,  pure  water  is  to  be  had;  that  among  the  causes  of  goitre  may  l)e  named  unhy- 
gienic surroundings,  ix)or  f(KKi,  and  exposure  to  cold;  that  intermarriage  exerts  an 
influence,  and  drinking  snow  water  is  thought  to  produce  the  disease. 

An  operation  sometimes  proves  beneficial,  but  tnere  are  so  many  dangers  attending 
the  removal  of  goitre  that  it  makes  one  hesitate  and  exhaust  the  whole  category  of 
medicines  before  resorting  to  this  procedure. 

ANAESTHESIA. 
[Dr.  Oeorob  R.  WnflTFALL,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla.] 

I  define  anaesthesia  to  be  a  condition  of  the  body,  local  or  general,  superinduced 
by  disease  or  medicine,  in  which  the  subject  is  oblivious  to  all  outwanl  impressions, 
whether  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Dr.  Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  England,  is  l)elieved  to 
have  been  tne  first  physician  to  inhale  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  for  the  prcj<luc- 
tion  of  amesthesia,  in  1785.  To  America  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  demon- 
strated to  the  world  the  successful  use  of  sulphuric  ether  in  oi)erations.  Dr.  Morton 
etherized  a  patient  for  Dr.  Warren  to  dissect  a  tumor  from  his  neck  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Previous  to  Morton's  discovery  sui)?ery  was  a  dernier  resort, 
and  might  almost  \ye  classed  among  the  lost  arts.  When  one  contemplates  an  opera- 
tion of  former  times  (the  subject  lashed  to  the  table  and  numenjus  assistants  holding 
him  immovable  under  the  sui^eon's  knife)  and  then  contrasts  it  M'ith  an  operation  of 
to-day  (the  patient  sleeping  peacefully  throughout  the  ordeal,  unconscious  of  suffer- 
ing), he  can  not  withhold,  acconling  to  Dr.  Slorton,  the  highest  tributes  that  were 
ever  paid  to  a  l)enefactor  of  mankind. 

I  snail  consider  anaesthesia  under  two  heads,  local  and  general.  The  local  anjes- 
thetics  are  cold,  pr(xluce<i  by  freezing  mixtures,  equal  parts  of  ice  and  salt,  and  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  volatile  substances,  such  as  etner  and  rigoline,  and  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocaine.  Since  the  introduction  of  cocaine,  freezing  mixtures  have  l)een 
in  a  great  measure  discarded.  Local  anjethesia  mav  be  obtaine<l  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  the  judicious  employment  of  the  hydrochtorate  of  cot^ine.  The  1,  2,  and 
4  per  cent  solutions  are  the  mixtures  most  frequently  used.  Applied  to  the  cornea, 
conjunctiva,  or  any  mucous  surface,  cocaine  is  rapidly  absorlKHi,  the  capillaries  are 
contracted,  and  the  terminations  of  the  sensory  nerves  paralyztnl.  UiK)n  the  unbroken 
integument  it  produces  no  effect  whatever.  Injected  into  the  tissues  it  pn^duces 
ansesthesia  wherever  it  reaches,  in  bone,  muscle,  or  the  subcutaneous  structures. 
Thrown  into  the  substance  of  a  ner\'e  or  its  immediate  vicinitv,  it  is  rajudly  absorbed 
and  produces  anaesthesia  in  all  parts  in  the  range  of  distribution  of  the  nerve  trunk 
beyond  the  point  of  injection.  The  quantity  which  can  bi^  safely  use<l  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Applied  to  the  eye  there  is  no  danger  of  absorption  of  a  quantity 
capable  of  doing  harm. 

Upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  pharynx  several  drams  of  a  4 
per  cent  solution  may  he  brushed  in  the  course  of  an  operation  lasting  an  hour,  for 
nere  the  excess  is  washe<l  off  and  diluted  with  the  saliva,  which,  of  course,  sliould 
not  be  swallowed.  Injected  into  the  deeper  tissues  l)elow  the  face  and  neck,  from 
20  to  30  minims  of  a  4  {)er  cent  solution  should  be  the  limit  within  at  least  one  hour 
before  the  dose  is  repeated.  The  laiyer  quantity  should  be  usi*d  only  in  well-selecte<l 
cases.  Partial  rt*spiratory  paralysis  has  occurred  in  several  instances  after  the  injec- 
tion of  15  minims  of  a  4  per  cent  solution  in  the  supraorbital  region  and  other  jwr- 
tions  of  the  face.  A  rtificial  respiration  was  found  necessary  to  resus<'itate  the  patient. 
AH  injections  al)out  the  face  should  be  given  with  great  (^ution.  It  is  said  that  ether 
or  chloroform  should  never  be  adininistereil  while  a  ])atient  is  under  the  influence  of 
cocaine. 

For  the  eye,  drop  2  or  3  minims  of  a  4  per  cent  solution  in  this  organ  every  four 
or  five  minutes  until  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  have  elai)st»d.  For  light  work, 
such  as  the  removal  of  a  foreign  Iwxly  or  touching  the  lids  with  bluestoue,  the  smaller 
()uantity  will  suffice.  For  cataract  operations,  indectomy ,  etc. ,  the  aiitt'sthesia  should 
be  more  profound. 

In  the  mouth,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  paint  the  part  to  be  anaesthetized  with  a  4 
per  cent  solution  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush  every  two  or  three  minutes  for  a 
naif  hour  lK»fore  and  at  intervals  during  the  oiHjration.  In  this  way  ulcers  may  1h» 
cauterized  or  limited  incisi(ms  maile  with  jierfei't  insen.»<ibilitv,  and  by  the  em]>l<>y- 
ment  of  this  agent  any  irritable  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat  may  Iw  relieved. 
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O^ratioDB  for  cleft  of  the  soft  palate  may  be  carried  out  with  perfect  ansetheBia  by 
this  method. 

Comiiig,  in  minor  surgical  operations  upon  the  eztremitiee,  has  secured  prolonged 
and  perfect  amesthesia  by  injecting  the  fluid  into  the  tissues  of  the  part  beinff  an»B- 
thetized,  waiting  from  two  to  five  minutes  for  absorption  of  the  solution  by  the  ves- 
sels, and  then  keeping  the  cocaine  in  the  tissues  by  arresting  the  circulation  by  a 
rubber  tourniquet  applied  between  the  injection  and  the  heart.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  method  that  amputations  have  been  performed  with  perfect  freedom  from  pain. 

I  have  performed  circumcision  and  evulsions  of  ingrowing  nails  under  cocaine 
anaesthesia,  with  perfect  immunity  from  suffering.  Twenty  or  30  minims  of  a  4  per 
cent  solution  should  be  distributed  equally  in  the  line  of  incision.  A  single  punc- 
ture with  a  hypodermic  needle  will  suffice  to  allow  the  fluid  to  be  thrown  over  an 
area  an  inch  m  length,  and  the  effect  is  so  rapid  that  the  second  puncture  can  be 
made  through  the  anesthetized  skin.  The  needle,  after  passing  throujgh  the  integ- 
ument, travels  alone  just  beneath  it  to  its  full  lenffth;  one  or  2  minims  are  then 
forc^  out,  the  needle  withdrawn  a  Quarter  or  half  inch,  and  a  like  quantity  dis- 
chaiged.  If  a  deep  incision  is  required,  the  needle  should  be  forced  into  the  deeper 
tissues. 

One  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  cocaine  will 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  anaesthesia,  with  less  constitutional  effect  When  a  lai^ge 
quantity  of  the  solution  is  used,  say  30  minims,  the  excess  should  be  squeezed  or 
pressed  out  of  the  tissues  or  washed  out  with  the  irrigator.  As  to  the  length  of  time 
for  which  a  tourniquet  may  safely  remain  holding  the  parts  beyond  full  of  stagnant 
blood,  operators  most  familiar  with  this  method  of  producing  aneesthesia  claim  that 
hidf  an  hour  is  the  limit  of  safety,  while  others  assert  to  have  kept  it  applied  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time.  It  is,  however,  not  always  necessary  to  entirely  arrest 
the  circulation  of  a  part;  for  if  the  elastic  be  appliea  close  behind  the  nart  to  be 
incised,  the  superficial  comi)re8sion  will  retard  the  flow  at  this  ^int,  while  tne  deeper 
vessels  and  remote  capillaries  are  not  materially  interfered  with.  In  minor  opera- 
tions upon  the  trunk,  lace,  head,  and  neck,  all  authorities  agree  in  the  necessity  ^or 
observing  great  precaution,  for  here  the  drug  is  carried  directly  to  the  center. 

Oeneral  anoMthetioB. — Under  this  head  we  shall  include  nitrous-oxide  gas,  ether, 
and  chloroform. 

In  minor  operations,  such  as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  evulsion  of  ingrowing  nails, 
and  the  opemn^  of  boils  and  abscesses,  nitrous-oxide  gas  finds  its  best  use.  In  this 
country  ^uibb  s  ether  is  the  most  extensively  used.  The  mode  in  which  the  anaes- 
thesia IS  most  commonly  secured  is  by  inhalation.  An  inhaler  can  be  easily  impro- 
vised for  giving  ether  by  folding  a  towel  or  other  material,  covered  with  news  or 
wrapping  paper,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  and  stuffing  some  loose  material  in  the  point 
of  it  to  keep  its  shape  and  hold  the  anaesthetic.  Certain  preparatory  measures 
should,  when  practicable,  be  taken  before  giving  an  anaesthetic.  A  laxative  should 
be  taken  the  night  previous  and  an  injection  in  the  morning  prior  to  gi\ing  the 
etiier.  All  solid  food  should  be  withheld  for  several  hours  previous  to  the  operation, 
and  some  whisky  or  brandy  may  be  given  with  advanta^  just  before  banning  the 
inhalation.  The  patient's  apprehensions  should  be  quieted,  the  clothing  loosened 
about  the  body,  and  chewing  gum,  false  teeth,  or  any  other  foreign  substance  removed 
from  the  mouth.  The  subject  should  be  told  to  hold  up  one  arm,  to  breathe  deeply, 
and  assured  that  there  is  no  danger  attending  the  ^  vine  of  the  anaesthetic.  Some  sur- 
geons advocate  the  giving  of  a  hypodermic  injection  or  morphine,  especially  to  nerv- 
ous and  oversensitive  subjects,  twenty  minutes  to  a  half  hour  before  beginning  the 
inhalation.  Perfect  quiet  should  prevail  in  the  operating  room,  and  the  patient 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  tnat  the  surgeon  is  master  of  his  calling. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  the  following  articles  at  hand  in  case  an  acci- 
dent should  occur  demanding  their  use:  A  good  tenaculum  or  a  pair  of  strong  curved 
uterine  dressing  forceps  for  seizing  the  tongue,  and  a  heavy  curved  needle,  armed 
with  a  strong  silk  thread,  for  transfixing  the  same  should  it  become  necessary  to 
keep  the  organ  extended  for  any  lengthy  period  of  time;  a  hypodermic  synuffe 
charged  with  whisky;  a  mouth  gag  or  wedg^-shaped  piece  of  wood  or  hard  rub- 
ber for  forcing  open  and  keeping  the  jaws  extended  and  preventing  lacerations  of  the 
tongue;  a  tin  basin  for  the  patient  to  spit  or  vomit  in;  a  slop  pail;  a  sponge  holder, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  silk  sponges  for  mopping  out  the  fauces;  extra  basins  for  wash- 
ing off  the  hands  and  cleansing  the  sponges,  and  an  abundance  of  clean,  sterilized 
water. 

The  person  giving  the  anaesthetic  should  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  patient, 
and  closely  watch  the  pulse  and  respiration.  On  the  first  manifestation  of  any 
untoward  symptoms,  the  inhaler  should  be  removed  from  the  mouth  and  the  an»»> 
ttxedc  Bospenoed.    Should  symptoms  of  heart  failure  or  snspenaion  of  respiration 
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occur,  the  windows  shonld  be  opened  to  admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  the  patient's 
head  lowered  by  elevating  ^e  foot  of  the  bed,  and  artificial  respiration  at  once  b^im. 
Stimcdants  by  hypodermic  injections  should  not  be  overlook^,  and  a  handkerchief, 
on  which  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  amyl  haye  been  dropped,  held  to  the  nose  will 
often  greatly  facilitate  the  resuscitation  of  the  patient.  In  severe  cases  the  foot  of  the 
table  should  be  eleyated  to  an  angle  of  90°  or  more  and  maintained  there  until  the 
respiration  becomes  natural.  Oases  haye  been  reported  in  which  the  heart  has  ceased 
to  b^t  and  respiration  was  imperceptible,  and  by  seizing  the  patient  by  the  feet  and 
holding  the  body  perpendicular  for  a  few  moments,  reammation  occurred.  No 
matternow  desperate  tne  case,  we  should  neyer  despair  of  success  and  should  not  sus- 
pend systematic  procedure  until  all  hope  has  fled.  An  hour  of  suspended  animation 
nas  been  known  to  occur  and  yet  reooyery  take  place. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  INDIAN. 
[Dr.  G.  G.  Wainwbiqht,  San  Jacinto,  Cal.] 

Upon  the  health  of  the  Indian  rests  the  whole  superstructure  of  Indian  education. 

Do  Indians  as  a  race  compare  favorably  in  health  and  vigor  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors? Oan  we  take  a  child  from  the  home  of  its  nativity  and  justify  the  expenditure 
to  place  hJTTi  on  a  plane  of  self-dependence  with  a  well-founded  nope  that  he  will 
have  vitality  to  carry  him  on  to  mature  years?  These  are  important  questions,  and 
I  believe  this  can  be  done.  Bc^nn  among  the  Indians  where  they  live;  arrange  Bya- 
tematic  work  for  every  able-boaied  adult;  compel  him  to  labor  for  his  own  benefit; 
make  him  feel  his  personal  responsibility,  ana  see  to  it  that  he  accomplishes  your 
intentions.  If  you  thus  establish  the  habit — yes,  I  repeat,  the  habit — of  industry 
amon^  the  American  Indians,  you  will  then  and  there  strike  from  them  the  fetters 
that  bind  them  to  so  many  degenerating  customs.  They  and  their  children  will  be 
r^nerated  mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  possible  blessings  that  will  come  to  these  people,  and 
their  children's  children,  through  systematic  manual  labor.  Work  purifies  the  blood 
and  is  a  preventive  of  disease. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  promotion  of  children  from  reservation  to 
nonreservation  schools  from  the  physician's  point  of  view.  ThQ  subject  of  climatic 
changes  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meaical  world  for  a  number  of  years,  being 
recognized  as  a  prominent  factor  in  casting  out  disease,  bridging  over  hereditary 
tendencies,  and  favoring  the  growth  and  development  of  youth.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  children  would  expand  better  mentally  and  physically  were  they^  subjected  to 
greater  climatic  changes.  Ohildren  from  the  South  should  be  educated  in  the  North, 
and  those  from  the  colder  regions  should  seek  knowledge  in  the  land  of  the  orange 
and  the  vine. 

SANITARY  OONDITIONS. 
[Dr.  J.  O.  Bulloch,  Gheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.] 

Sanitary  conditions  as  existing  at  the  present  time  are  far  in  advance  of  those 
belonging  to  the  past,  for  in  the  olden  davs  such  a  thing  as  putting  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  plague,  cholera,  scarlet  fever^  ana  other  diseases  was  unheard  of.  But 
now  our  sanitary  boards,  of  State  and  city,  our  Marine-Hospital  Service,  all  check 
the  advance  of  death,  and  the  people,  too,  are  being  educated  to  know  that  it  is  a 
detriment  for  a  child  to  have  measles,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases,  since  defective 
sisht  and  heariuff,  weak  lungs,  and  other  ills  result,  often  following  the  child  through 
me  and  sending  nim  to  an  early  ffrave. 

In  order  to  minimize  sickness,  the  sanitary  conditions  must  be  healthful,  and  abso- 
lute cleanliness  in  every  department  must  be  enforced.  More  precautions  should  be 
taken  on  reservations  and  at  schools  against  letting  refuse  drain  into  drinkine  water. 
Too  much  attention  can  not  be  given  to  the  subject  of  pure  water  for  (uinking 
purposes. 

More  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  care  of  vaults,  stables,  and  all  out- 
houses, which  should  be  renovated  ire(|uently  and  whitewashed  inside  and  out  at 
least  once  a  year,  whitewash  being  an  important  factor  in  producing  good  sanitary 
conditions.  Rain  and  drinking  water  tanks  should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  annually. 
The  lakes  and  ponds  near  should  receive  careful  attention.  In  a  word,  everything 
with  which  the  child  comes  in  contact  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  All  floors 
should  be  sprinkled  before  being  swept,  since  dis^»es  are  often  transmitted  in  the 
dust  that  rises.    Weekly  baths  and  good  drainage  should  be  enforced. 

After  illness  in  a  school  or  home  the  room  where  the  patient  lay  ill  should  be 
thoroughly  di^n|9(;ted,  blankets  washed,  pillows  and  mattresses  sunned,  furniture 
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wafihed,  and  pulphiir  Imrned  in  the  room.    The  keeping  of  provisions  in  the  tepeee 
is  a  great  cause  of  nickne^w  among  the  camp  Indians. 

Visiting  Imlians  often  ])n)ve  fertile  nources  of  infection,  and  a  certificate  of  health 
should  Ihj  given  by  the  agent  and  physician  to  all  Indians  who  wish  to  visit  another 
reser\'ation.  No  agent  should  allow  visiting  Indians  on  any  reservation  who  have 
not  brought  such  a  health  (Certificate.  Severe  cases  of  scrofula  and  all  tuberculosis 
should  Ihj  isolated  at  the  schools,  nor  should  the  Indians  so  afflicted  l»e  permitted  to 
live  with  the  well  Indians.  The  aged  and  infirm  should  be  carefully  looked  after 
on  each  reservation. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

[Mlas  Blanche  Finley,  Hampton,  Va.] 

The  kindergarten  might  correctly  be  called  an  awakening  school,  for  much  that 
is  gained  from  the  home  life  by  the  child  of  the  devel()i)ed  races  is  misseil  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  Indian  children. 

Often  our  children  of  5  and  0  are  unable  to  enunciate  clearly  enough  to  be  under- 
stood, frecjuently  unable  to  si>eak  a  word  of  English.  They  iK)ssess  little,  if  any,  of 
the  creative  spirit.  We  find  it  wise,  therefore,  to  take  in  younger  children  than  is 
necessary,  as  a  rule,  in  other  ra<'es. 

The  first  year  to  be  like  a  home. — ^The- first  year  we  give,  a.s  nearly  an  possible,  what 
the  child  would  get  in  a  well-ordered  home.  The  year's  work  centers  around  our 
lara:e  family  of  dolls,  who  nmst  Ihj  frequently  washed  and  dressed,  and  whose  house 
and  beds  demand  rejjjular  care. 

On  Monday  the  miniatun'  wa-^htulw  and  l)oards  are  brought  into  play.  The  dolls' 
clothes  and  bedding  and  a  discrt»et  number  of  lunch  napkins  are  rubbe<l  and  rinsed 
and  hung  on  lines  across  the  window. 

The  next  morning  they  are  sprinkled,  irontnl,  and  folde<l  away  in  the  tnink  made 
for  them  bv  the  older  chiMren.  The  aim  is  not  infant  prodigies  in  the  art  of  laun- 
dry work,  Init  the  cultivation  of  a  work  sjurit*  in  the  most  unrestrained,  hapny  way. 

Ho  attempt  to  teach  form  or  numbers  with  gifts. — No  attempt  is  made  to  tem'KcoIor, 
fonn,  and  number  with  the  first  three  or  four  kindergarten  gifts  that  are  used.  The 
bright  balls  are  ustnl  as  balls  to  be  freely  rolle<l  an<l  tos^-^ed  and  swung;  all  that  is 
learne<i  of  form  and  color  is  by  obser\'ation.  The  blocks  of  the  third  and  fourth 
gifts,  both  enlarged  and  of  regular  size,  are  use<l  for  free  and  suggi*sted  building, 
mostly  suggestive  at  first;  for  instance,  nailing  with  the  lightest  hammers  jueces  of 
softwood  into  simple  furniture,  as  an  obhmg  oiece  of  W(K)d  to  a  cube,  making  a 
chair.*  These  take  the  place  of  the  more  formal  cMVUpations  of  card  sewing,  weav- 
ing, i>aper  foUIing,  and  parquetry,  and,  particularly  in  the  furniture,  sui)ply  nmch- 
neeiled  toys. 

The  sand  table,  with  its  tools  and  dishes,  has  a  place  in  each  day's  programme. 

Songs  not  paramount. — Teat'hingof  songs  is  not  juiramount;  those  of  few  and  simple 
words  are  occasionally  taught.  Stories  and  pictures  are  use<l  most  freely.  The  sense 
games  and  finger  plays  and  rhythmic  games  of  .*<kipping,  hopping,  running,  etc.,  to 
piano  music  have  been  fomid  of  sj^ecial  value  in  the  development  of  the  child  in 
question.* 

By  the  second  year  in  kindergarten  the  child  is  ready  for  little  housekeeping  dutii»s, 
which  take  the  i>la4'e  somewhat,  though  not  entirely,  of  the  doll  work.  EiU'h  little 
one  has  a  chair  to  dust,  or  i)lants  to  water,  or  a  n)om  in  the  doll  hoiL*»e  to  care  for,  or 
similar  work.  The  duties  are  assigned  for  two  weeks,  j^rhaps,  and  then  changes  are 
made. 

Making  sheets,  blankets,  furniture,  etc. — ^These  children  make  doll  sheets  and 
blankets,  cotton  scraplxM)ks,  iu^sorting  forms,  sizes,  and  colors.  A  great  deal  of  nail- 
ing and  gardening  are  among  the  occui)ations  given.* 

Cn'utive  and  skill  games  are  added  to  the  sen^e  and  rhythmic  games. 

Now  the  older  or  third-year  children  arii  well  ^)repartHl  to  do  more  progressive 
sewiui?,  biisket  weaving,  braided  lamp  mats,  to  nad  prepared  j»ieci'S  of  wo(kI  into 
more  elaborate  doll  furniture,  siini  Iwixes,  bird  houses,  and  little  wag*ms.* 

*I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  cultivating  this  spirit  in  Indian 
children. 

'Many  pieces  of  doll  furniture,  see<l  l)oxes,  willow  baskets,  and  other  toys  can  l»e 
manufactureil  in  kindergarten  by  the  thoughtful  and  ingenious  teacher's  diret^tion. 

'Ishoultl  like  to  see  tliis  carried  out,  not  neglecting  patriotic  songs.  Singing  is 
often  carrie<l  to  excess. 

*I  can  not  too  stronsly  emphasize  the  advisability  of  followmg  these  ideas. 

^  This  fitfi  the  child  lor  the  future  life  in  building  liis  house,  mending  his  wagon,  etc. 
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The  valae  of  the  domestio  work. — Nor  has  the  domestic  work  lost  its  value  and  inter* 
est  for  these  children.  Wash  day  is  greeted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  year, 
and  much  pride  is  taken  in  doing  alone  the  *'  hard  '*  housekeeping  duties. 

The  gardening  has  become  quite  scientific;  now  we  can  water  with  a  rake  and  have 
raised  and  sold  vegetables  enough  to  buy  tools.*  Thus  the  child  gets  a  fair  start  in 
accuracy,  responsibility,  ambition  and  ideas;  and  the  primary  comes  fresh  and  full 
of  interest  to  meet  the  demands  of  growth. 

Our  child  knows  nothing  of  the  geometrical  side  of  the  gifts;  he  has  not  known  the 
tablets,  sticks,  and  rings,  but  he  has  watched  the  work  oi  the  stm,  wind,  and  rain  in 
his  garden.*  He  knows  where  the  grasshopper  and  cricket  live,  he  has  seen  the  birds 
build  and  brood  in  the  bird  house  of  his  own  making,  and  he  listens  eagerly  for  the 
morning  song,  **Sweetys'  here,  sweetys*  here.**  He  has,  in  short,  some  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  **  The  Barefoot  Boy,"  and  he  goes  at  work  with  a  will  and  independence. 

ft  is  the  fair,  true  start  that  gives  the  child  of  any  race  the  surest  chance  of  reaching 
the  goal.    This  goal  being  seQ-support  and  independence. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
[Mufii  Myrtilla  Jewell  Sherman,  Hampton,  Va.] 

Language  is  but  the  expression  of  one's  thoughts,  and  the  teaching  of  English 
should  not  be  a  teaching  of  words  for  the  sake  of  words  themselves,  but  of  words  as 
the  medium  of  interchange  of  thought. 

First  of  all  we  should  give  our  pupils  something  to  think  about.  The  plan  that 
the  English  teacher  should  always  follow  should  lead  her  continuously  to  ask :  '  *  What 
new  experience  can  I  put  into  the  lives  of  my  pupils,  what  new  thought  can  I  awaken 
in  their  minds,  and  how  shall  I  lead  them  to  express  it?" 

Language  or  grammar  is  not  a  separate  study  oy  itself,  but  is,  or  should  be,  a  part 
of  every  other  lesson.  The  importance  of  correlation,  makine  one  study  explain 
and  illustrate  another,  can  not  l)e  overestimated.  If,  for  example,  there  are  on  nand 
an  English  exercise  on  the  use  of  capitals,  and  a  geography  lesson  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Western  States,  instead  of  dictating  a  set  ofsentences  from  some  grammar,  let 
the  teacher  make  a  set  embodying  the  facts  she  wishes  the  class  to  remember  from 
their  geography  lesson.  She  will  thus  give  double  time  and  strength  to  the  latter 
subject  without  robbing  the  English  work.  Let  a  composition  be  also  written  on  the 
Pacific  highlands;  the  time  and  thought  expended  in  mastering  the  facts  for  recita- 
tion will  be  so  much  added  to  the  preparation  of  the  English  lesson. 

An  English  lesson  is  not  necessarily  a  written  exercise.  In  the  history  of  the  race 
it  is  the  spoken  word  that  lea<ls  the  way.  The  same  is  true  of  the  individual.  How 
important,  then,  the  training  of  the  child  in  right  habits  of  speech.  Every  recitation 
should  be  an  English  lesson,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be.  In  the  case  of  the 
Indian  pupil  this  is  especially  needful,  for,  owing  to  his  natural  reticence  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  trving  to  recite  in  a  foreign  language,  he  needs  all  the  practice  possible. 
First  of  all,  fie  should  be  encouraged  to  express  himself  freely.  The  teacher  should 
see  that  he  fully  understands  what  he  is  trying  to  recite.  Tf  an  error  of  speech  is 
made  she  should  correct  it,  but  not  in  a  way  to  make  him  self-conscious  and  fearful 
ever  after  of  making  a  mistake.  If  he  needs  a  word  or  an  expression  she  should 
supply  it.  Oral  work  of  this  kind  should  be  so  frequent  that  the  pupil  will  forget 
to  be  shy  and  reserved  as  it  becomes  easy  and  natural  for  him  to  express  himself. 
Not  until  the  child  can  express  his  thoughts  orally  should  he  be  required  to  write  it, 
and  not  even  then  should  he  make  the  attempt  until  certain  mechanical  difficulties 
are  removed.  The  teacher  should  make  a  list  of  words  whose  spelling  is  liable  to 
give  him  trouble,  and  have  them  mastered  before  writing.  She  should  also  call  his 
attention  to  the  words  requiring  the  use  of  capitals,  and  has,  of  course,  in  the  oral 
exercise,  corrected  his  errors  of  speech. 

From  the  first  there  should  be  a  daily  drill  in  putting  on  paper  or  slate  what  the 
child  has  learne<l  in  his  other  studies.  He  should  do  this  so  frequently  that  talking 
on  paper  wnll  1k'  to  him  as  natural  a  mode  of  expression  as  speaking  with  the  lips. 
**No  aay  without  a  line"  would  l)e  a  g^Kxi  motto  for  all  teachers. 

The  student  should  l)e  taught  not  only  to  think,  but  to  think  logically.  Questions 
on  a  given  subject  should  be  so  arrange<i  as  to  draw  out  a  connected  series  of  answers, 
which,  when  written,  will  form  a  logical,  orderly  composition.  A  little  later  the 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  make  simple  outlines  for  his  composition  and  to  follow 
them  as  he  writes. 

'  Vegetables  can  l)e  raised  in  every  school  and  sold  to  inculcate  ideas  of  making 
and  saving  money. 
'  Children  are  taught  practical  gardening,  extending  operations  to  the  yard. 
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Enoonraffe  the  Indian  pupil  to  express  his  thought.  Only  thus  will  the  sensitive 
Indian  girl  venture  to  express  heiself  freely.  Mistakes,  however,  should  not  be 
passed  over,  yet  would  it  not  be  well  to  correct  them  positively  rather  than  nega- 
tively? to  say,  **  You  should  say  it  thus,"  rather  than,  "You  should  not  say  it  in  that 
way.  The  pupil  says,  for  example,  "The  roots  grows  downward.*'  Instead  of 
exclaiming  "That  is  wrong,*'  let  the  teacher  explain  the  use  of  the  "s"  form  of  the 
verb,  and  illustrate  b}r  a  score  or  more  of  sentences.  The  principle  will  then  be 
impressed  upon  the  child's  mind,  and  for  himself  he  will  see  that  nis  own  sentence 
was  wrong.  * 

RAPID  IMPROVEMENT   IN   LITERARY   WORK   OF   INDIAN   CHILDREN 

WHO  HAVE  HAD  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

[Prof.  O.  H.  Bakelesb,  Carlisle,  Pa.] 

Industrial  training,  as  a  term  used  in  connection  with  Indian  education,  has  of 
necessity  a  broader  signification  than  the  term  usually  implies  to  the  educator. 

It  always  has  to  do  with  practical  life  as  distinct  from  mere  theory;  the  doing  in 
addition  to  the  knowing;  "the  training  of  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  brain  to  work  in 
unison;  the  training  of  the  whole  child  that  his  inward  powers  may  act  effectively 
throuffh  fit  instruments  upon  his  external  surroundings,  and  these  in  turn  react 
upon  nis  soul. 

Taken,  as  our  pupils  usually  are,  from  the  life,  customs,  and  conditions  several 
stages  below  the  white  race  in  development,  industrial  training  for  them  must  be 
mcMified  somewhat  from  the  above  ideal. 

For  them  it  must  include  also  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  build  onto  his  mental  fur- 
nishing that  experience  of  home  and  home  life  that  the  white  child  has  imbibcNl 
unconsciously  from  infancy  and  is  never  conscious  of  not  knowing.  This  is  more 
than  teaching  the  child  to  work,  to  farm,  to  keep  hom^e,  to  make  garment^^,  to  give 
a  trade  or  manual  dexterity,  quickness  of  eye,  or  alertness  of  mind;  lor  many  of  these 
the  Indian  has  in  a  crude  wav  already  attained.  This  means  unseating  an  old  life, 
with  its  mental  attitudes  and  habits,  its  preferences  and  prejudices,  that  go  strongly 
with  every  human  being's  early  experiences;  all  this  then  to  be  replaced  by  new 
types  of  experience  or  x^adjusted  to  blend  and  coalesce  with  the  new  ideas. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  Indian  school  under  the  various  instructors  from 
matron  to  farmer  gives  the  duties  of  the  American  home  as  nearly  as  can  be  found 
in  institution  life,  the  industries  of  the  house,  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  the  occupa- 
tions attendant  upon  these.  It  takes  the  direction  of  the  more  common  traoes, 
occupations,  and  handicrafts  that  the  En^ishman  in  his  much-lauded  civilized  com- 
munities finds  essential  to  his  comfort  and  remunerative  to  the  worker. 

The  Indian  child  needs,  in  addition  to  those  thin^  which  enable  him  to  found  and 
sustain  by  toil  the  civilized  home  for  which  he  is  being  trained,  a  fixing  of  the  power 
of  forethought,  planning  for  to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day;  habits  of  economy,  perse- 
verance under  adveree  conditions,  rightly  called  ' '  the  counige  of  civilization;  ^'  habits 
of  industry,  and  patient  application. 

To  all  this  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  must  be  superadded,  and  yet  in  a  sense 
subordinated,  thus  implying  that  labor  is  the  comer  stone  of  progress  and  intellectual 
training  a  means  of  malung  it  effective.  Literary  training  is  only  a  means,  then,  not 
an  end. 

The  fact  that  intelligent  parents  of  half-breed  children  clamor  to  get  their  children 
into  Government  schools  attests  to  the  recognized  merits  of  the  system.  The  devel- 
opment is  healthy  and  all-embracing,  giving  stimulus  to  all  sides  of  the  child,  not 
inviting  the  paralvzing  effects  of  the  school,  in  which  bookwork  and  the  lighter  pur- 
suits are  lauded  above  all  others  as  eminently  respectable,  while  a  distaste  is  fostered 
for  toil.  Here  labor  is  respectable  and  respected,  and  the  developed  power  to  think 
makes  it  easier  and  pleasanter. 

The  system  recognizes  in  the  Indian  adult  student  "the  body  of  the  man"  and  in 
some  directions  at  least  "the  mind  of  the  child."  The  system  meets  the  need  of 
both. 

The  outlook  for  the  Indian  as  a  man,  a  woman,  has  never  been  brighter,  and  the 
effort  for  their  education  and  enlightenment  has  not  been  in  vain. 

NUMBER  AND  FORM  WORK. 
[Maby  GRiFmn  RicHARM,  Hftskell  Instltnte,  Lawrence,  Kans.] 

The  child  must  gjet  sense  experience  first.  Numbers  have  no  meaning  unless  they 
have  some  connection  with  objects  of  interest.  By  making  comparisons  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  things. 
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The  play  element  should  be  gratified,  and  the  teacher  should  work  to  promote 
growth. 

Physical  activit}r  should  be  directed  into  line  with  manual  training. 

It  IS  ^ood  training  in  English  to  make  the  child  tell  what  he  does.  A  patriotic 
celebration  leads  to  tne  making  of  a  flag;  a  picture  should  have  a  frame;  Christmas 

fifts,  valentines,  etc.,  give  the  children  abundant  opportunity  to  do  many  things, 
'hey  should  first  have  a  clear  picture  of  what  they  are  to  make,  either  in  their 
minds  or  drawn  on  the  board. 

Do  not  mind  mistakes;  let  the  child  grow.  Have  manv  forms  and  sizes  for  com- 
parison. Never  give  numerals  as  unmeaning,  empty  sounds.  The  drawing  of  objects 
and  plastic  representation  leads  to  the  discovery  of  number. 

HARMONY  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 
[Snpt.  Thomas  W.  Pottkb,  Chemawa,  Oreg.] 

The  success  of  any  institution  or  enterprise  depends  upon  the  united  efforts  of  all 
connected  therewith;  and  capable  management  of  the  same  must  embrace  the  ability 
to  harmoniously  direct  the  various  forces  engaged  so  as  to  prevent  friction  and  dis- 
cord. We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  Indian  school,  small  or  lazse,  to  thrive 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the  employees  and  where  troublesome  and 
disloyal  cliques  abound.    The  dangerous  germs  of  cusloyalty,  fault-finding^  jealousy, 

f[os8iping,  and  mischief-making  are  des^ly  to  the  unfortunate  institution  where 
ocated,  and  most  disastrous  in  their  effects;  such  a  school  must  succumb.  Yet  we 
know  that  humanity  is  too  weak  for  perfect  harmony  to  be  expected. 

It  is  easier  to  sa^  ''And  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  tresnasB 
against  us'*  than  it  is  to  do  so.  But  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  superintenaent 
and  employee  in  the  service  to  remove  inharmonious  conditions  and  apply  the 
Golden  Rule  to  everv  day's  work.  If  we  superintendents  would  all  treat  our 
employees  as  we  would  like  them  to  treat  us,  ana  if  all  employees  would  be  as  loyal 
ana  faithful  Ui  their  superintendents  as  thev  would  wish  others  to  be  to  them,  if  in 
similar  positions,  school  troubles  would  almost  cease  to  be.  If  we  wish  to  have 
harmony  prevail  in  the  school,  we  must  destroy  all  selfishness  and  work  together  for 
the  best  interests  of  all. 

Superintendents  sometimes  cause  discord  and  break  up  peaceful  conditions  by 
treating  their  subordinates  in  a  tyrannical  and  overbearing  manner  and  without 
proper  respect  and  consideration.  Others  may  lack  tact  in  the  handling  of  employees 
of  different  dispositions.  Little  differences  and  misunderstandings  wul  of  necessity 
arise  from  time  to  time,  even  in  the  best-reeulated  schools,  and  these  should  be  set- 
tled in  their  incipiency.  These  little  troubles  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  We 
must  root  them  out,  as  they  are  cancerous  in  their  nature  and  will  soon  destrov  the 
school.  The  ^reat  majority  of  employees  can  work  along  harmoniously  together  if 
each  will  do  his  or  her  part  faithfuHy  and  unselfishlv. 

Peace  and  harmony  will  prevail  in  that  school  where  the  superintendent  has  no 
confidants  among  his  employees,  treats  each  and  all  with  the  same  degree  of  respect 
and  consideration,  and  endeavors,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability,  to  be  lust 
and  kind  to  all,  and  where  employees  will  strive  to  attend  strictly  to  business  ana  be 
loyal  and  obedient  to  the  head  of  the  school,  having  one  main  thought  in  view — 
the  advancement  of  their  respective  departments  and  the  success  of  their  school. 
Where  such  employees  and  superintendents  are  associated  together  little  imaginary 
differences  soon  disappear,  and  the  machinery  of  the  school,  not  being  clogged,  worlu 
with  thorough  system  and  perfect  smoothness. 

The  effei^t  of  this  harmony  is  soon  reflected  in  the  happy  fBces  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  benefit  to  them  is  great.  Where  peace,  contentment,  and  good  will  reign  the 
bent  work  is  done  and  the  best  results  are  attained. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  NEW  INDIAN. 

[Mrs.  J  EMIR  W.  Cook,  Carlinle,  Pa.] 

The  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  Indian  has  been  so  gradual  that  we  have  only 
half  appreciated  it,  until  of  a  sudden  we  look  l)ack  over  our  reservation  experience 
of  twenty,  ten,  even  five  years,  and  it  is  with  a  start  that  we  see  the  *' old,* Mike  the 
|>oint  of  perspective,  vanishing  at  the  horizon. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  whole  tribes  that  knew  no  English,  lived  in  tepees, 
hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  the  wonl  school,  stalked  about  in  blanket  and  G  string, 
and  looked  with  mingl^  amusement,  scorn,  and  fear  u{xjn  the  strange  customs  of 
the  white  man.  To-<lay  these  tribes  contain  scarcely  a  family  that  can  not  commu- 
nicate with  English-speaking  travelers,  is  not  fastened  down  to  one  spot  by  a  log 
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house,  haa  not  one  or  more  children  away  at  echool,  and  does  not  wear  civilization's 
garb. 

All  workers  in  the  Indian  service  will  acknowledge  that  in  spite  of  some  demoral- 
izing inflnenoes  there  are  noble  Qualities  existing  in  the  Indian  nature  which  are 
showing  up  bravely,  both  on  and  off  the  reservation.  There  is  not  one  field  of  labor 
in  the  Umted  States  that  is  not  open  to  an  Indian  who  proves  himself  able  to  work 
in  it. 

Prejudice  against  the  race  is  melting  slowljr  away.  The  little  child  in  the  Indian 
home  learns  mm  the  day  school  a  small  fraction  of  the  customs  and  manners  belong- 
ing to  the  ''mysterious  Myond*'  which  lies  outside  the  reservation.  English  words 
stir  into  being  vague  ideas,  which  grow  as  the  child  goes  to  the  reservation  boarding 
school,  and  when  away  from  the  reser\'ation  he  has  freedom  to  go  into  the  families 
of  white  people;  then,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  from  books  and 
from  the  rudiments  of  trade  furnished  by  the  school,  comes  actual  contact,  in  which 
he  educates  as  well  as  receives  education,  and  the  public  is  amazed  to  find  courtesy, 
fidelity,  and  gentleness  where  it  expected  rudeness,  savagery,  and  treachery. 

The  football  and  baseball  teams  and  the  bands  and  mandolin  clubs  have  brought 
these  truths  before  the  nation  at  lai^,  but  the  quiet  workers  have  done  as  much  to 
fasten  the  truths;  and  the  world  is  ready  to  accept — nav,  has  accepted — the  Indian 
without  question,  as  far  as  regards  the  color  of  his  skin,  wherever  he  proves  his 
equality. 

Opportunities  for  self-support  are  few  on  the  reservation.  When  we  look  back  to 
our  own  young  manhood  and  womanhood  do  we  not  see  that  only  as  we  were  sent  out, 
away  from  home,  forced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  business  world,  compelled  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  did  we  become  self-supporting?  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  their 
condition  as  a  happier  one  before  than  after  education  comes  to  them.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  escape  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  mature  life.  They  meet  them  best  who  are 
best  trained  to  meet  them.  There  is  but  one  way — education,  which  includes  actual 
contact — and  it  is  this  way  the  Indian  must  walk  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  take  his  place 
with  the  white  man.  I  make  an  emphatic  appeal  to  you,  my  fellow- workers,  to 
single  out  pupils  of  ability  and  get  them  out.  JPlace  them  in  schools  where  trades 
are  taught,  in  the  lower  rounds  of  business  houses  to  work  up,  in  schools  and 
colleges;  wherever  others  are  learning  they  should  go. 

The  outlook  for  the  ''new  Indian'*  is  full  of  promise,  but  it  is  indeed  out,  not  in, 
and  it  rests  with  us  very  lai^gely  whether  he  gets  into  the  roads  that  are  open  in 
every  direction. 

THE  FIELD  MATRON'S  WORK. 
fMre.  LiDA  W.  QuiXBT,  Puyallup,  Wash.] 

The  Crovemment  did  wisely  when  it  inaugurated  field  matrons'  work.  Theirs  to 
supplement  all  school  and  missionary  work ;  to  visit  the  sick  and  aged;  theirs  to  advise, 
direct,  encourage,  and  teach  all  who  desire  to  learn;  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  try- 
ing to  induce  wage  eamine  and  quicken  the  indolent  pulse  of  self-indulgence  to  activity 
for  higher  things;  to  awaken  the  soul  and  create  a  desire  for  better  living.  The  field 
matron  often  kneels  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  to  make  the  last  hours  of  some  soul 
peaceful,  and  prays  "Our  Father"  in  simple,  true,  unsectarian  faith;  the  father- 
nood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  Christ's  teaching  are  wide  enough  to 
cover  all  sects  and  be  a  law  and  consolation  to  all  people  and  nations.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  individuals  than  to  live  with 
them. 

In  working  to  uplift  the  Indians  the  horizon  is  often  darkened  by  superstition  and 
swept  by  storm  clouds  of  race  prejudice  and  tribal  influences. 

Tne  matron  goes  out  to  her  work  strong  in  her  faith  that  education  will  cure  all  ills 
of  a  degenerate  race,  but  experience  teaches  that  neither  education  nor  culture 
regenerates  man.  The  soul  must  be  awakened,  the  desire  must  be  created,  and  e<luca- 
tion,  will  power,  and  phvsical  health  are  but  helps  in  the  work.  The  affections  are  a 
controlling  influence  in  aetermining  the  trend  of  a  man's  life.  A  field  matron,  if  she 
be  wise  and  discriminating,  soon  learns  consideration  for  the  old  Indians,  whose  faults 
are  deeply  rooted  and  ineradicable,  and  whose  antagonisms  must  be  overcome  by 
kindness.  The  confidence  of  the  old  Indians  must  be  won  before  a  field  matron  can 
meet  with  any  encouraging  appreciation. 

Between  the  homes  ofour  ancestors  of  to-day  and  one  hundre<l  years  ago  the  contrast 
is  marked,  but  the  improvement  was  not  reached  in  a  single  bound.  The  methods  of 
teaching  practiced  with  the  whites  bring  like  results  with  Indians.  Courage  is  needed 
to  condemn  wrong  practices;  patience  is  needed  to  bring  persistence  of  purpose; 
generosity  is  needed,  as  talk  must  be  backed  up  by  deeds  and  proved  by  practical  acts. 
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Field  matrons  have  done  this  during  the  past  three  years  in  one  far  western  agency. 
The  Fanny  Paddock  Memorial  Hospital  has  received  into  its  finely  eauipped  quarters 
and  cared  for  poor  and  penniless  reservation  Indians.  The  White  Shield  Home  has 
provided  a  refuge  for  seven  erring,  friendless  girls,  and  been  a-power  for  help  in  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life.  '*The  Sheltering  Arms'*  and  "Mrs.  Woolsey's  Babies' 
Home"  have  opened  wide  their  doors  to  Indian  babies  out  in  the  pitiless  world. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  people  have  these  things  been  done  in  the 
city  of  Tacoma. 

The  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  people  have  homes  of  wealth  and  culture 
been  offered  to  Indian  girls  as  wage-earners  and  made  a  demand  for  their  services 
an  established  fact.  It  has  been  no  easy  task.  It  needed  Major  Pratt's  example 
and  splendid  success  to  give  courage  to  the  undertaking.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
Indian  girls  placed  in  service  as  housemaids  during  my  service  as  field  matron  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Much  of  the  credit  is  due  Superintendent  Hart,  who,  as 
acting  a^nt,  gave  every  assistance  which  his  official  position  warranted,  thus  evi- 
dencinghis  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  girls  on  the  reservation  as 
well  as  in  the  school. 

It  is  to  be  most  devoutly  wished  that  the  Crovemment  make  it  obligatory  on 
superintendents  and  agents  to  encourage  the  outing  system  of  wage-tuning  for  young 
Indians — for  girls  and  women,  who  are  in  school  years  beyond  the  time  when  school 
is  a  necessity  to  them,  or  are  leading  idle  lives  on  reservations — where  a  little  urging 
on  the  part  of  agents  would  influence  them  to  take  positions  as  wage-earners.  It  is 
a  grievous  mistake  for  anyone  in  authority  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  an  Indian  at 
all  disposed  to  earn  his  living  outside  of  Government  schools  and  reservations.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  think  instances  are  rare  where  agents  and  superintendents  are  not 
actively  in  £eivor  of  getting  Indians  out  of  school  and  into  wage-earning  positions  of 
responsibility;  yet  I  have  known  some. 

The  untaught  child  of  nature  is  plastic  and  easily  influenced  under  the  spell  of 
environment  White  teachers,  example,  and  school  life  quickly  transform  the 
character  of  Indian  youth. 

The  purpose  of  the  Government  in  supporting  field  matrons,  housekeepers,  and 
reservation  boarding  schools  is  to  equip  the  young  Indians  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  domestic  science,  as  well  as  elementary  book  learning.  The  train- 
ing in  boarding  schools  should  fit  the  pupil  for  domestic  life,  for  work  in  the  home 
after  leaving  school.  To  sweep  a  fioor,  cook  a  meal,  or  make  a  garment  is  the  train- 
ing the  Indian  girl  needs  most,  rather  than  stress  upon  the  literary  studies. 

The  bam,  with  its  "chores,"  the  farm  and  garden,  the  carpenter  shop,  and  the 
everyday  detail  of  boarding-school  work  correspond  to  the  tasks  that  are  predestined 
to  enter  into  the  lives  of  every  child  in  school.  Home  and  home-making  is  the 
impelling  power  of  life.  The  regular  employees  of  schools  and  the  systematic  detail 
of  work  serve,  if  properly  conducted,  to  carry  on  industrial  training  and  prepare 
Indian  youth  for  home  life.  When  schools  send  out  carefully  trained  pupils,  carefally 
kept  homes  will  be  the  logical  result. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  uige  the  importance  of  more  thorough  industrial  training. 
It  is  the  key  to  every  door  of  success  open  to  the  Indian  to^y.  It  is  the  comer 
stone  to  his  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  is  too  late  to  impart  it  to  the  old  Indian, 
but  it  is  the  ripe  hour  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy  for  the  young.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Government,  our  best  schools  indorse  it,  our  Indian  parents  wish  it, 
and  the  facilities  are  not  lacking  in  any  moderatelv  equipped  boarding  school  for  its 
partial  accomplishment.  The  bakery  can  be  as  fairly  used  to  teach  the  making  of 
small  batches  of  sweet  bread  as  big  batches  of  sour  Dread.  The  laundry  fumisnes 
the  facilities  for  hand  washing  in  simple  fashion,  and  having  more  conveniences  should 
not  be  a  detriment  to  using  less.  Tne  sewing  room  surely  requires  no  extra  help  to 
systematize  and  classify  to  practical  teaching.  The  farms  have  all  that  the  necessity 
requires,  and  model  machinery  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  outfit  in  the  home  of  the 
Indian  for  years  to  come.  Primitive  life,  with  little  to  do  with,  is  what  our  western 
Indian  schools  are  to  provide  instruction  for.  The  great  mass  of  western  Indians 
are  destined  to  work  out  the  problem  of  life  in  the  narrow  field  of  labor  in  the  primi- 
tive homes. 

I  beg  that  I  be  not  misunderstood.  I  do  not  undervalue  higher  education  or 
scientific  training,  nor  do  I  cheapen  the  value  of  education  in  its  most  finished  form. 
Polish,  culture,  accomplishments,  the  graces  of  mind  and  body,  are  of  inestimable 
worth,  but  before  we  seek  those  things  let  us  lay  the  foundation  wisely  of  useful 
habits,  of  thrift  and  perseverance,  and,  as  an  eminent  educator  has  said,  ''On  this 
industrial  education  will  grow  habits  of  work,  economy,  ownership  in  property,  a 
bank  account,  and  in  future  generations  classical  and  professional  education,  moral 
and  religious  strength,  and  the  wealth  that  brings  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the 
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enjoyment  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts."  We  need  the  examples  of  Carlisle,  and 
HasKell,  and  Hampton,  and  others.  Chemawa  and  others  are  of  the  West,  we  need 
them  as  well  as  we  need  those  of  the  East.  We  need  the  advanced  manual  training 
they  ^ive  and  the  skill  acquired  by  the  learning  of  trades. 

^ThiB  year  of  1900  opens  with  a  promise  of  a  golden  harvest.  Never  in  the  history 
of  Indian  work  have  the  prospects  of  success  l^n  better,  have  the  greatness  of  the 
work  and  the  efficiency  of  our  leaders  been  so  appreciated.  Our  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  W.  A.  Jones,  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  based  on  a 
wide  experience,  backed  by  the  faith  and  trust  of  a  nation.  Our  beloved  su|>enn- 
tendent  of  Indian  education,  Miss  Reel,  unites  experience  and  education  with  a 
woman's  intuition  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Indian  needs. 

With  harmony  and  loyalty  to  our  cause  why  may  not  1900  mark  a  golden  era  in  the 
history  of  Indian  education?  The  past  three  years  have  been  golden  ones  in  the 
inauguration  of  better  methods  in  our  frontier  schools.  Hope  b^ns  to  gain  courage 
and  promise.    The  future  seems  bright.     But  let  us  not  forget  that — 

The  bird  of  time  has  but  a  little  time  to  flutter,  and 
The  bird  is  on  the  wing. 

WHAT  IS  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  OF  THE  PRESENT  DECADE 

TO  THE  INDIAN  OF  THE  FUTURE? 

[Dr.  H.  B.  PRI88ELL,  Hampton  Instiute,  Virginia.] 

There  are  some  advantages  in  being  at  a  distance  from  the  Indian  question.  Some- 
times one  sees  things  in  a  different  light  when  at  a  distance.  In  order  to  discuss  the 
question,  '*  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Indian  of  the  present  decade  to  the  Indian  of 
tne  future?"  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  know  something  of  the  Indian  of 
the  present  in  order  that  we  may  have  slight  knowledge  of  what  the  Indian  of  the 
future  will  be.  The  Indian  of  the  present  is  very  different  in  different  places.  Thus 
we  have  with  us  this  morning  representatives  of  Indians  who  are  still  in  the  blanket, 
who  are  leading  uncivilized  lives  and  w^ho  have  very  little  idea  of  what  it  means  to 
be  a  civilized  being.  There  are  others  who  come  from  reservations  where  the  Indian 
lives  upon  his  own  land  and  has  a  comfortable  home.  There  are  certain  things  which 
might  De  said  of  all  Indians  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them.  I  have  had  at  Hampton 
representatives  of  almost  every  tribe.  As  a  race  the  Indians  are  people  of  the  cnild 
races.  They  have  the  characteristics  of  childhood,  and  in  looking  forward  to  their 
future  I  believe  we  should  teach  them  to  labor  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  manhood.  So  in  a  general  way  I  should  say  that  the  Indian  of  the  present  is  inliis 
childhood,  and  what  we  as  the  Indian  educators  are  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  bring 
him  to  his  manhood. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  child  races?  One  of  the  first  characteristics  of 
chilhood  is  that  children  do  not  know  very  much  about  work.  This  is  true  of  the 
Indian,  that  he  has  not  learned  very  much  about  the  necessity  and  the  dignity  of 
labor.  The  Indian,  being  the  first  settler  of  the  soil,  seems  to  think  that  he  nas  cer- 
tain privileges,  and  one  of  these  is  his  exemption  from  labor.  Now  I  need  not  say 
that  no  race  can  amount  to  anything  imtil  there  is  createii  in  it  some  resi)ect  for 
labor,  for  the  work  of  the  hand.  Whether  it  is  the  w^hite,  black,  or  the  reii  race,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  we  should  impress  upon 
them  the  moral  valne  of  work. 

My  illustrious  predecessor.  Major  Armstrong,  who  lived  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
learned  in  his  childhood  some  lessons  along  that  line  which  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  people  of  this  country.  He  saw  those  i)eople  gathering  in  God's  houses 
for  worship  and  yet  going  home  wnere  the  father,  mother,  and  children  were  huddled 
together  in  one-room  houses,  where  they  lived  in  perfect  idleness.  He  realized  then 
that  no  race  could  amount  to  anything  that  lived  in  that  way,  and  the  thought  with 
which  he  came  to  this  country,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  whole  work  among  the  races 
of  this  country,  was  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  labor.  In  other  wordn,  in  order 
that  a  race  might  be  elevated  it  must  lalwr.  With  all  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nu^es  labor 
is  known  to  be  a  necessity,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  the  Indian  nor 
the  negro  race  has  come  to  look  upon  labor  as  a  necessity. 

We  are  coming  as  a  country  to  deal  very  largely  with  this  great  problem,  and  it 
seems  to  me  of  vital  importance  that  it  should  l>e  impressed  upon  all  nations  that  no 
progress  can  be  made  until  they  learn  to  work  with  their  hands  and  learn  to  have  a 
regutl  for  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  Hampton  school  has  sent  down  some  pictures 
here  which  it  is  sending  to  Paris,  and  I  wouhl  l)e  very  gla<l  if  some  of  you  would  call 
at  the  Charleston  Hotel  and  examine  these  pictures,  as  they  illustrate  what  can  be 
done  in  ^e  way  of  teaching  these  x)eople  how  to  love  labor. 
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In  our  kindergarten  it  was  just  as  easy  to  commence  with  the  children  and  inter- 
est and  teach  them  to  wash  in  the  washtub  and  to  iron  on  the  ironing  board  as  it  is 
to  teach  them  games.  We  take  the  young  people  out  to  the  farm  and  give  them  a 
little  hoe  and  rake,  and  they  enjoy  working  in  the  soil.  We  commence  with  chil- 
dren of  four  or  five  or  six  years  of  age  and  train  them  in  the  dignity  and  necessitv  of 
labor.  This  is  what  we  ou^ht  to  do.  We  should  create  in  them  the  working  habit. 
This  is  very  necessary  and  important.  A  man  who  does  not  learn  to  work  and  love 
work  is  not  one  who  is  going  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  world,  and  no  race  that 
does  not  learn  that  lesson  will  make  any  progress  in  this  world,  for  the  Good  Book 
says  we  must  work  out  our  own  salvation. 

The  Indian  should  learn  to  farm  and  till  the  soil.  The  Indian  of  the  future  is  to 
live  in  the  country,  and  he  should  find  his  comfort  and  happiness  in  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  rivers,  and  all  nature. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  MOHAVE.  ARIZ. 

Fort  Mohave,  Ariz.,  Jtdy  23, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herein  my  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Mohave 
Indian  School  for  the  fiscal  year  1900. 

The  school  year  opened  very  pleasantly.  The  pupils,  all  of  whom  had  been  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  during  vacation,  were  promptly  returned  Septem- 
ber 1— the  be^nning  of  the  school  term. 

The  new  building  ( boys*  dormitory  or  home) .  finished  at  the  close  of  last  year,  but 
not  occupied  until  this,  has  been,  as  I  predicted  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  source 
of  greatest  good  for  the  boys.  It  has  been,  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see  these 
pupils,  under  the  guidance  of  an  employee,  gathered  together  fur  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  around  a  pleasant  fireside,  in  well -lighted  sitting  rooms,  reading,  play- 
ing games,  and  engaged  in  refined  social  Intercourse,  instead  of  shivering  around 
the  sheltered  sides  of  buildings,  as  heretofore  has  been  the  custom,  waiting  to  be 
called  up  to  meals  or  schoolrooms,  then  returning  to  their  desolate  lives  until  the 
next  call.  The  development  of  true  manhood,  self-respect,  and  all  the  elements 
which  constitute  a  good,  strong,  well-rounded  character,  has  been  marvelous. 

I  regret  that  the  fire  which  occurred  April  25, 1900,  destroyed  the  girls*  building, 
much  property,  and  compelled  me  to  take  the  boys*  building  for  the  girls— thus 
placing  these  pupils  in  the  same  desolate  and  forlorn  condition  as  formerly,  from 
which  I  had  worlced  so  long  and  earnestly  to  rescue  them. 

Attenduioe. — The  maximum  enrollment  for  the  year  is  1 65.  Average  attendance 
between  150  and  160— the  highest  ever  reached  by  the  school. 

Deportment — The  deportment  of  pupils  has  been  exemplary.  The  discipline 
excellent.  A  marked  advancement  has  been  made.  Runaways  have  been  very 
Infrequent,  and  not  one  has  occurred  among  the  Mohave  girls.  English  is  prac- 
tically the  only  language  of  the  school.  I  consider  this  change  of  language  the 
greatest  achievement  accomplished  for  the  school  during  its  existence.  Much 
credit  is  due  all  mv  employees  for  their  earnest  and  persistent  cooperation  in  this 
line,  without  which  nothing  could  have  been  accomplished. 

Bohoolroom  work.— This  work  has  maintained  its  former  excel  lent  standard.  Much 
process  has  been  made  in  exprepsiou,  the  correct  use  of  the  English  language, 
distinct  articulation,  and  audible  speaking.  Five  of  the  girls,  under  the  efficient 
teaching  of  Mr.  Walker,  principal  teacher,  have  taken  lessons  upon  the  piano. 
They  have  made  good  progress,  and  show  that  Mohave  girls  possess  much  musical 
talent.    The  pieces  played  by  them  at  the  closing  exercises  were  very  well  executed. 

Industrial  work. — In  all  lines  this  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  farm  and  gar- 
den has  never  done  so  well  as  now.  We  have  had  an  abundance  of  apricots  for 
the  pupils;  will  have  all  the  grapes  and  fresh  vegetables  they  can  eat,  while  the 
table  has  been  well  supplied  all  the  year  with  many  varieties  of  vegetables  which 
grow  in  the  winter  season.  The  new  irrigating  plant,  which  is  a  perfect  success, 
has  added  much  to  this  result:  but  much  credit  is  due  the  farmer,  not  only  for 
his  labor,  but  energetic  teaching  of  pupils  and  Indians  to  let  things  alone. 

While  all  industrial  work  has  bet'n  well  done,  I  think  especial  mention  is  due 
the  cook  for  superior  excellence  in  her  department.  The  cleanliness  and  neatness 
of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  work  and  the  excellence  of  the  food  prepared  has 
been  extraordinary. 

RNdth. — Much  severe  sickness  has  occurred  at  the  school  this  year.  Typhoid 
fever  was  brought  into  the  school  by  one  of  the  pupils  from  the  railroad  camps 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Many  ])upi]s  contracted  this  dread  disease  and 
many  others  typhoid  pneumonia.  A  great  many  lingered  at  the  i)oint  of  death 
for  weeks,  and  were  saved  only  by  careful  nursing,  the  devoted  attention  and 
fidelity  of  the  physician,  Dr,  Callahan,  who  was  most  tireless  and  faithful  in  his 
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attendance,  frequently  sitting  np  days  and  nights  together,  without  rest,  watch- 
ing critical  patients.  I  can  not  too  highly  commend  his  faithfulness  and  careful 
attention  of  the  sick. 

Improvements  installed  during  year.— A  fine  system  of  sewerage  and  waterworks  has 
been  put  in,  including  automatic  flush-tank  closets  for  the  entire  school.  A  large 
water  tai:^,  a  centrifugal  irrigating  pump  have  been  added  since  my  last  report 
All  of  these  improvements  are  giving  good  service.  If  the  new  waterworks  had 
not  been  in  successful  operation  I  fiuly  believe  that  the  whole  plant  would  have 
been  destroyed  at  the  recent  fire. 

Lnprovementi  needed.— A  girls*  home,  which  can  be  erected  at  a  probable  cost  of 
$15,000,  and  a  four-room  school  building,  costing  $20,000,  are  absolute  necessities, 
the  girls'  building  having  been  completely  destroyed  by  fire  April  35,  1900,  thus 
leaving  the  school  without  quarters  or  schoolrooms  for  the  pupils. 

Change  of  polioy.— The  nuplls  of  this  school  will  be  kept  all  through  the  vacation. 
I  have  been  very  much  aissatisfied  with  their  conduct  while  at  their  homes  during 
the  vacation  months,  and  believe  that  this  move,  while  it  will  entail  much  labor 
upon  myself  and  school  force,  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  do . 
more  for  the  pupils  than  years  of  teaching  under  the  present  regime. 

Heeds  of  the  Indians.— I  can  not  refrain  from  again  calling  your  attention  to  the 
needs  of  these  Indians.  As  stated  so  often  in  my  reports,  these  Indians  are  cheer- 
ful and  happy  in  disposition,  industrious  in  their  habits,  and  if  small  homes  were 
given  them  and  an  irrigating  plant,  costing  perhaps  $10,000,  put  in,  and  a  number 
of  light  wagons  and  harnesses  given  to  them,  they  would  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  civilized  pursuits  and  soon  become  good,  self-respecting  citizens.  They  are 
already  self-supporting. 

Employees.— The  employees  of  the  school  have  been  faithful,  energetic,  and 
entirely  harmonious  during  the  entire  year. 

School  band.— This  feature  of  the  school  life  has  been  remarkably  successful,  the 
interest  great,  and  the  progress  rapid.  The  band,  baseball  practice,  and  games 
have  been  great  factors  in  developing  manhood  in  the  boys,  a  source  of  infinite 
pleasure  to  them,  and  has  greatly  attached  them  to  the  school  life. 

Transfers.— These  Indians  are  very  much  prejudiced  against  their  children  being 
transferred  from  their  homes  to  other  schools.  Much  friction  has  been  occasioned 
by  my  attempts  to  comply  with  your  reciuests  in  this  direction.  This  friction  has 
been  caused  m  a  great  measure  by  the  pernicious  meddling  of  a  couple  of  mission- 
aries stationed  at  Needles,  Cal. ,  whose  mii^uided  efforts  are  all  exerted  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  Indians  and  keep  them  in  their  present  degraded  condition. 

Our  school  has  been  honored  by  visits  from  many  officials  during  the  past  year. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesies  of  the  past  year,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  J.  McKoiN, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  KEAMS  CANYON,  ARIZ. 

Hopi  Training  School, 
Reams  Canyon,  Ariz,,  September  i,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Hopi  Train- 
ing School  and  the  Hopi  Reservation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1900. 

Hopi  Training  School. — This  school  is  situated  in  Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  Hopi  Reservation,  and  is  80  miles  north  of  Holbrook, 
Ariz.,  the  ni^arest  railroad  station.  The  road  to  Holbrook  is  a  very  sandy  one, 
re(]uiring  five  days  to  make  the  trip  to  this  place  with  a  good  team  and  no  load. 
Usually  it  takes  a  freighter  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  to  make  the  trip,  hauling 
from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  to  4  horses  or  mu'es.  There  are  three  mails  per 
week,  carried  by  Navaho  Indians  on  ponies.  There  is  no  stage  run  between  this 
place  and  Holbrook,  as  is  thought  by  some.  The  livery  men  at  Holbrook  usually 
charge  from  $20  to  ^'iO  to  make  a  trip  with  passengers. 

Site. — After  visiting  every  plai  e  on  the  reservation  that  would  in  any  sense  be 
suitable  for  a  school  ])lant.  and  after  studying  the  subject  thoroughly  and  with- 
out bias  or  infiuence  or  interest  save  that  of  a  desire  to  serve  the  good  of  the 
Hopi  people  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  am  forced  to  state  that  the  present  site  is 
decidedly  the  best  and  most  suitable  one  to  be  choeen  on  the  reservation. 
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Under  date  of  Ang^t22, 1000, 1  reqaested  anthority  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,635  to  change  the  course  of  a  large  arro^o  which  is  near  the  buildings  and 
which  sometimes  overflows  and  floods  the  btuldings,  and  to  build  two  diverting 
walls  or  levees,  in  order  to  keep  the  water  within  bounds.  This  frequent  over- 
flowing of  this  arroyo  has  been  the  only  objection  to  the  present  site,  and  if 
authority  is  granted  for  this  expenditure  that  objection  will  be  successfully  over- 
come. The  subject  of  a  suitable  site  for  a  new  plant  has  been  the  theme  of 
several  communications  to  your  office,  and  I  feel  that  the  subject  has  been  fully 
covered  in  those  communications. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  present  plant  is  practically  worthless  as  it  stands, 
except  that  some  of  the  buildings  mignt  be  utilized  for  warehouses  and  stables  if 
the  new  plant  is  built  on  the  present  site.  The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were 
built  here  for  wool  sheds  before  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
^e  place  being  an  Indian  trading  post  for  many  years.  Of  the  abundance  of  the 
purest  water  supply,  and  of  a  beautiful  row  of  sliade  trees  through  the  grounds, 
your  office  has  cognizance. 

Atteadanoe  at  aohool. — The  enrollment  during  the  fiscal  year  IdOO  at  the  Hopl 
Training  School  was  129,  and  the  average  attendance,  123.  The  capacity  of  the 
school  being  only  73,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  will  readily  be  seen. 
The  difference  between  the  enrollment  and  the  average  attendance  is  accounted  for 
by  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  Albuquerque  and  the  return  to  their  homes  of  several 
sick  pupils.  This  latter  condition  would  not  have  existed  only  for  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  sleeping  and  sitting  rooms,  and  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
place  at  present  to  isolate  pupils  suffering  from  disease.  Not  one  pupil  died,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  sanitary  conditions.  The  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance could  have  been  largely  increased  over  the  above  figures  had  the  school  been 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  them.  By  a  comparison  of  the  average 
attendance  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  with  the  fiscal  year  1900,  it  will  be  seen  that  ue 
latter  is  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  former. 

BimawayB.— During  the  first  months  of  the  school  there  were  several  runaways 
among  the  smaller  boys,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  homes  were  so  close  and  that 
they  were  a  little  homesick.  In  every  case  these  pupils  were  returned  and  mild 
punishment  administered.  The  runaways  soon  ceased,  and  aU  became  docile,  con- 
tented, and  happy,  notwithstanding  the  poor  condition  of  every  department  of 
the  school. 

School  farm  and  gardon. — Owing  to  the  large  arroyo  mentioned  above  flowing 
through  the  school  farm  and  groimds,  and  alack  of  facilities  to  collect  and  utilize 
the  water  supply,  the  farm  and  garden  do  not  produce  much  of  a  supply  for  school 
consumption.  However,  quite  a  nice  little  garden  is  now  growing,  and  when  the 
children  return  to  school  they  will  have  a  variety  of  small  vegetables  to  use  upon 
the  school  table. 

The  larger  boys  are  given  a  small  plot  of  groundeach  year  and  the  seeds  to  plant 
the  same.  They  take  a  great  pride  in  these  little  garden  plats,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  vacation  comes  in  the  midst  of  the  gardening  season  and  the  boy  must 
return  to  his  home,  little  can  be  ac(*omplished.  However,  a  willingness  to  help 
themselves  is  shown  in  this  work,  which  gives  a  keynote  to  the  solving  of  the  Hopi 
problem,  in  that  individual  effort  and  individual  property  instead  of  a  tribal  effort 
and  a  tribal  property  is  the  proper  one. 

The  farmer  sowed  about  10  acres  of  oats  last  spring,  but  the  dryness  of  the  past 
summer  cut  the  crop  short  and  the  entire  field  was  used  for  pasturing.  The  soil 
of  the  canyon  is  very  fertile,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  raise  a  large  amount  of 
forage  and  enough  garden  supplies  for  the  school  is  the  facility  to  utilize  the  water 
supply. 

Indiiatiial  dopartmeata— The  boys  are  taught  farming  and  gardening,  the  proper 
care  of  live  stock,  launderi  ng,  and  cooking.  The  girls  are  taught  laundering,  cook  - 
ing,  sewing,  and  good  housekeeping.  The  children  make  great  progress  in  all  these 
lines  of  work,  most  of  them  beiug  able  in  a  short  time  to  perform  these  duties  in 
workmanlike  style,  and  the  girls  especially  learn  quickly  to  make  excellent  bread, 
and  to  cut  out  and  fit  and  sew  properly  any  kind  of  dress. 

Sohoolioom  work.— Very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  all  departments 
of  school  work.  The  Hopi  children  are  ouick  to  learn  and  exceptionally  easy  to 
control,  seldom  giving  trouble  when  teachers  are  kind  but  firm  with  them.  The 
children  have  been  taught  vocal  music  and  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  this 
branch.  The  children  love  music  so  well  that  nothing  could  be  introduced  into 
the  school  that  would  create  more  interest  or  which  would  afford  more  whole- 
some amusement  and  culture  than  the  introduction  of  a  school  band.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  school  work  during  the  past  year  was  the  monthly  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  children.  They  take  great  pleasure  and  interest  in  the 
preparing  of  these  entertainments,  the  last  of  which  was  pronounced  very  credit- 
able to  them  by  all  who  were  present. 
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Veedi  of  the  MbooL— An  entire  new  plant  is  much  needed,  and  should  be  of  at  least 
150  capacit}'.  Unless  new  buildings  can  be  had  very  soon,  the  boys'  dormitory 
which  was  built  last  fall  must  have  a  new  tin  roof  as  It  is  at  present  covered  with 
dirt,  and  the  snows  and  rains  of  the  fall  and  winter  will  render  it  unhabitable. 
During  the  last  spring  the  boys  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  building  on  this 
account,  sleeping  anywhere  and  everywhere  about  the  plant.  The  new  bathroom 
is  in  the  same  condition  and  must  be  roofed.  Some  or  the  employees*  quarters 
need  repairing  and  en  arging,  as  in  one  instance  two  employees  are  compelled  to 
occupy  one  room  of  only  11  by  15  feet. 

Hopi  Beservation.— This  reservation  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Arizona, 
and  lies  south  and  west  of  the  Navaho  Beservation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
reservation  is  a  veritable  arid  waste. 

Farming.  —It  is  the  wonder  of  everyone  who  visits  this  reservation  how  these 
people  make  enough  to  sustain  life,  but  they  do  in  a  wa^.  They  plant  in  the 
valleys  and  dry  washes:  they  dig  down  into  the  earth  with  sharp  sticks  until 
moisture  is  reached,  which  is  at  a  depth  of  from  18  to  24  inches,  and  plant  in  these 
holes.  When  it  is  time  for  the  seeds  to  come  up  most  of  the  sand  is  taken  away, 
and  the  tender  plant  is  protected  from  the  hot  sun  and  sand  storms  by  means  of 
rocks  placed  around  it.  Each  mans  farm  consists  of  1  to  5  acres.  Com,  beans, 
pumpkins,  watermelons,  and  muskmelons  are  grown.  There  are  orchards  of 
peacnes  and  apricots,  and  when  the  young  fruit  is  not  frozen  in  the  spring  there 
IS  an  abundance;  however,  there  has  been  very  little  of  these  fruits  the  last  two 
years.  When  the  fruit  is  killed  the  Hopis  take  it  very  hard,  thinking  it  a  great 
calamity  sent  on  them. 

Hoinaa.~These  Indians  live  in  villages  on  the  mesas.  These  villages  are  7  in 
number,  on  4  mesas.  In  my  annual  report  last  year  I  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
height  of  these  mesas;  the  necessary  amount  of  *labor  for  these  people  to  get  their 
farm  products,  wood,  and  water  up  to  their  homes;  how  im];>oesible  it  is  to  keep 
the  villages  clean;  the  saving  of  labor  and  advantage  in  every  respect  in  having 
these  people  live  in  the  valleys,  and  how  they  are  wedded  to  their  mesa  homes. 

There  are  a  few  families  living  in  the  valley,  and  15  more  have  been  influenced 
to  build  walls  for  houses  and  have  promised  to  live  in  them  when  the  Government 
furnishes  roofing,  floors,  doors,  etc.  A  great  many  more  may  be  induced  to  do 
the  same  when  they  see  how  much  better  it  is  for  them.  Under  date  of  August 
22, 1900, 1  asked  lor  material  to  finish  the  15  houses  spoken  of  above. 

The  field  matrons  have  done  all  that  was  posslb  e  for  them  to  do  in  the  way  of 
teaching  the  Indians  cleanliness  and  how  to  cut  out  and  make  garments— have  tlie 
women  to  go  down  to  the  spring  and  wash  on  certain  days  and  on  other  days  to 
sew:  but  for  lack  of  sufficient  water  and  soap  and  material  for  garments  a  great 
deal  could  not  be  accomplished.  The  greatest  move  toward  civilizing  these  In- 
dians would  be  to  get  them  down  from  the  mesas. 

Misnon  work. — There  are  two  missionaries  on  the  reservation,  Miss  Mabel  Collins 
and  Rev.  H.  B.  Voth,  located,  respectively,  at  the  middle  mesa  and  Oraibi,  the  most 
western  mesa.  These  are  doing  good  work,  instructing  the  people  in  proper  habits 
of  living,  morality,  etc.,  cooperating  in  every  respect  with  tne  day  school  teachers 
at  these  villages  and  with  the  superintendent. 

Day  BchooU— There  are  three  of  these  schools,  viz,  Polacca,  Toriva,  and  Oraibi, 
located,  respectively,  at  first  mesa,  second  mesa,  and  fourth  mesa.  The  enrollment 
of  these  schools  during  the  year  was  180  and  the  average  attendance  166.  They 
were  under  the  management  of  efficient  teachers,  who  deserve  much  credit  for  the 
splendid  success  of  the  schools.  With  the  improvements  allowed  for  the  Toriva 
School,  but  not  yet  made,  this  school  promises  to  be  one  of  phenomenal  success. 

Blue  Canyon  School.— This  is  a  boarding  school,  and  the  children  who  attend  it  are 
Navaho.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  35,  almost  twice  the 
capacity  of  the  school.  The  employees  of  this  school  deserve  much  praise  for  its 
successful  management. 

HoitiilM.— Quite  a  large  iter  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  second,  third,  and 
Oraibi  mesas  are  hostile  to  the  schools  and  to  all  efforts  to  civilize  them.  A  few 
of  these  were  induced  to  send  their  children  to  school  last  year,  and  I  think  more 
will  do  so  this  year.  The  hostiles  are  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  not  only  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  school  but  by  severe  criti- 
cism preventing  others  from  sending  to  school  and  in  other  ways  making  the 
progress  they  should  make.  These  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  When  the  hostiles  are  let  strictly  alone  to  carry  on  their  ancient  and 
heathenish  customs  they  give  no  trouble. 

Crime  and  trefpaMuig. — One  Navi^o  was  fined  six  months  at  hard  work  for  bur- 
glar]! ,  having  broken  into  the  dwelling  house  of  Thomas  V.  Keam,  the  Indian 
trader  of  this  place,  and  stolen  a  few  dollars*  worth  of  jewelry.    About  the  same 
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time  this  barglarv  was  committed  the  store  of  the  above  trader  was  entered,  bat 
the  offender  conld  not  be  apprehended.  There  have  been  several  other  offenses 
of  a  trivial  nature. 

The  Hop!  are  a  very  submissive  and  law-abiding  people  and  seldom  give  any 
trouble  save  when  the  Navaho,  who  are  domineering  and  aggressive,  seek  to 
impose  on  them.  The  Navaho  have  been  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  Hopi 
Reservation  for  years,  taking  possession  of  the  best  watering  places,  best  farm- 
ing and  best  pasture  land,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ^ows  out  of  this.  It 
should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day.  I  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  teaching 
these  Navaho  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  hope  to  do  more  this  year. 

The  Navaho  is  a  lx)m  gambler,  wasting  his  time  and  energy  and  property  over 
the  gaming  table.  The  Hopi  heretofore  have  not  gambled  much,  but  have  been 
gradually  acquiring  the  habit.  The  trading  posts  were  a  favorite  resort  for  these 
bad  people;  but  about  Christmas,  1899«  I  issued  an  order  forbidding  g^ambling  at  the 
trading  posts,  and  this  order  has  since  been  extended  to  the  entiie reservation.  If 
this  office  meets  with  the  proper  support  from  traders  and  employees,  gambling  will 
soon  become  of  such  ill  repute  that  a  speedy  end  will  be  put  to  me  permdoos 
habit. 

Indian  court— April,  1900,  an  Indian  court  was  organized.  Three  of  the  best 
Indians  were  chosen  to  act  as  judges.  This  court  tries  all  offenses  coming  under 
the  head  of  ''Indian  offenses."  The  effect  upon  the  people  has  been  salutary, 
tending  to  suppress  petty  thieving,  cattle  and  norse  stealing,  and  trespass  of  the 
farming  and  grazing  lands  both  among  the  Hopi  and  the  Navaho,  and  to  lead 
the  stronger  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  weaker. 

Census. — ^A  complete  census  of  the  reservation  taken  during  the  month  of  June, 
1900,  shows  a  population  of  1,832  Hopi  and  1,826  Navaho. 

Pottery  diggen. — Considerable  trouble  and  irritation  has  been  caused  by  unauthor- 
ized persons  who  have  come  upon  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  excavating 
among  the  ancient  ruins  and  burial  places  of  the  Indians.  Early  in  the  present 
year  instruction  was  given  from  your  office  that  parties  should  receive  specific 
authority  from  proper  officials  before  any  excavating  or  even  presence  on  the 
reservation  would  be  allowed.  I  have  enforced  this  order  much  to  the  disgust  of 
these  trespassing  self-styled  scientists. 

Dr.  A.  Hrdlichka,  representing  the  National  Museum  of  New  York,  and  a  Mr. 
Owen,  representing  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago,  have  been  pleasant 
and  courteous  visitors  during  the  vear.  Both  these  gentlemen  pursued  their 
respective  researches  with  the  good  will  of  your  office  and  mine,  and  had  the 
courtesy  of  the  reservation,  because  they  came  with  proper  credentials  and  the 
courtesy  of  well-bred  gentlemen. 

Improvementi.— During  the  year  considerable  improvement  in  the  way  of  building 
has  been  made.  A  boys*  dormitory,  32  by  60,  has  been  built,  together  with  a  bath 
house,  fitted  up  with  tub  and  shower  baths,  and  additions  to  both  laundry  and 
kitchen.  Water  has  also  been  piped  from  springs  directly  into  the  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, and  the  three  sitting  rooms  of  the  children;  also  the  lavatories.  A  good  but 
not  a  perfect  sewerage,  tappingall  the  lavatories,  the  kitchen,  and  laundry,  was  built 
of  stone  with  Indian  labor.  The  entire  lot  of  work  was  done  with  only  $133  expense 
for  doors  and  windows  and  lime,  etc.,  all  the  labor  being  performed  by  employees 
and  Indians,  who  were  working  for  wagons,  stoves,  and  harness  which  were  issued 
to  them. 

Boadfl. — During  the  year,  15  miles  of  new  road  were  made  from  this  school  to  the 
first  mesa  and  about  5  miles  of  road  around  the  second  mesa  were  repaired  and 
broadened.  A  new  road  leading  from  the  mission  cottage  to  the  second  mesa 
school  is  nearly  completed  with  Indian  labor,  wagons  being  able  to  pass  already. 
This  has  been  a  difficult  piece  of  work  owing  to  the  extremely  stony,  precipitous 
places  which  had  to  be  crossed.  This  road  will  shorten  the  distance  to  the  school 
about  5  miles. 

Employees.— Fairly  good  harmony  has  existed  among  the  employees.    Some  fric- 
tion has  occurred,  mainly  due  to  misunderstanding  and  a  few  very  long  and  wag 
ging  tongues.    The  superintendent  desires  to  thank  his  employees  for  loyalty  and 
efficient  services. 

Thanking  your  office  for  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  I  and  my  work  have 
been  treated,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  Charles  K  Burton, 

Superintendent  and  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Bepobt  of  PHrsioiAN,  Hopi  Bbsbrvation. 

July  1, 1900. 

Sir:  Aa  I  but  recently  have  been  appointed  to  this  place,  I  shall  confine  my  reiiort  to  a  few 
general  obeervatlons  and  recommendations. 

From  my  predecessor's  records  I  find  that  there  were  no  cases  of  serious  sickness  among  the 
school  children  daring  the  year. 

I  have  visited  the  different  villages  several  times,  and  find  that  the  old  Indians  are  generally 
quite  willing  to  receive  the  services  of  the  Government  physician.  There  seems  to  be  out  littln 
sickness  among  the  old  Indians,  but  the  death  rate  among  the  small  children  is  very  great. 
This  condition  will  continue,  in  spite  of  medical  aid.  until  the  parents  become  wise  enough  to 
realize  that  a  baby  can  not  digest  everything  it  can  swallow,  and  that  a  naked  child  can  not  suc- 
cessfully withstand  a  temperature  that  makes  its  father  don  a  blanket. 

The  moet  urgent  need  of  the  school  from  a  sanitary  view  is  a  greater  amount  of  dormitory 
space.  While  there  may  be  no  serious  outbi-eaks  of  sickness  that  may  be  attributed  to  this  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  sleeping  rooms,  vet  there  are  various  affections  of  the  skin  and  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  that  would  not  appear  if  tne  proper  amount  of  dormitory  space  were  available, 
and  any  children  who  are  predisposed  to  tuoerculosis  are  thus  rendered  more  susceptible  to 
the  encroachments  of  this  disease. 

As  soon  as  possible  some  suitable  building  should  be  provided  in  which  sick  children  can  be 
isolated  and  given  special  care. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  physician  be  allowed  a  regular  detail  from  the  larger  children  to 
act  as  nurses  and  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  general  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  giving 
baths,  preparing  special  foods,  giving  medicine,  and  dressing  slight  wounds. 

A  hospital  near  one  of  the  villages  ( preferably  first  mesa)  in  which  the  sick  could  be  properly 
cared  for  by  a  comnetent  nurse  is  badly  needed,  and  until  funds  are  available  for  such  purpose 
a  suitable  building  oould  probably  be  rented. 

Yours,  very  respectruUy,  Edw.  G.  Murtaugh,  Phyncian. 

Charuis  E.  Burton, 

Superintendent  Hopi  Training  SMiool. 


BEPOBT  OP   FIELD  MATBON,  EAST  MESA,  HOPI  BE8EBVATION. 

Keamb  Canton,  Ariz.,  August  15, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  as  field  matron  among  the  Hopi  Indians. 

In  the  course  of  my  660  visits,  besides  numerous  sick  calls,  I  have  always  found  them  anxious 
to  accept  counsel  and  advice  and  in  slclmess  taking  the  remedies  given.  Especial  interest  was 
taken  in  spring  house  cleaning,  whitewashing,  the  scrubbing  of  floors  and  burning  of  refuse, 
and  otherwise  placing  their  surroundings  in  a  hygienic  condition.  Pictures  and  curtains  have 
been  placed  in  a  number  of  homea  Six  houses  ror  poultry  were  built  under  my  directions.  I 
induced  the  men  to  dean  out  their  springs,  thereby  improving  the  condition  of  their  limited 
water  supply. 

There  are  in  all  about  160  women  and  girla  under  my  charge.  These  I  divided  into  classes, 
in  order  to  improve  the  facilities  for  instruction,  in  addition  to  those  received  in  their  homes. 
The  women  have  improved  in  bread  making,  cooking,  and  general  economy.  More  than  l,fiOl) 
yeast  cakes  have  been  made.  I  furnish  the  iwtatoes  and  hops,  the  women  grinding  the  meal  in 
their  primitive  fashion,  which  demonstrates  the  fact  that  they  virill  adopt  the  more  civillawd 
method  if  given  a  chance. 

The  washhouse.  although  conducted  under  difficulties,  has  been  a  great  help,  the  women 
coming  to  wash,  iron,  and  bathe  themselves  and  children. 

The  class  in  sewing  has  made  over  600  garments— the  greater  part  from  their  own  material; 
31  Qoilts  have  been  made,  18  of  which  were  made  by  returned  schoolgirls. 

The  Indians,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  slowly  ioiproving. 

I  wish  to  thank  Superintendent  Burton  and  Dr.  McKee  for  helpful  suggestions. 
Very  respectf  uUy, 

Sarah  E.  Abbott. 
Field  Matron^  Ekut  Mega,  Hopi  Reaervaiion, 

The  ComnssioNBR  of  Indian  ArrAiRs. 

(Through  the  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  July  14, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for 
the  fiscal  year  1900. 

Phoenix  is  situated  in  the  beantifnl  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  and  the  Indian 
school  is  jast  8  miles  north  of  the  city.  The  location  is  admirable  because  of  the 
surrounding  object  lessons  of  splendid  civilization  and  social  life  and  the  nearness 
to  thousands  of  the  Indian  race. 

The  school  was  established  in  October,  1891.  Its  capacity  is  now  600,  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  700.  The  additional  100  are  carried  as  outing  pupils,  i.  e., 
pupils  working  In  families. 

The  school  plant  consists  of  about  30  buildings,  large  and  conveniently  arranged. 
The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out.  and  the  ever-green  lawns  and  trees  combine 
most  harmoniously  with  the  ever-blue  of  this  southern  sky. 

The  year  has  been  one  full  of  hard  work  and  expansion.  The  many  improve- 
ments in  progress  and  in  contemplation  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  have 
been  successfully  completed,  and  the  school  is  now  a  splendidly  equipped  insti- 
tution. 
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literary  department— Our  literary  dexmrtment  has  always  been  persistently  ag- 
gressive  nnder  onr  able  principal  and  her  corps  of  worthy  assistants.  From  the 
kindergarten  to  the  grammar  grades  industry  and  intelligence  strive  to  meet  the 
needs  of  ea^er  and  hungry  constituents,  and  through  awakened  ambition  attempt 
to  lead  to  higher  and  better  things. 

Oommereial  department. — The  commercial  course  has  been  started  but  a  few  months, 
and  is  considered  a  very  important  branch  of  our  work.  This  course  follows  the 
completion  of  the  ninth  year  of  regular  school  work,  and  is  so  comprehensive  that 
a  holder  of  a  diploma  should  be  competent  to  fill  successfully  any  position  ordi- 
narilv  filled  by  a  graduate  of  any  business  college.  It  is  not  the  aim,  however, 
merely  to  fit  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  for  positions  in  stores  and  offices,  but  rather 
to  equip  them  for  taking  care  of  their  own  property  and  interests. 

Manual  training  department — With  the  completion  of  our  manual  training  build- 
ing we  have  been  able  to  place  our  industrial  department  on  an  educative  basis. 
The  theory  of  the  work  is  taught  by  drawings  and  intelligent  lectures,  thus  raid- 
ing the  standard  from  the  drudgery  of  constant  striving  to  satisfy  the  economic 
needs  of  the  school  to  the  dignity  of  thoughtful  comprehension.  The  pupils  are 
no  longer  mere  apprentices;  they  are  students.  They  not  only  have  use  for  their 
hands  but  their  brains  are  stimulated  and  active.  Th«ir  hands  are  just  as  busy  and 
more  skillful,  while  their  brains  are  ever  striving  to  save  time  and  material,  thus 
adding  to  the  sum  of  human  usefulness  and  value. 

The  following  trades  are  taught:  Agriculture,  baking,  blacksmi thing,  cabinet- 
making,  carpentry,  dairying,  engineering,  farming,  gardening  (including  land- 
scape), harness  and  shoemaking,  masonry,  onyx  manufacture  and  stone  cutting, 
painting,  printing,  sewing,  tailoring,  wagonmaking,  and  cooking. 

Possibly  the  most  important  industry  established  is  that  of  domestic  science, 
which  teaches  the  theory  and  practice  of  cooking  and  housekeeping.  Regular 
courses  are  established  in  this  work,  and  it  is  obligatory  upon  every  girl  to  gradu- 
ate from  this  course,  and  iJso  that  of  sewing,  before  diplomas  are  given  them  from 
tiie  literarv  department.  I  am  very  happy  to  state  tnat  the  pupils  do  not  look 
ui)on  this  branch  of  work  as  drudgery,  but  they  are  very  fond  of  it  and  eager  to 
enter  the  classes  and  to  learn  everything  possible. 

A  school  paper  called  the  Native  American  has  been  established  during  the  year, 
and  is  a  source  of  much  profit  to  our  pupils  in  various  ways,  besides  being  an 
educational  factor  of  great  importance  in  bringing  the  whites  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  real  Indian — his  abilities  and  ambitions. 

Besides  issuing  this  weekly  news  letter  the  printing  office  has  recently  com- 
pleted an  elegant  catalogue  descriptive  of  the  school  work,  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed verv  generally  throughout  the  service.  The  work  on  the  catalogue  was 
all  done  at  tne  school,  the  cover  design  being  a  creation  of  the  art  teacher,  Miss 
Freddie  A.  Hough. 

The  last  Ck>ngress  made  an  appropriation  for  building  an  auditorium,  which 
will  be  erected  during  the  present  year.  This,  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
hospital,  which  we  hope  to  get  soon,  will  make  the  Phoenix  School  a  completely 
and  splendidly  equipped  plant  throughout. 

As  usual,  the  office  has  been  most  liberal  and  generous,  and  I  thank  you. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  McCowA.N,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  BIDWELL,  CAL. 

Fort  Bidwell,  Cal.,  AugtiM  27,  looo. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Bidwell 
school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900. 

Bohoel  plant— The  school  is  located  on  the  former  military  reservation,  consisting 
of  3,078.85  acres,  about  200  acres  of  which  are  under  fence,  120  are  in  pasture,  60  in 
farm  and  garden,  20  in  school  grounds,  bam  lots,  etc.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  is  mountain  timber  land,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  pine,  fir, 
cedar,  and  juniper. 

Buildings. — The  plant  consists  of  superintendent's  residence,  three  dwellings 
(employees) .  physician's  office,  sewing  room,  boys'  building,  girls'  building,  laun- 
ary  and  drying  room,  commissary,  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  gymnasium, 
granary,  ^ry  bam,  stable,  carriage  and  implement  house,  girls'  bath  house, 
boys'  iMith  house,  butcher  shop,  bakery,  and  a  good  system  of  waterworks,  the 
supply  being  sufficient  for  the  school.  With  the  exception  of  the  need  of  a  few 
repairs  and  a  new  coat  of  paint,  the  buildings  are  in  good  condition. 
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Attcndaiioe. — The  enrollment  has  not  been  as  great  as  was  expected.  The  most 
of  the  Painte  of  school  age  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  came  in  dnring  Sep- 
tember and  October;  the  Pit  Iciver  did  not  bring  any  of  their  children  nntil 
December.  The  largest  attendance  was  dnring  the  month  of  March,  the  average 
being  54. 

CluRoom  work. — The  progress  made  in  this  department  has  been  satisfactorv, 
considering  the  dlsadvanta^  of  having  all  the  pnpils  in  one  room.  With  only 
one  teacher,  it  was  impossible  to  give  each  pnpil  the  individnal  instmction  it 
should  have  had.    However,  the  advancement  made  was  very  encouraging. 

Vocal  music  has  been  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  evening  hour  and  was 
of  much  benefit  to  the  pupils,  many  of  them  learning  to  read  by  following  the 
lines  of  the  song. 

The  pupils  are  very  fond  of  music;  some  of  them  have  considerable  talent  in 
that  line.  A  number  of  the  boys  are  quite  proficient  with  the  harmonica,  and 
easUy  learn  to  play  a  song  or  instrumental  music  they  have  heard.  The  Kimball 
piano  fumishea  the  school  has  been  of  great  benefit. 

Appropriate  exercises  were  held  on  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  Easter  Sunday.  A  very  creditable  closing  entertainment  was  given 
by  the  pupils  on  the  evening  of  June  26. 

IndnftiiM.— The  larger  pupils  were  divided  in  regular  classes,  details  changed 
monthly.  The  girls  were  detailed  to  the  four  departments,  housekeeping,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  laundering,  where  they  made  considerable  progress.  The  boys  were 
required  to  care  for  their  building,  including  the  schoolroom.  Each  boy  made 
his  own  bed.  A  regular  detail,  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron,  sweeps,  mops, 
and  cares  for  the  dormitories,  sitting  rooms,  lavatory,  and  play  room. 

The  farmer  and  cari>enter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bpys,  repaired  the  fences 
and  stock  corrals,  moved  and  remodeled  the  blacksmith  shop,  built  1 ,200  feet  of  board 
walks,  moved  the  boys*  bath  house,  laid  new  pipes  from  the  warm  spring  to  the 
boys'  bath  house,  girls*  building,  and  boys'  bailding,  putting  spray  pipes  m  both 
the  girls*  and  boys*  lavatories,  and  a  hydrant  in  the  laundry;  also  extended  the 
cold-water  pipe  to  the  laundry.  They  luso  repaired  the  irrigating  ditch  and  built 
400  feet  of  flume,  12  by  18  inches,  besides  sawing  and  splitting  250  cords  of  wood 
and  cultivating  the  farm  and  garden. 

Prodnetf  of  farm  and  gardea. — Sixty  tons  oat  hay,  20  bushels  sweet  com,  30  bushels 
pop  com,  800  bushels  potatoes.  5  bushels  turnips.  30  bushels  onions,  20  bushels 
beans,  200  melons.  200  squash,  500  cabbage,  50  bushels  beets,  50  bushels  rhubarb, 
20  bushels  tomatoes,  besides  an  abtindance  of  lettuce,  radishes,  pease,  parsley, 
horse-radish,  cauliflower,  collards.  and  encumbers. 

Btoek.— The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  consists  of  4  horses  and  14  cattle.  Two 
of  the  horses  and  4  of  the  cows  were  purchased  during  the  year. 

Health. — A  number  of  the  pupils  had  German  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  la 
grippe,  none  of  which  proved  fatal.  One  death  occurred  during  the  year  from 
pneumonia. 

Conolniioii. — The  official  visit  of  Supervisor  M.  F.  Holland  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  school  force.  The  employees  have  worked  harmoniously  for  the  success  of 
the  school. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Commissioner  and  the  Indian  Office  for  consideration  and 
kind  treatment  during  the  year. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HoRTON  H.  Miller, 
Industrial  Teacher  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  YUMA,  CAL. 

Fort  Yuma  Trainino  School,  Cal..  July  .w^  10(mk 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Fort 
Yuma  School  and  Agency. 

school. 

The  eonditioni  of  the  lohool,  when  I  took  charge  last  October,  were  peculiar  and,  to 
to  me,  embarrassing.  Though  a  Government  school,  it  had  for  fourteen  years 
been  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  all  of  this  time,  too, 
under  one  superintendent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  had  stamped  their 
character  upon  the  whole  school,  and  that  their  religion  permeated  all  their  work. 
That  these  sisters  oould  leave  and  their  places  be  filled  under  the  civil-servioe 
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mles  without  disturbance  could  oot  be  hoped  for.  That  the  whole  policy  of  an 
administration  that  bad  become  bo  firmly  established,  in  fact,  the  very  character 
of  the  school  itself,  could  be  changed  without  friction,  could  not  be  expected. 
We  were  embarrassed,  too,  by  not  having  at  any  time  in  the  year  a  full  com  of 
employees.  Another  very  discouraging  feature  was  the  lack  of  room  ana  the 
cramped  condition  in  certain  quarters,  caused  by  the  burning  of  two  buildings  a 
year  ago. 

Now,  with  an  efficient,  though  not  yet  full,  corps  of  employees,  the  change  of 
policy  effected,  most  of  the  friction  overcome,  buitdiogs  in  process  of  erection, 
the  coming  year  gives  promise  of  much  good,  solid  work,  and  many  visible  results 
of  substantial  improvement. 

Sohoolroom  work  needs  relief  by  the  addition  of  another  teacher.  We  have  so 
many  small  children  that  can  not  be  put  on  the  working  force  that  our  school- 
rooms are  overcrowded.    A  kindergartner  is  much  needed  for  these  small  children. 

Indnitrial  work  for  the  boys  shoula  be  greatly  improved.  The  shoe  shop  is  doing 
good  work,  and  gives  employment  to  a  few  boys  who  become  efficient  workmen. 
A  harness  shop  should  be  added  in  connection  with  the  shoe  shop.  In  the  carpen- 
ter shop  a  few  boys  learn  something  about  the  use  of  tools.  They  are  engaged 
mostly  in  making  repairs  and  there  is  no  chance  to  learn  the  trade.  Our  great  need 
is  irrigation ,  that  the  boys  may  be  given  instruction  in  farming  and  gardening.  We 
have  the  land  most  favorably  situated,  and  a  small  appropriation  (compared  with 
the  cost  elsewhere)  will  give  us  abundant  water.  Irrigation  is  the  salvation  of 
the  Yumas,  and  it  shoula  begin  at  the  school. 

Por  the  girls  the  facilities  for  industrial  work  are  fairly  good,  and  beneficial 
results  are  apparent. 

Tranflfen. — ^At  the  close  of  the  school  year  4  boys  and  4  girls  were  transferred  to 
Phoenix,  also  1  boy  to  Carlisle.  This  is  the  first  time  any  Yuma  girls  have  been 
transferred  to  another  school.  Other  pupils  were  anxious  to  go  and  were  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  but  consent  of  parents  could  not  be  obtained. 

A  better  average  could  be  maintained  were  we  not  so  close  to  the  Mexican  line. 
When  the  boys  run  away  from  school  they  can,  in  a  few  hours,  be  in  Mexico,  where 
they  have  relatives  who  feed  them  so  long  as  they  care  to  remain,  and  whence  it 
is  impossible  to  force  them  back.  There  are  many  small  bands  of  Indians  living 
in  Arizona  on  no  reservation.  Some  means  ought  to  be  provided  for  gathering 
the  children  of  these  Indians  into  some  school. 

RESERVATION. 

The  Yama  BoMrvation  was  dissevered  from  the  Mission  Tule  River  Consolidated 
Agency  on  January  1, 1900,  and  the  duties  of  Indian  agent  were  devolved  upon 
the  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Yuma  Training  School.  It  is  a  mystery  to  those 
best  acouainted  with  the  Yuma  to  know  how  they  manage  to  live  on  what  they 
have.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  old  people  suffer  at  times.  Some  of 
them  have  comfortable  shacks  built  of  jpoles  and  covered  with  reeds  and  mud.  A 
few  have  beds,  cook  stoves,  tables,  chairs,  dishes,  etc.:  others  have  nothing  but  a 
brush  shed  as  a  protection  from  the  sun  and  wind.  They  sit,  eat,  and  sleep  on  the 
ground.    They  wear  little  clothing  in  winter  and  lesa  in  summer. 

The  outlook  for  the  adult  Indians  is  anything  but  bright.  Though  their  land  is 
fertile,  for  lack  of  water,  properly  distributed,  most  of  it  at  present  is  useless. 
Though  the  people  are  indnstnoas  (for  Indians),  there  is  very  little  remunerative 
work  that  they  are  capable  of  doing.  Though  they  have  for  years  been  at  peace 
with  the  whites,  for  lack  of  other  occupation  they  are  continually  quarreling 
among  themselves.  Though  they  have  for  many  years  been  under  an  i^ent,  they 
have  been  left  practically  to  themselves.  Though  they  have  often  been  told 
what  the  law  is.  they  have  not  been  made  to  obey  it,  until  they  have  acquired  a 
contempt  for  all  authority.  Though  the  Government  expects  allegiance  from 
them,  they  complain  that  it  gives  them  nothing:  in  return.  Though  they  are 
asked  to  give  up  their  medicine  men,  a  physician  is  not  provided,  neither  are  they 
able  to  hire  one  or  to  buy  medicine.  In  the  past  there  has  been  little  incentive, 
little  chance  for  improvement.  They  were  placed  upon  an  unproductive  reserva- 
tion, without  aid  or  encouragement  of  any  kind,  and  allowed  to  live  the  best  way 
they  could,  which  has  been  a  very  poor  way.  I  hope  the  future  may  bring  them 
something.    They  are  good  Indians  and  deserve  more  consideration  than  they  get 

The  annual  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  is  expected  in  June.  This  year  it  was 
less  than  usual.  When  the  water  subsides,  the  Indians  do  a  little  planting.  So 
fertile  is  the  soil  and  so  warm  the  climate,  that  fairly  good  crops  of  certain  kinds 
could  be  raised  in  this  way  if  the  people  had  tools  and  knew  how  to  use  them. 
But  when  it  is  an  everyday  oattle  to  procure  a  living,  it  can  not  be  expected  that 
they  will  buy  plows  and  other  implements  that  they  have  never  been  taught  to 
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use.    Ab  it  is,  some  of  them  raise  small  crops  of  grain  and  melons,  but  not  enongh 
for  a  living. 

With  irrigation  I  feel  certain  that  these  Indians  would  not  only  make  a  good  liv- 
ing but  wonld  progress.  Until  this  can  be  accomplished,  if  an  agency  farmer 
could  be  provided,  a  few  plows,  harrows,  etc.,  be  supplied  to  loan  to  the  Indians, 
and  some  wire  for  fencing  furnished,  it  would  do  much  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion, give  them  a  more  friendly  feeling  toward  the  Government,  and  help  prepare 
them  for  their  work  when  they  do  get  irrigation. 

An  agency  phynoian  is  greatly  needed.  The  Indians  apply  to  me  for  medicine, 
but  as  I  seldom  know  wnat  to  give,  I  must  turn  them  away.  This  causes  disap- 
pointment and  hard  feeling  toward  the  Government.  I  am  told  that  the  Indians 
often  beg  for  medicine  of  the  driiggists  in  Yuma.  A  comparatively  small  amount 
in  addition  to  that  paid  the  contract  physician  for  the  school  would  procure  his 
services  for  the  adult  Indians  also. 

The  Xezioan  Indians  furnish  a  refuge  for  runaway  schoolboys,  and  in  turn  visit 
the  Yuma  and  live  upon  their  scanty  store.  These  Indians  are  in  every  way 
lower  than  the  Yuma.  They  are  drunkards;  the  Yuma  are  not.  Their  children 
have  never  been  to  school,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  civilize  the  adults; 
hence  their  influence  is  wholly  bad.  Ck)uld  some  way  be  found  to  stop  this  inter- 
course it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Yuma. 

Thanking  you  for  the  consideration  shown  me  in  my  work, 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  S.  Spear, 
Superintendent  and  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GREENVILLE,  CAL. 

Greenville,  Cal.  ,  July  26,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  as  follows: 

The  attendance  duriug  the  vear  has  not  been  as  large  as  I  had  expected,  for  rea- 
sons hereafter  mentioned,  altnough  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year.  The  average  for  July,  35;  for  June,  68.  Pupils  who  live 
near  are  allowed  to  go  home  for  one  or  two  months  during  vacation. 

Every  boy  in  the  school  over  10  years  of  age  can  find  work  during  vacation  at 
from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  day,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  boys  are  anxious  to 
work  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  by  whom  they  are  gen- 
erally employed.  As  we  have  no  school  farm  nor  shops,  there  is  little  that  can  be 
done  during  the  vacation  months  in  the  way  of  industrial  work  for  boys. 

Health.— During  the  nine  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  this  school  I 
have  never  known  of  there  being  so  much  sickness  among  the  Indians  of  this 
locality  as  during  the  past  year.  Three  pupils  have  died  in  the  school,  and  two 
others  who  are  sick  may  not  recover.  The  death  rate  at  the  camps  has  been  some- 
thing dreadful.  One  Indian  family  lost  seven  children,  another  six,  and  another 
four.  In  this  valley  alone  twenty  children  and  five  adults  have  died  during  the 
year.  Whooping  cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  consumption  were  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  death.  This  sickness  among  the  outside  Indians  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  be  very  careful  about  accepting  new  pupils  and  at  the  same  time  has  so 
frightened  the  parents  that  many  of  them  are  unwilling  to  allow  their  children  to 
attend  school. 

The  Mhoolzooiii  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Paine  is.  I  think,  a  very 
successful  teacher.  Miss  Pope,  inndergartner,  has  been  very  painstaking  with  a 
large  class  of  pupils,  devoting  one-half  day  to  the  kindergarten  work  and  one-half 
day  to  primary  study.  The  results  of  combining  the  methods  of  these  two  depart- 
ments nave  proven  very  satisfactory.  The  kindergarten  pupils  are  the  pride  of 
our  school.  We  took  a  class  of  ten  to  assist  in  a  recent  church  entertainment  at 
Greenville,  and  their  recitations  and  motion  songs  proved  a  revelation  to  the  peo- 
ple there  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  being  done  at  this  school,  and  the  children 
carried  off  the  honors  of  the  occasion. 

Indnstiial  training.— I  have,  with  the  limited  facilities  which  the  school  now 
affords,  endeavored  to  make  industrial  training  more  of  a  special  feature  than 
heretofore. 

The  girls  have  received  careful  and  prac^tical  training  under  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Tru- 
body,  who  is  a  very  efiicient  employee.  The  dresses,  aprons,  and  underwear 
manufactured  by  the  girls  would  be  creditable  to  similar  training  of  white  pupils 
in  any  institution.    ^&8.  Ament,  matron,  has  had  during  the  winter  a  large  cbaa 
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of  girls  in  fancy  work,  in  qnilting,  rag  making,  crocheting,  and  embroidery. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  embroidery  have  been  sold  by  the  Rirls  for  two  and  three 
dollars  each.  One  of  the  girls  hais  been  offered  steady  employment  at  embroidery 
work. 

The  indnstrial  teacher,  Hr.  Tmbody,  has  during  the  last  few  months  been  giv- 
ing regnlar  instruction  in  carpenter  work  to  quite  a  large  class  of  boys,  bat  our 
'*  shop'*  is  altogether  too  limited  in  size  and  equipment  to  render  it  iKMsible  to 
accomplish  much  in  this  direction,  although  the  bDys  like  the  work  and  manifest 
considerable  aptitude  for  it  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  go. 

A  small  piece  of  hillside  land  has  been  cleared  of  8tumi>s  and  stones  by  the  boys 
and  planted  to  a  kitchen  garden.  The  experiment  has  proven  successful  beyond 
expectation,  and  daring  the  last  fortnight  tne  children  have  enjoyed  an  abundance 
of  the  finest  of  green  com,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  etc.  Now  that  the  completion 
of  our  waterworks  plant  has  rendered  the  garden  an  assured  fact,  we  hope  to 
increase  the  area  of  ground  cultivated  and  render  gardening  one  of  the  features 
of  our  industrial  work  hereafter.  This  garden  has  also  already  proven  an  object 
lesson  to  some  of  the  older  Indians,  who  are  preparing  to  conduct  water  onto  hill- 
side ground  heretofore  considered  by  them  as  worthless  and  to  cultivate  it  for 
gardens  of  their  own. 

With  a  view  of  practically  demonstrating  the  utility  of  the  power  afforded  by 
our  waterworks  plant,  a  temporary  water  wheel  was  built  and  put  in  operation  by 
the  industrial  teacher.  It  is  now  regularly  used  to  operate  the  washing  machine 
in  the  laundry,  and  a  large  quantity  of  limbs,  etc..  were  cut  into  wood  this  spring 
by  attaching  the  wheel  to  a  circular  saw. 

A  small  dynamo  was  also  obtained  with  private  funds  and  used  experimentally 
in  lighting,  and  for  a  period  of  over  two  months  furnished  eight  16-candlepower 
lights  in  the  school  building.  These  small  beginnings  have  served  to  demonstrate 
what  can  be  done  with  our  waterpower  plant  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  interest 
of  greater  safety,  economy,  and  efficiency,  a  100-light  electric  plant  for  lighting  the 
school  and  grounds  should  be  added  to  the  present  equipment. 

The  school  is  now  connected  by  a  telephone  line,  constructed  at  private  expense, 
with  Greenville,  4  mUes  distant. 

The  school  was  officially  visitod  during  the  year  by  Supervisor  Holland,  who 
made  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work  and  management  of  the 
school,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  as  far  as  possible. 

Thanking  your  office  for  kind  consideration  during  the  year, 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

Edward  N.  Ament, 
Superintendent  Greenville  Indian  Indnstrial  School, 

The  GoMKissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PERRIS,  CAL. 

Indian  School,  Ferris.  Gal.,  August  7, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  Ferris  School  for  the 
fiscal  year  1900,  viz: 

The  work  of  the  school  has  progressed  along  the  usual  lines.  General  home 
life  has  been  emphasized,  and  we  see  a  marked  improvement  in  that  line  each  year. 
The  girls  take  more  interest  and  develop  much  ability  to  manage  household 
affaira.  Their  training  at  the  school,  together  with  advantages  given  them  through 
our  outing  system,  which  is  now  assuming  rather  extensive  proportions,  is  showing 
decided  r^tuts. 

The  boys  have  received  instruction  in  carpentering,  cabinetmaking,  shoemaking, 
blacksmithing,  and  care  of  cows  and  horses.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  teacn 
farming,  but  no  progress  was  obtainable,  as  we  have  no  irrigating  water  nor  arable 
land.  A  number  of  our  boys,  however,  have  secured  places  upon  ranches  and  have 
done  well.  Some  have  permanent  places,  while  others  are  emploved  only  through 
harvesting,  fruit,  and  summer  season.  Our  outing  is  gradually  bringing  the 
Indians  in  contact  with  the  best  white  element  of  CaTifornia. 

The  literary  departments  have  made  commendable  progress.  I  desire  especially 
to  make  favorable  comment  upon  the  excellent  work,  untiring  interest,  and  man- 
agement of  the  principal  teacher,  Miss  Clara  D.  Allen.  The  school  societies  have 
been  well  kept  up,  especially  the  more  advanced  society,  every  member  of  same 
apparently  tfudng  great  interest  through  the  year. 

I  may  say,  too,  that  our  musical  department  is  a  source  of  great  pride.  The 
brass  band  of  boys  and  mandolin  and  guitar  dub  of  girls  are  very  popular  and 
much  sought  after  in  California. 
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During  a  street  fair  held  at  Riverside  April  last  for  two  weeks  our  musical  aggre- 
gations took  active  part,  which,  together  with  an  extensive  exhibit  of  class  work 
of  all  kinds  as  well  as  industrial  (the  exhibit  occupying  a  booth  10  by  40  feet),  was 
a  great  attraction  for  the  thousands  of  visitors,  and  1  may  say  proved  to  be  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  many  good  features. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  band  and  mandolin  and  guitar  club  and 
a  large  exhibit  of  pupils*  work  to  be  taken  to  the  California  State  fair,  to  be  held 
at  Sacramento  during  September.  It  is  also  arranged  to  spend  a  few  days  at  San 
Francisco. 

By  such  means  as  above  mentioned  the  Indians  of  California  are  rapidly  securing 
recognition,  and  a  widespread  willingness  is  apparent  to  give  them  a  helping 
hand  and  a  fair  show. 

While  every  effort  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  get  our  children  in  contact  with 
the  white  people  and  much  success  is  being  met  with  in  that  line,  yet  our  unfortunate 
and  isolated  location,  without  water,  arable  land,  or  neighbors,  renders  our  work 
exceedingly  difficult  and  discouraging.  But  as  we  have  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  school  at  Riverside  (secured  after  a  long-fought  and  hard  battle) , 
the  pupils  as  well  as  all  concerned  are  feelmg  very  enthusiastic  and  jubilant. 
Riverside  Valley  and  city  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  suitable  placee 
for  an  Indian  industrial  school  in  the  United  States. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  very  good;  no  deaths.  Early  in  the  year  an 
epidemic  of  measles  broke  out;  yet,  owing  to  the  untiring  work  of  our  nurse, 
Mrs.  Kant,  who  took  every  precaution  under  direction  of  the  physician,  the  hun- 
dred or  more  cases  recovered  without  leaving  any  serious  results.  Owing  to  our 
wind-swept  location  upon  a  barren  plain,  several  cases  of  pneumonia  developed, 
yet  all  recovered  nicely. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  office  for  the  exertion  of  its 
strength  and  support  in  the  uphill  work  and  success  obtained  to  secure  facilities 
for  education  of  the  Indian  in  southern  California,  as  well  as  for  its  sound  direc- 
tion in  the  management  of  my  school. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harwood  Hall,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.  ,  August  27,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Ghrand  Junction 
Training  School,  being  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900. 

Inasmuch  as  the  location  and  condition  of  the  buildings  on  the  grounds  at  this 
time  is  identical  as  to  location  as  set  forth  in  my  report  of  a  year  ago,  and  the  ice 
plant  now  in  process  of  construction  is  the  only  ouilding  added,  I  could  only 
repeat  my  report  of  last  year  on  this  topic  except  by  stating  that  the  ice  plant  is  a 
small  frame  building  18  by  33,  one  storv,  110  feet  due  west  of  the  girls'  dormitory. 

Indottiial  work.— In  the  main  this  work  has  been  well  done.  Along  the  lines  of 
industrial  work  I  have  made  a  departure  that  has  given  me  results  of  such  marked 
character  that  I  outline  it  that  other  superintendents  may  give  it  a  trial.  I  have 
devoted  the  study  hour  on  Wednesday  evening  of  each  week  to  industrial  train- 
ing by  calling  upon  the  heads  of  the  industrial  departments  to  go  before  the 
classes,  first,  with  such  utensils,  implements,  or  tools  of  their  several  departments 
as  are  easily  movable  and  give  object  lessons,  giving  names,  uses  and  spellings, 
passing  from  room  to  room  in  rotation  until  the  set  of  objects  in  use,  was  made 
familiar  to  the  pupils.  At  the  suggestion  of  thu  principal  teacher  some  of  the 
older  classes  were  taken  to  visit  less  easily  movable  articles,  where  names  and 
uses  of  the  several  parts  were  noted  and  afterwards  used  as  spelling  lessons  and 
as  illustrations  in  drawing  clas^^es. 

Literaiy  work. — In  the  schoolrooms  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  unusually  well 
done,  considering  all  of  the  grades,  and  visiting  superiors  for  whose  judgment  I 
entertain  the  highest  respect  have  assured  me  that  two  of  my  teachers  were  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  service.  Our  Uterary  work  has  been  improved  during  the  past 
year  by  the  circulating  library.  Nothing  has  shown  our  need  of  reading  rooms 
as  this  has.  Pupils  are  found  in  the  most  unexpected  secluded  places  readmg,  and 
it  is  certainly  with  pleasure  that  I  look  forward  to  arranging  for  these  when  the 
new  building  is  completed. 

Water  and  sewerage. — The  two  propositions  under  this  head  are  pregnant  with 
promise.  The  sewerage  system  is  now  an  assured  fact,  and  so  far  advanced  are 
arrangements  for  a  supply  of  better  water  for  domestic  use  and  better  pressure 
for  fire  protection  that  this  too  may  be  considered  as  aasured  to  the  future,  and 
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when  the  two  are  completed  and  iu  service  we  may  indeed  point  with  pride  to  the 
Grand  Junction  school  as  the  ''  health  resort "  of  the  Indian  service. 
Improvementi  Veeded. — The  needs  of  the  school  are: 

1.  We  are  in  need  of  a  mess  hall  and  kitchen  for  the  pnpils.  This  should  he  of 
brick,  containing  a  dining  room  large  enough  to  seat  comfortably  250  children,  a 
kitchen,  cook's  room,  bread  room,  storeroom  capable  of  holding  one  month's 
rations,  kitchen  closet  for  ntensils,  and  china  closet  npon  the  first  floor.  The  base- 
ment should  contain  bakery,  heating  plant,  and  coal  bins:  in  the  second  storv, 
which  should  be  reached  from  a  storm  chamber  at  the  entrance  and  which  should 
be  half  the  size  of  the  dining  room  proper,  should  be  a  shoe  shop,  tailor  shop,  and 
reading  room. 

In  a  frame  storeroom  20  by  40  and  an  old  shack  21  by  40  it  is  impossible  to  store 
our  supplies  upon  arrival  so  as  to  give  same  proper  care.  A  building  for  storing 
subsistence  built  with  roomy  basement  should  be  erected  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Other  improvements  necessary: 

In  view  of  the  difiiculty  of  lighting  by  connection  with  the  City  Electric  Light 
Works,  I  deem  it  best  to  recommend  acetylene  gas.  Lighting  at  present  is  by 
ordinary  or  almost  ordinary  kerosene  lamps,  and  the  meti^od  should  be  changed 
on  the  grounds  of  good  sanitation,  cleanliness,  safety,  and  expense:  therefore  I 
make  the  above  recommendation. 

As  to  beating,  I  would  recommend  the  installation  of  individual  steam-heating 
plant  under  the  schoolhouse,  each  dormitory,  and  hospital.  These  several  individ- 
ual heating  plants,  if  we  are  guided  by  the  experience  of  your  office  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  flatness  of  the  field  on  which  this  plant  stands,  which  would  render 
very  difficult  indeed  the  disposal  of  condensation,  will  prove  more  effective,  con- 
sequentlv  more  satisfactorv,  than  a  large,  complicated  central  plant.  Heat  at 
present  is  by  ordinary  coal  stoves,  and  the  recommendation  for  the  change  is 
made  on  the  same  grounds  mentioned  above  in  regard  to  lighting. 

I  would  further  recommend  the  purchase  of  fruit  trees,  shade  and  ornamental 
trees,  and  shrubs  for  orchard,  lawn,  and  playground.  These  will  have  attention 
during  the  present  vear. 

School  products  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 


Sewing  room. 

Aprons,  assorted 

Cases,  pillow 

Cloths,  table 

Curtains 

Drawers. pair. 

Dresses,  assorted 

Gowns,  night  

Handkerchiefs dozen 

Pants,  knee pair. 

Pillowshams 

Sheets,  bed 

Shirts,  night 

Suits,  union . 

Suspenders,  boys* pair. 

Towels 

Undershirts 

Waists,  bo^s' 

Wai8t8,skirt  

Tailor  shop. 

Drawers pair. 

Pants,  cassimere do. 

Pants,  jean do.. 

Shirts,  assorted 

Suits,  baseball 

Suit,  cadet  gray 

Carpenter  shop. 

Building,  ice  plant 


222 

279 

38 

25 

57 

99 

23 

7 

5 

22 

146 

9 

34 

7 

297 

121 

69 

90 

178 
40 
80 
76 
10 
1 

1 


Carpenter  shop — Continued. 

Blocks,  snatch 

Case,  bolt   

Derrick,  hay 

Desk 

Door 

Screen  door 

Stepladder 

Stools 10 

Stand,  carriage 

Tables 

Shoe  shop. 

Shoes,  boys* pair..        187 

Shoes,girls' do...         43 

Shoes,  men 8 do...         52 

Farm  and  garden. 

Asparagus pounds..        225 

Beets do...  75,136 

Eggs ..dozen..        180 

Hay tons..         76 

Milk gallons..  23,788 

Squashes 148 

Dairy, 

Butter. pounds..        578 

Increase  in  stock. 

Calves 8 


For  the  favors  from  your  office  and  good  will  and  efficient  aid  from  assistants,  I 
beg  tiie  privilege  of  expressing  myself  as  deeply  grateful. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thko.  G.  LrmmoiN, 

Superin  tendenL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LAPWAI,  IDAHO. 

Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho,  August  Jf,  1900, 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  of  Fort  Lapwai  Bchool  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 19U0. 

Attendance,  the  great  problem  to  be  solved  at  this  school,  is  still  without  solu- 
tion, thongh  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  total  enrollment  in  regular  and 
average  attendance.  The  result  of  the  year's  work  i  n  this  respect  is  unsat  i  sf actory . 
Less  than  one-third  of  the  school  population  has  been  enrolled.  The  various  rea> 
sons  for  this— payments  to  the  Indians,  leisure,  hunting,  fishing,  dances,  and  vis- 
iting, and  more  than  all  else,  the  racial  repugnance  to  schools,  with  absence  of 
authority  to  compel  attendance,  have  been  fully  presented  to  yonr  office  and 
scarcely  need  be  repeated  here.  It  is  expected  that  the  coming  i>ayment  will  be  a 
bar  to  further  increase  in  attendance  this  year,  but  that  another  year  will  show 
gains  in  attendance  from  this  tribe. 

The  material  condition  of  the  plant  is  still  far  from  what  it  should  be,  though 
as  many  imi)rovementB  as  could  be  made  with  the  force  available  have  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  hoped  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  place  will  enable  much 
more  to  be  achieved  during  the  coming  year.  There  are  several  needed  improve- 
ments, but  attendance  will  not  now  waiTaot  the  necessary  expenditure. 

The  industrial  departments  have  been  organized  and  something  done  in  relieving 
pupils,  particularly  the  boys,  of  the  notion  that  employees  are  here  simply  as  their 
servants,  and  that  to  require  any  work  from  them  is  an  unwarranted  imposition. 
They  have  dropped  their  snivelling  complaints  when  given  a  task,  and,  consider- 
ing that  the  strong  sentiment  of  the  tribe  is  against  work,  especially  at  school, 
and  that  many  boys  enter  school  with  strict  injunctions  from  parents  to  come 
home  if  they  are  reouired  to  work,  the  bovs  have  worked  fairly  well.  The  grirls, 
although  doing  much  more,  proportionately,  have  done  well  in  amount,  in  quality 
of  work,  and  in  the  spirit  of  doing  it. 

Good  work  has  been  done  in  subduing  the  fields  from  a  wild  waste  of  giant 
weeds  and  securing  comparati  vely  clean  crops.  Until  late  in  June  there  was  every 
promise  of  enormous  yields  at  harvest  time.  But  the  green- wheat  aphis,  working 
in  the  heads,  grasshoppers  stripping  the  stalks  of  leaves,  and  hot  winds  scorching 
what  was  left,  have  reduced  the  yield  to  only  a  fair  one.  Besides  the  damage  to 
the  wheat  the  grasshoppers  have  utterly  ruined  the  garden,  and  have  done  great 
injury  to  the  orchard  and  pastures. 

Schoolroom  work  has  been  along  the  usual  lines.  Notwithstanding  intermx>- 
tions  by  late  entrances  good  progress  has  been  made,  especially  by  those  who  have 
been  regular  in  attendance. 

The  school  has  been  free  from  epidemics.  The  whole  school  was  vaccinated 
during  a  smallpox  scare  in  April.  The  general  health  is  not  robust;  pupils 
**  break  down"  under  trifiing  ailments,  though  severe  illness  is  not  common  unless 
induced  by  scrofula  or  tuberculosiB.  Of  these  there  seems  to  be  more  than  is 
usual  among  other  Indians. 

I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  for  many  favors  from  your  office  during  the 
year. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

William  H.  Smith,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  Av{/u8t8, 1900, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  as  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  Haskell 
Institute  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900. 

The  vacation  months,  July  and  August,  were  crowded  fall  of  work  in  making 
repairs  of  all  kinds,  and  in  prepaiing  for  the  opening  of  the  school  term  Septem- 
ber 1.  Pupils  who  had  gone  home  to  spend  the  vacation,  realizing  that  their  only 
chance  for  enrollment  was  to  return  early,  did  so,  and  new  pupils  entered  promptly, 
so  there  were  more  than  500,  the  required  number,  present  on  the  opening  day  ox 
school. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  563.4.  Forty-five  white  and  ten 
Indian  instructors  have  been  employed,  at  a  total  cost  of  $87,987.46.  All  other 
expenses  of  the  school  have  amounted  to  $46,587.35,  making  the  total  cost  $84,574.81, 
or  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $150.48.    Add  the  amount  expended  for  repairs. 
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$5,350.29,  and  the  average  cost  per  pnpil  becomes  |159.82.    This  inclndes  transpor- 
tation expenses. 

With  tnese  fignres  given  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  scope  of  work  of  the  insti- 
tation.  Considering  the  g[reat  variety  of  instruction  offered  and  given,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  school  is  certainly  very  reasonable.  It  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  industrial  training  school  is  the  most  economical  insti- 
tution. The  following  synopsis  of  the  course  of  instruction  gives  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  scope  of  worlc  as  organized  and  conducted  during  the  past  year.  The 
organization  is  now  such  that  there  is  a  direct  line  of  responsibility  from  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistant  through  all  the  deiMurtments  to  the  pupil.  The 
departments  are  as  follows : 

ClerioaL — The  clerical  force  consists  of  the  chief  clerk,  assistant  clerk  or  stenog- 
rapher, and  the  issue  clerk  clerk  or  storekeeper,  together  with  a  general  office 
asnstant  selected  from  the  commercial  department  graduates.  These  employees 
have  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  their  positions,  the  issue  clerk  issuing  goods 
only  on  written  requests  from  heads  of  departments  and  approved  by  the  super- 
intendent. The  hMd  of  each  department  is  charged  with  the  property  issued  to 
him  and  credited  by  articles  returned  to  the  storeroom.  All  property  is  invoiced 
quarterly,  and  the  account  with  each  department  is  kept  in  form  similar  to  the 
** Return  of  property."  The  clerical  work  has  been  done  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

Litenury. — In  charge  of  principal  teacher.  This  comprises  the  kindergarten,  the 
eight  grades,  the  preparatory  year,  and  the  normal,  commercial,  and  kindergarten 
training  courses.  The  first  three  years*  work  of  the  graded  school  is  in  charge  of 
the  critic  teacher,  whose  assistants  are  graduates  from  the  normal  department. 
The  numbered  grades  here  correspond  to  the  same  grades  in  the  best  public  schoola 
The  course  covers  the  usual  work  in  arithmetic,  English,  nature  study,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  history  and  geography,  as  per  detailed  outline  in  course  of 
study. 

Drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  is  taught  in  the  primary  fi^des,  while  in  the 
upper  grades  two  regular  class  periods  per  week  are  given  to  regular  object  draw- 
ing under  the  direction  of  a  special  teacher. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  to  all  classes  above  the  kindergarten,  one  lesson  per  week, 
and  a  few  pupils  who  show  special  talent  are  given  individual  lessons  in  voice 
culture.  About  thirty  pupils  are  given  instrumental  lessons.  The  music  teacher 
also  has  charge  of  the  choir,  chorus,  girls'  chorus,  and  many  solos,  quartettes,  and 
class  songs  retiuired  for  public  and  social  occasions. 

Composition  and  public  speaking  are  made  prominent  features  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  class  rooms  are  essays,  recitations,  and  discussions  of  current  news 
topics.  An  annual  oratorical  contest  between  representatives  of  advanced  classes 
adds  zest  to  study  and  practice  in  these  lines.  Additional  experience  is  afforded 
members  of  the  normal,  commercial,  and  preparatory  classes  by  the  required 
declamations  and  original  speeches  at  the  weekly  school  assembly  on  Mondays. 

There  are  four  literary  societies  which  meet  fortnightly,  and  are  officered  and 
managed  by  students  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  teacher  who  acts  ex  officio 
as  cntic  Friday  evenings  are  devoted  to  these  society  meetings,  to  the  monthly 
social  for  pupils  and  employees,  and  to  such  lectures  as  can  be  secured. 

The  preparatory  year  prepares  for  the  normal  or  commercial  course;  the  subjects 
of  study  are  algebra,  English  classics,  physical  geography,  drawing,  botany,  and 
etymology. 

The  commercial  course  covers  two  years*  work  in  English,  correspondence, 
typewriting  and  stenography,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  actual  busi- 
ness practice  and  banking,  rapid  drill,  and  penmanship. 

The  normal  course  is  also  of  two  years,  covering  the  subjects  of  algebra,  geom- 
etry, general  history,  rhetoric,  English  and  American  literature,  methods,  psy- 
cholo^,  pedagogics,  history  of  education,  kindergarten  methods,  and  practice 
teaching. 

The  kindergarten  training  course  is  poet-graduate  work  of  one  year  for  those 
wishing  to  continue  normal  training  with  a  view  to  becoming  kindergartners. 
Onlv  students  showing  special  adaptability  to  such  work  are  admitted  to  the  class. 

There  were  14  graduates  from  the  literary  department  this  year,  6  from  the 
normal  dass,  7  from  the  commercial  class,  and  1  from  the  kindergarten  training 
class. 

Indnstriml. — In  charge  of  superintendent  of  industries.  The  trades  taught  are  as 
follows — the  course  in  each  trade  covering  a  period  of  three  years  as  published  in 
pamphlet  Outline  for  Industrial  Training:  Carpentry,  wagon  making,  black- 
smithing,  harness  making,  shoemaking,  masonry,  tailoring,  steam  fitting  and 
engineering,  painting,  baking,  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  and  printing.  The 
daury  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  gardener,  but  the  farm  and  each  of  the  trades 
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is  in  cliarge  of  a  special  instmctor.  The  printer  does  the  job  work  for  the  insti- 
tntion  and  edits  and  publishes  the  Indian  Leader. 

There  were  6  graduates  from  the  industrial  department  this  year.  The  class  is 
the  first  one  graduated  since  the  work  was  put  upon  an  educational  basis.  The 
graduates,  a  baker,  a  wheelwright,  an  engineer  and  steam  fitter,  2  blacksmiths,  a 
tailor,  and  a  housekeeper,  are  fitted  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  independently 
and  need  not  and  should  not  be  further  assisted  by  the  Goyemment. 

The  manual  training  teacher  supervises  classes  in  mechanical  drawing,  sloyd, 
joinery,  and  forging,  t£e  pupils  bemg  boys  from  the  third  grade  upward. 

Domettifl.— In  charge  of  matron.  In  the  domestic-science  department  a  special 
instructor  is  provided  in  household  cooking  and  economics.  Girls  are  here  taught 
the  science  and  the  art  of  home  making.  Institutional  cooking  is  taught  in  the 
school  kitchen;  general  housework  and  t^e  care  of  dormitories,  dining-room  work 
and  laundering  are  each  under  the  charge  of  employees  under  the  matron's  super- 
vision. The  work  in  sewing,  needlework,  and  fancy  work,  is  divided— one  employee 
having  in  charge  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  while  another  has  especial  charge 
of  the  purely  instructive  work  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  fancy  work,  and  the 
elementis  of  millinery. 

There  was  one  graduate  from  this  department  this  year,  the  first  regular  grad- 
uate of  the  department. 

Xedioal  and  luitary.— In  charge  of  physician.  Hospital  in  immediate  charge  of 
nurse.  Sick  call  at  7.2)0  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. ,  at  which  time  the  regular  visits  of  phy- 
sician are  made.  All  excuses  from  duty  must  be  on  the  physician's  order.  The 
year  has  been  one  of  good  general  healthfulness  among  all  connected  with  the 
school.    There  have  been  few  cases  of  Serious  sickness  and  none  of  sreat  duration. 

BeUgions  tnuning.— In  charge  of  assistant  superintendent.  An  undenominational 
Sunday  school  is  conducted,  the  expenses  being  met  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  pupils  and  employees.  Regular  church  service  Sunday  artemoon  in  chapel. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
meet  Sunday  evening.  These  latter  organizations  are  voluntary  and  are  well  sus- 
tained. Students  also  attend  church  of  their  choice  in  the  city  of  Lawrence  Sun- 
day morning. 

There  has  been  a  decided  grain  in  the  religious  interests  of  the  pupils.  The  atti- 
tude of  though tfulnees  and  attention  has  been  very  marked  toward  all  speakers  on 
Gospel  subjects.  The  Sunday  school  has  in  many  ways  made  its  best  record  this 
year,  the  interest  being  genmne.  The  voluntary  work  among  the  pupils  in  their 
young  men's  and  young  women's  organizations  have  greatly  improved,  and  alto- 
gether the  outlook  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  school  is  one  of  hopefulness. 

SiieipliBe  and  phynoi  training. — In  charge  of  disciplinarian.  The  school  battalion 
headed  by  a  military  band  of  35  pieces,  is  officered  by  students.  Com|>dtition  for 
honors  by  companies  and  indiviauals  is  based  on  military  drill  and  dailv  de|>ort- 
ment.  The  introduction  of  the  latter  element  into  competitive  drills  has  aided 
greatly  in  improving  discipline.  Prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  superiors  now 
counts  for  as  much  as  well-executed  military  evolutions. 

The  new  gymnasium  under  the  chapel,  completed  in  January,  is  about  60  by  90 
feet,  with  18-foot  ceiling,  and  although  as  yet  but  imperfectly  equipped  is  already 
felt  to  be  indispensable.  Here  all  pupils  are  given  regular  class  work  in  free  gym- 
nastics :  also  with  Indian  clubs  and  dum  b-bells.  Other  exercises  will  be  introduced 
as  soon  as  apparatus  can  be  obtained.  The  gymnasium  floor  allovrs  space  for  a 
basket-ball  court,  which  is  the  best  in  this  section  of  the  country.  From  the  time 
of  its  opening  until  warm  weather  made  outdoor  games  practicable  it  was  in  almost 
daily  use. 

Athletic  games  have  been  fostered.  For  the  boys  and  young  men,  football, 
basket  ball,  and  baseball  have  held  sway  in  ordor,  and  have  coveredthe  school  year. 
The  record  of  the  Institute  teams  in  sJl  their  sports  has  been  excellent  both  as  to 
games  won  and  as  to  the  manly  deportment  of  members.  Basket  ball  for  the  voung 
women  and  girls  was  found  to  be  very  popnlar  and  highly  beneficial.  In  all  these 
sports  class  teams  and  shop  teams  have  been  voluntarily  organized  and  have  helped 
to  develop  the  athletic  spirit  until  there  are  but  few  pupils  now  who  are  not  in 
some  way  interested  and  hence  benefited. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  there  has  been  no  guardhouse,  and  it  is 
believed  that  its  use  will  never  be  resumed.  The  extending  and  systematizing  of 
physical  training  has  to  a  great  degree  led  pupils  awa^  from  thoughts  of  mischief 
and  insubordination  and  into  lives  of  healthful  exercise  and  that  bodily  develop- 
ment which  is  the  necessary  condition  to  mental  and  moral  growth. 

Ontiag.^ About  sixty  girls  and  sixtv-five  boys  were  placed  in  families  in  the  vicin- 
ity dunng  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Their  patrons  have  been  ao  well 
E leased  that  the  demand  for  pupils  can  not  be  supplied.  In  almost  every  case  the 
omea  where  girls  have  been  placed  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  toe  results 
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are  beneficial.  With  boys  the  arrangements  have  not  been,  so  good.  A  great 
many  farmers  want  boys  for  only  a  short  time,  and  therefore  there  is  too  mnch 
chflmging  about ,  and  the  task  of  looking  after  the  pnpils  is  very  laborious.  Another 
year  pnpils  will  not  be  placed  for  any  period  less  than  one  month. 

The  general  advantages  for  onting  in  this  commnnity  are  g^ood,  as  the  farming 
is  of  jnst  such  a  character  as  a  majority  of  the  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to  do  at 
theh:  homes.  Then,  too,  the  farmers,  while  kind  and  liberal  with  the  pnpils, 
demand  of  them  just  such  service  as  they  do  of  other  help,  and  thus  the  boys  and 
girls  learn  the  meaning  of  a  farmer's  day's  labor.  It  helps  to  teach  them  the  value 
of  time,  property,  money,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  the  Lidians 
have  to  learn. 

The  greatest  discouragement  to  be  met  in  Indian  schools  is  the  fact  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  get  Indian  students  to  appreciate  the  value  of  time,  property, 
and  money.  The  fact  that  everything  that  they  receive  is  given  them  results  in 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  values.  The  few  that  may  be  placed  with  families  and 
there  treatea  the  same  as  other  wage-earners  will  be  helped,  but  the  larger  num- 
ber in  the  schools  should  be  made  to  earn  from  day  to  day  at  least  a  portion  of 
what  they  get  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  if  tney  are  to  become  useful  citi« 
zens.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  a  debit  and  credit  system  is  being  established 
whereby  each  pupil  will  be  given  credit  for  every  hour's  work  performed  and  will 
be  charged  wiui  everything  received,  and  a  balance  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Improvementa  of  the  year.— The  completion  of  the  superintendent's  residence  and 
the  gymnasium  were  the  principal  improvements.  Both  were  much  needed  and 
are  greatly  appreciated.  Flans  and  specifications  for  a  new  school  building,  a  Bh<n;> 
for  mason  s  department,  and  a  laundry  were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  building  would  be  erected,  but  circumstances  prevented 
and  the  advertising  for  bids  is  j  ust  now  being  done.  These  buildings  will  be  begun 
in  the  very  near  future.  Plans  are  also  completed  for  the  renewing  and  extending 
the  steam  plant,  and  it  is  hoped  the  work  will  be  completed  before  winter  sets  in. 

Veeda.— A  domestic  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  of  the  domestic 
departments  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  school  and  should  be  provided  for  next 
year.  Cottages  for  employees  are  very  greatly  needed.  At  least  five  should  be 
built  next  year,  as  many  employees  who  are  needed  on  the  grounds  at  all  times 
are  now  living  in  the  city  because  there  is  not  room  at  the  schooL 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  reportthat,  although  somany  repairs  have  been  absolute 
necessities  and  prices  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  have  been  so  extremely  high  during 
the  year,  most  of  the  immeaiate  needs  of  the  school  have  been  met  and  the  expendi- 
tures have  been  kept  within  the  appropriation.  The  years  work  closed  with  good 
feeling  existing  among  employees  and  pupils  and  prospects  bright  for  the  coming 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  Peairs, 

Superintendent, 

To  COMHISSIONEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  Auffust  11, 1900, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1900. 

Excepting  the  epidemic  of  measles  and  pneumonia  the  health  of  the  pupils  has 
beengcxxl. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  met  with  the  usual  success,  progress  of  pupils  being 
especiidly  noticeable  in  the  kindergarten. 

In  industrial  lines  much  has  been  accomplished.  The  farm  has  produced  good 
crops  of  hay  and  grain  and  the  garden  vegetables  in  abundance.  Fruit  has  included 
early  apples,  straw lierries,  raspberries,  currants,  etc. 

Repairing,  painting,  calcimming,  and  building  have  kept  the  carpenter  s  depart- 
ment busy,  improvements,  repairs,  and  tests  of  the  water  system  have  mainly 
constituted  the  work  of  the  engineer's  department,  besides  daily  routine. 

The  laundry  has  given  instruction  to  40  girls:  the  sewing  room  to  25  girls;  the 
kitchen  to  50  girls;  the  tailor  shop  to  2  boys.  The  employees'  kitchen  has  offered 
advantages  to  several  of  the  girls  for  learning  to  cook. 

Among  the  improvements  made  during  the  fall  is  a  reservoir  of  7,000  gallons 
capacity  for  storing  water  pumped  by  windmills,  to  be  raised  to  the  water  tank 
by  the  power  pump.  By  this  improvement  w .  nd  power  has  saved  a  large  amount 
of  coal  and  the  supply  of  water  has  been  iucreased. 
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The  engineer  has  removed  return  pipes  for  condensed  steam  from  trenches  in 
cement  floor  of  the  basement.  These  trenches  are  filled  and  the  basement  much 
improved  in  appearance. 

An  excellent  pigsty  was  provided  for  shelter  of  pigs. 

Brick  and  gravel  walks  provided  means  of  reaching  the  dining  room  and  other 
bnildings  witnont  wading  in  the  mad.  The  space  occapied  by  the  main  buildings 
has  been  sown  to  grass  and  set  to  shade  trees.  The  farm  has  been  inclosed  by  a 
good  wire  fence. 

We  are  much  encouraged  by  the  provisions  made  for  a  new  dormitory  and  a 
supply  of  water. 

1  acKnowledge  my  indebtedness  for  your  aid  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Very  respectrally, 

E.  C.  Nardin,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MORRIS,  MINN. 

Indian  Industrial  School,  Morris,  Minn.,  July  30, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Indian 
Industrial  School  at  Morris,  Minn.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

Schoolroom  work.— Work  in  the  schoolroom  opened  the  1st  of  September,  1899. 
with  an  attendance  of  104  pupils.  The  grades  of  the  school  being  well  defined 
and  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupils,  they  put  forth  energy  unequaJed  in  the 
history  of  this  school  to  complete  the  ground  covered  by  the  course  of  study. 
Eight  pupils  passed  creditable  examinations  and  received  diplomas  for  completing 
the  eignth-grade  work.  The  management  has  added  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades 
to  the  outline  of  study.  The  essays  and  orations  of  the^e  pupils  are  said  to  sur- 
pass in  intelligence  those  of  equal  grades  in  the  public  schools. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Northrup  says: 

I  baye  attended  similar  exercises  where  white  children  participated,  both  in  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
and  your  boys  and  srirla  compare  yery  fayorably  with  the  best  of  them.  I  was  surprised  and 
delighted  in  both  their  essays  and  musical  renditions  of  the  evening. 

The  results  in  the  schoolrooms  have  been  very  gratifying  and  successful  beyond 
our  expectatiouH. 

Growth  of  the  schooL— Since  1898  two  brick  buildings,  a  girls*  home  and  a  boys* 
home,  have  been  added,  while  a  brick  school  building  is  nearly  completed.  A 
system  of  waterworks  and  electric  lights  have  been  added  to  our  facilities.  A  new 
commissary  is  under  process  of  erection.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
purchase  of  more  land  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes.  The  attendance  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1898,  was  78;  for  1899, 117;  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1900, 
the  average  was  129;  the  capacity  is  150. 

Xhbc— The  year  has  been  one  musical  recital.  Seventeen  girls  have  received 
instructions  on  the  piano.  Many  remarks  or  surnrise  are  passed  by  visitors  when 
they  hear  music  rendered  by  the  Indian  girls  with  as  much  expression  as  is  heard 
in  the  homes  of  white  children.  Note  reading  and  singing  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory; the  advanced  grades  have  mastered  many  selections  in  the  four  parts. 

The  band  of  19  instruments  has  made  rapid  progress.  People  have  shown  their 
appreciation  by  inviting  the  band  to  play  on  various  occasions.  Decoration  Day, 
Fourtii  of  July,  ete.  They  have  taken  an  active  part  in  a  band  encampment  of 
16  bands.  Open-air  concerts  are  held  every  Sunday  evening,  attended  oy  many 
visitors. 

Indoftrial  work.— The  farm  is  small,  containing  but  60  acres  available  for  culti- 
vation. While  the  farm  and  garden  have  received  careful  attention  the  benefits 
of  the  labor  have  been  cut  short  on  account  of  the  unusually  dry  season.  The  rais- 
ing and  care  of  stock  has  not  been  satisfactory  owing  to  the  poor  facilities  at  our 
command  for  conducting  this  branch  of  industry.  The  carpenter  work  has  been 
of  much  interest  to  the  larger  boys;  they  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  care 
and  use  of  tools  and  by  actual  work  have  shown  much  ability  in  handling  them. 
The  girls  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  departments  of  domestic  duties. 
Classes  in  cooking,  cutting,  and  fitting  have  been  formed  with  beneficial  results; 
many  girls  have  been  able  to  make  their  own  garments. 

Bmployeet. — Many  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  school  employees,  but  I 
can  not  say  that  it  has  oeen  a  detriment  to  the  work.  Harmony  and  hearty 
cooperation  have  prevailed  at  all  times.  The  present  corps  of  employees  e8]>e- 
cially  deserve  credit  for  their  untiring  energy  in  the  education  and  advancement 
of  the  children  under  their  charge. 
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The  school  management  is  indebted  to  Snperyiaor  Charles  D.  Kakeetraw  for  the 
many  kind  and  helpful  criticisms  in  the  general  condnct  and  advancement  of  the 
school. 

We  hereby  express  our  appreciation  for  the  many  coorteeiee  received  from  your 
office. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  VERMILION  LAKE,  MINN. 

Vermilion  Lake  School,  Tower ^  Minn,,  August  i?7,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Vermilion 
Lake  Indian  School. 

When  the  last  annual  report  was  made  school  was  not  yet  in  operation,  owing 
to  de.ay  in  securing  a  water  supply.  During  the  fall  a  well  was  put  in.  and  scho^ 
opened  October  16  with  13  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  (December  81)  the 
enrollment  was  84;  March  31,  48;  and  June  80,  41.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  time  school  was  in  session  was  87. 

Although  the  Nett  Lake  Band  of  Indians  is  said  to  have  about  200  children  of 
school  age  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  few  we  did  get.  These  Indians  are  opposed 
to  schools,  and  positively  refused  to  send  their  children.  A  number  of  visits  were 
made  to  their  camps  during  the  year  and  their  attitude  explained  to  the  Indian 
Office.  Runaways  were  frequent.  When  sugar-making  season  arrived  (April) 
the  school  was  almost  depopulated.  The  nature  of  the  country  is  such — wM>dB, 
lakes,  and  swamps— that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  catch  runaways.  There  is  only  one 
pupil  in  the  school  belonging  to  the  Nett  Lake  Band  who  has  not  run  away  some 
time  during  the  year.  The  majority  of  the  runaways  have,  however,  been 
returned. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  (June  80)  it  was  evident  that  the  school  could  not  be 
filled  with  pupils  from  the  Nett  Lake  Band,  and  we  began  to  look  elsewhere  for 
children.  A  few  have  been  obtained  from  White  £arth,  a  number  from  Fond  du 
Lac,  and  from  scattered  families  living  off  reservations  in  Minnesota  and  northern 
Wisconsin.  The  enrollment  has  reached  ti<3,  and  we  ezi)ect  to  pass  the  hundred 
mark  by  September  1. 

The  school  work  during  the  year  was  difficult.  The  numerous  and  frequent 
runaways  disarranged  all  classes  and  details.  The  employees  did  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  year  was  an  exceedingly  trying  one, 
and  I  have  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  the  patience  shown  and  assistance 
rendered. 

Very  respectfully, 

Oliver  H,  Gates,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCH(X)L  AT  FORT  SHAW,  MONT. 

FoBT  Shaw,  Mont.,  August  24, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  eighth  annual  report  of  this  school. 

In  many  respects  the  year  has  been  successful,  with  very  little  sickness.  On 
account  of  the  very  mild  winter  the  children  were  enabled  to  have  more  than 
usual  of  outdoor  exercise  which  was  conducive  to  good  health. 

The  literary  department  of  the  school  was  organized  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study  preecribed  by  the  Department,  also  that 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  the  bigh-school  course  of  the  city  of  Great  Falls 
being  our  immediate  guide,  the  plan  of  the  work  being  to  carry  this  department 
withm  one  year  of  the  completion  of  the  high-school  course  of  that  city,  from  which 
we  are  in  hopes  to  graduate  oar  children  after  completing  the  course  prescribed 
here. 

The  industrial  department  for  boys  was  somewhat  disorganized  on  account  of  a 
change  in  the  position  of  manual  training  teacher,  occasioning  a  vacancy  in  the 
position  from  March  11  to  May  20,  preventing  us  from  carrying  out  the  prescribed 
course  in  this  department. 

The  State  of  Montana  should  be  especially  interested  in  the  cause  of  Indian edn- 
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cation,  as  a  large  and  valuable  portion  is  set  apart  as  Indian  reservations.  It  has 
been  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public.  On  account 
of  the  isolated  situation  of  the  school  and  the  inconvenience  attached  to  the  public 
visiting  us,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  illustrate  the  purpose  of  the  Government  in 
Indian  education  by  giving  a  series  of  entertainments  in  the  neighboring  towns 
and  cities.  The  children  taking  part  in  these  exercises  did  veiy  creditable  work, 
and  I  am  sure  through  their  efforts  the  cause  in  the  State  has  been  very  much 
advanced,  there  being  very  few  exceptions  among  those  with  whom  the  school  has 
come  in  contact  but  what  think  that  the  cause  is  a  just  and  daservingone,  and 
should  be  promoted  in  every  way  possible,  andthat  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Indian  industrial  school  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  State  with 
modem  facilities.  A  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  the  children's  entertainment 
in  the  city  of  Great  Falls  is  herewith  attached: 

Great  Falls,  Momt.,  JxUy  lo,  looo, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Campbell, 

Superintendent  Indian  Schools^  Fort  Shato^  Mont. 

Dear  Sir:  The  organizations  represented  by  n&  together  with  the  citizens  of  Great  Falls, 
desire  to  express  to  yoa,  and  throagn  you  to  the  children  of  your  school,  onr  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  entertainment  given  our  people  at  the  opera  house,  this  city,  recently.  AIao  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  generous  appropriation  of  a  liberal  T)ortion  of  the  proceeds  toward  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  memory  of^the  soldiers  of  the  civil  war  (Union  and  Omfederate),  and 
of  the  more  recent  wars  with  Hpain  and  in  the  Philippines,  in  Highland  Cemetery. 

We  can  not  refrain  from  briefly  commenting  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the  children  who  so 
magnificently  demonstrated  to  our  people  the  wondertul  progress  made  by  them  along  the  iiaths 
of  civilization,  noting  the  marked  contrast  between  them  and  the  Indians  who  freguent  our 
streets  and  alleys,  with  whose  degraded  habits  our  citizens  are  so  familar,  and  as  we  listened  to 
recitations,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  rendered  in  a  manner  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  students  in  our  city  schools,  we  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  character  and  great  value 
of  the  work  being  arcomplished  by  the  Government  at  Fort  Shaw,  and  satisfied  that  the  Indian 
problem  is  rapidly  being  solved. 

Again  thanxing  vou  and  your  school  for  the  pleasure  and  proceeds  of  the  entertainment,  and 
tmstine  that  it  will  be  repeated  at  no  distant  date, 

we  remain,  respectfully  yours,  John  A.  Collins, 

Mayor  of  Great  Ji\ilU. 

J.  O.  Greoo, 
Chairman  Monument  Committee. 

A.  KlSHPAUGH, 

Ex-Confederate  Committee. 

Clarbncis  L.  Boabdman, 
W.  F.  Taitnhaurbr, 
Spanith  War  Veterans^  and  ex-Membera  First  Montana  Volunteers. 

The  school  has  been  favored  with  several  distinguished  visitors,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  them  being  the  governor  of  the  State,  who  addressed  the  school  and  a 
large  number  of  visitors  Memorial  Day.  Among  the  many  visitors  from  Great 
Falls  has  been  the  mayor,  the  superintendent  of  city  schools,  and  the  high-school 
teachers. 

There  have  been  few  improvements  in  the  school  plant.  A  steam  laundry  build- 
ing has  been  completed,  but  not  yet  furnished  with  machinery.  On  account  of 
the  condition  of  tne  original  buildings,  which  are  quite  old,  it  requires  the  almost 
continuous  labor  of  the  school  carpenter  and  his  detail  to  keep  the  plant  in  order. 

The  farm  has  not  been  as  fruitful  as  we  were  in  hopes  to  have  had  it.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  very  dry  season,  and  the  inadequacy  of  our  irrigating  system. 

The  cattle  have  done  very  well,  the  number  of  spring  calves  branded  being  100, 
and  the  fall  branding  will  probably  increase  this  ntmiber  to  130. 

One  of  the  discouragmg  features  of  the  work  is  to  fill  the  school  to  its  capacity 
with  the  limited  means  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  many  full-blooded  cnildren  of  school  age  within  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
trict from  which  this  school  is  scheduled  to  draw  not  attending  any  school;  still 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  children,  not  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  these  being  full  bloods. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  C.  Campbeix,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GENOA,  NEBR. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 

Genoa,  Nebr.y  September  IS,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  G^enoa  Indian  School 
for  the  fiscal  year  1900. 

The  attendance,  as  during  the  previous  year,  has  not  been  up  to  the  capacity  of 
the  school  owing  to  the  lack  of  necessary  transportation  funds,  although  a  nmn- 
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ber  of  pupils  paid  their  own  travelinK  expenses  to  the  sohool  to  remain  dtuinir  the 
school  year.  I  also  note  again  this  year,  as  in  the  preceding,  many  delinquents 
who  were  granted  leaves  of  absence,  although  in  many  cases  they  were  obliged  to 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  sufficient  funds  to  cover  their  return  to  theschool 
at  Its  opening  September  1 ,  yet  there  occurs  the  same  delay  as  heretofore. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  verjr  good  with  the  exception  of  an 
epidemic  of  measles  which  visited  the  sohool  during  tlie  months  of  April  and  Mav, 
and  while  there  were  about  100  afflicted,  yet  there  were  but  two  deaths,  and  only 
one  was  the  result  from  measles,  as  the  other  case  was  already  affected  with  hem- 
orrhages preceding  the  attack  of  the  epidemic. 

The  schoolroom  and  departmental  work  has  in  most  cases  been  ably  carried  on 
and  has  given  good  satisfaction.  The  schoolroom  work  closed  with  appropriate 
commencement  exercises,  in  which  a  class  of  eleven  pupils  received  diplomas  for 
completing  the  work  as  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  sohooL  The  ex- 
ercises were  well  attended  and  all  the  members  of  the  class  were  complimented 
for  their  able  efforts. 

The  harness  shop  of  the  school  furnished  a  large  n  amber  of  sets  of  harness  for 
shipment  to  Pine  Itidge  Agency,  S.  Dak. ,  for  i&sne  to  the  Indians,  in  which  the 
workmanship  was  highly  complimented  by  the  receiver.  The  crops  on  the  school 
farm  and  the  garden  were  exceptionally  good,  supplvine  the  school  stock  with 
com,  oats,  and  plenty  of  rough  feed  for  winter  use,  and  a  nnoHupply  of  vegetables 
for  use  of  the  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  heating  plant  as  installed  last  year  has  given  very  good  satis- 
faction, although  it  is  found  that  on  account  of  utilizing  much  of  the  steam  power 
in  lighting,  cooking,  and  laundering  that  it  will  be  necess.iry  that  additional  boil- 
ers be  pnt  in  place  in  the  near  future,  especialy  so  should  the  plant  be  extended 
and  other  buildings  be  required  to  be  heated  therefrom,  a  matter  upon  which  I 
advised  your  office  in  another  commnnication. 

The  electric  lighting  plant  as  completed  last  year,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  is 
considered  second  to  none  in  the  service,  and  has  been  so  commented  upon  by 
visiting  officials;  the  expense  in  the  line  of  repairs  has  been  nominally  nothing 
outside  of  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  lamps,  and  with  the  system  of  switches 
and  cut-outs  with  which  the  plant  is  provided,  the  plant  is  economical  in  every 
respect. 

The  much  needed  steam  laundry  plant  which  I  have  made  so  many  appeals  to 
secure  in  the  years  past  was  completed  during  the  month  of  January,  1900,  and 
fitted  as  it  is  with  modern  machinery  is  giving  the  best  ot  satisfaction  and  supplies 
the  needs  of  a  long  felt  want  for  laundry  service,  and  with  the  old  laundry  build- 
ing having  been  tern  down  it  lends  a  marked  improvement  to  the  school  plant. 

A  new  brick  warehouse  was  constructed  during  the  year,  and  while  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial structure  in  every  way,  yet  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  altogether  too  small  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  large  stock  of  goods  which  is  necessarily  carried  by  the 
school,  and  the  building  should  have  an  addition  built  for  the  storage  of  subsist- 
ence which  would  afford  the  necessary  relief,  and  for  which  I  have  made  a 
request  for  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  sewer  system  has  been  extended  in  accordance  with  the  appropriation, 
much  to  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  and  is  now  complete  in 
every  respect  and  is  so  situated  and  with  a  sufficient  size  of  pipe  that  connections 
may  be  made  as  the  plant  increases  without  the  necessity  of  taking  up  and  laying 
larger  pipe  for  fear  of  stoppage. 

Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1901 ,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  school 
building,  hospital,  and  barn,  have  been  secured  and  the  construction  of  these 
buildings  should  have  early  attention  that  work  may  be  begun  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inclement  weather  of  this  latitude. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  office  for  the  kind 
and  courteous  treatment  1  have  received  during  the  past  year. 
I  am,  as  ever,  very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Ross,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARSON,  NEV. 

Cabson  Industrial  School, 
Careon,  Nev,,  August  15, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Carson 
Industrial  Sdiool,  Walker  River  Reservation,  and  the  three  California  day  schools 
under  my  charge. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  report  for  last  year  was  so  filled  with  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  details  of  importance  as  to  render  it  quite  lengthy,  it  does  not  appear 
advisable  to  repeat  thenr  here,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  matters— one,  for 
instance,  relating  to  our  supply  of  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  from  which  I 
quote  as  follows: 

One  drawback  to  be  contended  with  in  the  snccessf  nl  operation  of  the  farm  is  the  lack  of 
water  for  Irrigation.  The  school  farm  is  entitled  to  19  inches  of  water  from  Clear  Creek,  which 
flows  down  from  the  mountains  on  the  west,  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  Quantity  to  irrigate  all 
the  farm,  eren  when  the  school  gets  all  the  water  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Some  provision  snould 
be  made  to  increase  the  supply,  either  bv  sinking  artesian  wells,  which  seems  practicable,  or  by 
purchasing  additional  lana  with  water  rights  attached.  Unless  this  is  done  the  farm  can  not  be 
conducteo  profitably. 

The  experience  of  last  year  has  served  to  emphasize  these  statements,  and  to 
make  me  more  than  ever  anxious  for  a  larger  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  to  be 
obtained  either  through  the  medium  of  the  plans  suggested  above  or  through 
some  other  method  to  oe  determined  on  hereafter. 

The  attendance  for  the  past  year  was  147  for  the  entire  twelve  months,  but  150 
for  the  ten  school  months.  I  nope  that  with  an  ample  teaching  force  during  the 
coming  year  a  better  showing  than- ever  before  may  result  in  this  department. 

As  l^tween  the  two  I  deem  industrial  training  of  far  more  importance  to  Indian 
children  than  literary  work.  Tailoring,  harness  and  shoe  making,  blacksmithing, 
and  wagon  making  are  contemplated  during  the  coming  year.  A  class  in  domestic 
science  will  also  be  maintained,  where  the  larger  girls  will  be  taught  **  home  cook- 
ing, "t^t  they  may  learn  to  prepare  a  meal  in  all  its  details  as  the  competent 
housewife  does.  This  will  involve  the  fitting  up  a  kitchen  with  the  usual  furni- 
ture and  the  placing  in  charge  a  capable  employee. 

In  this  connection  1  venture  to  make  one  more  citation  from  last  year's  report: 

In  Ylew  of  the  situation  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Carson  school  be  made  a  first- 
class  training  school.    It  can  be  done  with  comparatively  little  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  increased  appropriation,  the  erection  of  the  new  dormitory  building,  the 
additions  and  enlargements  to  the  buildings  already  in  use,  together  with  still  other 
intended  new  builmngs  and  the  increased  facilities  for  industrial  work,  all  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  that  my  recommendations  have  been  favorably  considered ,  and 
that  in  as  short  a  tame  as  practicable  the  school  will  be  converted  into  a  *'  first- 
class  training  school.**  Indeed,  the  unfailing  response  to  all  the  requests  I  have 
lately  made  For  its  betterment  in  every  way  encourages  me  to  believe  that  the 
plans  for  the  future  improvement  of  the  institution  will  be  realized. 

Walker  Biver  Beservatlon. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  Paiute 
Indians  of  the  Walker  River  Reservation  is  practically  the  same  as  at  this  time 
last  year,  and  as  my  report  for  1809  contained  what  I  then  believed,  and  still  believe, 
to  be  a  well  considered  statement  of  their  needs.  I  can  not  do  better  now  than  to 
repeat  it,  omitting  such  items  as  have  ceased  to  be  relevant. 

They  are  poor,  and  many  of  them,  especially  the  old,  suffer  much  for  want  of 
food  and  clothing.  They  are  sadly  in  need  of  agricultural  implements  and  of 
more  water  for  irrigating  their  lands.  A  reservoir  should  be  built  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  reservation,  where  water  could  be  stored  during  the  winter  and  early 
summer  months.  I  recommend  that  all  Indians  who  have  a  right  on  this  reserva- 
tion be  allotted,  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  be  used  in 
constructing  reservoirs  and  ditches. 

Whiiky  and  opinxn.— The  sale  of  whisky  and  opium  to  the  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
tion by  the  Chinese  located  at  Hawthorne,  at  the  southern  end  of  it,  is  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  their  civilization.  The  Indian  can  not  support  himself  on  the  reser- 
vation and  is  attracted  to  the  towns  and  villages  near  by  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing work,  and  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  fiends  at  these  places.  Little  effort  is  made 
by  the  local  authorities  to  suppress  the  evU.  All  efforts  at  civilization  are  neu- 
tralized by  this  traffic.  None  escape  the  blight,  and  young  boys  and  girls,  soon 
after  leaving  school,  are  found  in  these  dens  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  The 
boys  are  ruined  and  the  girls  prostituted,  and  yet  it  goes  unchecked.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  since  the  local  authoritieH  do  nothing  the  Department  of  Justice 
may  be  asked  to  undertake  the  suppression  of  the  evil. 

Concerning  the  general  character  of  the  reservation,  the  quantity  of  allottable 
land,  the  lack  of  water  and  how  it  can  be  remedied,  and  at  alx>ut  what  expense, 
the  number  of  resident  Indians,  their  frequent  absence  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
the  evil  influences  surrounding  them  when  away,  the  practicability  in  the  future 
of  inducing  them  to  remain  at  home,  and,  in  his  conclusion,  a  carefully  prepared 
statement  of  what,  in  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  done  *Ho  place  these  Indians  on  a 
safe  road  to  self-support,"  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  Supervisor  Frank 
M.  Conser  thereon,  oated  June  19, 1900. 

CaUfimiia  day  lehools.— These  three  day  schools,  located  at  Bishop,  Big  Pine,  and 
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Independence,  Inyo  Connty,  Cal.,  have  been  satisfactorily  condncted  during  the 
past  year.  Quite  a  number  of  pupils  have  been  secured  for  this  school  from  Bishop 
and  Bie  Pine,  the  larger  number  having  come  from  Bishop.  So  far  none  have  been 
secured  from  Independence.  I  believe  all  four  of  the  teachers.  Mrs.  Minnie  C. 
Barrows  and  Miss  Mellie  H.  Craig,  at  Bishop;  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Peter,  at  Big  Pine, 
and  Miss  Bertha  S.  Wilkins,  at  Independence,  are  capable  and  zealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and  deserve  commendation. 
Very  re8X)ectfuIly, 

Jambs  K.  Allen,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  September  27, 1900, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Albuquerque 
Industrial  School. 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  May  37, 1900,  and  found  the  pupils  enrolled  all  in  good 
healthy  condition.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  present  attending  physician  to 
adhere  to  that  ver^  old  maxim  that  prevention  is  worth  more  than  cure,  and  I 
heartily  indorse  this  plan. 

The  Navajo,  Pueblo,  and  Apache,  repi  esent  the  greater  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  they  are  nearly  all  very  bright  children  and  anxious  to  learn,  as  well 
the  industrial  as  the  schoolroom  work,  for  they  realisse  more  and  more  that  a  good 
knowled^  of  housework,  farm  work,  and  shop  work  enables  them  to  earn  money, 
and  this  is  what  a  great  many  of  them  appreciate  and  are  striving  for. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  this  year  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  obtained  indus- 
trial positions  during  their  entire  vacation. 

This  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  obtain  positions  is  the  resalt,  in  a  large 
degree,  of  the  constant  effort  that  has  been  and  is  being  made  in  both  mental 
and  manual  labor,  to  have  only  the  practical  and  useful  t  lught.  In  the  school- 
room only  enough  attention  is  given  to  music  and  so-called  accomplishments  to 
serve  as  a  diversion,  and  most  of  the  pupils'  time  is  devoted  to  practical  work.  In 
our  shops  much  good  work  is  done,  and  we  consume  all  the  manufactured  articles, 
except  harness,  and  that  finds  ready  sale.  Great  attention  is  also  given  to  instruction 
in  agriculture,  as  it  is  by  tilling  the  soil  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indians 
make  their  living,  and  this  knowledge  is  appreciated  by  them. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  great  many  MTexicans  are  in  attendance  at  this  school, 
but  I  find  verv  few  who  do  not  prove  their  Indian  blood,  and  I  am  making  an 
effort  this  fall,  as  the  old  pupils  return  and  new  applicants  arrive,  to  accept  only 
such  as  can  show,  upon  affidavit,  a  fair  amount  of  Indian  blood.  This.  I  think, 
will  render  the  securing  of  new  pupils  a  less  difficult  task  than  it  has  been  here- 
tofore, as  many  of  the  Indians  ooject  to  the  persons  they  term  '* Mexicans'*  being 
admitted  to  their  school. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  appear  to  be  totally  indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  children  attend  school,  ana  seem  to  think,  in  some  instances,  they  are  con- 
ferring a  favor  upon  us  when  they  brinic  them.  The  Isleta  children  are  the  most 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  is  requireil  to  convince  theui  that 
it  is  for  their  benefit  to  attend  school.  This  is  one  of  our  nearest  pueblos,  and  it 
seems  that  we  should  have  a  greater  enrollment  from  that  section.  This  brings 
up  the  suggestion  regarding  a  compulsory  school  law,  made  in  previous  reports. 

The  greatest  enrollment  made  for  the  year  during  any  one  month  was  335  and 
the  average  attendance  317.61,  and  as  our  8(*hool  can  properly  and  healthfully 
accommodate  only  300  pupils,  it  is  evident  the  enrollment  has  been  kept  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  building. 

About  30  acres  of  the  school  farm  have  been  cultivated,  and  considering  the 
general  poor  condition  of  the  soil,  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  the 
exceptionally  dry  season,  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  a  fair  garden  has  been  main- 
tained and  considerable  alfalfa  raised.  In  looking  over  past  reports  I  judge  the 
condition  of  the  farm  is  gradually  improving  each  year,  though  at  a  great  expense 
of  labor  and  money. 

The  buildings,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
school,  and  recommendations  made  the  subject  of  a  special  communication  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Department  asking  for  several  new  buildings  and  additions. 
A  few  of  the  buildings  are  in  a  very  fair  condition,  and  others  are  in  much  need 
of  repair. 

The  system  of  sewerage  is  now  complete  and  satisfactory.   Water  supply  is  suffi- 
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dent  and  good.    The  achool  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  all  bnildings  are  heated 
by  coal  and  wood  stoves. 

Having  been  so  short  a  time  in  charge,  and  knowing  little  of  the  work  for  the 
year,  I  have  had  this  report  prepared  principally  by  the  school  clerk,  Mr.  William 
J.  Oliver. 

Very  respectfully,  Ralph  P.  Collins, 

Superintendent 
The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  FE,  N.  MEX. 

Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex.,  Auffust  29,  1900, 

Sir:  In  submitting  my  annual  report  for  this  school  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  did  not  assume  the  duties  of  superintendent  until  February  26  last. 

I  found  the  school  well  organized,  300  children  in  attendance,  and  practically  a 
full  corps  of  teachers  and  employees.  A  few  changes  had  been  made  prior  to  my 
coming  and  a  few  have  been  made  since,  though  m  either  case  not  sufficient  to 
interfere  with  the  character  of  the  work,  which  has  been  very  satisfactory  and 
successful  for  the  entire  year. 

The  plant  is  of  brick,  was  built  originally  for  about  150  pupils,  and  has  been 
enlarg^  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  now  rated  at  300.  The  buildings  are  fairly 
well  constructed  and  in  fair  condition.  The  location  of  the  buildings  is  compact, 
which,  while  not  adding  to  the  plant  in  appearance,  makes  it  an  easy  matter  to 
construct  a  central  heating  plant.  The  general  appearance  of  grounds  has  been 
much  improved  b^  lawns,  walks,  and  flowers. 

The  main  building  consists  of  two  wings  to  a  central  building.  The  boys  are 
quartered  in  one  wing  and  the  girls  In  the  other.  I  have  in  a  previous  communi- 
cation set  forth  the  disadvantages  of  this  arrangement,  and  recommended  that  a 
separate  building  or  dormitory  be  erected  for  girls.  When  this  is  done,  it  will 
relieve  the  crowded  conditions  and  make  a  more  satisfactory  school  in  all  ways. 

The  schoolroom  work  proper  is  performed  by  a  principal  and  seven  teachers, 
one  of  whom  is  a  music  teacher  and  another  a  kindergartner. 

In  1893  the  Santa  Fe  school  was  made  a  normal  school,  and  a  considerable  effort 
has  been  made  by  former  superintendente  to  ^et  suitable  students  for  the  normal 
class.  A  number  of  these  graduates  are  holding  responsible  positions  and  doing 
good  work.  It  is  not  intended  in  the  future,  however,  to  make  the  normal  a  fea- 
ture of  the  work,  as  experience  in  Indian  education  shows  that  the  industrial  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  Indian  than  literary  training. 

The  children  from  the  pueblos  and  reservations  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
entering  this  school  are  as  a  rule  *'raw  material"  and  must  begin  with  the 
rudiments  of  English.  Progress  is  not  rapid,  and  especially  is  it  true  with  the 
older  pupils,  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected.  In  industrial  lines,  how- 
ever, progress  and  advancement  is  more  marked.  The  teacher  must  be  kind  and 
patient,  content  to  repeat  and  dwell  upon  the  lesson,  to  be  satisfied  with  reason- 
able advancement  ana,  above  all,  not  to  show  temper  or  impatience. 

The  school  has  had  no  well-defined  course  of  study,  even  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment. Until  a  course  of  study  shall  be  promulgated  for  all  Indian  schools,  it  is 
proposed  to  follow  closely  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  subject-matter  and  in 
gradinp^. 

The  industrial  department  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  school.  While 
at  present  the  shop  buildings  are  not  what  they  should  be,  or  what  is  expected 
they  will  be,  the  chiuracter  of  the  work  is  encouraging  to  one  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  Indian.  The  uhoe  shop,  tailor  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  and 
carpenter  shop  are  all  represented,  and  each  has  a  full  number  of  apprentices. 
Besides  the  above,  gardening,  care  of  stock,  floral  culture,  and  engineering  receive 
due  attention.  Boys  are  selected  for  a  line  of  work  to  which  they  seem  beet 
adapted.    Few  changes  are  made  in  the  detail ,  and  then  only  for  sufficient  reasons. 

Girls  are  instructed  in  housekeeping,  dressmaking,  nursing,  and  cooking. 

The  location  of  school  with  regard  to  scholastic  population  is  ideal  in  many 
ways,  makine  the  possibilities  of  the  same  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  serv- 
ice. In  the  oivision  of  the  Pueblo  Agency  eleven  pueblos,  with  an  approximate 
population  of  4,000,  have  been  assigned  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe 
school.  There  are  about  200  Pueblo  children  enrolled  in  the  boarding  school,  300 
in  the  day  schools,  100  or  more  in  the  mission  schools,  and  at  least  t?U0  attend  no 
school,  making  a  scholastic  population  of  NdO  in  the  eleven  Santa  Fe  pueblos. 
Then  the  Navaho,  San  Carloe,  and  Pima  agencies  send  large  classes  to  this  school. 
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as  its  temperate  and  healthf  nl  climate,  both  summer  and  winter,  is  known  to  the 
Indian  as  well  as  others. 

The  Indian  youth,  with  his  inherent  tendencies  to  tnbercnlosis  and  kindred 
diseases,  grows  not  only  in  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  school,  bnt  in  physical 
strength  as  well. 

The  water  snpply  is  abnndant  and  as  pnre  as  melted  snow  water,  which  it  is, 
running  off  from  midsummer  snow-capped  mountains  down  through  a  rocky 
canyon  to  the  reservoir,  which  supplies  by  pipe  line  the  city  and  school. 

As  stated,  one  of  the  first  things  done  to  improve  the  plant  should  be  the  erec- 
tion of  a  girls'  dormitory.  This  building  should  be  built  of  brick  and  have  a 
capacity  of  135.  The  enrollment  of  boys  in  excess  of  ffirls  must  continue  for  some 
time,  as  the  Southern  Indian,  especiallv  the  Pueblo,  does  not  believe  in  education 
for  girls;  they  hold  them  back  from  school  and  marry  them  off  when  they  should 
be  leaving  the  day  school  for  the  boarding  school.  With  a  modem  dormitory  for 
girls  the  capacity  of  the  school  would  be  increased  to  400.  The  present  main 
bailding  would  be  entirelv  devoted  to  boys,  dividing  the  large  and  small  boys  in 
either  wing,  which  of  itself  is  desirable. 

The  establishing  of  a  central  heating  plant,  preferably  steam,  should  receive 
early  attention,  and  has  been  recommended  by  me  in  a  former  communication,  as 
well  as  by  inspecting  officials  in  their  reports  on  this  plant.  Stoves  are  now  used 
exclusively,  and  botn  wood  and  coal  is  oumed.  Both  native  wood  and  soft  coal 
are  dangerous  when  burnt  in  common  stoves.  The  fire  risk  is  therefore  a  grave 
one  and  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  steam  plant.  In  this  connection,  however,  it 
might  be  well  to  state  that  the  school  has  a  well-organized  fire  department,  and 
weekly  drills  are  held,  thus  lessening  what  must  still  remain  no  ordinary  risk. 

The  erection  of  a  superintendent's  cottage  is  important.  At  present  he  is 
quartered  in  the  main  building,  whidi  room  is  needed  for  doimitory  and  other 

{>urposes.  Then,  again,  it  is  best  that  a  family  should  not  be  forced  practically  to 
ive  with  Indian  children.  I  therefore  am  in  hopes  that  provision  will  not  only 
be  made  for  a  8uperintendent*s  cottage,  but  for  cottages  for  employees  who  may 
have  families.  While  the  rules  and  regulations  state  that  no  provision  shall  be 
made  for  families,  I  have  always  found  that  the  married  or  family  man  makes  the 
most  satisfactory  employee,  and  some  inducement  should  be  ma!ae  to  keep  them. 

The  erection  of  an  office  building  has  been  called  to  your  attention.  Since  the 
consolidation  of  the  Pueblo  Agency  with  the  school  it  is  found  that  more  office 
work,  a  larger  clerical  force,  and  more  room  is  required. 

In  mentioning  the  needs  of  the  school  I  should  do  injustice  to  myself  and  the 
school  did  I  not  call  your  attention  to  our  present  shops,  which  my  predecessor 
described  as  huts.  They  are  not  at  all  sufficient  or  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a  substantial  brick  industrial  building. 

The  character  of  work  done  and  reputation  that  the  schocu  has  earned  is  due  to 
a  corps  of  efficient  employees  and  the  hearty  support  which  your  office  has  seen 
fit  to  give  us. 

In  closing  I  therefore  desire  to  express  my  satifaction  and  gratitude  to  both 
teachers  and  employees  and  to  you  and  your  office,  as  well  as  to  inspecting  officials, 
for  loyal  support  and  courtesies  shown. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  J.  Crandall.  SuperintendenL 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO,  OKLA. 

Chilocco  Industrial  School, 

Chiloceo,  Okla,,  September  SI,  19fj0. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of 
Chilocco  Industrial  School. 

Location. — The  school  reservation  comprises  a  tract  of  land  3  miles  north  and 
south  by  4^  east  and  west,  bordering  on  the  Kansas  State  line,  and  containing 
8.598.33  acres.  The  reservation  is  crossed  by  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  and  by  the  Black  well  Branch  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Hail- 
way.  The  school  buildint^s  are  located  some  7  miles  southwest  of  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.,  If  miles  west  of  Chilocco  flag  station  on  the  Santa  Fe.  and  1  mile  southwest 
of  Cale  flag  station  on  the  'Frisco.  All  trains  stop  on  flag,  except  that  the  Santa 
Fe  evening  trains  do  not  stop  for  passengers  from  local  stations.  Mail  should  be 
addressed  to  Chilocco,  Kay  County,  Okla.  Telegrams  are  telephoned  out  from 
Arkansas  City,  Eans. 
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Attenduioe.— The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  816;  for  ten  months,  838; 
the  total  enrollment,  488.  The  average  age  was  15.  The  number  of  tribes  repre- 
sented was  86.  There  is  promise  of  a  very  mnch  larger  attendance  for  the  present 
school  year. 

BvildinffB  and  impnvementi.— The  two-story  and  basement  dormitory  for  small 
boys,  86  D^  60  feet,  was  completed  and  occupied  during  the  year.  Three  rooms  in 
this  building  were  used  as  cmss  rooms.  It  is  hoped  that  tne  much-needed  addi- 
tions to  the  school  building  will  beauthorized  this  winter. 

The  water  supply  has  oeen  greatly  improved.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Inspector  Graves,  a  canal  10  feet  deep  and  800  feet  long  was  constructed,  with  the 
necessary  dams,  cutting  off  the  bend  in  Chilocco  Greek  on  which  are  situated  the 
springs  that  supply  the  school  with  water.  Tl^is  effectually  prevents  the  flood 
waters  in  times  of  heavy  rains  from  overflowing  springs,  entering  the  reservoirs, 
and  contaminating  the  supply.  A  reservoir  80  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  deep, 
properly  willed  with  rock  laid  in  cement  and  covered  with  a  shingle  roof,  was 
constructed,  into  which  flows  practically  all  of  the  water  from  the  springs  in  this 
vicinity.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  water  supply  further,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  by  means  of  wells,  which  are  difficult  to  find  supplying  good  water 
in  any  quantity.  At  a  certain  depth,  varying  with  the  location,  a  stratum  of  ^ock 
is  reached  below  which  the  water  is  brackish  or  salt. 

A  stone  pump  house,  16  by  18  feet,  has  been  erected  by  school  mechanics  and  a 
new  40-horse  x>ower  boiler  and  large  duplex  pump  installed  for  pumpine  water 
from  the  new  reservoir  to  the  elevated  tank  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  mains  consist  of  two  2-inch  pipes,  which  should  be  replaced  at  an  early  date 
by  a  4-inch  cast-iron  main.  An  appropriation  is  now  available  for  the  erection  of 
a  steel  tower  and  tank,  and  a  40,000-ffallon  tank,  the  top  of  which  will  be  at  least 
100  feet  from  the  ground,  will  probably  be  erected  at  once,  thus  giving  a  gravity 
pressure  for  fire  protection.  Tne  old  1 ,  100-barrel  wooden  tank  on  the  stone  tower, 
which  reaches  about  64  feet  above  the  ground,  should  be  renewed  and  used  as  an 
additional  storage  reservoir. 

The  unsatisfactory  Smead  system  of  heating  the  school  building  has  been 
replaced  by  steam  heat,  connection  being  made  to  the  present  heating  plant  and 
a  new  boiler  being  added,  making  four  50-horsepower  boilers,  which  are  so  con- 
nected that  each  one  can  be  used  at  any  time  as  high  pressure  or  low  pressure  mav 
be  required.  A'hot^water  heating  plant  has  been  installed  in  the  hospital,  which 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  main  building  and  was  heated  by  soft-coal  stoves. 
The  work  in  both  hospital  and  school  building  is  very  satisfactory  and  was  done 
entirely  by  school  force. 

A  residence  for  the  superintendent  is  now  about  completed.  It  is  80  by  88  feet, 
two  story,  built  of  dimension  stone,  of  tasteful  and  unusual  design,  massive  in 
appearance,  and  harmonizing  well  with  the  other  buildings.  It  was  erected  by  the 
school  force,  with  the  help  of  some  irregular  labor.  The  stone  was  taken  from  the 
school  quarry.  The  builaing  cost  less  than  |8,000,  but  could  not  have  been  erected 
under  contract  for  less  than  $4,000. 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  feet  of  stone  flagging  have  been  laid,  extend- 
ing uie  walks  to  the  new  dormitory.  This  stone  comes  Irom  the  new  school  a  uarry 
opened  this  season,  and  which  promises  to  become  one  of  the  very  best  and  most 
easily  worked  in  this  vicinity.  A  steam  tunnel  400  feet  long,  walled  with  stone 
and  covered  with  flagging,  is  almost  completed  and  takes  the  place  of  a  box  tunnel 
on  the  boys'  side,  which  had  entirely  given  out.  This  work  also  has  been  done  by 
school  force.  A  similar  tunnel  to  the  girls*  home,  though  much  shorter,  will  m 
required  next  year. 

Appropriations  are  now  available  for  cold-storage  and  electric-lighting  plants 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  warehouse,  and  plans  and  specifications  are  before  the 
office  for  consideration. 

Indnstiial.— On  the  farm  40  acres  of  prairie  have  been  broken  out  and  20  acres  of 
old  ground  sown  to  alfalfa;  1,842  bushels  of  oats  were  threshed  from  50  acres;  175 
acres  were  in  wheat  and  200  acres  were  in  com;  millet  and  sorghum  were  raised 
for  forage,  and  about  600  tons  of  prairie  hay  have  been  received  as  the  school  share 
from  meadow  land  leased. 

The  school  stock  numbers  680  cattle.  60  hoffs,  85  horses  and  mules.  Although 
the  herd  has  been  poorly  bred,  it  supplied  tne  school  with  beef  worth  $4,174.50. 
We  have  no  beef  contract  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  dairy  has  had  excellent 
management,  but  better  cows  are  needed.  A  svstematio  record  is  kept  of  the 
milk  of  each  cow  at  each  milking,  and  the  milk  is  immediately  run  through  a 
separator. 

The  garden  has  supplied  the  usual  quantity  of  vegetables,  except  that  potatoes 
were  almost  a  failure. 
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The  nursery  is  rapidly  improving,  and  will  aoon  supply  a  large  quantity  of 
stock  to  neighboring  schools  and  agencies.  The  cherry  crop  amounted  to  about 
250  bushels  at  a  oonservatiye  estimate.  Peaches,  apples,  and  grapes  were  less 
abundant.  Peaches,  cherries,  and  grapes  were  canned  in  limited  quantities  for 
winter  use. 

A  large  amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  repairing  and  improving  the  school  plant 
has  been  done  by  the  engineer,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  painter,  and  mason.  All 
clothing  for  both  boys  and  girls  is  made  here,  as  well  as  all  everyday  shoes,  but  it 
is  nroi>osed  to  do  less  in  the  tailor  and  shoe  shops  and  extend  the  agricultural 
industries  and  other  trades.  One  hundred  and  twelve  and  one-half  dozen  brooms 
were  made  from  broom  com  raised  on  the  school  larm.  and  brooms  will  be  made 
again  this  winter.  An  experimental  plat  of  cotton  did  very  well,  but  there  is  no 
inaohinery  for  handling  cotton  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  printing  office  has  turned  out  a  quantity  of  work  much  appreciated  by  the 
school.    A  school  paper  will  soon  be  started. 

liteimiv.— The  class-room  work  has  steadily  improved,  and  the  teaching  force  is 
very  satisfactory.  Four  pupils  finished  the  tenth  grade  and  received  the  diploma 
of  the  school.  The  outlook  is  good  for  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve  for  1901.  The 
literary  societies  and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions were  maintained.    The  library  has  been  increased  to  1,087  volumes. 

In  genend. — The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good,  there  being  much  less  sick- 
ness than  during  the  preceding  year.  Although  smallpox  was  epidemic  in  the 
country  and  the  neighboring  towns,  by  thorough  and  continued  vaccination  and 
fpreat  care  the  school  was  kept  entirely  free  from  it.  There  were  two  deaths  dar- 
ing the  year  among  the  pupils. 

On  Jmv  7, 1900,  occuxrea  at  the  school  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  of 
typhoid  fever,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  Mr.  Campbell,  our  verv  efficient 
disciplinarian,  seemed  a  perfect  specimen  of  physical  manhood,  while  nis  strong 
mind  and  large  heart  won  the  admiration  ana  esteem  of  all.  His  admirable  wife 
and  little  daughter  have  the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  everyone  at  Chilooco. 

Misoellaneous  receipts.  Class  IV,  for  the  fiscal  year  lUOO  amounted  to  $1 ,755.09. 

The  school  received  pleasant  official  visits  from  Inspectors  James  McLaughlin, 
Arthur  M.  Tinker,  and  Walter  D.  Graves,  and  Supervisors  A.  O.  Wright  and  C.  D. 
Rakestraw. 

Employees  have  been  faithful  and  efficient,  and  ** harmony'** is  taking  up  its 
abode  even  at  Chilocca 

Spedal  needs.~In  the  wa^  of  buildings,  the  particular  and  immediate  needs  are 
additions  to  the  school  buildings,  and  a  lavatory  building  in  connection  with  the 
large  boys'  home. 

In  the  management  of  the  school  the  special  and  pressing  need  is  of  more  help. 
There  is  no  employee  that  does  not  have  his  time  more  than  filled  if  he  does  his 
duty,  and  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  farmer,  the  disciplinarian,  and  the 
clerical  force  properly  and  successfully  to  pei^orm  their  duties  without  additional 
help.  It  is  poor  economy  to  endeavor  to  conduct  large  and  productive  agricultural 
industries  with  insufficient  supervision  and  assistance. 

Thanking  the  office  for  its  many  favors,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  GK>ODMAN,  Superintendents 

The  CoHMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SEQER  COLONY,  OKLAHOMA. 

Sboer  Colont  School, 
Colony,  Okla,^  August  S3, 1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  eighth  annual  report  of  this  school: 
The  school  opened  the  7th  day  of  September.  There  were  118  enrolled  the  first 
month.  The  pArents  were  notified  to  bring  the  children  in  on  a  certain  day  and 
to  bring  them  in  clean.  They  were  told  thEit  there  would  be  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  teachers  who  would  inspect  the  children  when  brought  in.  and  this 
committee  would  mark  them  according  to  their  cleanliness  and  dress.  They  were 
also  told  that  it  would  be  noted  which  one  of  the  tribes  attending  this  school 
brought  in  the  cleanest  and  best-dressed  children.  The  competition  was  lively. 
Several  parents  bought  suits  for  their  boys  to  enter  school  in,  and  quite  a  numl  er 
of  the  larger  girls  bought  cloth  and  made  themnelves  dresses  to  wear  back  to 
school.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  taste  used  by  them  in  selecting  the  goods, 
and  also  the  pains  taken  and  nice  work  done  in  making  their  dresses,  i  am  sure 
the  work  done  in  cutting  and  makmg  these  dresses  would  compare  favorably  with 
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fhat  of  white  girls  of  correspondiiiff  age,  and  really  I  think  that  the  comparison 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  Indian  girls.  The  bath  tnb  and  comb,  that  had  formerly 
been  so  prominent  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  was  on  this  occasion  a  snperflnity. 
Frequently,  when  a  child  was  asked  if  he  needed  a  bath,  he  would  say:  **  No,  I 
wawed  many  times  before  I  came  and  am  very  clean."  When  a  child  was 
inspected  and  was  pronounced  clean  enough  to  enter  school  without  any  further 
ablution,  the  parents*  (for  frequently  both  were  present)  faces  would  light  up 
with  pleasure.  When  the  children  were  in  school  tne  employee  force  decided  that 
the  arrangement  of  comparative  cleanliness  of  the  children  on  entering  the  school 
had  saved  much  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  matron. 

At  the  end  of  September  there  were  113  children  enrolled,  while  the  average 
attendance  showed  81  for  the  entire  month.  This  shows  a  lack  of  promptness  m 
bringing  in  children  that  is  hard  to  remedy,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  way  of 
compelling  the  parents  to  bring  their  children,  though  in  the  past  we  have  been 
allowed  to  hold  gratuitous  supplies  until  the  child  was  brought  in.  As  the  time 
for  issuing  rations  was  once  m  two  weeks,  should  the  school  open  after  a  ration 
day  and  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  parents  to  bring  them,  they  would  be  two 
weeks  behind  with  their  children.  I  have  discovered  no  case  where  the  parent 
wantonly  refused  to  bring  his  child  to  school.  The  delay  is  generally  caused  by 
their  procrastinating  disposition.  They  always  have  some  trivial  excuse — they 
were  away  from  home  visiting  and  were  not  ready  to  come  back,  or  they  had  just 
gotten  home  and  their  ponies  were  tired  and  needed  a  few  days*  rest. 

One  father  said  *'My  boy  is  not  late  because  I  did  not  want  him  to  come  to 
school.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  thanked  Gh>d  every  day  he  has  been  at  home  tbat 
he  had  attended  this  school.  He  has  been  my  eyes,  my  hands,  my  ears.  He  has 
been  my  eyes  when  some  white  man  gave  me  some  writing;  my  boy  could  see 
what  it  said.  Then  he  was  my  hands  because  he  could  take  a  piece  of  paper  and 
pencil  and  let  the  white  man  know  what  I  wished  to  say  to  him.  He  was  my  ears 
when  a  white  man  spake  English  to  me;  my  boy  oould  hear  what  was  said  and 
interpret  to  me." 

In  regard  to  attendance,  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  school  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Oklahoma  to  compel  Indian  school  children  of  school  age 
to  attend  school  regularly.  Wherever  thereare  boarding  schools  sufficient  to  receive 
them  the  attendance  on  any  public  school  should  fulnll  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  I  believe  such  a  law  could  be  passed  if  all  the  Indian  employees  in  Oklahoma 
would  work  for  it.  These  Indians  are  citizens,  and  the  people  in  this  country 
regard  them  so.  They  vote  if  they  wish  to  and  are  amenable  to  all  the  laws  of 
Oklahoma.  A  compulsory  school  law  would  settle  the  question  of  attendance.  It 
is  very  harassing  for  a  superintendent,  because  he  will  not  grant  some  unreason- 
able request  of  an  old  chief,  for  him  to  say  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  prevent 
children  from  coming  to  school. 

There  has  been  very  little  running  away  during  the  year.  I  believe  the  only  case 
was  two  large  girls  who  were  receiving  small  pay;  they  were  returned  by  their 
parents.  Their  pay  was  stopped,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  they  were  ezemplvy 
students. 

The  last  year  we  hoped  and  expected  to  secure  an  average  attendance  of  120. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  125;  yet  the  average  was  only  109.  Hie 
cause  of  this  was  the  fact  that  epidemics  of  what  was  called  Cuban  chicken 
pox  and  whooping  cough  prevailed,  and  for  several  months  we  were  menaced  with 
the  fear  of  smallpox,  there  being  several  cases  of  it  in  the  country.  I  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  make  a  special  effort  to  bring  children  into  school.  From  the  dis- 
eases above  mentioned  tnere  were  five  deaths;  none,  however,  died  in  school. 

When  the  patient  became  sick  enough  to  require  constant  attention,  many  times 
I  let  the  parent  take  the  child  home,  where  they  attended  to  the  nursing.  The 
school  furnished  medicine  and  food  and  care  of  physician.  I  believe,  as  a  whole, 
the  children  recovered  as  frequently  as  they  would  if  they  had  remained  in  school. 
We  have  no  regularly  employed  nurse,  ana  the  matrons  were  kept  very  busy  with 
the  care  of  the  children  and  the  convalescents.  Although  the  dck  children  who 
went  home  were  frequently  as  much  care  as  the  well  ones  who  were  in  school, 
from  the  fact  that  clothing,  food,  and  medicine  were  furnished  them  and  some 
attention,  yet  they  were  not  added  to  the  school  roll  while  away.  In  this  way 
could  beaccounted  for  most  of  the  difference  between  total  and  average  attendance. 

Improvemeiiti.— One  year  ago  we  began  the  building  of  a  school  hospital.  We 
have  done  most  of  the  work  on  it  with  Indian  and  school  employees.  It  has 
furnished  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  Indians  to  mix  mortar,  carry  the  hod,  and 
lay  brick,  as  well  as  carpentering  and  painting.  The  brick  used  was  also  made 
by  Indians.  The  building  is  being  pushed  to  completion  as  fast  as  possible  with 
the  help  at  hand.    The  building  will  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
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when  finished,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  Indian  girls  a  knowledge  of  nnrsiiig, 
which  they  very  mnch  need,  as  well  as  to  isolate  the  tabercalosis  patients  from 
the  ones  that  are  free  from  this  disease.  I  believe  that  the  instructions  are  not  to 
receive  the  children  into  school  who  have  tabercnlosis,  yet  when  children  have  been 
at  the  school  for  several  years  and  have  become  ont  of  touch  with  their  home  life 
and  take  tuberculosis,  it  seems  cruel  to  thrust  them  out  of  their  school  home  for 
their  people  to  care  for,  where,  in  absence  of  sanitary  means,  they  become  a  menace 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family  and  their  smaller  sisters  and  brothers.  When, 
on  tb^  other  hand,  by  putting  them  in  the  hospital  and  applying  sanitary  means 
to  prevent  their  disease  from  endangering  others,  many  times  their  oonstitntions 
can  be  built  up.  enabling  them  to  enjoy  reasonably  gcxxl  health.  At  the  school 
milk,  butter,  and  eggs  can  be  furnished  to  the  hospital  at  a  trifling  expense  and 
the  children  can  be  taught  to  use  them  for  food  for  sick,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
provide  them  in  their  own  homes  when  they  have  them. 

Authority  was  granted  for  the  building  of  a  new  school  building,  which  we 
very  much  need.  This  will  place  the  schoolroom  work  all  under  one  roof  instead 
of  in  three  different  buildings.  Aut.  ority  was  granted  me  to  employ  labor  in 
open  market  to  build  the  stone  basement.  Up  to  Julv  1 1  had  paid  Indians  $364.10 
for  work  on  this  building.  They  received  no  more  tnan  white  men  would  for  the 
same  work.  The  work  they  did  consisted  in  quarryint;  and  hauling  stone,  tending 
mason,  and  helping  to  lay  rock.  The  Indians  also  did  the  exoavating.  Most  of 
their  earnings  were  used  in  buying  lood  and  clothing  for  themselves. 

One  windmill  and  pump  has  been  put  up  and  well  dug  in  pasture  at  a  cost  of 
$152.  This  was  paid  for  out  of  miscellaneous  receipts,  Clais  IV.  Besides  keeping 
in  repair  about  10  miles  of  school  fence,  the  school  force  have  built  about  li  miles 
seven- wire  fence,  inclosing  a  sheep  pasture. 

Stock.— This  school  owns  55  head  of  horses,  colts,  and  mules,  234  head  of  sheep, 
126  head  of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  20  head  of  hogs  and  pigs. 

Last  year  our  increase  in  cattle  herd  was  40  calves.  I  bought  25  head  of  beef 
cattle  with  miscellaneous  receipts.  Class  IV,  and  killed  100  sheep  and  40  head  of 
school  cattle.  As  we  were  obliged  in  hot  weather  to  kill  small  cattle  and  sheep, 
not  having  ice,  I  saw  that  our  herd  would  soon  be  depleted;  therefore  I  estimated 
for  the  purchase  of  50,000  pounds  of  heef  to  be  furnlMied  by  contract,  which  will 
allow  the  herd  to  increase,  and  I  hope  again  to  be  able  to  furnish  all  the  beef  for 
the  school.  This  school  has  sold  during  the  past  year  hogs  and  pigs  to  the  value 
of  $121.80;  wool,  $115. 

Products  of  farm  are  as  follows: 


Wheat acres..  50 

Oats do.._  28 

Rye    do...  18 


Com ...acres..  45 

Millet  and  kaffir  com  hay do. . .  20 

Garden  vegetables  and  pease . . do. . .    8 


Ail  crops  are  good.    We  have  now  in  bin,  grown  this  year,  crops  at  the  follow- 
ing valuation: 


Wheat,  at  50  cents 

Oats,  at  20  cents 

Rye,  at  40  cents 

Com  (estimated),  at  ::5  cents 

Total 


Bushels. 


810 
1.500 

418 
1,000 


Valae. 


$406.00 
dOO.OO 
167.20 
400.00 


4.388  j    1,272.20 


Our  garden  was  generally  productive,  affording  a  large  amount  of  vegetables  for 
the  children's  table.  The  dairy  aJso  added  to  the  children  s  food  supply,  teaching 
them  to  drink  milk  instead  of  coffee  and  tea,  and  more  milk  is  used  in  cooking 
than  formerly. 

The  outlook  for  the  Indian  yontlL—What  can  we  promise  them  in  the  future  except 
that  they  must  settle  down  upon  their  land  and  make  their  living  by  farming  and 
stock  raising?  They  are  favored  by  having  good  land  and  a  mild,'  healthful  cli- 
mate. Their  homes  are  surrounded,  as  a  rule,  with  thrifty,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious farmers.  These  children  have  seen  these  people  come  to  this  country  poor 
and  destitute,  and  by  honest  industry  they  have  seen  them  possessed  of  com- 
fortable homes  with  respectable  buildinga  Why  should  not  these  Indian  youths 
do  likewise?  All  that  is  lacking  is  the  knowledge  and  habits  of  industry.  This  is 
the  part  this  school  is  trying  to  supply.  We  teach  it  to  them  day  by  day:  the 
surrounding  country  is  the  object  lesson.    The  people  who  live  on  larma  adjacent 
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to  their  allotments  are  their  examples.    This  school  has  been  following  this  idea 
since  it  began,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  I  can  begin  to  quote  results. 

In  the  past  year  two  of  our  large  schoolgirls  have  married  educated  young  men 
and  have  settled  down  in  homes  of  their  own.  They  keep  their  homes  neatly,  and 
their  ability  to  live  and  make  comfortable  homes  has  alreadv  been  demonstrated. 
One  of  these  young  ladies  refused  to  marry  until  her  intended  husband  had  pro- 
vided the  means  with  which  to  build  a  house.  It  took  him  eighteen  months  to 
do  this;  he  finally  succeeded,  and  they  now  have  a  comfortable  home  and  could 
now  be  living  like  their  white  neighbors  were  it  not  that  every  two  weeks  they 
are  given  rations  of  beef,  flour,  etc.    Often  the  young  man  could  earn  more  sup- 

glies  than  are  given  him  in  the  time  he  spends  in  eroing  after  his  gratuitous  rations; 
utitis  easier  to  drive  up  to  the  commissary  and  have  some  Government  employee 
weigh  out  to  each  person  4  ounces  coffee,  7  ounces  sugar,  etc.  This  is  enough  to 
remind  them  that  they  are  Indians;  that  they  are  not  expected  to  make  their  own 
living  like  other  i)eople.  I  believe  that  about  every  boy  m  this  school  has  a  pony, 
and  many  of  them  have  saddles  costing  from  $10  to  $25.  A  large  majority  of  the 
white  boys  in  this  community  are  not  able  to  own  a  pony  for  their  exclusive  use, 
much  less  a  saddle. 

I  have  paid  during  the  year  to  Indian  employees  of  this  school  $3,804,  yet  as  far 
as  I  can  find  out  only  $325  has  been  laid  by,  and  that  amount  was  saved  by  two 
couples  who  were  employed,  both  man  and  wife.  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
special  effort  put  forth  to  teach  the  Indian  children  to  save.  I  believe  that  a 
penny  savings  bank  would  be  a  good  thing  to  maintain  in  an  Indian  school. 
I  have  paid  to  Indians  during  the  past  year  as  follows: 

Employees  of  school   $2,304.00 

Forwood 400.00 

Freighting 177.50 

Quarrying  stone 51.50 

Haulingstone 148.85 

Hauling  sand 64. 75 

Eixcavating 99.75 

Thrashing 75.00 

Painting 60.00 

Total 8.880.85 

Mr.  Roe,  the  missionarv  at  this  place,  has,  through  the  help  of  the  Indian 
Industrial  Lea^e,  been  aole  to  offer  any  Indian  woman  who  was  any  wav  pro- 
ficient in  making  moccasins  or  other  bead  work,  work  whereby  she  could  earn 
$1  per  day,  while  I  have  been  able  to  offer  most  of  the  time  through  the  year  work 
to  the  men  whereby  they  could  earn  from  $1  per  day  and  upward.  The  two 
Christian  £2ndeavor  societies  of  this  school  have  earned  $100  m  making  Indian 
trinkets,  mostly  Indian  dolls,  which  have  been  sold  by  white  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  in  the  East.  The  money  derived  from  the  work  of  these  Indian  societies 
has  been  used  in  the  support  of  the  church  and  Sabbath  school.  Thus  the  mission 
plant  near  the  school  and  myself  have  cooperated  in  trying  to  supplv  work  for  the 
Indians.  We  find  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  Indians  to  work,  except  near 
their  issue  day  or  near  the  time  they  receive  Uieir  annuity  payment. 

Employee  force. — The  beginning  of  this  school  year  found  this  school  short  a  head 
matron  and  a  primary  teacher,  some  new  employees,  and  some  new  to  the  positions 
they  were  to  occupy.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  four  different  chil- 
dren's cooks  and  three  different  kindergarteners.  The  school  employee  who  gets  a 
transfer  one  year  because  the  climate  is  too  cold  and  the  next  because  it  is  too 
warm  suggests  the  idea  that  an  automatic  arrangement  should  be  devised  whereby 
the  climate,  salaries,  and  promotions  could  be  adjusted  to  suit  every  employee. 
Then  the  calls  for  transfers  would  be  greatly  lessened  along  with  the  annoyance 
attending  it. 

As  a  rule,  the  employees  of  this  school  have  been  faithful,  and  it  is  owing  to 
them  that  this  school  has  been  able  to  accomplish  results.  They  have  my  thanks, 
besides  a  consciousness  of  doing  their  duty. 

I  have  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Indian  Office  in  the  many 
favors  shown. 

Very  respectfully,  John  H,  Seqbb,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


r 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMAWA,  ORBG. 

United  States  Indian  Trainino  School, 

Chematpay  Oreg,,  August  25 ^  1900, 

SiB:  I  haye  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  1900: 

Atteadanoe.— The  enrollinent  dnring  the  year  was  494;  average  attendance,  401. 
This  school  now  possesses  ample  accommodation  for  500  pupils,  and  Congress  has 
liberally  providea  for  that  number  in  the  appropriation  for  this  ye&r* 

Location.— The  location  of  Chemawa,  on  tne  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  5  miles 
from  the  capital  of  the  State,  in  a  rich  agricultural  commanity,  makes  it  an  ideal 
place  for  an  Indian  school. 

Bnildingi.— The  school  plant  consists  of  34  buildings,  most  of  which  are  in  good 
condition,  being  repaired  and  painted  at  regular  intervals. 

Water  and  Bowerage.— These  important  systems  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
will  be  enlarged  to  a  satisfactory  degree  in  the  near  future  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  growing  institution. 

Health.— The  health  record  of  Chemawa  will  compare  very  favorably  with  any 
school  in  the  country.  We  have  a  splendidly  arranged  and  well-equipped  hospital, 
ably  managed  by  an  efficient  and  faithful  physician. 

Frogreei  of  pnpiia.— The  literary  and  industrial  departments,  under  capable  and 
thorough  instructors,  have  made  good  steady  advancement.  Six  pupils  graduated 
from  the  ninth  grade  of  the  literary  department,  while  others  completed  a  coarse 
at  various  trades. 

Improvementg. — The  new  steam-heating  and  electric-lighting  plant  is  nearing 
completion  and  promises  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Oating  syitem.— A  large  number  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  gone  out  to  work  on 
the  farms,  shops,  and  households  of  the  best  families  of  the  State,  and  are  giving 
universal  satisfaction  and  receiving  very  important  instruction. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  employees  have  worked 
faithfully  and  harmoniously. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  office  for  its  kind  support  and  cooperation 
during  the  year,  and  also  the  employees  of  this  school  for  their  loyalty  and  faithful 
services. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant. 

Thos.  W.  Pottkb,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  8, 1900, 

Sir:  In  submitting  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  this  school,  I  present  the 
following  figures  from  its  records  covering  November  1,  1879,  to  June  30,  1900: 

Admitted 4,184 

Discharged 8,185 

On  roUsduringfiscal  year,  1900 1,818 

Outings,  fiscal  year,  1900:  Oirls,  408;  boys,  490 898 

Outings  during  31  years:  Girls,  8,214;  boys,  5,118 8, 882 

Students' earnings,  1900 $27,255.52 

Students' savings.  June  30 --...  $15,518.89 

Students' earnings  in  past  11  years $226,255.54 

For  the  year  1888  and  prior  to  that,  although  records  were  kept,  the  aggregate 
earnings  were  never  reported. 

Dnring  the  year  the  1,218  names  appearing  on  our  rolls  were  from  76. different 
tribes,  and  there  were  277  discharges  by  reason  of  expiration  of  time,  graduation, 
etc.  This  number  Includes  the  six  deaths  which  occurred  at  the  school,  five  from 
tuberculosis  and  one  from  pneumonia. 

Information  from  the  different  agencies,  Territories,  and  widely  scattered  sec- 
tions in  which  our  students  have  made  their  homes  since  leaving  Carlisle,  indicates 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  are  leading  useful  lives.  Others  whose  habits  and 
manners  have  been  necessarily  modified  by  return  to  demoralizing  conditions  and 
inflnencesare,  by  direct  reports  from  agents  and  superintendents,  doing  fairly  well. 
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Very  few  can  be  classed  as  bad,  and  they  only  correspond  to  a  like  element  in  onr 
own  race  ap<)n  whom  effort  often  seems  wasted. 

In  my  desire  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  Indian  yoath  to  become  familiar 
with  the  best  the  country  holds  for  them  or  for  any  yonth,  I  have  at  different 
times  stated  that  I  conld  carry  from  1,000  to  1 ,500  in  our  school  at  a  mnch  less  rate 
than  the  $167  per  capita,  which  is  the  amount  appropriated  for  most  schools,  and 
give  them  unrivalea  advantages,  paying  all  expenses  to  and  from  their  homes 
and  all  expenses  connected  with  the  school,  including  the  addition  of  new  build- 
ings and  improvements  which  the  larger  number  might  make  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly, on  recommendation  of  the  Department  to  the  Indian  Committees  of  Congress, 
a  number  of  whose  members  had  visited  the  school  and  investigated  its  various 
features,  the  matter  was  taken  up  on  the  conditions  above,  and  I  was  given  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  demonstrate  my  {proposition.  Under  these 
favorable  auspices  the  school  grew  rapidly,  and  applications  for  admission  became 
so  numerous  that  in  December  last  we  had  all  we  could  handle,  and  were  forced 
to  decline  receiving  more  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

In  correspondence  with  applicants  Imadeit  a  point  to  ascertain  what  advantages 
were  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  if  they  lived  off  the  reservation ;  whether  they  had 
attended  school  at  all ;  where,  when,  and  how  long  ?  And  where  replies  indicated 
that  public  school  privileges  were  within  their  reach,  I  left  them  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies  independent  of  Carlisle  assistance,  informing  them  of  my  reason. 

This  accords  witn  the  principle  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school,  namely,  the  sending  of  Indians  into  civilized  communities, 
where  with  the  advantages  commonly  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary  unmoneyed  but 
ambitious  white  youth,  they  may  educate  themselves  up  to  the  standards  of  their 
surroundings.  No  Indian  school ,  however  well  equipped  and  conducted  or  wherever 
located,  can  give  students  the  broad  training  and  personal  confidence  and  abilitv 
that  contact  with  the  outside  world  gives,  and  the  Independence  and  power  which 
grow  from  a  strugf^le  on  equal  terms  with  competitors  is  the  only  thmg  that  can 
force  public  recognition  of  the  Indian's  ability  and  the  desirability  of  making  him 
a  citizen.  We  have  at  the  school  a  number  of  students  who  are  continuing  their 
studies  in  advance  of  our  curriculum,  but  had  they  these  equal  advantages  else- 
where they  would  not  be  encouraged  to  remain  here.  The  object  of  Indian  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  to  train  these  people  into  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
competition  with  any  other  people.  I  have  no  faith  that  much  success  will  come 
from  our  present  home  and  tribal  school  systems,  which  only  nurse  the  tribes  and 
reservations.  It  is  easy  to  keep  the  Indians  in  the  tribal  condition,  and  nothing 
better  could  be  devised  to  accomplish  that  than  the  present  excess  of  tribal  schools. 

On  the  closing  out  of  Lincoln  Institution  in  June  last  I  was  ordered  by  the 
Department  to  receive  all  studente  whose  time  had  not  expired,  or  who  for  other 
reasons  were  not  to  be  returned  home.  This  gave  me  no  cnoice  as  to  age;  conse- 
quently the  excessive  number  of  small  children  included  in  the  transfer,  nearly 
40  out  of  the  74  being  under  13  years  of  age,  and  many  under  10,  crowds  my 
accommodations  for  the  smaller  children  to  the  utmost.  The  school  being  indus- 
trial, so  manv  of  this  class  are  a  hindrance,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  care, 
and  are  unable  to  perform  such  ordinary  duties  as  belong  to  the  school  routine. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  Indian  schools  now  in  operation  throughout 
the  country,  most  of  which  are  better  calculated  to  accommodate  small  pupils 
and  be^nners,  and  because  of  the  numerous  appeals  from  an  older  class,  I  have 
determined  for  the  present  to  avoid  taking  any  under  14  years.  The  Department 
order  requiring  that  no  student  over  18  years  be  admitted  without  special  per- 
mission from  tne  Indian  Office,  while  entailing  added  correspondence  and  delay, 
has  had  no  material  effect  on  the  enrollment,  as  in  all  cases  submitted  authority 
was  readily  granted. 

For  many  years  the  term  for  which  pupils  are  entered  at  this  school  has  been 
five  years,  we  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule,  and  parents  understand  this  when 
sending  their  children.  During  that  period  we  ao  not  send  pupils  home  except 
where  their  health  makes  it  necessary.  Graduation,  whether  oefore  or  at  the  end 
of  the  five  years,  completes  the  pupirs  obligations  and  sends  him  home. 

IndixBtries.— The  equipment  of  tne  school  industrially  includes  all  the  various 
trades  for  which  there  is  a  demand  either  in  the  more  thickly  settled  communities 
or  in  districts  remote  from  civilization.  The  introduction  or  labor-saving  machin- 
ery has  not  been  considered  desirable,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  chosen  should 
include  skill  to  accomplish  results  with  limited  tools.  While  the  idea  is  to  enable 
our  students  to  become  proficient  in  hand  work  especially,  the  more  modem 
methods  are  not  ignored  and  the  shops  are  conducted  in  an  up-to-date  manner. 

The  carpenter  shop,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  because  of  the  con- 
stant demand  for  carpenters,  accommodates  a  large  class.  In  connection  with 
indoor  work  and  instruction  the  boys  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
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practice  of  building,  fitting,  joining,  etc.,  and  in  repair  of  buildings,  f ami  tore, 
etc.,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  carpenter,  learn  to  handle  all  the  tools  with 
reasonable  skill.  A  class  in  plastering  and  bricklaying,  as  an  adjunct  to  this 
department,  was  added  some  years  ago.  The  paint  shop,  also,  is  in  a  manner  con- 
nected with  it. 

From  oar  harness  shop,  in  which  a  large  class  is  trained,  we  send  out  every 
year,  on  Department  orders,  harness— single  and  double,  in  different  styles— for 
use  at  Western  schools  and  agencies.  These  are  the  work  of  Indian  boys  under  a 
skilled  harness  maker.  Shoemaking,  catting,  soling,  finishing,  and  repairing  are 
taught  in  the  shoe  shop,  where  all  the  schoors  needs  in  this  line  are  attended  to. 

Repair  of  kitchen  ware,  pipes,  roofs,  etc.,  furnishes  practice  for  our  tinners, 
and,  m  addition,  tinware  is  made  and  sent  to  the  Indian  warehouses  for  Western 
shipment. 

The  making  of  uniforms  for  our  600  boys  gives  training  and  employment  in  this 
line  of  work,  and  a  number  of  bovs  from  this  department  have  found  emplojrment 
in  tailoring  eetabh  ihments  after  leaving  the  school. 

In  the  Diacksmi  Ji  and  wagon  and  carria^  departments  we  have  made  and 
shipped  spring  wa^ns,  buckboards,  top  buggies,  and  surreys  for  agency  use,  much 
of  the  wood  and  iron  work,  painting,  and  trimming  being  the  work  of  Indians. 
The  orders  from  the  Department  for  a  variety  of  vehicles  is  most  advantageous  to 
this  branch,  as  it  enables  students  to  receive  instruction  and  practice  on  broader 
lines.  The  calls  for  these  goods  have  been  greater  than  we  oould  supply,  showing 
that  they  were  satisfactory  in  workmanship  and  comfort.  Candidates  for  this 
training  are  never  wanting  amongj  the  boys,  and  many  of  our  former  students 
have  gone  out  as  competent  blacksmiths  and  are  filling  positions  in  Western  schools, 
agencies,  and  towns. 

Lately  a  Babcock  printing  press  has  been  added  to  the  printing-office  equipment, 
the  old  press,  which  had  been  in  use  ten  years,  having  become  ins^equate  and 
unsatisfactory  in  operation.  Much  of  the  worn-out  material  has  also  been  replaced, 
and  this  department  is  better  equipped  than  ever  before.  Here  from  25  to  30  stu- 
dents work  daring  the  year,  learning  the  different  operations  in  a  printing  office, 
advancing  from  me  beginning  to  the  upper  grades  of  work.  This  training  is  of 
great  value  not  only  in  this  special  line,  but  m  supplementing  the  regular  school 
work. 

The  publication  of  the  two  separate  papers.  The  Red  Man,  the  monthly  organ 
of  the  school,  and  The  Indian  Helper,  a  weekly  news  sheet,  was  discontinued  in 
June  last,  and  a  four-page  quarto  under  the  title  of  The  Red  Man  and  Helper, 
issued  weekly,  was  established.  A  large  mailing  list  adds  to  the  work  in  this 
department.  Besides  this,  numerous  wants  in  the  line  of  job  printine,  circulars, 
pro^prammes,  blanks,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  school  are  supplied.  During  the 
spnng  about  10,000  circulars  for  distribution  at  the  Paris  Exposition  were  printed 
for  the  Department. 

The  bakery,  for  a  time  conducted  with  measurable  satisfaction  entirelv  b^  Indian 
boys,  is  now  under  a  competent  baker,  who  instructs  a  detail  of  boys  and  with  their 
assistance  bakes  all  the  bread  required. 

The  great  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  laundry  makes  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  it  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Our  laundry  is  fitted  vrith  washers, 
oentrin^nil  wringers,  manf^Ie,  and  shirt  and  collar  ironer,  all  run  by  an  electric 
motor.  Much  hand  work  is  necessary,  however,  and  the  girls  in  individual  wash- 
ingleam  to  do  all  by  hand. 

The  dining-room  work  is  accomplisl^ed  by  a  detail  of  85  girls,  who  in  addition 
prepareall  vegetables.  As  many  of  these  girls  are  new  to  any  household  duties,  their 
work  there  affords  opportunity  for  valuable  instruction.  The  cooking  school, 
heretofore  conducted  in  connection  with  the  dining  room,  was  gradually  discon- 
tinued because  of  the  heavy  duties  and  large  numbers  to  be  looked  after.  I  have 
this  year  arranged  to  add  a  separate  domestic-science  department,  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  woman  specially  prepared  in  this  line.  It  is  very  important  that  all  the 
girls  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  plain,  wholesome,  economiciu  cooking,  canning, 
preserving,  serving,  care  of  the  house,  etc.  This  many  do  learn  in  country  homes 
by  actual  practice,  but  with  the  proposed  addition  to  our  curriculum  all  will  be 
instructed  in  these  important  household  duties.  It  will  also  be  the  beet  means  we 
can  establish  to  prepare  the  girls  for  successful  outing. 

A  detail  of  boys  each  half  oay  assists  in  the  kitchen  work,  which  ffives  a  limited 
number  of  them  advantages  in  this  line.  The  ordinary  ration  includes  vegetables, 
eg^,  milk,  butter,  fruit,  and  other  farm  products  in  season.  At  the  farm  a  silo 
is  in  use,  and  in  the  dairy  boys  learn  to  care  for  the  milk. 

The  sewing  department  required  additional  room  and  a  mending  room  was 
added,  which  relieves  the  crowded  condition  in  the  main  room.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  girls*  oniforms,  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  boys'  shirts  and  underwear  are 
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made,  and  the  school  mending  done;  also,  linen  for  the  dining  room  and  various 
quarters  henmied  and  kept  in  repair.  The  room  has  lately  been  provide<l  with 
window  shades  and  the  wiuls  made  attractive  with  pictures.  After  trying  several 
systems  of  dressmaidng.  the  Livingston  system  was  found  to  be  especially  adapted 
to  our  work  and  was  adopted.  A  second  class  in  dressmaking  and  finishing  was 
started  in  the  winter,  and  a  special  class  in  embroidery  and  fine  needlework  is  a 
feature  recently  added.  Besides  the  regular  work,  the  girls  often  make  their  own 
dresses  from  materials  of  their  own  purchase.  Girls^  details  are  changed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  month,  those  detailed  to  the  dining  room  remaining  there  the 
entire  period;  but  in  the  sewing  room  and  laundry  the  details  alternate,  thus 
relieving  the  work  in  each  department  of  some  of  its  tedium. 

On  account  of  the  building  and  repairing  necessary  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  I  was  compelled  to  hold  a  considerable  number 
of  boys  who  could  have  earned  good  wages  under  our  outing,  and  therefore  con- 
sidered  it  fair  to  pay  them  a  stated  daily  wage  during  July  and  August. 

A  new  double  dwelling  erected  as  quarters  for  the  principal  teacher  and  other 
employees  was  completed  during  the  summer.  This  is  a  plain  two-story  frame 
structure,  arranged  in  two  suites  of  seven  rooms  each.  Other  buildings  were 
kalsomined  and  repaired. 

The  growth  of  the  school  and  increase  in  the  number  of  buildings  to  be  heated 
demanded  a  better  heating  plant-  Four  new  150  horsepower  Babcock  boilers 
have  been  put  in  and  the  old  ones  removed.  The  new  boilers  made  a  larger  build- 
ing and  smokestack  necessary.  This  was  economically  accomplished  by  en  iarging 
the  old  boiler  house.  A  round,  symmetrical  smokestack  of  white  brick  made  in 
this  vallev  is  a  vf^uable  feature  of  the  new  equipment.  It  stands  1 10  feet  in 
height,  a  landmark  commanding  notice  for  miles  up  and  down  the  valley.  Three 
of  these  boilers  will  be  sufiScient  for  heating  all  the  buildings  in  ordinary  cold 
weather,  but  the  fourth  is  a  necessary  reserve.  This  department,  in  charge  of  the 
school  engineer,  gives  opportunity  for  training  of  boys  m  a  knowledge  of  firing, 
steam  fitting,  and  other  features  of  mechanics. 

The  system  of  grading  students  in  the  industrial  departments  inaugurated  sev- 
eral years  ago  is  still  producing  good  results. 

Schoolroom  work. — By  the  erection  of  additions  for  four  schoolrooms  and  several 
normal-class  rooms,  and  tho  enlargement  of  the  sloid  room  and  other  interior 
improvements,  this  department  has  become  much  better  equipped  to  receive  the 
increased  number.  Special  rooms  for  drawing,  for  vocal  classes,  and  for  assem- 
blyof  teachers  were  made  available.    Every  grade  from  1  to  10  was  well  filled. 

The  normal  room  in  its  new  location  has  convenient  class  rooms,  and  with  an 
assistant  teacher  to  take  charge  of  pupils  at  stated  times  during  the  day  a  period 
was  available  daily  for  the  training  teacher  and  the  twelve  pupil  teachers  to  meet 
for  criticism  and  instruction  in  methods.  This  department  has  been  well  man- 
aged, but  students  are  not  well  enough  established  in  the  use  of  good  fiuKlish  to 
become  comi)etent  teachers,  and  a  longer  time  than  two  years  should  be  given 
to  preparation.  Six  of  this  class  took  diplomas  at  the  spring  commencement,  all 
of  whom  had  some  independent  practice  in  substituting  as  section  teachers  in  the 
different  schoolrooms.  Many  former  pupils  in  this  department,  of  whose  profi- 
ciency we  had  some  doubt,  have  taught  acceptably  in  Indian  schools  in  the  West; 
but  more  and  more  these  students  desire  a  fuller  course  than  our  conditions  here 
permit,  and  wisely  of  themselves  gain  admission  to  the  public  and  normal  schools 
of  the  State  for  higher  training. 

The  quality  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  reaches  a  higher  plane  each 
succeeding  year. 

The  drawing  teacher  skillfully  conducted  one  lesson  a  week  throughout  the 
year  in  each  section  of  every  graae.  The  work  accomplished  shows  much  general 
talent,  and  in  many  cases  very  marked  ability.  On  the  request  of  a  yacht  owner 
in  New  York  a  number  of  artistic  native  designs  for  decoration  were  submitted 
by  the  more  advanced  students.  An  exhibition  of  the  year's  work  at  commence- 
ment attracted  high  comment.  The  work  embraced  pen  and  ink,  charcoal,  pen- 
cil, and  water  colors,  constructive  mechanical  drawings,  and  sketching.  The  taste 
developed  as  a  partial  reeult  of  this  training  is  apparent  in  selection  of  apparel, 
decoration  of  rooms,  choice  of  pictures,  etc.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  enhance 
the  powers  of  observation,  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  pupil,  ^nd  cultivate  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

The  unusual  number  of  small  children  necessitates  a  larger  equipment  in  the  sloid 
room  for  the  coming  year.  About  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  were  accommodated 
weekly  in  this  department  last  year.  The  number  of  models  has  been  increased 
and  more  carefully  graded.  Results  in  this  handiwork  show  a  high  grade  of 
ability,  even  the  smallest  children  forcing  recognition  by  their  perseverance,  care, 
and  accurate  eye.    Habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy  are  acquired,  and  the  change 
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from  work  or  school  to  the  special  training  of  this  department  is  beneficial  in  many 
ways. 

A  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  electrical  and  other  experiments  in  the  senior 
class  has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  rapid  prcwress  in  this  branch  of  study. 
Experiments  with  homemade  devices,  neoeasarily  ill  fitting  and  imperfect,  have 
heretofore  interfered  with  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  these  subjects.  The  appa- 
ratus was  bought  and  paid  for  with  otner  than  Government  funds.  The  scqooI 
being  convenient  to  factories,  classes  have  access  to  these  places  for  practical 
illustrations  in  mechanics. 

The  enlarging  library  is  becoming  more  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  and 
continues  a  source  of  inspiration  and  helpfulness.  Additions  of  books  are  made 
from  time  to  time;  also  periodicals  which  help  furnish  information  on  current 
affairs.  Government  publications  containing  the  latest  and  most  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  different  subjects  treated  have  been  sent  by  the  various  Dpartments 
and  are  especially  valuable. 

The  work  in  the  grades  shows  substantial  gain  in  many  directions.  Pupils  are 
strengthening  in  scholarship,  power  of  independent  research,  and  application:  in 
fondness  for  study;  in  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  in  eagerness  for  higher  training. 
The  principal  and  teachers  meet  for  an  hour  each  week  for  discussion  and  exchange 
of  ideas.  During  the  summer  all  teachers  attended  the  several  summer  schools  at 
Marthas  Vineyard,  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  Chautauqua,  the  Chicago  Institute,  and 
other  institutions  of  a  high  order.  This  association  with  educators  from  every 
class  of  our  American  schools  I  consider  of  inestimable  value,  keeping  us  in  toucn 
with  the  best  methods  and  a  looking  forward  to  a  dispensing  with  a  pernicious 
race-school  system  for  Indians. 

A  set  of  papers  from  every  grade  on  the  different  subjects  studied,  together  with 
drawings,  specimens  of  sloid  work,  sewing,  embroidery,  iron  and  wood  work, 
joining,  printing,  etc.,  including  every  department,  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition and  received  a  medal  award.  The  exhibit  at  the  recent  convention  in 
Charleston,  8.  C,  also  contained  work  from  Carlisle. 

In  connection  with  the  academic  department  three  debating  societies  are  main- 
tained amon^  the  students:  One  among  the  girls,  known  as  the  Susan  Longstreth 
Literary  Society,  and  two  among  the  boys,  the  Standard  Literary  Society  and  the 
Invincible  Debating  Society.  The  quality  of  work  in  these  societies  has  been 
materially  improved  by  supervision  and  encouragement  from  visiting  committees 
detailed  regularly  from  employees  for  this  purpose.  The  independence  of  thought 
and  expression  developed  in  the  discussion  of  events  which  claim  the  interest  of 
the  world  help  our  young  men  and  women  to  understand  some  of  the  responsi- 
Lilitiee  connected  with  citizenship.  Each  member  is  under  ol)ligation  to  the 
society  to  respond  when  placed  on  the  programme,  and  preparation  and  research  in 
proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  student  is  expected.  Each  society  from 
Its  begrinning  has  been  regularly  conducted,  and  business  is  carried  on  with  reason- 
able adherence  to  parliamentiury  usage.  One  creditable  public  contest  was  held 
in  which  three  chosen  representatives  from  each  society  participated  and  distin- 
guished legal  gentlemen  acted  as  judges. 

A  literary  entertainment  under  the  auspices  of  the  academic  department,  in 
which  one  member  from  each  schoolroom  takes  part,  is  a  monthly  feature  which 
has  from  the  first  given  an  impetus  to  the  acquirement  of  straight  English,  proper 
address,  and  distinct  articulation.  The  ordeal  to  the  awkward  boy  or  girl  m  tak- 
ing his  place  before  a  large  audience  and  doing  his  best  toward  the  evening's 
entertainment  stimulates  confidence  and  often  wakens  an  assertivenessof  self  that 
months  of  steady  plodding  without  this  experience  could  not  accomplish.  After 
the  first  effort  in  this  line,  volunteers  are  seldom  wanting  even  among  the  most 
primary. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  school  the  band  has  been  a  prominent  feature  and 
has  furnished  music  not  only  for  our  own  entertainment,  but  for  innumerable 
public  and  charitable  occasions  in  Carlisle  and  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Washington.  It  required  some  such  organization  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  school 
to  x)ersuade  people  that  the  Indian  possessed  other  characteristics  than  those 
ascribed  to  him  in  war  accounts.  That  harmony  and  melody  had  a  part  in  his 
make-up  was  only  credited  after  the  fullest  proof. 

The  steady  advancement  of  the  band  under  the  leadership  of  a  graduate  Oneida 
encouraged  him  in  the  idea  that  by  making  some  additions  he  could  prepare  a 
band  to  appear  with  credit  to  his  race  at  the  Paris  Elxposition.  The  project 
seemed  worthy  and  had  the  indorsement  of  many  friends  of  the  school  as  well  as 
of  those  whose  prominence  in  the  musical  world  made  their  judgment  especially 
encouraging.  Accordingly  I  agreed  to  the  enterprise,  and  with  your  approval  the 
band  was  doubled  in  membership  through  contribncionb  of  their  best  players  by 
the  other  Indian  schooli.    A  fine  set  of  instruments  was  purchased,  all  without 
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expense  to  the  Qoyemment,  and  the  work  begnn  about  two  years  ago.  The  band 
thus  enlarged  to  60  members  was  greatiy  sought  after  for  yarions  pnblic  occasions* 
The  highest  commendation  was  accorded  these  performances  by  musical  critics 
and  educational  people,  and  1  was  persuaded  to  undertake  a  tour  of  the  Eastern 
cities  with  a  view  to  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  European  trip,  as  otherwise 
there  was  no  means  of  meeting  the  expenses.  The  venture,  however,  was  poorly 
handled  by  the  agents  in  whose  hands  the  matter  was  placed,  and  though  praise 
was  unstinted  ana  the  tour  bade  fair  to  be  x)opular  if  longer  continued,  the  under- 
taking was  a  failure  financially,  plunging  me  several  thousand  dollars  into  debt, 
so  that  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

Had  I  catered  to  the  unhealthy  craving  of  the  public,  educated  by  the  wild- 
west  class  of  Indian  shows,  for  wild,  sensational,  or  sentimental  exhibitions,  and 
introduced  war  dances,  feathers,  paint,  and  other  Indian  spectacular  features,  the 
enterprise  would  not  have  lacked  patronage  and  tinancial  gain.  The  problem  is 
not  only  to  educate  the  Indian  into  rational  and  proper  ideas  to  give  worth  where 
he  expects  compensation,  but  to  educate  the  public  mind  to  expect  of  the  Indian 
what  it  expects  of  the  white  man.  When  this  attitudet  is  general,  the  exx)ecta- 
tion  will  be  realized.  At  present  the  average  amusement  seeker  prefers  the  gro- 
tesque and  painful  exhibitions  of  savagery  to  proofs  of  the  Indians^  civilized 
advancement. 

The  onting.— During  the  ^ear  403  girls  and  400  boys  received  the  individualizing 
benefits  attending  our  outing  system.  The  total  earnings  were  $27,255.52,  about 
two- thirds  of  this  being  boys'  earnings  and  one* third,  girls*.  Three  hundred  and  six- 
teen students  remained  out  during  the  winter  and  attended  public  schools.  By  this 
means  boys  and  girls  who  so  elect  live  in  good  homes  ana  have  the  privileges  of 
the  local  schools,  attending  at  least  one  hundred  consecutive  school  days  and  earn- 
ing their  board  and  washing  by  their  workout  of  school  hours,  which  teaches  self- 
support.  Pupils  so  placed  seldom  fall  behind  their  classes  and  often  push  ahead. 
Yoked  with  other  slow  minds  an  Indian  girl  or  boy  in  an  Indian  school  does  not 
have  the  stimulus  which  daily  intercourse  with  the  ready  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
affords  him  in  his  country  home  and  the  public  school.  Applications  for  our  boys 
and  girls  are  more  than  we  have  students  to  place,  and  whenever  the  controlling 
powers  wake  up  to  the  great  benefits  of  this  feature  the  field  can  easily  be  greatly 
extended  by  scattering  them  in  remote  localities.  A  visiting  agent  inspects  and 
reports  upon  each  home  and  student  at  least  twice  in  the  year.  A  special  outing 
agent  for  the  boys  was  appointed  last  year,  and  the  same  service  has  become 
necessary  for  the  girls. 

An  instance  showing  the  spirit  this  independent  ex^rience  is  cultivating  among 
our  boys:  One  of  them,  while  on  duty  recently  for  his  employer,  was  struck  by  a 
white  man  who  attempted  to  involve  him  in  a*quarrel.  Instead  of  engaging  in  a 
fight,  or  submitting  meekly  to  such  abuse,  the  boy  resorted  to  law  and  had  the 
man  arrested  and  placed  nnder  bcdl.  The  case  was  settled  by  the  court  in  the 
boy's  favor.  The  suit  was  brought  by  the  boy  himself,  without  aid  or  advice 
from  the  school. 

When  the  outing  was  inaugurated,  the  need  of  a  system  to  care  for  the  pupils' 
money  was  apparent.  From  a  few  dollars,  the  earnings  of  the  first  summer,  the 
deposits  have  gradually  increased  until  our  students*  bank  has  in  keeping  for  them 
$18,027.45,  all  their  own  savings,  besides  about  $5,000  in  the  hands  of  outing  patrons, 
making  approximately  $2d,0<%  savings.  The  habit  of  foresight  and  provision  for 
the  morrow  is  successfully  cultivated  bv  our  system  requiring  students  to  save 
two- thirds  of  their  earnings  until  $20  have  been  accumulated.  This  amount  is 
then  placed  on  interest  for  them  to  remai  n  until  th^  quit  the  S(  'hool.  The  remain- 
der is  subject  to  withdrawal  for  personal  use.  Each  pupil  is  furnished  with  a 
bank  book  by  which  he  can  count  up  his  balance.  One  Saturday  each  mcmth  is 
appointed  for  drawing  money,  previous  to  which  blanks  for  this  purpose  are  filled 
by  the  students,  stating  their  balances  and  what  they  wish  to  buy.  and  submitted 
for  approval.  If  the  expenditure  is  reasonable,  it  is  granted  and  the  money  given 
them  to  go  independently  and  make  the  purchase. 

General. — For  convenience  and  better  entertainment  of  our  guests  at  commence- 
ment this  season  was  changed  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March, 
with  such  marked  advantage  that  it  was  considered  best  to  adopt  that  time  per- 
manently. On  this  occasion  a  class  of  18  boys  and  18  ^Is,  who  had  completed  the 
course,  received  diplomas,  which  by  executive  authority  exempt  them  from  civil- 
service  examination  for  employment  in  the  Indian  service,  in  such  positions  as 
their  course  has  fitted  them  to  nlL  Five  of  the  class  have  already  been  called  to 
minor  positions  in  the  West,  and  except  for  the  cutting  down  of  forces  at  Western 
schools  a  larger  number  might  have  been  po  employed. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  in  this  connection  that  superintendents  report  that  a  con- 
Biderable  portioii  fill  aoch  poeitioDs  wi  th  ability  ana  Buccess.    The  traixung  reoeived 
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here,  though  not  Buffioieiit  to  fit  them  fnlly  for  these  partioalar  employments,  does 
give  them  ideas  of  order  and  organization  essential  to  the  proper  carrying  on  of 
an  institution.  One  superintendent  has  in  his  school  five  of  onr  former  students  as 
einployees,  assigned  there  at  his  own  request,  and  constantly  reports  well  of  them. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  end  to  be  striven  for.  It  ison^y  a  means  t)  higher 
attainment.  The  policy  of  the  Department  has  influenced  many  young  Indians  to 
be  satisfied  with  poor  equipment  because  positions  were  so  easily  procured.  The 
employment  of  a  limited  number,  those  who  have  prepared  themselves  well  for 
the  responsibilities  thev  undertake,  is  very  desirable,  and  Indians  so  prepared  have 
much  influence.  The  disxxwition  toward  better  qnalification  is  steadily  growing. 
In  the  past  year  a  number  have  left  the  school  with  my  approval  to  take  np  studies 
at  their  own  cost  under  more  favorable  conditions  in  public,  business,  state,  and 
higher  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  class  recently  sent  out  one  has  engaged  in  work  in  the  oil  regions  of  West 
Virginia;  another,  a  g  od  carpenter,  has  taken  up  work  for  himself;  another  has 
established  himself  as  a  blacksmith  in  New  York,  not  on  the  reservation,  but  in 
the  midst  of  competition.  ^  Although  others  were  ahead,  hd  was  soon  overwhelmed 
with  work  and  wrote  for  a  schoolmate,  also  trained  as  a  blacksmith  here,  to  come 
and  help  him  out.  I  allowed  him  to  go,  and  am  informed  that  the  two  are  suc- 
cessful, working  earlv  and  late,  often  taking  in  as  much  as  $40  a  week— this  in 
open  competition  witn  skilled  white  men. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  in  my  office  a  graduate  of  several  years  back. 
This  fall  he  was  offered  a  position  in  a  bank  in  Pittsburg  and  resigned  to  accept. 
I  filled  the  vacancy  with  another  of  mv  former  pupils,  who,  after  graduating  here, 
earned  by  farm  labor  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  his  business  schooling. 
Two  other  young  men  and  three  yonng  women  graduates  are  re^larly  emplovM 
as  assistants  and  in  other  positions  at  the  school,  performing  satisfactory  service. 
One  of  our  boys  who,  for  several  years,  has  been  in  the  office  of  the  Gettysburg 
and  Harrisburg  Railroad  in  Carlisle  learning  telegraphy  in  connection  with  his 
school  work  here,  was  for  a  time  this  summer  stationed  as  night  operator  at  a 
nearb;^  junction. 

During  the  Spanish  war  our  young  men  were  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 

?atriotic  enthusiasm,  and  I  had  many  applications  from  those  wanting  to  enlist, 
'hirty-four  passed  the  examination,  enlisted,  and  went  with  our  troops  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  China,  and  have  successfully  taken  part  in  our 
army  operations  in  those  lands.  I  recommended  that  no  two  Indians  be  placed  in 
the  same  companv,  in  order  to  avoid  clanning  or  tribalizing.  One,  who  was 
assigned  to  the  Fifteenth  Infantry,  writes  from  China  his  experience  in  the  battle 
about  Tientsin;  others  write  from  Nagasaki,  Manila,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  The 
views  and  descriptions  presented  show  a  loyalty  to  flag  and  country  which  inspires 
like  ardor  in  schoolmates.  Newspapers  are  eagerly  scanned  and  not  only  move- 
ments in  which  our  boys  may  take  part,  but  the  general  policy  and  action  of  the 
country  are  matters  of  universal  interest  among  them. 

Last  spring  seven  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  One  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Yank- 
ton;  another  on  the  Vermont;  unfortunately,  four  were  placed  on  one  ship,  the 
Dolphin,  and  of  course  there  was  at  once  an  Indian  reservation,  which  fed  to 
three  of  them  deserting  in  a  body.  Had  they  been  sent  to  different  ships,  the 
results  would  have  been  satisfactory.  The  one  remaining  was  after  two  months 
promoted  from  landsman  to  yeoman,  and  in  connection  with  his  duties  has 
splendid  opportunity  to  continue  his  studies. 

The  heal  th  of  the  school  throughout  the  year  has  been  exceptionally  good.  This 
is  promoted  by  seasonable  outdoor  exercise  and  physical  culture  exercises  in  the 
large  gymnasium  in  the  winter.  A  skating  pond  adjoining  the  school  grounds 
afforda  pleasure  to  all.  Basket  bsU  and  other  indoor  sports  are  indulged  in  by 
both  boys  and  girls,  while  field  sports  on  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  nnd 
other  holidays  give  healthy  contest  und  amusement  In  various  interschool  con- 
tests in  Philadelphia  our  boys  have  won  watches  and  medals  for  their  speed  and 
agility.    Baseball  in  season  is  popular,  and  teams  among  the  boys  are  numerous. 

The  football  team  last  vear  won  much  renown  in  a  series  of  games  with  the 
large  universities  and  colleges,  including  Tale,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  noted  institutions.  A  game  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  San  Franscisco  in  December,  gave  the  team  a  trip  across  the  continent, 
going  out  by  one  route  and  returning  by  another,  an  education  in  itself  to  the 
observant  traveler.  Beside  the  yaluaBle  experience  from  this  travel  and  contact, 
the  reputation  of  the  team  for  fair  play  has  commanded  general  respect. 

A  great  need  ever  since  the  foonaing  of  the  school  has  been  tho  possession  of 
more  land  close  to  the  schooL  Owners  steadily  refused  to  sell  at  anything  like  a 
fair  price,  and  ownership  of  the  additional  land  needed  has  not  been  practicable 
until  now.    A  dame  in  my  appropriation  this  year  gave  the  money  and  a  deal 
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was  effected,  adding  a  desirable  farm  of  176  acres  to  our  present  possessions. 
This  new  tract  comers  onr  school  farm  on  the  northeast,  and  is  about  as  desirable 
for  our  purposes  as  any  land  contiguona  to  the  present  property. 

Carlisle  being  a  college  town,  lectures  and  entertainments  are  frequent,  and  our 
pupils  have  unusual  advantages  in  this  respect.  Last  year  a  series  of  helpful 
entertainments  were  given  in  our  assembly  nail,  employees  and  students  contrib- 
uting to  cover  the  expense. 

An  xmdenominational  Sunday  school  is  maintained  throughout  the  year  at  the 
school  for  the  girls  and  smaller  boys.  The  Catholic  priest  and  Protestant  minis- 
ters meet  their  own  children  for  an  hour  each  week  at  the  school.  A  Sunday 
afternoon  service  for  all  has  been  conducted  by  the  different  ministers  in  rotation. 
King*s  Daughters'  Circles  among  the  girls,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among  the  boys  are 
added  sources  of  much  religious  profit. 

Conclufion. — It  is  a  reason  for  gpratitude  that  during  onr  long  career  we  have 
never  had  a  fire  nor  a  material  loss  caused  through  carelessness,  and  that  we  have 
been  unusually  free  from  virulent  epidemics  and  passed  through  those  that  did 
visit  us  with  a  minimum  of  mortality. 

Though  our  family  of  employees  is  large,  sickness  and  death  have  been  phenome- 
nally rare  visitants  throughout  our  whole  history.  The  fifth  death  in  twenty-one 
years  among  my  employee  force  occurred  this  year.  Miss  Bessie  Barclay,  a  tal- 
ented and  faithful  teacher,  died  February  24. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous  care  over  the  school  by  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  departments  of  the  Government,  and  for  the  loyal  and 
eflicient  services  of  my  employees. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Major  Tenth  Cavalry y  Superintendent, 

The  CoMiossiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHAMBERLAIN,  S.  DAK. 

Indian  Training  School, 
Chamberlain,  8.  Dak.y  Augtist  27 ^  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Chamberlain 
Indian  Training  School: 

Attendance.— The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  104.  The  following  table 
shows  the  average  attendance  by  quarters: 

Quarter  ending- 
September  30, 1899 83 

December  31, 1899 85 

March  31, 1900. .-.•_ 95 

June30,1900 101 

Bohoolroom  work. — The  work  in  the  primary  room,  under  the  charge  of  Minnie  E. 
Lincoln,  was  very  satisfactory.  Her  report  shows  the  following  promotions  by 
grades:  First  to  second  year,  10;  second  to  third  year,  10;  third  to  fourth  year,  7. 

The  work  in  the  room  under  charge  of  T.  H.  Faris  was  fair.  His  report  shows 
that  14  pupils  of  the  fourth  year  are  ready  for  promotion  to  the  fifth  year.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  grading  did  not  extend  beyond  the  fifth  year.  This  year  a 
sixth-year  grade  will  be  added. 

Indastrial  work.— Outside  of  gardening,  caring  for  stock,  repairing  shoes,  a  little 
carpentry,  and  general  work  around  the  institution,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
much  in  the  industrial  line,  because  we  have  not  the  necessary  shops  and  material. 
This  year  we  will  erect  a  shoe  and  harness  shop,  and  intend  to  make  a  start  in 
manufacturing  shoes  and  harness. 

The  following  table  shows  what  was  produced  during  the  year: 


Beets bushels..       50 

Butter. pounds..      297 

Cabbage heads..  1,100 

Eggs dozen..      260 


Melons number.      800 

Milk gallons..  4,170 

Onions bushels..         4 

Potatoes do 150 


Domeftio  work. — The  work  in  the  various  domestic  departments  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  matron  and  her  assistants  rendered  good  and  faithful  service. 
0.<r  cook.  laundress,  seamstress,  and  assistant  matron  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  success  this  year. 
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The  f oUowing  articleB  were  made  in  the  eewing  room  during  the 

Apfons number. 

BuniBes do... 

; do,.. 


2S2 

PantB 

psini 

IS 

4 

Sheets 

...do    .. 

90 

5 

Skirts 

5S 

2 

Tablecloths 

...do--  . 

16 

a5 

Towels 

...do  ... 

146 

128 

Union  snits  

..  .do  ... 

46 

184 

Underahirts 

...do  ... 

4 

38 

Waists 

.    do  ... 

38 

3 

Instroment  oovera 

..do... 

20 

26 

Cloaks do... 

Cnrtains do  .. 

Drawers pairs. 

Diestes nnmber . 

Garters pain. 

Jackets nnmber. 

Nightdresses do... 

TsfBL — As  stated  in  pievions  reports,  our  available  farm  land  is  not  sufficient. 
More  land  is  needed  for  farming  purposes  and  also  gra-dng.  Of  the  160  acres  in 
the  present  farm  only  30  acres  can  be  cnltiTated. 

•toek. — We  have  at  present  1  bnll,  2  calves,  10  cows,  60  chickens,  1  heifer,  4  hogs, 
4  horses,  and  16  yonng  hogs.  We  raised  and  sold  during  the  year  32  hoga  and  2 
calves^ 

Hasllh  of  pofSkL — The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  we  have  had  no  illness  to  spealE  of  and  no  epidemics.  Our  physiciaa, 
B.  H.  Goodrich,  is  faithful  in  attending  to  his  duties,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  he  will  be  retained  for  this  year. 

Mane. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  that  the  children  are  contented  and  happy,  and 
now  consider  this  their  home.  It  was  not  thus  at  first.  A  brass  band  was  <»gan- 
ized  February  5  last,  and  the  boys  have  made  rapid  progress  under  the  leadership 
of  Augustus  Breuninger.  The  money  expended  for  band  instruments  was  well 
spent,  as  I  have  never  before  seen  a  more  contented  lot  of  boys  than  our  band 
boys.  A  mandolin  and  guitar  club  was  organized  for  the  girls,  and  they  did  quite 
welL 

BT«Biag  iiwrisB — We  have  an  evening  session  every  night  of  the  week  during 
school  tmn.  The  exercises  are  varied  and  of  a  nature  to  entertain  and  instruct 
thepupHs. 

The  pupUs  attend  their  respective  churches  in  Qiamberlain,  and  a  nonsectarian 
Sunday  school  is  conducted  at  the  school. 

The  social  relations  of  the  emplo  ees  and  pupils  have  been  pleasant  during  the 
past  year. 

OflLdal  Tisiti.— We  were  favored  with  two  official  visite  during  the  year.  Super- 
visor Bauer  visited  the  school  last  spring.  Inspector  McLaughlin  visited  the 
school  in  April,  and  did  us  much  good  by  his  valuable  advice  and  encouragement. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  officials  of  ttie  Indian  Office  for  the  courte- 
ous treatment  extended  to  this  school  daring  the  past  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  Flinn,  Superintendent 

The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


BEPOBT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  FLANDBEAU.  S.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  School, 
Flandreau,  S,  Dak.,  September  10, 1900, 

Str:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Flandreau 
Indian  Industrial  SchooL  for  the  year  1900. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  your  office  I  assumed  charge  of  this  insti- 
tution March  10.  1900.  relieving  Sapervisor  Charles  D.  Bakestraw,  who  had  been 
in  charge  since  December  23, 1899. 

As  is  well  known  to  your  office,  the  condition  of  the  school  was  deplorable — 
the  years  supply  of  fuel  exhausted,  employees  without  pay  for  nearly  six 
months,  the  school  practically  bare  cf  the  necessities  that  go  toward  making  a 
success,  and,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Interior  Department,  no  funds 
in  sight  for  continuing  the  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  vear.  A  large  force  of 
employees  were  on  the  pay  roll,  with  the  school  about  half  filled  with  pupils,  so 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  year  was  seriously  endangered. 

By  order  of  your  office  dated  March  JT,  eight  of  the  force  of  employees  were 
transferred  or  iurloui<hed.  thereby  causing  a  reduction  of  several  hundred  dollars 
per  month  in  the  operating  expense  of  the  school.  Ample  fund**  for  collection  of 
pupils  were  at  once  placed  to  my  credit,  and  the  task  of  mcreasing  the  attendance 
of  the  school  was  immediately  begun.    Upon  visiting  the  different  reservations  I 
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fonnd  that  the  tinfortnnate  conditions  that  heretofore  existed  at  this  place  were 
well  known  and  that  it  was  going  to  require  some  energetic  work  to  bnild  up  the 
attendance.  However,  after  a  few  weeks  of  active  campai^  the  attendance  was 
increased  from  184  to  286  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Taking  mto  consideration  that 
this  was  accomplished  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  pupils  were  about  to 
take  a  vacation,  I  felt  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  campaign,  for  I 
not  only  secured  a  good  number  of  pupils,  but  had  also  made  the  acquaintance  of 
agency  officials  and  Indians,  so  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  enrolling  850  pupils 
early  in  the  next  school  year. 

The  school  plant  here,  so  far  as  the  buildings  go,  is  in  good  condition,  but  the 
heating  plant  is  not  satisfactory  by  any  means,  and  the  water  system  and  supply 
is  inefficient  and  poor.  Water  is  pumped  from  the  Big  Sioux  River,  is  poorly 
filtered,  and  at  times  not  filtered  at  all,  so  that  it  is  not  a  good,  wholesome  supply . 
The  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  a  peimanent  supply,  made  by  the  last  Congress, 
is  not  sufficient  to  install  such  a  plant  as  the  institution  needs,  and  an  increased 
appropriation  will  be  asked  for.  The  heating  plant  needs  an  overhauling,  boilers 
reset,  pipes  covered,  and  a  new  local- plant  boiler  at  the  hospital.  The  heating 
apparatus— the  fan  system— in  new  school  building  has  never  given  entire  satis- 
faction, and  unless  it  can  be  more  satisfactorily  operated  this  winter  will  doubt- 
less have  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  work  in  the  different  departments  has  progressed  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  with  the  limited  force  of  employees  and  lack  of  many  necessities.  The 
class  rooms  suffered  much  inconvenience,  as  teachers  were  obliged  to  do  doubly 
wor  i,  and  pupils  could  not  receive  the  attention  due  them. 

The  industrial  work  at  this  place  has  in  the  past  been  neglected.  Here  is  a 
school  with  175  or  more  boys,  and  until  this  year  it  has  had  nouiing  in  the  way  of 
industrial  training  except  farming,  and  this  has  not  received  the  attention  due  it. 
The  products  of  the  garden  will  be  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  authority  to  pur- 
chase seed  was  not  received  until  long  after  planting  time.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
provision  can  be  made  in  the  next  appropriation  bill  for  an  industrial  building,  so 
that  some  of  the  boys  may  receive  instruction  in  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  har- 
ness, and  other  trades. 

With  additional  strength  in  the  industrial  department  there  is  no  reason  why 
Flandreau  school  should  not  become  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  service,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  this  feature  will  receive  due  consideration  in  the  future.  As  to 
needed  improvements  in  order  to  carry  out  this  plan,  I  would  say  that  these  have 
been  discussed  in  a  former  communication  and  items  for  the  completion  of  the 
same  included  in  the  annual  estimate,  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  your  office  and  be  granted  by  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

Of  the  employees  I  can  say  that  I  have  found  all  to  be  loyal  and  generally  efficient. 
The  changes  that  have  been  made  will,  I  believe,  resultin  strengthening  the  force, 
and  I  trust  that  the  work  of  the  coming  year  may  be  harmonious  and  efficient  in 
all  departments. 

Thanking  your  office  for  the  favors  of  the  past  and  hearty  support  in  the  work 
at  this  place, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  F.  Peirce,  Superintendent, 

The  CoKMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIERRE,  S.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Pierre^  S.  Dak.,  July  20,  1900. 

Sir:  The  history  of  the  Pierre  Industrial  School  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  offers 
nothing  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  school  duties,  and  in  this,  my  tenth 
annual  report,  it  would  seem  a  fitting  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  various 
advantages,  as  well  as  the  serious  disadvantages,  which  the  location  of  the  insti- 
tution oners. 

The  sanitary  record  of  the  school  would  indicate  meet  excellent  hygienic  sur- 
roundings. No  epidemic  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria 
has  ever  obtainea  a  foothold  here,  though  this  part  of  the  State  is  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  such  diseases.  During  the  past  year  no  deaths  have  occurred  at  the 
school  or  among  those  pupils  who  have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  in  the  ten 
and  one-half  years  the  school  has  been  in  existence  only  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
have  developed  among  pupils  or  employees. 

In  the  matter  of  fires,  also,  the  school  has  been  most  fortunate,  only  one  fire 
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having  been  started  here,  and  that  was  extinguished  in  a  few  minntes,  with  a  dam- 
age to  the  building  amounting  to  about  $5. 
Very  respectfully, 

Crosby  G.  Davis,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ONEIDA,  WIS. 

Oneida  Indian  School, 

Oneida  J  Wis.,  August  29,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  report  of  the  Oneida  Indian  school  and 
agency. 

I  took  charge  of  the  school  March  5,  and  the  reservation,  formerly  A  part  of  the 
Green  Bay  Agency,  was  put  under  my  jurisdiction  July  1.  All  business  pertain- 
ing to  the  Oneida  Reservation  will  be  transacted  at  the  Oneida  Indian  School,  10 
miles  west  from  Green  Bay,  near  the  small  station  Oneida,  on  the  Green  Bay  and 
Western  Railway.  All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Oneida,  but  telegrams  may  be 
sent  to  Green  Bay  to  be  lorwarded  by  mail. 

The  Oneida  Reservation  contains  65,440  acres,  all  allotted,  a  large  part  still  in 
forest  from  which  the  best  timber  has  been  removed.  A  considerable  income  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  stave  timber,  railroad  ties,  and  cord  wood.  Four  thousand 
acres  are  rei)orted  under  cultivation,  on  which  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wheat  are 
the  principal  cropH.  The  soil  is  fair  and  under  proper  cultivation  gives  good 
returns.  The  present  need  is  for  more  diversified  farming,  more  cattle,  and  better 
tillage.  A  large  part  of  the  reservation  is  still  uncultivated  and  can  be  made  to 
support  a  large  population. 

Smoe  these  people  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  good  lands  in  a  country  where 
crops  are  sure  and  prices  good,  it  seems  deBirable  that  their  education  should 
extend  along  agricultural  lines,  giving  especial  attention  to  quality  of  soil  and  its 
influence  on  the  kind  and  quality  of  crops,  and  the  effect  of  moisture,  light,  and 
air  on  the  germination  and  growth  of  seeds. 

The  population  by  the  last  census  is  as  follows: 

Males    - 1,071 

Females 958 

Males  over  18 633 

Females  over  14 _ 596 

Children  of  school  age 518 

This  census  varies  slightly,  from  that  of  last  year,  but  is  believed  to  be  nearly 
correct. 

There  are  three  churches  on  the  reservation,  with  a  membership  of  over  700. 
These  churches  are  well  attended  and  are  doing  good  work.  The  Episcopal 
Church  supports  a  hospital  and  day  school.  The  beneficial  influence  of  the 
church  societies  in  maintaining  order,  promoting  good  works,  and  encouraging 
helpful  Christian  lives  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

'three  day  schools  were  maintained  a  part  of  the  year.  No.  3  was  closed  in 
February  on  account  of  small  attendance.  No.  2  was  dosed  in  June  for  the  same 
reason.  No.  1  had  an  average  attendance  for  the  year  of  19,  and  has  been 
authorized  for  the  ensuing  vear. 

Attendance  at  the  boarding  school  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  averaging  133 
for  the  year.  An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  June  made  it  necessary  to  close  the 
school  for  a  few  days  and  materially  reduced  the  average  attendance. 

Buildiuffs  are  good  au'l  in  good  condition.  A  new  biick  school  building  of  four 
rooms  andassem  bly  hall  has  j  ust  been  completed.  The  ^irls*  building  was  en  larged 
last  winter  so  that  dOO  pupils  can  now  be  accommodated,  and  I  hope  to  bring  into 
the  boarding  school  every  child  from  6  to  13  years  old  who  is  physically  able  to 
attend  and  who  is  not  enrolled  in  the  day  schools. 

The  school  farm  of  80  acres,  including  the  school  grounds,  is  large  enough  for 
our  purpose  except  in  the  way  of  pasture.  A  small  tract  near  the  school  is  desir- 
able for  this  purpose. 

No  trades  are  taught,  and  industrial  work  for  boys  is  confined  to  care  of  grounds, 
minor  repairs,  care  of  stock,  and  gardening.  I  consider  the  last  two  items  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  this  school,  since  all  the  Oneida  own  land  here.  The  soil  is 
g^ood  and  markets  near,  and  it  is  very  probable,  indeed  desirable,  that  most  of  the 
young  men  will  follow  farming,  especially  the  branches  named.  I  think  it  is 
desirable,  also,  that  thev  should  follow  the  same  line  of  work  at  the  higher  schools, 
believing  that  they  will  be  better  and  more  independent  citizens  upon  their  own 
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lands  and  in  their  own  homes  than  in  any  other  trades  or  professions  that  they 
may  seek  to  enter. 

The  fl^rls  receive  the  nsnal  training  in  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  and  honsework, 
rind  1  Qonbt  if  there  is  any  more  lasting  benefit  that  can  be  conferred  upon  them 
than  giving  them  instruction  in  the  old-fashioned  but  ever  necessary  home  duties. 
A  clean  honse  and  well-cooked  meals  are  very  attractive  to  men,  and  who  can  say 
bnt  what  the  inflnence  of  a  pretty  home  and  dainty  table  may  go  far  toward  over- 
coming the  temptation  to  drink  and  evil  associations  that  have  so  long  hindered 
progress  here  as  elsewhere?  There  are.  fortunately,  such  homes  on  this  reservation , 
and  I  hope  to  see  many  mora 

After  a  longer  acquaintance  with  people  and  conditions  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  more  extended  report. 
Very  respectfnlly, 

JosBPH  C.  Hart,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  WITTENBERG,  WIS. 

Wittenberg,  Wis.,  July  12, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  my  eighth  annnal  report  of  the  Witten* 
benr,  Wis. ,  Indian  school. 

With  the  past  school  year,  closing  on  the  80th  of  Jane  last,  the  five-year  lease  of 
this  institution  by  the  Government  expired,  and  negotiations  are  now  pending  for 
the  purchase  of  this  school  property  by  the  Government  for  the  sum  of  $11,000. 

The  burning  of  one  of  the  principal  bu  Idings  here  one  and  a  half  years  ago 
proved  to  handicap  school  facilities  to  a  more  marked  degree  than  expected.  RcK)ms 
for  employees  have  been  lacking;  likewise  proper  accommodations  in  the  way  of 
reading  rooms,  music  rooms,  etc.,  for  pupils. 

Immediately  following  the  purchase  of  this  plant  by  the  Government  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  necessary  accommodations  will  be  provided  and  the  capacity  of 
the  school  increased,  as  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  admission  have  been 
refused  admittance  during  the  year  for  want  of  room. 

While  paying  Wisconsin  Winnebago  annuities  last  fall  I  secured  the  names  of 
1^5  able-bodied  Winnebago  Indian  children  of  school  age  not  attending  school.  I 
had  authority  from  your  nonor  to  withhold  payments  from  parents  who  refused 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  for  want  of  room  I  was  unable  to  enforce  the 
regulation.  The  more  obstinate  Indians  were  willing  to  send  their  children  after 
getting  matters  explained  to  them,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  nothing  or  ver}*  little 
was  accomplished  in  increasing  the  Winnebago  Indian  children's  attendance.  Some 
40  Winnebago  children  have  attended  this  school  during  the  year.  It  is  a  humili- 
ating state  of  things  to  have  these  300  healthy  children  growing  up  in  ignorance 
in  the  midst  of  ciiolization.  The  attendance  for  the  year  has  averaged  100,  the 
fullest  capacity  of  the  school. 

ImpTovementi. — Owing  to  the  lease  of  this  institution  for  a  space  of  five  years 
past,  nothing  of  consequence  lias  been  done,  either  by  the  society  owning  the 
plant  or  by  the  Government  operating  same,  in  substantial  improvements.  We 
need  a  boys'  building  in  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed,  a  school  building,  and  a 
heating  and  lighting  plant  in  order  to  have  a  modern  school  plant.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  steps  will  be  undertaken  immediately  to  have  at  least  some  of  these 
improvements  added  to  the  plant. 

litsnury.— The  literary  work  at  school  has  proceeded  very  satisfactorily  under 
the  direction  of  the  two  able  teachers,  who  have  occupied  their  positions  for  th» 
past  five  years  or  more. 

We  have  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before  in  having  pupils  of  different  tribes 
at  school,  thereby  facilitating  or  forcing  upon  the  children  the  use  of  English  in 
their  games,  etc.  English  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  pupils,  without 
necessitating  any  compulsory  measures  to  obtain  that  end. 

Industrial.— Industrial  work  has  also  proceeded  quite  well  on  farm  and  in  shop. 
The  greater  part  of  the  80-acre  farm  has  been  deaiH^d  of  stumps,  and  the  prospects 
for  use  of  machinery  in  gathering  crops  are  now  good.  The  boys  have  been  regu- 
larly  detailed  to  care  for  the  school  stock,  and  very  much  beneficial  instruction 
has  been  derived  for  boys  from  this  detail.  We  have  been  instrumental  in  having 
a  creamery  erected  near  the  school,  and  we  expect  to  give  our  boys  practical  les- 
sons in  dairying. 

The  girls  have,  as  before,  received  daily  instruction  in  cooking,  baking,  and 
laundering,  sewing,  etc.  Very  many  of  them  have  become  proficient  in  one  or 
more  of  these  branches. 
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HeAith.— Uninterrapted  health  has  been  enjoyed  daring  the  year.  We  have  had 
bat  seven  cases  in  hospital  and  no  contagions  sickness  of  any  kind  whatever.  It 
might  be  well,  however,  in  this  connection  to  mention  the  necessity  of  having  a 
hospital  bnilding  in  connection  with  this  institation,  as  we  can  not  expect  alwajrs 
to  be  spared  from  contagions  diseases.  It  woold,  farthermore,  be  a  satisfaction 
to  have  a  separate  bailding  (hospit^)  for  confining  snspicioas  cases  that  may 
occar  occasionally. 

Soeial  and  ethieal. — Emi)loyees  liave  all  taken  part  in  making  the  school  attractive 
for  the  papils  in  a  social  way.  All  kinds  of  simple  games,  birthday  parties, 
etc. ,  have  been  celebrated  by  the  papils  at  the  school,  sapervised  by  some  of  the 
employees. 

Papils  have  been  allowed  to  attend  the  village  chnrches  in  company  with  em- 
ployees on  Snndays,  and  likewise  ethical  exercises  have  been  condncted  at  the 
school  regnlarly,  where  all  papils  and  employees  have  participated.  A  Snnday 
school  has  also  been  condncted  daring  the  entire  year. 

Employees  have  been  generally  faithfal,  working  together  in  harmony  for  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  Withont  this  anity  of  parpose  among  emp  oyeee  present 
favorable  conditions  of  advancement  among  papils  at  school  conld  not  have  been 
attained. 

In  conclnsion  I  wish  to  add  that  on  the  whole  good  work  has  been  accomplished 
daring  the  year,  bat  with  additional  room  accommodations,  which  I  hope  will 
soon  be  added,  the  inflaence  for  the  betterment  of  the  Indians  may  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  this  section. 

We  have  daring  the  year  been  favored  by  visits  from  Inspector  Dnncan,  Special 
Agent  Jenkins,  and  Sapervisor  Rakestraw,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  valoable 
advice. 

Conclnding,  I  beg  to  tender  yonr  honor  my  sincerest  thanks  for  prompt  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  school  daring  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfnlly, 

AxBL  Jacobson,  SuperintendenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE  AT 

HAMPTON,  VA. 

Hampton,  Va.,  July  /,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  for  oar  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  closing  Jane  30,  1900: 

Daring  the  past  year  we  have  had  136  Indian  papils— 58  girls  and  78  boys. 
Oneida,  Wis.,  has  sent  the  largest  nnmber — 43.  There  have  been  17  Sionx.  16 
Seneca,  15  Cherokee,  12  Arickara,  and  from  the  other  tribes  from  1  to  9.  They 
have  been  classified  as  follows: 


Class. 


Normal .v 

Senior 

Middle  

Junior 

Preparatory 

NlgStschool 

Special  trade  students 

Atthe^orth 


Total. 


Industrial  departments: 

Housework  and  industrial  room 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Business 

mters  and  builders 


leers  

Farmers  and  gardeners. 

flameos  makers 

Machinists 

Painters 

Printers  

Shoemakers 

Wheelwrights 

Wood  tamers 

Upholsterers 


Girls. 


7 

9 

82 


66 


Boys. 


67 


8 

S 
16 

as 
11 

2 

7 


78 


6 
8 
1 
18 
4 
8 
8 
6 
4 
2 
2 
8 
4 
2 
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There  has  been  a  steady  gain  among  them  in  reeponslTenesB  and  in  readineas  and 
ability  to  shonlder  responsibility.  They  seem  to  find  more  purpose  in  school  life 
and  have  a  keener  sense  of  its  relation  to  the  future.  The  sending  out  of  regular 
application  blanks  is  proving  helpful. 

Two  girls  graduate  this  year  from  the  normal  department,  3  others  are  in  the 
first  year  of  this  course,  and  2  are  taking  the  advanced  dressmaking  course. 
Eleven  boys  have  worked  every  day  and  attended  night  school.  An  attempt  has 
t)een  made  the  past  year  to  interest  the  Indians  in  their  native  arts,  such  as  bead 
work,  basket  weaving,  and  pottery,  and  to  train  them  in  the  pursuits  of  these  arts. 
Miss  Sibyl  Carter  wul  sena  a  teacher  soon  to  instruct  the  girls  in  lace  making. 

A  more  vital  connection  has  been  established  between  Hampton  and  the  work- 
ers in  the  West,  many  of  whom  we  have  been  glad  to  welcome  as  visitors.  Miss 
Estelle  Reel,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  has  inspected  our  work,  and 
several  of  our  own  officers  have  visited  the  Western  reservations.  The  Indian 
schools  have  sent  us  better  prepared  students,  and  have  in  many  cases  made  the 
coming  to  Hampton  a  reward  of  merit.  Nearly  half  of  the  girls  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  boys  have  come  to  us  through  the  influence  of  returned  Hampton  stu- 
dents, which  shows  that  these  students  are  making  their  influence  felt  on  the  side 
of  education.  Perhaps  no  single  year  has  shown  such  a  distinct  gain  as  the  present 
one  in  the  character  and  work  of  our  Indian  students. 

Aoademio  department — The  most  important  change  in  the  academic  department  is 
the  closer  correlation  secured  by  giving  each  class  the  same  teacher  in  three  or  more 
related  subjects.    This  is  believea  to  have  had  several  beneficial  results. 

The  seniors  have  had  monthly  debates,  for  which  careful.  prei)aration  of  briefs 
has  been  required.  The  teacher  who  has  conducted  theee  exercises  reports  great 
gain  in  concentration  of  thought  and  in  soundness  of  reasoning. 

More  and  more  stress  is  being  laid  on  doing  instead  of  talking,  and  a  practical 
application  is  sought  for  every  principle  learned  in  the  class  roouL  Elach  girl  of 
the  academic  depiutment  is  given  imrtruction  in  agriculture,  woodwork,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  dressmakins.  No  girl  is  allowed  to  graduate  from  the  school  who  is 
not  able  to  do  plain  coonng  and  make  her  own  clothes.  Every  boy  is  required 
before  graduation  to  take  a  course  in  agriculture  and  work  in  wood,  iron,  and 
tin.  A  more  intimate  relation  is  established  each  year  between  our  academic  and 
industrial  departments. 

The  trade  iehool. — There  are  now  incorporated  in  the  trade  school  departments  of 
harness  making,  tailoring,  carpentry,  wheelwrighting,  blacksmithing,  machine 
work,  bricklaytag,  plastering,  and  steam  engineering.  Of  the  above,  harness 
making,  shoemaking,  and  steam  engineering  have  been  added  since  last  vear,  as 
well  as  the  productive  depurtments  of  the  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  trades.  By 
thus  centralizing  the  work  it  is  hoped  that  greater  economy  will  be  possible  and 
that  a  closer  relation  may  be  established  between  the  technical  ana  productive 
sides  of  our  trade  work.    Forty-nine  Indian  boys  are  taking  trades. 

The  students  have  gained  much  practical  experience  dv  working  on  a  new 
house  for  the  school's  treasurer,  built  by  Mr.  Ogden,  president  of  our  board  of 
trustees.  The  high  class  of  skilled  labor  required  in  this  building  has  given  these 
students  unusual  opportunities.  The  trade  school  has  also  been  ^en  the  contract 
for  the  addition  to  Virginia  Hall,  one  of  the  ^Is*  dormitories,  when  completed, 
this  addition  will  be  a  rour-story  brick  building,  145  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide.  It 
will  contain  between  800,000  and  1,000.000  bncks,  800,000  of  which  the  students 
have  already  laid.  The  carpenters,  painters,  and  plasterers  will  also  have  opportu- 
nities for  work  on  this  building. 

In  the  harness  shop  the  students  have  nearly  finished  an  order  for  upward  of 
|2,000  worth  of  fine  delivery  harness  for  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  have  juat  shipped  nearly  $500  worth  of  harness  to  Washington. 

The  blacksmiths  have  recently  completed  1,000  raft  dogs  and  are  at  work  on  the 
second  thousand,  at  the  same  time  assisting  the  wheelwrights  in  manufacturiDg 
trucks  and  farm  carts.  Fifty  trucks  have  already  been  fumiBhed  to  a  Richmond 
house  and  50  more  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Theee  students  iiave  executed  some 
fine  wrought-iron  work,  and  more  has  recentiy  been  cordered  for  a  church  in  Raleigh. 
While  we  are  making  everv  effort  to  have  our  boys  well  taught  in  technical 
detail,  we  feel  tiiat  the  stimulus  of  this  commercial  work  is  most  benefloial. 

The  present  year  we  have  required  the  students  taking  tailoring  to  have  enough 
cash  balance  to  carry  them  through  two  or  three  montlu.  Notwithstanding  this 
requirement,  we  have  had  more  applications  than  usual  for  tins  trade.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  productive  industries  to  the  trade  school  has  made  it  possible  for  boys 
connected  with  it  to  take  their  productive  work  along  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
receiving  instruction. 

In  our  blacksmith  department  scientiflc  horseshoeing  has  been  introduced,  and 
careful  teaohing  has  been  given  in  this  important  industry. 
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Two  Indians  are  taking  a  coarse  in  steam  engineering  and  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
in  earnest. 

As  a  rale,  we  believe  in  an  all-ronnd  training  in  trades  for  the  Indian,  becaase 
in  many  cases  he  has  no  opportanity  on  the  reservation  to  work  at  a  regular 
trade.  We  are  making  stames  of  home  conditions  with  a  view  to  giving  courses 
adapted  to  home  conditions — cattle  raising  for  a  grazing  country,  agriculture  for 
farming  lands,  and  trades  where  they  can  be  followed.  There  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  the  work  of  our  Indians  in  the  trade  school,  and,  in  general,  heads 
of  departments  report  better  material  and  a  more  earnest  spirit. 

The  standard  of  admission  to  the  trade  school  has  been  raised,  and  we  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  demand  for  admission  to  this  department  the  re(|uirements  for  the 
middle  class  in  the  academic  department,  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  those  who 
wish  to  take  up  printing  or  agriculture.  One  reason  for  insisting  upon  this  is  the 
advantage  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  academic  manual  training  course.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  broader  a  student's  previous  intellectual  training  the  greater 
his  ability  to  master  the  geometrical  problems  underlying  mechanical  drawing 
and  the  complicated  details  that  belong  to  the  making  of  contracts.  All  the  trade 
students  have  this  year  been  taught,  in  the  most  practical  manner,  the  principles 
of  physics  underlying  their  trades,  these  being  considered  necessary  ror  a  full 
unoerstanding  of  the  technicalities  of  their  work. 

A^cnltnre. — Every  pupil  in  the  school  has  regular  instruction  in  agriculture, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  subject  in  which  all  our  academic  work  centers.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Hampton  school  is  to  create  in  its  students  an  enthusiasm  for 
country  life  and  to  teach  them  how  to  make  the  soil  yield  them  a  living.  To  this 
end  nature  study,  geography,  chemistry,  and  domestic  sciencfe  are  all  related  to 
agriculture.  In  the  Hampton  exhibit  for  the  Paris  Exposition  next  summer  this 
centralization  of  the  schooFs  work  in  the  arts  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  home 
making  is  quite  prominent.  The  exhibit  consists  of  photographs  showing  how 
Hampton  in  its  class  rooms  and  workshops  and  on  its  farms  leaas  its  pupils  away 
from  the  darkness  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  one- room  cabin  and  the  mortgage 
system  of  crops  into  the  light  and  promise  of  the  well-ordered  home. 

The  work  in  elemetary  a^culture  begins  in  the  junior  year  with  observation 
lessons  on  soils,  plants,  and  insects,  continues  in  the  middle  year  with  the  study  of 
fertilizers  and  the  care  of  stock,  and  ends  with  a  senior  course  in  dairying,  stoc  - 
feeding  and  breeding,  fruit  growing,  and  the  planting  of  school  grounds.  Two 
young  men  will  graduate  in  June  from  the  si)ecial  agriculture  course  of  three 
years  and  will  be  able  to  do  good  work  in  instructing  others  in  this  important 
science. 

The  dairv  has  been  in  daily  operation  for  a  year,  producing  about  75  pounds  of 
butter  weekly,  and  the  experiment  garden  has  yielded  large  quantities  of  berries 
and  vegetables.  The  model  farm  of  4  acres  has  continued  its  useful  work  of 
showing  students  how  to  make  a  small  piece  of  land  support  an  ordinary  family, 
and  the  }>uilding  and  filling  of  the  new  siio  have  afforded  excellent  practical 
lessons.  This  farm  has  been  conducted  by  one  of  the  students  in  the  agricultural 
department,  and  all  the  accounts  have  been  placed  in  his  hands. 

Domeftio  science. — The  work  of  the  girls  in  tne  domestic-science  building  has  been 
more  satisfactory  than  ever  before.  A  practical  answer  to  those  who  ask  why  we 
teach  sloyd  to  girls  is  found  in  the  dainty  bedroom  in  that  building,  all  of  the  fur- 
niture in  which,  except  the  iron  bedstead,  is  their  work.  They  have  prepared  also 
the  muslin  curtains,  the  hemstitched  bed  linen  and  towels,  the  bureau  and  stand 
covers,  the  upholstered  corner  seat  (made  of  dry-goods  boxes),  aud  even  the  rug 
on  the  floor. 

The  course  in  sewing,  is  now  well  organized,  and  every  girl  who  graduates  from 
Hampton  knows  how  to  draft,  cut,  and  make  her  own  underclothes  and  dresses. 
The  cooking  course  is  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  Abby  May  Home, 
occupied  by  the  girls  of  tne  post-graduate  class.  Here  ^00  meals  have  been  pre- 
pared this  vear  by  members  of  the  cooking  classes,  and  each  girl  has  made  bread 
twice  for  the  home,  which  requires  30  loaves  a  week.  The  older  girls  are  1-^aming 
also  how  to  do  the  marketing.  It  is  intended  to  teach  next  year  the  canning  of 
fruit 

Both  Indian  and  colored  girls  have  constant  practice.in  household  work  of  all 
kinds  in  their  dormitories  and  in  the  teachers'  rooms,  and  should  be  able,  on  leav- 
ing school,  to  keep  house  well  for  themselves  or  others.  The  condition  of  the  girls 
has  steadUy  improved.  The  raising  of  the  school  standard  has  brought  to  it  not 
only  girls  who  are  better  fitted  mentally,  but  those  who  are  better  material  in 
many  other  respects. 

Discipline. — There  have  been  no  cases  of  serious  discipline  during  the  last  >  ear 
among  silver  girls  or  boys.  The  school's  commandant  reports  better  order  than 
ever  before.    £ach  year  shows  marked  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  our 
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boys.  The  friendly  relations  between  the  two  races  have  been  strengthened,  and 
it  becomes  clearer  every  year  that  each  has  a  valuable  inflnence  on  the  other. 

All  the  boys  have  been  measured  and  examined  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  and  special  exercises  have  been  given  to  remedy 
defects.  The  object  of  the  discipline  is  oonstmctive  as  well  as  corrective.  The 
aim  is  that  the  daily  routine  at  Hampton  shall  develop  obedience,  self-control,  and 
quickly  responsive  physical  and  mental  action,  and  that  these  shall  become  so 
habitual  as  to  be  a  natural  part  of  the  student's  life. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  Although  smallpox  has 
prevailed  at  students'  homes,  the  schoors  physician  has  exercised  such  great  care 
that  there  has  been  no  case  in  the  school  itself.  The  water  in  the  wells  has  been 
tested  by  experts  and  has  been  found  satisfactory.  Both  races  have  greater  power 
of  resistance  to  disease  than  formerly.  This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
reports  of  cases  of  illness  during  the  past  eighteen  vears,  and  is  doubtless  due  to 
better  home  conditions.  The  health  of  the  advanced  classes  of  the  school  is  better 
than  that  of  the  lower  classes.  No  Indian  student  has  oeen  sent  home  on  account 
of  health,  and  not  one  has  suffered  from  any  acute  form  of  pulmonary  disease. 
The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  excellent  Out  of  672  boarding  stu- 
dents there  has  been  no  death. 

SeligiouB  work. — The  religious  work  of  the  school  has  made  steady  progress, 
and  the  students'  organizations  for  Christian  work  have  grown  stronger.  Both 
the  school  chaplain  and  the  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Hampton,  who  assists 
in  the  Indian  work,  comment  on  the  greater  earnestness  of  the  students.  Very 
practical  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  circles  of  King's  Daughters.  At  their 
weekly  meetings  problems  of  home  fife  have  been  discussed  and  pleasant  social 
relations  establisned  between  teachers  and  students.  Their  Sunday  evening 
gatherings  have  been  well  attended  and  helpful,  as  have  also  those  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Association. 

Ratnmed  stndenti. — There  have  been  many  cheering  items  of  news  from  returned 
students.  A  significant  incident  of  the  exercises  of  Indian  Citizenship  Day  was 
the  response  made  by  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  jk  request  that  all  would 
stand  who  before  entering  Hampton  had  been  taught  by  former  students,  or 
who  had  come  directly  through  their  Influence.  More  than  half  of  the  girls 
and  a  large  number  of  boys  rose  to  their  feet.  Gratifying  testimony  was  thus 
borne  to  the  fact  that  our  returned  students  are  putting  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  education,  and  that  they  retain  their  love  and  loyalty  to  Hampton. 

During  the  past  twenty- two  years  774  Indians  have  returned  to  their  homes  from 
Hampton.  Seventy  of  these  have  been  graduates;  572  of  them  are  living,  and 
those  who  have  been  at  home  over  a  year  are  graded  as  follows: 

Excellent 130 

Good 280 

Fair. 99 

Poor 28 

Bad 8 

545 

They  are  employed  as  follows: 

Attending  higher  schools 4 

Attending  other  schools 28 

82 

Self-supporting  off  the  reservation: 

Machinists  and  engineers 8 

Tailor 1 

Storekeeper 1 

Carpenter 1 

Bookkeeper . 1 

Servants,  clerks,  and  farm  hands  (4  boys,  3  girls) 7 

Laborers 3 

22 

Teachers: 

Academic  (10  camp, 7  boarding) 17 

Industrial 26 

42 

School  employees 3 

Field  matrons 3 

Church  work: 

Catechists 18 

Missionaries 10 

23 
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Agency  employees: 

Interpreters 4 

Clerks.. - 6 

Blacksmiths 8 

Blacksmiths  and  carpenters 20 

Farmers 4 

Police 10 

Miller 1 

Shoemaker 1 

54 

United  States  employees: 

Surveyors 8 

Army 2 

Navy 8 

8 

Independent  workers  in  the  West: 

Physicians 2 

Lawyer 1 

Nurse _ 1 

Storekeepers 6 

Clerks 2 

Logging 6 

Legging  and  farming 4 

Hotelkeeper 1 

Carpenters 2 

Blacksmiths 5 

Notarypnblic 1 

Contractors 2 

Servants  and  farm  hands 4 

Mining 1 

Stock  raisers  (ov^r  100-head  farms) 26 

Farmers 115 

179 

Girls  making  good  homes 96 

Boys  and  gins  living  at  home 20 

In  consideration  of  the  temptations  of  reservation  life  and  the  lack  of  early 
opportunities  these  young  people  have  had,  we  can  but  feel  that  this  record  is  a 
very  hoi)ef ul  one. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  Frissbll,  Principal, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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NAMES  OF  INDIAN  TBIBES  AND  BANDS. 


The  spelllzig  of  the  names  of  Indian  tribes  bands, etc., contained  in  the  following  list  has  been 
agreed  apon  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  Indian  Bureau.  So  far  as  practi- 
cable the  names  are  spelled  phonetically,  but  it  has  been  found  advisable  in  several  instances 
to  retain,  unchanged,  names  of  foreign  origin  and  those  that  have  long  been  used  as  geographic 
terms.  Except  in  the  few  instances  noted  the  same  form  should  be  used  for  both  singular  and 
plural.    Where  a  cross  reference  is  given,  the  spelling  referred  to  Is  the  one  adopted. 


Absaroka,  see  Crow 

Acoma 

Aionai 


Hldatsa 
Hoh 

HooDa,  see  Hupa 

Algonquian  (stock)  HopI* 

Algonkin  (tribe)  Hualapai.  see  Walapai 

Aliea  Humptulip 

Anadarko  Hunkpapa 

Apa^ie  Hupa 

Arapaho  Huron,  see  Wyandot 

Arikara  loni,  see  Aionai. 

Assiniboin  Iowa 

Bannock  Iroquois 

Blackf oot(pl.  B]ackfeet)l8leta 

Blood  (pi.  Bloods)  Jemes 

Bois  Fort  Clilppewa  Jlcarilla 

Brul6  Joehua 

Caddo  Kaibab 

GlBihulIa.seeKawla.  Kalapuva 

Calapooya,    see    Kala-  Ealispel 

puya  Eansa 

Calispel,  see  Ealispel  KsHkaskia 

Capote  Kaw,  see  Kansa 

Oayuga  Kaweah,  see  Kawla 

Casruse  Kawia 

Cbastaoosta  Klckapoo 

Chehalis  Elowa 

Chemehuevi  IQamath 

Cherokee  Klikitat 

Chetco  Kootenai,  see  Kutenai 

Cheyenne  Kutenai 

Chickasaw  Kwapa,  see  Quapaw 

ChUkat  Kwatami 

Chinook  Lac  Conrte  Oreille 

Chippewa  LsAuna 

ChiHcahua  Lake  Indians 

Choctaw  Lakmlut 
Clackamas  (singular  L'Anse 

and  plural)  Lipan 

Clallam  Luckamute,  see    Lak- 
Clatsop  mint 

dlcJntat,  see  Klikitat  Lumml 

Cochiti  Mac  qua  noot  na,  see 
Coahuila,  see  Kawla  Mlkonotunl 

Coconino,  see  Havasu-  Mahlcan 

pal  Makah 

Cooopa  Mandan 

CcBur  d*  Aldne  Maricopa 

Oolville  Mdewakanton 

Comanche  Menominee 

Conoow  Mescalero 

Cooe  Methow 

CoquiUe  Miami 

Cowlits  Mikonotnni 

Coyotero  Mlmbrefio 

Cree  Miniconjou 

Creek,  or  Muakogee(pL  Minltaree,  see  Hldatsa 

Oeeks)  Mlshongnovi  (Hopi  vU- 
Crow  (pi.  Crows)  lage) 

Dakota  Missouri 

Delaware  (pi.  Dela-  Moache 

wares)  Modoc 

Dwamish  MogoUon 

Euchee,  see  Tuchi  Mohave 
Flathead  (pL  Flatheads)  Mohawk 

Fox  (pi.  Foxes)  Mohican,  see  Mahican 

G  11a  Apache  Moki,  see  Hopi ' 

Qoship  Molala 

Qoeiute  Montauk 

Grosventre    (pi.  Groe-  Moqul,  see  Hopi 

ventres)  Mnckleehoot 

Hano  (Hopi  village)  Munsee 

Havasupai  Muskogee  (or  Creek) 


(pi. 


Kambe 

Natchez 

Navaho 

Kespeilm 

Nestucca 

Kez  Perc6 
Percys 

Nlsqualli 

Nomelaki 

Nooksak 

Oglala 

Ojibwa,  see  Chippewa 

Okinagan 

Omaha 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Osage 

Oralbl 

Oto 

Ottawa 

Oasette 

Psgnate   (Laguna  vil- 
lage) 

Paiute 

Paloos 

Panaca 


(Hopi  vil- 


(Hopi  village) 


Sla 
Sichumovi 

SilelB 
Sioux 
Nes  Sixes,  see  Kwatami 
Sisseton 
Sklallam 
Skokomish 
Bpokan 
Squaxon 
Stockbridge 
Supai,  see  Havasupai 
Bwinomlsh 
Tabaquache 
Taos 
Tenlno 
Tesuque 
Teton 
Tillamook 
Tonawanda 
Tonkawa 
Tonto  Apache 
Tootootna,  see  Tututni 
Towakonl 


Tukuarlka  (''Sheep 
Papago  eater  **) 

Paraie  (Laguna  village)  Tnlalip 


Pawnee 

Paviotso  * 

Pend  d^OreiUe 

Pennacook 

Peoria 

Picuris 

Plegan 

Plankashaw 

Pima 

Pisquow 

Pit  River  Indians 

PoJoaque 

PoUcco,  see  Polakakai 

Polakakai 

Ponca 

Potawatomi 

Pueblo 

Pnyallup 

'      itso 

luapaw 

luinaielt 
lileute 

ueet,  see  Quaitso 
,  see  Arikara 
Sao,  see  Sauk 
Sallsh 


Sans  Arcs  (sing,  and  pL )  Winnebago 


Tuscarora 

Tututni 

Uchee,  see  Tuchi 

Uinta 

Ukie,  see  Tuki 

Umatilla 

Umpqua 

Uncompahgre 

Unkpajia,  see  Hunkpapa 

Ute 

Vieux  Desert,  Chiiipewa 

Waco 

Wahpeton 

Wailakl 

Walapai 

Wallawalla 

Walpi  (Hopi  village) 

Wasco 

Washaki 

Waaho 

Wazhazhe 

Wea 

Wenatchi 

Wichito 

Wichumni 

Wiminuche 


Sandia 
Sanpoll 
Santee 
Santlam 
Sauk 
Bemlnole 
Seneca 
Shawnee 

Shebit.see  Shivwits 
Bheepeater,  see  Tuku- 
arlka 
ShipauloviCHopi  vil- 

lage) 
Shivwits 
Shoshoni 
Shumopovi  (Hopi  Til 

lage) 


Winibigoehlsh 

Wyandot 

WvlaoUiSee  Wailakl 

Takima 

Taqui 

Taquina 

Tanktonai 

Yankton 

Yavapai 

Yava  Supai,  see  Hava- 

suiiai 
YncW 
Yukl 
Yuma 
21a,  see  Sla 
Zufii 


>  Hopi  is  the  proper  tribal  name,  Mokl  being  an  opprobrioua  nickname. 


INDIAN  LEGISLATION  PASSED  DURING  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF 

THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS." 


Chap.  111.  An  act  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  March  28, 1900. 
Ifadlroad  Company.  

Vol.  31,  p.  52. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemble.  That  the  limita*    Choctaw,  Ok- 
tions  imposed  bv  the  proviso  to  section  four  of  the  Act  approved  QujfRaUrcSid 
Angnst  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled    Vol.  28,  p.  sua! 
*  'An  Act  to  authorize  the  purchasers  of  the  proi)erty  and  franchises    Vol.  20.  p.  96. 
of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railroad  Company  to  organize  a  corpora-  ^  *  a  t'ian^^aa^ 
tion,  and  to  confer  upon  the  same  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  constructing 
franchises  vested  in  that  company,**  or  by  any  Act  amendatory  of  branches, 
said  Act  upon  the  power  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Q-ulf  Bail- 
road  Company,  the  corporation  organized  thereunder,  to  construct 
branches  autnorized  by  said  section  four  of  said  Act  of  August 
twenty-fourth,  eighteen    hundred   and   ninety-four,  are    hereby 
repealed,  except  in  so  far  as  these  limitations  require  the  filing  of  —except 
maps  of  the  said  branches  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
his  approval  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  powers  heretofore  conferred  upon  the  said  Choc-  Construction 
taw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  by  the  said  Act  of  thw>ngh  Indian 
August  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- four,  and  the  JJJf^^*  ' 

Acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  railroad  and  branches  thereby  or 
hereby  authorized  through  and  over  any  Indian  reservations,  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  the  compensation  provided  for  in  said  Acts 
as  to  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  through  and  over  any  Indian 
allotments,  subject  to  the  compensation  provided  by  the  laws  of 
Oklahoma. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Choctaw,  Okla-    Company  may 
homa  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  to  purchase  the  franchises,  rail-  ^i^J|j^'  to^- 
road  and  other  property  of,  or  to  consolidate  with,  any  other  rail-  iq^  continuous 
road  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  lines  with  it. 
of  the  United  State  whose  lines  may  now  or  hereaftw  form  a  con- 
tinuoua  line  of  railroad  with  it,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  an 
intervening  railroad,  upon  complying  with  the  regulations  and 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  such 
road  is  located,  applicable  to  such  purchase  or  consolidation. 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  such  purchase  or  con-  —may  increase 
solidation  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  ^^  stock. 
Railroad  Company  to  increase  its  stock,  either  preferred  or  common 
or  both,  and  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  bonds  and  other  obligations  of  any  company  whose  property 
is  thus  acquired,  or  of  dividends  on  its  preferred  or  guaranteed  """gr    puaran- 
stock:  Prut^idfd  also.  That  the  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  ^momiyBc- 
also  extend  to  like  guaranties  of  the  bonds,  obligations,  and  divi-  quired, 
dends  on  stocks  of  companies  whose  roads  may  now  or  hereafter  be    ^^"^^ 
leased  to  the  said  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company.  ~^'  leased. 

Sec.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  means  for  the  oonstrac-    increase  of 
tion  of  its  railroad  and  nranches,  tne  acquisition  of  additional  prop-  f  ^^^  ^  author- 
erty,  the  payment  of  its  obligations,  or  for  other  corporate  purposes,  ^^^' 
the  said  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  is  author- 
ized to  increase  from  time  to  time  its  issue  of  preferreid  and  common 
stock,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed 

>  This  does  not  include  items  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  unless  they  involve  new 
legislation. 
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necesBary.  Before  an  v  snch  increase  shall  be  made  the  same  shall 
have  been  authorized  by  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  then  ont- 
standhig  stock  of  the  company,  voting  in  person  or  by  proxy,  at  a 
meeting  dnlv  called  by  the  Doard  of  directors  of  the  oomiNiny,  which 
shidl  be  held  at  the  general  office  of  the  company,  of  which  meeting 
notice  shidl  have  been  given  by  advertisement  once  a  week  for  sixty 
days  prior  to  snch  meeting,  in  at  least  one  newspaper  published  in 
the  city  or  connty  wherein  such  principal  office  is  ntnate. 
Approved,  March  28, 1900. 


April  4, 1900.       Chap.  168.  An  act  approving  a  revision  and  adjustment  of  certain  sales  of 

'uiasin  " 


Vol.  81,  p.  60. 


Otoe  and  Missooria  liuids  in  tne  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kanwia. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

Otoe  and  Mis-  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  revision 

v^hiiLik^^^^d  ^^^  adjustment  of  the  sales  of  liuids  in  the  late  reservation  of  the 

g^Q^JI^    ^^  confederated  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  States  of 

Vol  27  n  6(6&    Nebraska  and  Kansas,  to  which  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 

Revision  of  adult  male  members  of  said  tribes  have  ffiven  their  consent,  by  an 

sale  of  land  in  instrument  in  writing  dated  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  eighteen 

SSniEnned'^  ®'» hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Sccto- 

^'^'"^^^    *        taryof  the  Interior,  is  hereby  approved  and  confirmed,  and  the 

Seoretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  carry  the  same  into 

full  force  and  effect  as  to  all  delinquent  purchasers  of  said  lands, 

their  heirs  and  legal  repreeentatives,  in  the  following  manner,  to 

^manner  of  en-  wit:  The  Seoretarv  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  to 

^ooent^  D\n^  ^^  purchasers,  their  heirs  and  legal  representatives,  respectively, 

Qlii^BerB.  ^  ^^®  amounts  of  the  deferred  payments  found  to  be  due  and  unpaid 

on  their  respective  purchases  under  the  Adjustment  hereby  con- 
firmed; and  within  one  year  thereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
purchasers,  their  heirs  and  representatives,  reapectiyely,  to  make 
rull  payment  in  cash  of  the  amounts  thus  found  to  be  due  by  them, 
severaUy,  and  in  default  of  such  payment  within  said  period  of  one 
year  the  entry  of  any  purchaser  so  in  default  shall  be  forthwith 
canceled  and  the  lands  shall  be  resold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
at  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  no  case  at  less 
Yol.21,p.a80.  ^l^A>i  two  dollars  ana  fifty  cents  per  acre,  as  provided  in  the  Act 
under  which  they  were  originally  sold.    Upon  making  such  com- 

i>lete  payment  within  the  time  so  fixed  each  purchaser,  his  heirs  or 
egal  representatives,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for  the 
lands  so  purchased. 
Approved,  April  4,  1900. 


AprO  17, 1900.      CHAP.  188.  An  act  granting  the  right  of  wav  to  the  Minnesota  and  Manitoba 
Railroad  Cknnpanv  across  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Chippewa  (Bed  Lake)  Indian 


VoL  81,  p.  134.   Beserration  In  Minnesota. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Minnesota  and  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby 
Manitoba  Rail-  granted  to  the  Minnesota  and  Manitoba  Railroad  Company,  a  cor- 
r^ht'of 'wa  V  POi^^<>^  Organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Min- 
through  Chip-  nesota,  and  its  successors  and  assigns,  the  right  of  way  of  said  rail- 
p  e  w  a    (Red  road,  with  necessary  side  tracks  and  switch  tracks,  and  for  telegraph 
R    ^^  ^'^M  ""n  ^^^  telephone  lines,  through  the  ceded  lands  of  what  was  formerly 
& fifif '' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ "^  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation,  which  railroad  commenced  at  a 
point  at  or  near  the  terminus  of  the  Manitoba  and  Southeastern 
Railway,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  province  of  Manitoba;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through 
townships  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  one  nundred  and  sixty-one,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  a  point  on  Rainy  River,  forming  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary of  tne  State  of  Minnesota,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Baudette 
—width.  River,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty 

feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  lixia  of  said  railroad.    And 
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Baid  company  shall  also  bare  the  righ^t  to  take  from  lands,  to  which    Materiala 
there  is  no  prior  valid  claim  and  which  have  not  been  appraised  for 
sale  as  pine  lands,  Ijring  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  railroad,  mate- 
rial, stone,  earth,  and  mnbi9r  necessary  for  the  constmction  of  said 
railroad;  also  gronnd  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station    Additional 
buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  tom-onts,  turntables,  S^^eto.^'  "^' 
water  stations,  and  snch  other  structures  at  such  points  as  the  said     ^ 
railroad  company  may  deem  to  their  interest  to  erect,  not  to  exceed 
three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for 
each  station,  to  i^  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  road, 
except  at  the  crossing  of  said  Rainy  River,  at  which  point  said  rail- 
road company  mav  take  not  exceeding  f  ortv  acres  in  addition  to  the 
grounds  ulowed  for  station  purposes  for  the  corresponding  section 
of  ten  miles:  Provided^  That  no  part  of  such  lands  herein  granted    ProvUo. 
shidl  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  — naereetaricted 
are  necessary  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  convenient 
operation  of  said  railroad. 

Sec.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any  Damaffea 
land,  claim,  or  improvements  held  by  individual  occupants  accord- 
ing to  any  custom  of  the  tribes,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  compensation  shall  be  made  such  occupant  or  claimant  for 
all  pnn;>ertv  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  railroad.    In  case  of  failure  to  make  satisfactory  settle-  —jurisdiction, 
ment  with  any  such  claimant,  the  United  States  district  court  at 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  i)etition  of 
either  party,  to  determine  such  just  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Bfinnesota  provided  for  aetermining  the  damage 
when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.     The  amount  of 
damages  resulting  to  tiie  tiibes  of  Indians,  in  their  tribal  capacity, 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  through  such  ceded 
liuids  of  the  former  Red  Lake  Reservation  as  are  not  occupied  in 
severalty,  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final 
approval;  but  no  right  of  any  kmd  shall  vest  in  said  railroad  com-    PlatB. 
pany  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until 
plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of 
such  railroad,  and  including  grounds  for  station  buildings,  depots, 
machine  shoiis,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  shall  nave 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  until  compen- 
sation tforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  jHud:  Provided,  That    Provi$o. 
said  railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated  with  due  M?iS^^^^JSl 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  2S?Sd        ^ 

Sko.  8.  That  said  company  shall  file  maps  showing  tlie  definite  Maps, 
location  of  the  line  of  road  and  station  srounds  in  tne  local  land 
office  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  lies,  and  upon  approval 
thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Interior  the  grant  of  right  of  way 
shown  thereon  shall  relate  back  to  the  date  of  such  filing.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  road  the  com|)any  shall  file  an  sdSSdavit  of  its 
engineer  and  a  certificate  of  its  president  as  evidence  thereof. 

Skc.  4.  That  said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon    Snryeys. 
said  ceded  lands  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of 
railroad. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  right  herein  gn^aated  shall  be  forfeited  by  said    Completion, 
company  unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  said  ceded 
lands  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  restrict  or  impair  the    Railroad 
rights  which  said  company  may  now  have  or  hereafter  acquire  to  the  rigl^ts. 
benefits  and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  entitled  '*An  Act  granting  to    VoLl8,p.48S. 
railroads  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  7.  That  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal    Amendment, 
this  Act,  or  any  part  thereof. 

Approved,  April  17, 1900. 
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Mmj  7.1900.         Chap.  a»t.  An  act  for  the  appointinmt  of  ao  addttkwl  United  States  com-  i 

mladonerintbeiioilbeni  Jiidldal  dtofcrict  of  the  Indian  Terrttorr. 

yoL3l,i».17D. 

TtMJiMw  Terri-     ^  ^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  JSmreaentativeM  of  the 

tarj.  ^__^  United  States  of  America  in  Conqrese  cuteemtdei,  That  tbo  judge  of 

oT^TSlt?''*^!  ^®  United  States  oovrt  in  the  Indian  Terrilory  presiding  in  the 

UiSud  States  Aottbem  judicial  district  thereof  is  hereby  authorised  and  empow- 

oommissionerered  to  aopolnt  an  additional  United  States  oonunissioner  within 

•J^ewoka,  an-  mid  distnct,  who  shaU  be  permanently  located  at  Wewoka.  in  the 

"""*"  Seminole  Nation,  and  to  pi  escribe  by  metes  and  bounds  the  portion 

of  the  district  for  which  such  oommissiooer  is  appointed. 

Approved,  May  7, 1900. 


]iajl7, 1900.        Chap.  479.  An  act  providing  for  free  homesteads  on  the  public  lands  for  actoal 

_  -  -^ rt-—  and  Ixma  fide  settlers,  and  reeerrins  the  imhlic  lands  for  that  pnrpoee: 

yoL3Up.l«9.  — •        ,.  M-     .—— 

PnbUc  i^ii^«       ^  ^^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Free  home-  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  settlers 
ste^i^oractnal  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  agricul- 
"sttiera.  etc      tural  pubUc  lands,  which  have  already  been  open  to  settlement, 
acquired  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  by  treatr  or  agreement  from 
the  various  Indian  tribes,  who  have  resided  or  shall  hereafter  reside 
uix>n  the  tract  entered  in  good  faith  for  the  period  required  by 
existing  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land  so  entered 
upon  the  payment  to  the  local  land  omceiB  of  the  usual  and  custom- 
ary fees,  and  no  other  or  further  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
shall  be  required  from  such  settler  to  entitle  him  to  a  patent  for  the 
^j?^^^         land  covered  by  his  entry:  Provided,  That  the  right  to  commute 
mute  con u?-  ^^7  ^^^^  entry  and  pay  for  said  lands  in  the  option  of  any  such  set- 
ned.  tier  and  in  the  time  and  at  the  prices  now  fixed  by  ejdstinff  laws 

JPfyn>«}to  to  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect:  Provided,  however.  That  all 
Indian  tribes.     gQjj^  q(  money  SO  released  which  if  not  released  would  belong  to 
any  Indian  tribe  shall  be  paid  to  such  Indian  tribe  by  the  United 
AsricQltnral  3^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  i°  ^^®  event  that  the  proceeds  of  the  annual  sales 
oou^M^tc      of  the  public  lands  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  payments 

heretofore  provided  for  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  sta- 
YoLM,  p.417.  tions  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  August  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  for  the  more  comi>lete  endowment  and  support 
of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
VoLl2,p.fi(B.  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  such  deficienpy  shall 
Certain  lands  be  paid  hy  the  United  States:  And  provided  further.  That  no  lands 
not  included,     ghall  be  herein  included  on  which  the  United  States  Glovemment 
had  made  valuable  improvements,  or  lands  that  have  been  sold  at 
public  auction  bv  said  Government. 
Repeat  Seo.  2.  That  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 

visions of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved,  May  17, 1900. 


May  34, 1900.        Chap.  546.  An  act  to  amend  section  eight  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  **An 
Act  to  anthorixe  the  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad  Company  to  constmct 


Vol.  31,  p.  182.    and  operate  a  railway  throngh  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  natlona*  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  for  other  parposesL'' 

Bi^htofwayof  ^^  *^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Port  Smith  and  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  section  eight 
^"^raB^aii-  of  the  act  to  anthorize  the  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
Choctaw  and  PA^y  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway  throngh  the  Choctaw  and 
Creek  nations.  Creek  nations,  in  the  Indian  Terri t()r>,  and  for  other  pur^ioses.  be, 
Indian  Terri-  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

V^i  ao,  p  mx  **Sbc.  8.  That  said  company  shall  caase  maps,  showing  the  rente 
amended.  '      *  of  its  located  lines  throngh  said  nations,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of 

Maps^  route  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 

to  be  filed.         princiiMj  chiefs  of  said  nations:  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no 

claim  for  a  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  ^e  right 

Proviso*,  ^'  ^^y  shown  by  said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  sud  company : 
--of  flxvt  80-ndle  Provided,  That  when  a  map  or  maps  of  the  first  eightv  miles  of  said 
wctloa.  line  from  Fort  Smith  to  a  crossing  of  the  Missooxi,  i?i^«imf  and 
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Texas  Railroad  at  or  near  South  Canadian  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  same  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  anthorize  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  said  eighty-mile  section:  Provided  further.  That  a  map —remaining 
or  maps  showing  (sections  of  at  least  twenty-five  miles  in  length)  of  sections, 
the  remaining  portion  of  said  line  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  be 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  the 
construction  of  any  such  said  remaining  section  shall  be  com- 
menced; and  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  build  in  the  line    Bridges  an- 
of  said  railroad  a  bridge  h  cross  the  Poteau  River  and  bridges  across  thorlzed. 
the  two  forks  of  the  Canadian  River  crossed  by  said  line,  but  the 
plan  of  construction  of  said  bridges  shall  be  first  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War:  Provided  further,  That  said  railway  company    Changes,  etc. 
can  change  its  located  line  after  the  approval  of  its  map  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  cases  where  the  topography  of  Ihe 
country,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president  of  the  railway  company, 
justifies  such  change;  but  such  change  of  line  shall  not  vary  more 
than  five  miles  in  either  direction  from  the  location  shown  on  the 
map  so  approved,  and  an  additional  map  showing  such  change  shall 
be  nled  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before 
the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  road  shall  be  commenced, 
and  thereupon  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  originally 
filed  with  and  approved  by  him. 
Approved,  May  24, 1900. 


Chap.  568.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent     May  31, 1900. 
expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  f alflUing  treaty  stipulations  with 


various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred     Vol.  31,  p.  221. 
and  one,  and  for  other  purj)oee8. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  Indian Deport- 
sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  ^Jon  *^^''^"' 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and 
in  full  compensation  for  all  omoes  the  salaries  for  which  are  spe- 
cially provided  for  herein,  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  one,  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipu- 
lations for  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely: 

CHOCTAWS.  [Vol.  81,  p.  225.] 

*  *    *    Tocarryout  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-nine  of  the    Credit  Choo- 
Act  of  Congress  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hund  red  and  i*'J-®''P^*,5 
ninety-eight,  under  the  title  '- orphan  lands,"  two  thousand  six^g^'i^'Jfds, 
hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  forty  cents,  the  said  sum  to  be  M^sis^pi. 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  orphan  fund  in  the  Treasury  of    Vol.  ao;  p.  618. 
the  United  States,  and  to  draw  interest  at  five  per  centum  i)er 

annum,  this  amount  being  the  value  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  and  twelve  one-hundredths  acres  of  land,  being  the 
unsold  Choctaw  orphan  lands  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which 
lands,  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  twenty-nine,  were  taken 
by  the  United  States  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  i>er  acre. 

QUAPAWS.  QuapawB. 

[VoL  81,  p.  2S9.] 

*  *    *    That  hereafter  all  chattel  mortgages  executed  in  the    Recording 
Quapaw  Agency  in  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territorv  duittel  mortr 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  town  of  Miami  by  the  clerk  of  the  saia  8*^®^ 
northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  or  his  duly  M)pointed 

deputy,  in  a  book  or  books  kept  for  the  purpose:  Providea,  That    ProvUoa. 
hereafter  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory    Clerks  of  dis 
shall  account  for  and  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  ^^  Twritory" 
ail  fees  collected  in  excess  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  year.    All  to  return  fees  In 
settlements  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regu-  excess  of  |l,000. 
lations  as  the  Attorney-General  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That 
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-unoant  to  be  the  one  thonsand  dollars  of  this  amonnt,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
res^erration'^^y  ^  necessary,  shall  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the 
achoola.  Sedretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  three 

or  more  public  schools  on  the  Quapaw  Beserration*  at  such  places 

Ck>n8olidatlon  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Quapaw  Nation:  And  provided.  That 

of    certain  the  present  industrial  school  on  said  reservation  shall  be  con- 

Bchooia.  solidated  with  the  Seneca  Industrial  School  at  Wyandotte,  in  the 

— dispoeition  of  Quapaw  Agency:  And  provided.  That  the  building  and  furniture 

bailamg,eto.     now  used  for  school  purposes  at  the  present  Industrial  Quapaw 

School,  except  such  as  may  be  required  for  the  consolidated  scnool 

at  Wyandotte,  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Quapaw  Nation  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  use  of  schools  on  the  Quapaw 

Reservation:  Ami  provided,  That  such  of  said  buildings  as  may  not 

be  required  for  a  public  school,  where  they  now  stand,  may  be 

removed  by  said  nation  to  suitable  places  on  said  reservation,  and 

five  hundred  dollars  of  the  amount  hereby  appropriated  shall  be 

turned  over  to  the  Quapaw  Nation  to  p&j  for  the  removal  and 

repairing  of  said  buildings. 

V6L  81,  p.  888.  ALSBA  AND  SILBTZ  INDIANS. 

Alaea  and  Si-     ^®  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
letz  Indians.      on  the  jpassage  of  this  Act,  to  pay  to  such  Alsea  and  other  Indians 
Payment  to.    on  the  Siletz  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  parties  to  an  agreement  made 
October  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  ratified  by 
the  Act  of  Congnress  approved  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
VoL  2B,  p.  383.  and  ninety-four  (Twentv-eighth  Statutes,  page  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three),  as  shall  be  found  to  be  competent  and  capable  of 
managing  and  taking  care  of  their  own  affaire  their  pro  rata  shares 
of  the  permanent  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  appropriated 
by  the  said  Act  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  and  now  to  their  credit  in  the  Tr^ury  of  the  United  States: 
Proviso.  Provided,  That  such  of  said  Indians  as  receive  their  pro  rata  share 

vly^ntBTesT  ^^  ^^  fund,  under  this  provision,  shall  not  hereafter  participate  in 
etc: ,  on  remain-  the  pasrment  of  interest  or  principal  on  that  portion  of  the  fund  that 

der  of  fund.       shall  remain. 

•  *  •  «  *  *  •  • 

Oommiaaion  to     For  salaries  of  four  commissionera,  appointed  under  Acts  of  Ckm- 

2*  ^C*rillaed  msB  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three,  and 

Voi^?r,  p.  645.  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  to  negotiate  with 

Vol!  2s\  p.*  089!  the  Five  Civilizea  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  twenty  thousand 

^oviso9,        dollars:  Provided,  That  the  number  of  said  commissionen  is  hereby 

commMraere.  ^^^  ^^  four.    For  expenses  of  commissionera  and  necessary  expenses 

Special  diii-  of  employees,  and  three  doUan  per  diem  for  expenses  of  a  clerk  de- 

bnrdng  a^ent,  tailed  as  special  disburaing  agent  by  Interior  Department,  while  on 

Clerk,  eto.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  commission,  shall  be  paid  therefrom;  for  clerical  help, 

including  secretary  of  the  commission  and  interpretera,  five  hundred 

thousand  doUare,  to  be  immediately  available;  for  contingent  ex- 

Amoont.         penses  of  the  commission,  four  thousand  dollan;  in  all,  five  hundred 

Use  of  appro-  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollara:  Provided  further.  That  this  ap- 

priation.  propriation  may  be  used  by  said  commission  in  the  prosecution  of 

all  work  to  be  done  by  or  under  its  direction  as  reciuired  by  statute. 
Cont^oance  of     That  said  commission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  here- 
^^nroiimentas  ^^'^re  conferred  on  it  by  law.    But  it  shall  not  receive,  consider,  or 
members  of  make  any  record  of  any  application  of  any  person  for  enrollment 
tribe.  as  a  member  of  any  tribe  in  Indian  Territory  who  has  not  been  a 

recognized  citizen  thereof,  and  duly  and  lawfully  enrolled  or  admit- 
ted as  such,  and  its  refusal  of  such  applications  shall  be  final  when 
ffojiioa  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor:  Provided,  That  any  Mis- 
BtMlDDf  c  h  oc^  Busippi  Choctaw  dulv  identified  as  such  by  the  United  States  Com- 
Uw£  enrolled,  mission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  hiftve  the  right,  at  anv  time 
to8ettieinCh<M-  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  final  rolls  of  the  Choctaws  and  Cnicka- 
oomiSy*^^*'^^  ^^^  ^7  ^^®  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  make  settiement  within  the 

Choctaw-Chickasaw  country,  and  on  proof  of  the  fact  of  bona  fide 
settlement  may  be  enroltod  by  the  said  United  States  Commission 
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and  b  J  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  aa  Chootaws  entitled  to  allot- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  all  contracts  or  aneementB  looking    Contracts  for 
to  the  sale  or  incmnbrance  in  any  way  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted  to SaSoDi"  c hoc^ 
said  Mississippi  Chootaws,  shall  be  nnll  and  void.  uw  allotments 

▼old. 

To  pay  all  expenses  incident  to  the  survey,  platting,  and  appraise" .  Barvey^  etc., 
ment  of  town  sites  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  tinerokee  chocUw  CbU:k- 
nations,  Indian  Territory,  as  reqaired  by  sections  fifteen  and  twenty-  asaw.  Creek, 
nine  of  an  Act  entitled  **An  Act  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  »» ^   Cherokee 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes, "  approved  Jnne  twenty-  "•**®***- 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  for  the  balance  of  the    Vol. so, pp.600, 
current  year  and  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun-  ^^• 
dred  and  one,  the  same  to  be  immediately  available,  sixty-seven 
thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary:  Provided,  That    ProvUo. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  under  rules  and  11^^**?'?**^ »i?*** 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  to  survey,  lay  out,  and  plat  into    ^^^    **•  ®*^' 
town  lots,  streets,  alleys,  and  parks,  the  sites  of  such  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations,  as 
may  at  that  time  have  a  population  of  two  hundred  or  more,  in  such 
manner  as  will  best  subserve  the  then  present  needs  and  the  reason- 
able prospective  growth  of  such  towns.    The  work  of  surveying,  — snrreyors. 
laying  out,  and  platting  such  town  sites  shall  be  done  by  comi)etent 
surveyors,  who  shall  prepare  five  copies  of  the  plat  of  each  town  site  —filing  plats, 
which,  when  the  survey  is  approved  oy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  be  filed  as  follows:  One  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  one  with  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation,  one  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  within  tne  territorial  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
town  is  located,  one  with  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  and  one  with  the  town  authorities,  if  there  be  such.    Where  —contract  work 
in  his  judgment  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service  require,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  secure  the  surveying,  laying  out,  and 
platting  of  town  sites  in  any  of  said  nations  by  contract. 

Hereafter  the  work  of  the  respective  town-site  commissions  pro-    work  of  com- 
vided  for  in  the  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  misBions  to  be- 
ratified  in  section  twenty-nine  of  the  Act  of  June  twenty-eighth,  S'in?^?^'^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  entitled  ''An  Act  for  the  protec-    yqi,  ao,  p.  sos. 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,*' 
shall  begin  as  to  any  town  site  immediately  upon  the  approval  of 
the  survey  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  not  before. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  in  his  discretion  appoint  a  town-    creek  and 
site  commission  consisting  of  threis  members  for  each  of  the  Creek  Cherokee  town- 
and  Cherokee  nations,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  ^A^|    commis- 
tribe  and  shall  be  appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  the  principal 
chief  of  the  tribe.    Each  commission,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  appraise  and  sell  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tribe  the  town  lots  in  the  nation  for  which  it  is  appointed,  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  any  then  existing  Act  of 
Congress  or  agreement  with  the  tribe  approved  by  Congress.    The 
agreement  of  any  two  members  of  the  commission  as  to  the  true 
value  of  any  lot  shall  constitute  a  determination  thereof,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  if  no  two  members 
are  able  to  aflree  the  matter  shall  be  determined  by  such  Secretary. 

Where  in  nis  judgment  the  public  interests  will  be  thereby  sub-    Choctaw, 
served,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  appoint  in  the  Choctaw, S ^^2 { *"? ^^ 
Chickasaw,  Creek,  or  Cherokee  Nation  a  separate  town-site  commis-  cherokeena- 
sion  for  any  town,  in  which  event  as  to  that  town  such  local  com-  tions. 
mission  may  exercise  the  same  authority  and  perform  the  same  ^  ®  P^r  ate 
duties  which  would  otherwise  devolve  upon  the  commission  for^788ion8^f?r 
that  Nation.    £very  such  local  commission  shall  be  appointed  in  towns, 
the  manner  provided  in  the  Act  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety -^ight,  entitled  '  *  An  Act  for  the  protection    Voi.  ao,  p.  fioo. 
of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory.** 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  where  in  his  judgment  the  public    Surveys  by 
interests  will  be  thereby  subserved,  may  permit  the  authorities  of  towns, 
any  town  in  any  of  said  nations,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  to  sur- 
vey, layout,  and  plat  the  site  thereof,  subject  to  his  supervision  and 
approval,  as  in  other  instances. 

As  soon  as  the  plat  of  any  town  site  is  approved,  the  proper  com-    Appraisal  and 
mission  shall,  with  all  reasonable  dispatch  and  withm  a  limited  Mie  of  lots. 
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time,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Int«ri«.  r ,  proceed  to 

make  the  appraisement  of  the  lots  and  improvements,  if  any.  thei^eon, 

and  after  tne  approval  thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall, 

nnder  the  supervision  of  such  Secretary,  proceed  to  the  disposition 

and  sale  of  the  lots  in  conformity  with  any  then  existing:  Act  of 

Congress  or  agp'eement  with  the  tribe  approved  by  Congress,  and  if 

the  proper  commission  shall  not  complete  snch  appraisement  and 

sale  within  the  time  limited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they 

shall  receive  no  pay  for  snch  additional  time  as  may  be  taken  bV 

them  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  good  caose  shown  shall 

expressly  direct  otherwise. 

Removal  of     ^^®  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  for  good  cause,  remove  any 

commiBsionerB.  member  of  any  townsite  commission,  tribal  or  local,  in  any  of  said 

etc.  nations,  and  may  fill  the  vacancy  thereby  made  or  any  vacancy 

otherwise  occurring  in  like  manner  as  the  place  was  originally  filled. 

Establishment     It  shall  not  be  required  that  the  townsite  limits  established  in  the 

and  **  town-aite  ^^^'^^^  ^^  *^®  platting  and  disposing  of  town  lots  and  the  corporate 

limits.  limits  of  the  town,  it  incorporated,  shall  be  identical  or  coextensive, 

bat  such  townsite  limits  and  corporate  limits  shall  be  so  established 
as  to  best  subserve  the  then  present  needs  and  the  reasonable  pros- 
pective growth  of  the  town,  as  the  same  shall  appear  at  the  times 
Proviso,  when  such  limits  are  respectively  established:  Provided  further, 

—regulations.     That  the  exterior  limits  of  all  townsites  shall  be  designated  and  fixed 

at  the  earliest  practicable  time  under  rulesand  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Beser  v  a  t  i  o  n     Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  C  'ommission  to  the  Fi  ve  Civilized 
't^^if  ^'S^*^®**^  Tribes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  at  any  time 
Sons  Sa     ***  before  allotment  to  set  aside  and  reserve  from  allotment  any  lands 
'  in  the  Choctaw.  Chickasaw,  Creek,  or  Cherokee  nations,  not  exceed- 

ing one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  any  one  tract,  at  such  stations 
as  are  or  shall  be  established  in  conformity  with  law  on  the  line  of 
any  railroad  which  shall  be  constructed  or  be  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  or  through  either  of  said  nations  prior  to  the  allotment  of  the 
lands  therein  and  this  irrespective  of  the  population  of  such  town- 
site  at  the  time.  Such  townsites  shall  be  surveyed,  laid  out,  and 
platted,  and  the  lands  therein  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe 
ProviM.  m  the  manner  herein  prescribed  for  other  townsites:  Provided  fn r- 

— comp'nsation  fher.  That  whenever  any  tract  of  land  shall  be  set  aside  as  herein 
toprovemente   Provided  which  is  occupied  by  a  member  of  the  tribe,  such  occupant 

shall  be  fully  compensated  for  his  improvements  thereon  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 
Existing  sur-     Nothing  herein  contained  shall  have  the  effect  of  avoiding  any 
voys,  etc,  unaf-  work  heretofore  done  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act  of  June  twenty- 
rected.  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  in  the  way  of  surveying, 

laying  out,  or  platting  of  town  sites,  appraising  or  disposing  of  tovm 
lots  in  any  of  said  nations,  but  the  same,  if  not  heretofore  carried 
to  a  state  of  completion,  may  be  completed  according  to  the  provi- 
sions hereof. 

******  * 

Vol. 81, p. 240.       ^o^  ^^^^  amount  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry 

Payment  to  out  the  terms  of  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  February 

riikPiaiS*'  h**"  twenty -third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven,  with  the  confeder- 

and  Wea  1n-^^^  tribes  of  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  and  Wea  Indians, 

dians.  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  ninetysix 

Vol.  15, p. 610.    cents,  as  itemized  and  set  forth  in  Senate  Report  Numbered  Five 

hundred  and  eighty-two.  Forty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  at 

page  three  thereof,  to  be  immediately  available,  and  to  be  in  full  of 

all  demands  of  s;iid  Indians  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  treaty,  said 

sum  to  be  paid  per  capita  to  said  Indians  bv  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  or  expended  for  their  benefit  in  such  manner  and  for  such 

FrovOto.  objects  and  purposes  as  he  may  direct:  l*rovided^  That  before  any 

—deduction.       payment  shall  be  made  to  said  Indians  under  this  Act  the  sum  of  , 

one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  sixty-nine  ' 
cents  shall  l)e  deducted  and  paid  to  T.  F.  Richardville,  or  his  legal 
representatives,  on  account  of  money  loaned  to  said  Indians, 
dian?*'*^^^    ^^      ^^^^  ^^®  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
Payment  of  ^^^  ^^  V^y  the  balance  of  awards  made  to  the  loyal  Seminole  In- 
balance    ofdiaus  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
awards.  interest  t  hereon,  as  per  articles  three  and  four  of  the  treaty  of  March 
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twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-si  je,  and  paragraph  fourteen   Vol.  u,  p.  766. 

of  the  agreement  of  Decemher  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 

ninety-seven,  such  payment  to  be  in  full  settlement  and  satisfaction 

of  all  claims  under  said  articles  and  paragraph ;  and  the  sum  of  one 

hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for 

the  purpose:  Proinded^  That  if  any  of  the  said  loyal  Seminoles  whose    Proviso. 

names  are  on  the  lists  of  awards  as  made  up  in  pursuance  of  said— payment  to 

treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  shall  have  died,  then  the  5S  S^lw*®" 

amount  due  such  deceased  persons,  respectively,  shall  be  paid  to 

their  legal  heirs,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated 

shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  said  awards. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized    Chickasaw 
and  directed  to  pay  out  and  distribute  in  the  following  manner  the  N^*"^'^- 
Bum  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  dollars  and  forty-eight  cent^,  which  amount  was  appropriated    Payment     to 
by  the  Act  of  June  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- |^J®^!*^®*  *^[ 
eight,  and  credited  to  the  **  incompetent  fund "  of  the  Chickasaw  fund.    ^^^^'^ 
Indian  Nation  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  namely:    Voi.  30,  p.  606. 
First,  there  shall  be  paid  to  such  survivors  of  the  original  beneficiaries 
of  said  fund  and  to  such  heirs  of  deceased  beneficiaries  as  shall,  within 
six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  Act,  satisfactorily  establish  their 
identity  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pre- 
scribe and  also  the  amount  of  such  fund  to  which  they  are  severally 
entitled,  their  respective  shares;  and  second,  so  much  of  said  fund 
as  is  not  paid  out  upon  claims  satisfactorily  established  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  distributed  per  capita  among  the  members  of  said  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  all  claims  of  oeneficiaries  and  their  respective  heirs  for 
participation  in  said  incompetent  fund  not  presented  within  the 
period  aforesaid  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  barred. 

For  pasrment  to  the  Flambeau  Lumber  Company  twelve  thousand    Flambeau 
and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  thirty- five  cents,  the  same  being  balance  Jj?™^*®*"  ^^^' 
due  said  company  for  improvements  made  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Payment  to. 
Reservation  for  school  and  reservation  purposes  under  a  proper 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  tim- 
ber to  be  cut  on  school  and  swamp  lands  within  said  reservation, 
which  timber  was  not  cut  on  account  of  suit  instituted  by  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  against  the  lumber  company,  after  the  improvements 
authorized  had  been  made,  stopping  tne  same. 

For  making  necessary  repairs  of  the  Big  Wind  River  bridge,  on    Renairs    Big 
the  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  bridge    sV(> 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  exi)ended  under  the  shone  Agency, 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  same  to  be  immedl-  Wyo. 
ately  available. 

For  the  purchase  and  construction  of  one  portable  sawmill  for  the  .  ^  I  ^  °rS^  ^ 
Klamath  Agencv,  Oregon,  three  thousand  dollars.  m^SJ*        '"' 

That 'the  settlers  who  purchased  with  the  condition  annexed  of  Additional 
actual  settlement  on  all  ceded  Indian  reservations  be,  and  they  are  time  for  pay- 
hereby,  g^^an  ted  an  extension  to  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and™®*******®*'!®"* 
one,  in  which  to  make  payments  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessarv.  Suppression 
to  be  immediately  available,  in  payment  of  liabilities  already  ^'"^'P**^* 
incurred  and  for  amount  necessary  to  be  expended  in  suppressing 
the  spread  of  smallpox  in  the  Indian  Territory  among  those  resi- 
dents of  said  Territory  not  members  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation 
therein,  all  accounts  to  be  first  carefullv  examined  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  just  ana  reasonable. 

To  enable  the  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  Pima  Agency,  Counflel  f  o  r 
Arizona,  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  p»p*«"  Indian*. 
San  Xavier  Reservation  in  employing  two  attorneys  to  defend  four  Relmbu  rse- 
Papago  Indians  tried  on  thechargeof  violating  United  States  Statute  ^T^o,'*''  ^'^' 
fifty-two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  loterior  to  pay  for  certain  lands    Northern 
and  improvements,  as  recommended  by  United  States  Indian  In-  ^'^^^n^n^'Mon? 
spector  James  McLaughlin  in  his  three  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  ^'^p^ymeVit  for 
tne  Interior  dated,  respectively,  November  rourteenth,  eighteen  lands,  etc. 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  February  third  and  sixteenth,  nine- 
teen hundred,  upon  investigations  maae  under  the  provisions  of 
section  ten  of  the  Indian  appropriation  Act  approved  July  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  (Thirtieth  Statutes,  pages  five    VoLao,  p.  Geo. 
hundred  and  ninety-six  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven),  one 
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hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
and  forty  four  cents. 

For  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  fencing,  means  of  loco- 
motion, and  other  purposes  necessary  to  complete  the  establishment 
of  Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minnesota,  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  im- 
mediately available. 

For  printing  and  binding  in  two  volumes  not  exceeding  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  digest  of  decisions  relating  to  Indian  Affairs, 
authorized  by  Indian  appropriation  Acts  of  June  tenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  June  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  ('onate  thirty  copies  to  Kenneth  S.  Murchuson,  the  compiler  of 
said  digest,  for  complimentary  distribution  by  him. 


Vol.  31,  p.  S43.     For  support  and  education  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Indian 
Qrand    Jnnc-pnpils  at  tlie  Indian  school  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  twenty- 
tion,  Colo.  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  for  pay  of  super- 

intendeTic  at  said  school,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  for 
•general  repairs  and  improvements,  three  thousand  dollars;  for  dor- 
mitory building,  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  not 
exceeding  ten  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  sewerage  deposits,  six 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  immediately  available;  in  all,  fifty- four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

*  *  -^  *  *  *  4t 

Vol. 31,  p.  244.        For  the  establishment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Riverside. Cal*  Interior,  of  an  Indian  School  at  or  near  Riverside,  California:  Pro- 
EstabliBhment  vuled.  That  a  suitable  site  can  be  obtained  there  for  a  reasonable 
of  school  sum.  to  be  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the 

gJ^T*^'  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purchase  of  land, 

the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  complete  school  plant  upon  the  new  site,  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 


Morris,  Minn.  For  the  support  and  education  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indian 
pupils  at  the  Indian  school  at  Morris,  Minnesota,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand and  fifty  dollars;  for  pay  of  superintendent,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars:  for  general  repairs  and  improvements,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars;  for  the  purchase,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  be  immediately  available;  in  all,  thirty- four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


Vol.  81,  p.  845. 
Salem,  Oreg. 


Sac  and   Fox 


For  support  and  education  of  five  hundred  pupils  at  the  Indian 
school,  Idalem,  Oregon,  eighty-three  thousand  nve  hundred  dollars; 
for  pay  of  superintendent  at  said  school,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred dollars;  for  erection  of  an  industrial  building,  six  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  brick  dormitory, 
twenty  thousand  dollars:  for  general  repairs  and  improvements, 
three  thousand  dollars;  for  purchase  of  twelve  and  twenty-seven 
one- hundredths  acres  of  land  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars;  in  all,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars. 
For  the  support  and  education  of  seventy-five  Indian  pupils. 
Reservation,  g^c  and  Fox  Reservation,  Jowa,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and 
Iowa.  twenty-five  dollars;  for  pay  of  superintendent,  one  thousand  dol- 

lars; for  general  repairs  and  improvements,  four  hundred  dollars; 
Proviao.  In  ^1,  fourteen  thousand  and  twenty-five  dollars:  Provided,  That 

Pu«h-e-ten- the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  pay  to  Push-e-ten-neke- 
Annuity  9^®-  ^^^^  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  Indians  located 

in  the  State  of  Iowa,  five  hundred  dollars  per  aimum  during  the 
remainder  of  his  natural  life,  beginning  with  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  article 
four  of  the  treaty  proclaimed  March  twenty-third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three. 

V6L  ai,p.  S46.  *  ♦  *  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
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Sec.  2.    *    *    •    ♦    Provided  further,  That  the  Indians  to  whom  epT^i!jS*w2^ 
lands  have  been  allotted  on  the  Yakima  Reseryation  in  the  State  of    Leases   aa- 
Washingtion  shall  be  permitted  to  lease  nnimproved  allotted  lands,  thorized. 
for  agricultural  purposes,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

*»««*«*  Vol.  31,  p.  347. 

Sec.  4.    ♦    ♦    *    ♦    P>-oni^rf.  That  with  the  consent  of  the  Crow    Sow^Resor- 
Indians  in  Montana,  to  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  the  Secretary  vatlon,  Mont, 
of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  may  use  the  annuity  money  due    Useofannnity 
or  to  become  due  said  Indians  to  complete  the  irrigation  system  di2ns?or^irriga^ 
heretofore  commenced  on  said  Crow  Indian  Reseryation.  tion. 


»**«♦*♦  Vol.  31,  p.  247. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  proviso  to  the  Act  approved  August  fifteenth,   S^i^^^  ^?^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  permitting  the  sale  of  allotted  mie  ind^m/and 
lands  by  members  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  Absentee  bhaw- 
of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma  is  hereby  extended  »««  Indians  of 
so  'AH  to  permit  the  adult  heirs  of  a  deceased  ailottee  to  sell  and  con-    Adultheirsof 
vey  the  lands  inherited  from  such  decedent;  and  if  there  be  both  deceased   allot- 
adult  and  minor  owners  of  such  inherited  lands,  then  such  minors  tee  mav  sell  in- 
may  join  in  a  sale  thereof  by  a  guardian,  duly  appointed  by  the  ^^**^  lands, 
proper  court,  upon  an  order  of  such  court  made  upon  petition  filed    voi.  28,  p.  296. 
by  such  guardian,  all  conveyances  made  under  this  provision  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  any 
Citizen  Pottawatomie  or  Absentee  Shawnee  not  residing  upon  his 
allotment,  but  being  an  actual  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory, 
may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  the  land  allotted  to  him. 

That  such  proviso  of  the  Act  approved  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  ^^F^^Y  t*' 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  as  herein  enlarged,  is  hereby  extended  to    voL  ir^jSg. 
those  members  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and 
the  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  who  were  given  allotments  under 
the  Act  approved  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy- two.  and  to  their  heirs;  and  any  purchasers  of  Indian 
blood  of  lands  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  last  named,  or 
their  heirs,  who  mav  own  other  allotted  lauds  under  any  Actof  ^"^,f*?f'* 
Congress ,  may  sell  all  the  lands  so  owned  by  them  in  excess  of  eighty      ^ 
acres,  the  restrictions  against  sales  by  allottees  under  the  Act  last 
named  to  others  than  the  United  States  or  persons  of  Indian  blood 
being  hereby  removed;  and  all  such  conveyances  shall  hereafter  be 
snb]ect  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

That  the  provisions  hereof  as  to  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  by  heirs  to^Mrso^alloS 
of  deceased  allottees  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  te<?8  of  Peoria 
and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  are  hereby  extended  and  made  appli-  and  Miami  in- 
cable  to  the  heirs  of  allottees  of  the  Peoria  and  Miami  Indians,  who  ^  Y^fgo     72 
were  authorized  by  the  Act  approved  June  seventh,  eighteen  hun-  '^' 

dred  and  ninety-seven,  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  lands,  and  all  sales 
and  conveyances  of  lands  of  deceased  allottees  by  their  heirs,  which 
have  been  duly  made  and  executed  by  such  heirs  and  duly  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed. 

Approved,  May  31,  1900. 


Chap.  010.  An  act  to  ratify  an  asreemont  between  the  Cominif»ion  to  the  Five     Jnne  2, 1900. 
Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Seminoln  tribe  of  Indians. 


Vol.  31,  p.  250. 

Whereas  an  agreement  was  made  by  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Tarns  Bixby,    Seminole    In- 
Archibald  S.  McKennon,  and  Thomas  B.  Needles,  the  commission  of  <liaM- 
the  United  States  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  John  F.  Brown  wit^,lal  to^roUs 
and  K.  N.  Kinkehee,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Seminoleof  citizens,  etc. 
tribe  of  Indians,  on  the  seventh  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred    Preamble, 
and  ninety-nine,  as  follows: 

**This  agreement  by  and  between  the  Government  of  the  United    Commission- 
States  of  the  first  part,  entered  into  in  its  behalf  by  the  Commission  ^^^ 
to  the  Five  Civilised  Tribes,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Tams  Bizby,  Archi- 
bald S.  McKennon,  and  Thomas  B.  Needles,  duly  appointed  and 
authorized  thereunto,  and  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Indian 
Territory,  of  the  second  part,  en'.ered  into  in  behalf  of  said  tribe  by 
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John  F.  Brown  and  K.  N.  Einkehee,  commissioners  doly  appointed 
and  anthorized  therennto,  wltnesseth: 
en^S>d"^^  ^^     "  First.  That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in 
Vol.  dO,' p.  5(12.   making  the  rolls  of  Seminole  citizens,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  shall  place  on  said  rolls  the  names  of  all  children  bom  to 
Seminole  citizens  up  to  and  including  the  thirty- first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  the  names  of  all  Semi- 
Bolls  to  be  nole  citizens  then  living;  and  the  rolls  so  made,  when  approved  by 
"*"*^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  provided  by  said  Act  of  Congress, 

shall  constitute  the  final  rolls  of  Seminole  citizens,  upon  which  the 
allotment  of  lands  and  distribution  of  money  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  Seminole  Indians  shall  be  made,  and  to  no  other 
persons. 
Laws  of  de-     ««second.  If  any  member  of  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians  shaU 
die  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  the  lands,  money,  and  other  property  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  if  living,  shall  descend  to  his  heirs  who  are  Seminole 
citizens,  according  to  the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  be  allotted  and  distributed  to  them  accord- 
— tonarentsetc  ^S^y'  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  such  property  would 
^^     "     '  descend  to  the  parents  under  said  laws  the  same  shall  first  go  to  the 
mother  instead  of  the  father,  and  then  to  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  their  heirs,  instead  of  the  father. 

'*  Third.  This  agreement  to  be  ratified  by  the  general  council  of 
the  Seminole  Nation  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

*'ln  witness  whereof  the  said  commissioners  hereunto  affix  their 
names,  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  this  seventh  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
8i«°*<^^»'®«-  *  *  Henry  L.  Da wbs, 

**Tams  Bixby, 
"Archibald  S.  McKbnnon, 
"Thomas  B.  Needles, 
"Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
"John  F.  Brown, 
''E.  N.  Einkehee, 

"  Seminole  Commissioners." 
Therefore, 
Batlflcation.       jjg  ^i  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  asseniblea.  That  the  same  be. 
Repeal.  ^1^  jg  hereby,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws 

inconsistent  therewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved,  June  3,  1900. 


June  6, 1000.         Chap.  786.  An  act  making  farther  provision  for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska, 

- and  for  other  parposes. 

Vol.  31,  p.  321.  ^^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I. 

Chapter  One. 


VoL  81,  p.  830.     Sec.  27.  The  Indians  or  persons  conducting  schools  or  missions  in 
Occnpants  of  the  district  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any  lands  now 
Sonlandsnot  to  ^tually  in  their  use  or  occupation,  and  the  land,  at  any  station  not 
be  disturbed,     exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  now  occupied  as  missionary 
—missionary  stations  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  section,  with  the  improve - 
stations.         ments  thereon  erected  by  or  for  such  societies,  shall  be  continued 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  several  religious  societies  to  which  the  mis- 
sionary stations  respectively  belong,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  hereby  directed  to  have  such  lands  surveyed  in  compact  form 
as  nearly  as  practicable  and  patents  issued  for  the  same  to  the  sev- 
General  land  eral  societies  to  which  they  belong;  but  nothing  contained  in  this 
laws  not  to  ap-  j^^  shaM  be  construed  to  put  in  force  in  the  district  the  general 
^^'  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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Sbo.  28.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needfnl  and 
proper  provision  and  regolations  for  the  edncation  of  the  children    Education  of 
of  school  age  in  the  district  of  Alaska,  withont  reference  to  race  and  children. 
their  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  until  such  time  as  permanent 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  same. 

Approved,  June  6,  1900. 


Chap.  706.  An  act  changing  place  for  holding  court  in  the  central  diviaion  of    June  6, 1900. 
the  Indian  Territory  from  Cuueron  to  Poteau,  and  for  other  parpoaes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the         •    »    •      • 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subdivision    Indian  Terrl- 
three,  of  chapter  one  hundred  ana  forty-five,  of  the  United  States  ^^y-       ,       . 
Statutes  at  Large,  approved  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  at  pSteau    to- 
ninety-five,  entitled  *'  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  ad-  stead  of  Cam- 
ditional  judges  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  ©rg?*- 
and  for  other  purposes,"  which  said  subdivision  reads  as  follows:    ^^^  p.  OH. 
*'  The  central  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Choctaw  country,  and 
the  places  of  holding  court  in  said  district  shall  be  at  South  McAl- 
ester,  Atoka,  Antlers,  and  Cameron,"  be  amended  by  striking  out 
of  said  subdivision  the  word   *'  Cameron "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  '*  Poteau,"  so  that  said  subdivision  when  amended 
shall  read  as  follows:  ''The  central  district  shall  consist  of  all  the 
Choctaw  country,  and  the  places  of  holding  court  in  said  district 
shall  be  at  South  McAlester,  Atoka,  Antlers,  and  Poteau." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  suits,  prosecutions  and  processes,  recognizances,    Pending  salts 
bail  bonds,  and  other  proceedings  of  whatever  nature  pending  in  or  transferred, 
returnable  to  said  court  at  Cameron  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
shall  be  made  returnable  and  have  force  in  said  court  at  Poteau. 

Approved,  June  6, 1900. 


Chap.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Seneca  Telephone  Company  to  construct     June  6, 1900. 
and  maintain  lines  in  the  Indian  Territory. 


Vol  31    T)  6fi8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembied^  That  the  Seneca    Seneca   Tele- 
Telephone  Company,  organized  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pi^^^®^*"?*^ 
the  State  of  Missouri,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  con-  ]^^  in^TndSm 
struct  and  maintain  telephone  lines  from  Seneca,  in  the  State  of  Territory. 
Missouri,  to  the  Quapaw  Agency,  and  to  Wyandotte,  Grand  River, 
Fairland,  Oseuma,  Afton,  and  Vinita,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  be  approved  by  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  PrO'    Proviso, 
videdt  That  cities  and  towns  into  or  through  which  such  telephone  x^f^'^^^P*^*^'* 
lines  may  be  constructed  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner of  construction  therein,  and  the  said  company  shall  be  subject 
to  such  municipal  and  Territorial  taxation  as  may  be  provided  for 
by  law. 

Sec.  2.  That  Congress  hereby  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  regu-    Tolls. 
late  the  tolls  or  charges  of  said  telephone  lines  constructed  in  the 
Indian  Territory  by  said  company. 

Approved,  June  6,  1900. 


Chap.  700.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  iBolate<l  and  disconnected  tracts  or     Jane  6, 1000. 
parcels  of  the  Osage  trust  and  diminished  reserve  lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 


Vol.  31,  p.  660. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary    O ^^^^^  toust. 
of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  duly  proclaimed  and  offered  at^^Yeof^^^^ 
public  sale,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  offering  of  public  tracts,  etc.,  of, 
lands,  all  isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  or  parcels  of  lands  of  one  authorized, 
quarter  section  or  less  of  the  Osage  trust  and  diminished  reserve 
lands  within  the  State  of  Kansas  for  which  no  application  has  been 
filed  under  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  in  relation  thereto,  but 
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—limit  to  one  not  more  than  one  quarter  section  shall  he  old  to  anyone  pur- 

purchaser,         chaser  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act    Such  lands  shall  be  offered 

Advertise-  for  sale  by  advertisement  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  in  two  news- 

™®'**-  papers  in  the  projwr  land  district,  and  by  posting  in  the  proper  local 

land  office  for  the  same  period,  and  upon  the  day  named  in  such 
notice  shall  be  sold  for  cash  to  the  highest  bidder  at  not  less  than 
mahSot  set-  *^®  price  fixed  by  law:  Provided,  That  any  settler  upon  any  of  said 
tiers.  lands  shall  be  permitted,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  partic- 

ular tract  claimed  by  him,  to  file  his  application  and  submit  proof 
Unsold   lands  therefor  in  accordance  with  existing  laws.    If  any  of  said  landF 
vate^ntry!  ^^*  remain  unsold  after  the  offering  as  aforesaid  they  shall  be  subject 

to  private  entry,  for  cash,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  quarter  section 
by  one  purchaser. 
Sale  of  lands     Sec.  2.  That  any  such  tracts  or  parcels  of  land  that  may  become 
isolated  by  dis-  isolated  or  disconnected  by  the  disposal  of  surrounding  lands,  after 
rounding  lands.  ^^^  offering  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  Act,  shall 
R.  s.,8ec.  2i5^,  be  subject  to  disposal  under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-four 
P%J*»-  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 

Voi.38,p.«87.    asamendedby  the  Act  of  February  twenty-sixth  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  except  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  said  lands 
shall  have  been  subject  to  homestead  entry  for  three  years  prior  to 
such  sale. 
Approved,  June  6,  1900. 


June  6, 1900.        Co  ap.  80S.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  of  tim>«er  and  stone  for  domestic  and 
industrial  purposes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 


Vol.  31,  p.  660. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of  Reprenentaiives  of  the 

Indian  Terrl-  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assetMed,  That  the  Secretary 

*ory.  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 

and  stone  for  in^  ^®  procurement  of  timber  and  stone  for  such  domestic  and  Indus- 

dustriai  pur-  trial  purposes,  including  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair 

P«»es-       f    t^  of  railroads  and  other  highways,  to  be  used  only  in  the  Indian  Ter- 

payment,  etc.  j-iijQpy^  g^  jjj  |^jg  judgment  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper,  from 

land  belonging  to  either  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians,  and 

_  to  fix  the  full  value  thereof  to  be  paid  therefor,  and  collect  the  same 

lawful  cutting!  ^^^  *^®  benefit  of  said  tribes;  and  every  person  who  unlawfully  cuts, 

etc.  '  or  aids,  or  is  employed  in  unlawful  ly  cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys, 

or  procures  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  any  timber  standing  upon  the 
land  of  either  of  said  tribes,  or  sells  or  transiiorts  any  of  snch  timber 
or  stone  outside  of  the  Indian  Territory,  contrary  to  the  regulations 
prescril^ed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same. 
Approved.  June  6,  1900. 


June  6. 1900.         Chap.  8ia  An  act  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  the  Indiana  of  the  Fort  Hall 
^  Indian  Reservation  in  Idaho,  and  making  appropriations  to  carry  the  same  into 


ers 


Vol.  31,  p.  672.  ©flfect. 

Agreement  Whereas  Benjamin  F.  Barge.  James  H.  McNeely,  and  Charles  G. 
with  Shfjshone  Hoyt.  acting  for  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  fifth  day  of  February, 
l^dia^^'^F^the  ^^^^  Domini  ei{<hteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  make  and  conclude 
Port  HalUujser^  the  following  agreement  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians 
vation,  Idaho  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  Idaho;  and 
Preamble.  Whereas  Benjamin  F.  Barge.  James  H.  McNeely,  and  Charles  G. 

Commission-  Hoyt,  being  duly  appointed  and  acting  commissioners  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  for  such  purposes,  have  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  headmen  and  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  of  the  Bannock 
and  Shoshone  tri>>es  of  Indians  upon  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, in  the  State  of  Idaho,  which  said  agreement  is  as  follows: 

Vol.  39,  p.  341.  Whereas  the  aforesaid  commissioners  wore  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  June  the  tenth, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  (29  U.S. 
Stat.  L.,  p.  341 ) .  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  current 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Bureau  or  the  Interior  Depart- 
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ment,  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipnlations  with  varions  Indian  tribes 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  the  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  by  said  act  were  author- 
ized to  negotiate  with  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians,  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  for  the  cession  of  x>art  of  their  surplus  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  are  willing  to  Vol.  15, p. 67a 
dispose  of  part  of  their  surplus  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  reserved 
as  a  home  for  them  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Bridger  July  the 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  and  also  by  Executive  order: 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  by  and 
between  the  aforesaid  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  by  the  headmen  and  a  majority  of  the  male  adults 
of  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  tribes  of  Indians,  located  on  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Idaho.    Witnesseth: 

Article  I. 

That  the  said  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  do  hereby  cede.  Cession  of 
grant,  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  right,  title,  and  inter-  lands, 
est  which  they  have  to  the  following-described  land,  the  same  being 
a  part  of  the  land  obtained  through  the  treaty  of  Fort  Bridger  on 
the  third  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -eight,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine: 

All  that  portion  of  the  Miid  reservation  embraced  within  and  lying  —boundaries, 
east  and  south  of  the  following-described  lines:  Commencing  at  a 
point  in  the  south  boundary  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation, 
being  the  southwest  corner  of  township  nine  (0)  south,  range  thirty- 
four  (34)  east  of  the  Boise  meridian,  thence  running  due  north  on 
the  range  line  between  townships  83  and  34  east  to  a  point  two  (2) 
miles  north  of  the  township  line  between  townships  five  (5)  and  six 
(6)  south,  thence  due  east  to  the  range  line  between  ranges  35  and 
36  east,  thence  south  on  said  range  line  four  (4)  miles,  thence  due 
east  to  the  east  boundary  line  of  the  reservation;  from  this  point 
the  east  and  south  boundaries  of  the  said  reservation  as  it  now 
exists  to  the  point  of  beginning,  namely,  the  southwest  comer  of 
township  nine  (9)  south,  range  thirty-four  east,  bein^  the  remainder 
of  the  description  and  metes  and  bounds  of  the  said  tract  of  land 
herein  proposed  to  be  ceded. 

Article  II. 

That  in  consideration  of  the  lands  ceded,  granted,  and  relin-   Consideration, 
quished,  as  aforesaid,  the  United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  pay 
to  and  expend  for  the  Indians  of  the  said  reservation,  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($600. (XK))  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit: 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  ($75,000) ,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  shall  be  exi)ended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  erection  of  a  modern  school  plant  for  the  Indians  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation  at  a  point  near  the  present  agency,  said  point  or 
site  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  surplus 
remaining,  if  any,  of  the  above  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
($75,000)  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
educational  needs  of  said  Indians. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  shall  be  paid  in  cash  pro 
rata,  share  and  share  alike,  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  belong- 
ing to  and  actually  residing  on  said  reservation,  within  three  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  remainder  of  said  sum  total  shall  be  paid  pro  rata  in 
like  manner,  as  follows: 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  one  year  after  the  first  payment. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  two  years  after  the  first  payment. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  three  years  after  the  first  payment. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  four  years  after  the  first  payment. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  five  years  after  the  first  payment. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($o0,00p)  six  years  after  the  first  payment. 
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Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  seven  years  after  the  first  pay- 
ment. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  eight  years  after  the  first  pay- 
ment. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  nine  years  after  the  first 
payment. 

The  deferred  payments  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
I)er  centum  per  annum,  said  interest  to  be  placed  annually  to  the 
credit  of  said  Indians,  and  shall  be  expended  for  their  benefit  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  direct. 
Proviso.  Provided,  That  none  of  the  money  due  to  said  Indians  under  this 

clS?B«  not  to  a^  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  claims,  judg- 
fect  payments,  ments,  or  demands  against  said  inaians  for  damages  or  depreda- 
tions claimed  to  have  been  committed  prior  to  the  signing  of  this 
agreement. 

Article  III. 

Heads  of  fam-  Where  any  Indians  have  taken  lands  and  made  homes  on  the 
eettied  not  to  be  reservation  and  are  now  occupying  and  cultivating  the  same,  under 
moved  without  the  sixth  section  of  the  Fort  Bridger  treatv  hereinbefore  referred 
consent  to,  they  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  without  their  consent,  and 

Vol.l6,p.67o.  .^jj^y  jQj^y  receive  allotments  on  the  land  they  now  occupy;  but  in 
case  they  prefer  to  remove  they  may  select  land  elsewhere  on  that 
portion  or  said  reservation  not  hereby  ceded,  granted,  and  relin- 
quished and  not  occupied  by  any  other  Indians;  and  should  they 
aecide  not  to  move  their  improvements,  then  the  same  shall  tie 
appraised  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  sold 
for  their  benefit,  at  a  sum  not  less  than  such  appraisal,  and  the 
cash  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  paid  to  the  Indian  or  Indians 
whose  improvements  shall  be  sold. 

Article  IV. 

ia?d*  bv  in?Uan  ^  ^°°^  **  ^^^  ^'  *^®  lauds  Ceded,  granted ,  and  relinquished  under 
continuing  to  ^^^s  treaty  remain  part  of  the  public  domain,  Indians  belonging  to 
live  thereon,  the  above-mentioned  tribes,  and  living  on  the  reduced  reservation, 
shall  have  the  right,  without  any  charge  therefor,  to  cut  timber  for 
their  own  use,  but  not  for  sale,  and  to  pasture  their  live  stock  on 
said  public  lands,  and  to  hunt  thereon  and  to  fish  in  the  streams 
thereof. 

Article  V. 

Surveys.  r^jj^^j.  f^^  ^j^^  purpose  of  segregating  the  ceded  lands  from  the 

diminished  reservation,  the  new  boundary  lines  described  in  article 
one  of  this  agreement  shall  be  properly  surveyed  and  permanently 
marked  in  a  plain  and  substantial  manner  by  prominent  and  dura- 
ble monuments,  the  cost  of  said  survey  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States. 

Article  VI. 

Prior  treaties  The  existing  provisions  of  all  former  treaties  with  the  Indians  of 
force  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^*'^  Reservation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 

this  agreement,  are  hereby  continued  in  force  and  effect;  and  all 
provisions  thereof  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Article  VII. 

Certain  roads     The  existing  main  traveled  roads  leading  from  McCammon  to 
hS^^wSys^^^"''  Blackfoot  and  from  McCammon  to  American  Falls  are  declare<l 
^  '         public  highwavs,  and  the  proper  use  of  such  is  hereby  granted  to 

the  general  public. 

Article  VIIL 

Irrigation.  The  water  from  streams  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation  now 
sold  which  is  necessary  for  irrigating  on  land  actually  cultivated 
and  in  use  shall  be  reserved  for  the  Indians  now  using  the  same,  so 
long  as  said  Ladiaos  remain  where  they  now  live. 
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Article  IX. 

This  agreement  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  when  signed  by    signatures, 
the  commissioners  and  by  a  majority  of  the  male  Indians  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  ratified  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Si^ed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  by  the  com- 
missioners aforesaid  and  by  the  following  Indians  of  the  Bannock 
and  Shoshone  tribes,  residing  and  having  rights  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation. 

Benjamin  F.  Barge,  Commissioner. 

James  H.  McNeely,  Commissioner. 

Charles  G.  Hoyt,  Commissioner. 

Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency, 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  February  5, 1898. 

(1)  Jim  Ballard  (x) ;  witness,  Mary  W.  Fisher.  (2)  Pocatello  Tom 
(z);  witness,  Chas.  M.  Robinson.  (8)  Knnecke  Johnson  (x); 
witness,  Mary  W.  Fisher.     (And  247  others.) 

We  certify  that  we  interpreted  the  foregoing  agreement  with  the 
Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians  and  that  they  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  entire  matter;  that  we  truly  interpreted  for  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  Indians  at  all  the  councils  held  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  to  individual  Indians. 

J.  J.  Lewis, 

Kennekb  (his  z  mark)  Johnson, 

Interpreters. 
Witness: 

Chas.  M.  Robinson. 
J.  H.  Bean. 
Albert  W.  Fisher. 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  February  5, 1898. 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  February  5, 1898. 

I  hereby  certify  that  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (227)  Indians 
constitute  a  majority  of  male  adult  Indians  on  or  belonging  on  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  Idaho. 

F.  G.  Irwin,  Jr., 
First  Lieutenant,  Second  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  said  agree-    Ratlflcation. 
ment  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed.    Appropria- 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  first  cash  payment  **^    ^^^    ^^ 
stipulated  for  in  article  two  of  the  foregoing  agreement,  and  for  the  etc.     p*^"*®**^ 
purpose  of  a  new  school  plant,  as  provided  in  the  same  article,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars^be.  and  the 
same  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  surveying,  establishing,  and  prop-  —for  rorvoya, 
erly  marking  the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  tract  ceded  ^^* 
by  the  foregoing  agreement,  as  required  by  article  five  thereof,  and 
for  field  examination  and  necessary  ofSce  work  in  connection  there- 
with, the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  4.  That  before  any  of  the  lands  by  this  agreement  ceded  are    Heads  of  fam- 
opened  to  settlement  or  entry,  the  (Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ili^^  settled 
shall  cause  allotments  to  be  made  of  such  of  said  lands  as  are  occu-  aUotmentepAor 
pied  and  cultivated  by  any  Indians,  as  set  forth  in  article  three  of  said  to  opening    of 
agreement,  who  may  desire  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  them:  and  ceded  Unds  to 
in  cases  where  such  Indian  occupants  prefer  to  remove  to  lands  ®'*"^' ®**^" 
within  the  limits  of  the  reduced  reservation ,  he  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared  a  schedule  of  the  lands  to  be  abandoned,  with  a  description  of  move   aSiednte 
the  improvements  thereon,  and  the  name  of  the  Indian  occupant,  a  of    lands,   etc., 
duplicate  of  which  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gton-  abandoned, 
eral  Land  Office. 
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-Htppraiaai  and  Before  entry  shall  be  allowed,  as  hereinafter  jproyided,  of  any  tract 
"^nte  *™^^^®"  of  land  occupied  and  ctdtivated  as  above  and  included  in  the  sched- 
ments.  ^^^  af oresaio,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  canae  the  improve- 

ments on  said  tract  to  be  appraised  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  No 
sale  of  such  improvements  shall  be  for  lees  than  the  appraised  value. 
The  purchaser  ot  such  improvements  shall  have  thirty  dajs  after 
such  purchase  for  preference  ri^ht  of  entry,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  of  the  lands  upon  which  the  improvements  purchased  by 
ProvUo.  him  are  situated,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:  Pra^ 

— digposition  of  vided.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  improvements  shall  be 
proceeds  of  Bale.  ^^  ^^  |.jj^  Indians  owning  the  same. 

Remoral  of  Any  Indian  electing  to  abandon  the  land  occupied  by  him  as af ore- 
improvementa.  said  shall  have  reasonable  time,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  within  which  to  remove  the  improvements  situated 
upon  the  land  occupied  by  him. 
Lands  opened     Sec.  5.  That  on  the  completion  of  the  allotments  and  the  prepara- 
to  settlement    tiou  of  the  schedule  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  ana  the 
classification  of  the  lands  as  provided  for  herein,  the  residue  of  said 
ceded  lands  shall  be  opened  to  settlement  bv  the  proclamation  of 
the^  President,  and  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  under  the  homestead, 
town-site,  stone  and  timber,  and  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
only,  excepting  as  to  price  and  excepting  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections  in   each  Congressional  township,  which  shall  be 
reserved  for  common-school  purposes  and  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Proviso.  Idaho:  Provided,  That  all  purchasers  of  lands  lying  under  the  canal 

Price  of  Idaho  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  and  which  are  susceptible  of  irriica- 
canal  lands.  tlon  from  the  water  from  said  canal,  shall  pav  for  the  same  at  the 
—other  lands,     rate  of  ten  dollars  per  acre;  all  agricultural  lands  not  under  said 

canal  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre,  and  grazing  lands  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-nve 
cents  per  acre,  one-fifth  of  the  respective  sums  to  be  paid  at  time  of 
—limit  of  pur-  original  entry,  and  four-fifths  thereof  at  the  time  of  making  final 
chase.  proof;  but  no  purchaser  shall  be  permitted  in  any  manner  to  pur- 

Soldiers'  and  chase  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  land  herein- 
Bji^'  bome- before  referred  to;  but  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged  Union 
steads.  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  defined  and  described  in  sections  twenty- 

aJft  ^iJ*®*'  three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty- three  hundred  and  five  of  the 
230&,  p.  42S.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  abridged,  except 
as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid. 
Classification  The  classification  as  to  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  shall  be 
^agricultural  Q^ade  by  an  employee  of  the  Gheneral  Land  Office  under  the  direo- 
lands.* ^^^  ^^  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Indemnity  to  No  lands  in  sections  sixteen  and  thirty- six  now  occupied,  as  set 
Bute  of  Idaho  forth  in  article  three  of  the  agreement  herein  ratified,  shall  be 
school  luxds.  *  °  reserved  for  school  purposes,  but  the  State  of  Idaho  shall  be  entitled 
ProvUot.  '  to  indemnity  for  any  lands  so  occupied:  Proxndedy  That  none  of 
—price  n  nder  said  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  town>site  laws  for  less  than 
town  site  laws.  ^^  dollars  per  acre:  And  provided  further.  That  all  of  said  lauds 
—lands  near  Po-  within  five  miles  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  town  of  Pocatello  shall 
cateiio.  y^  g^j^  ^ij  piiijiiQ  auction,  payable  as  aforesaid,  under  the  direction 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  not  less  than  ten  dollars  per 
—mineral lands,  acre:  And  provided  fiirOier,  That  any  mineral  lands  within  said 

five  mile  limit  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  mineral  land  laws  of 

the  United  States,  excepting  that  the  price  of  such  mineral  lands 

shall  be  fixed  at  ten  dollars  per  acre  instead  of  the  price  fixed  by  the 

said  mineral  land  laws. 

Agreement     Sec.  6.  Whereas  David  H.  Jerome,  Alfred  M.  Wilson,  and  War- 

K  i  o^S!^a  n  d  ^®°  ^-  ^y^®'  ^^ly  appointed  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 

Apache  Indians  United  States,  did,  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 

ofOklahoma.     and  ninety- two.  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  Comanche,  Kiowa, 

and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  formerly  a  part  of  the 

Indian  Territory,  which  said  agreement  is  in  the  words  and  figures 

as  follows: 

**  Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  at  Fort  SiU,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  by  and  between  David  H.  Jerome,  Alfred  M. 
Wilson,  and  Warren  Q.  Sayre.  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  tribes  of 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
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'*  Article  I. 

r 

' ' Subject  to  the  allotment  of  land,  in  severalty  to  the  individual  Cession  of 
members  of  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  ana  Apache  tribes  of  Indians  in  ^'^^* 
the  Indian  Territory,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  subject  to 
the  setting  apart  ae  grazing  lands  for  said  Indians,  four  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  acres  of  land  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  imposed,  and  for  the  consider- 
ations hereinafter  mentioned,  the  said  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and 
Apache  Indians  hereby  cede,  convey,  transfer,  relinquish,  and  sur- 
render, forever  and  absolutely,  without  anv  reservation  whatever, 
express  or  implied,  all  their  claim,  title,  and  interest,  of  every  kind 
and  character,  in  and  to  the  lands  embraced  i  a  the  following-described 
tract  of  country  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  wit:  Commencing  at  — boandarles. 
a  point  where  the  Washita  River  crosses  the  ninety-eighth  meridian 
west  from  Greenwich;  thence  up  the  Washita  River,  in  the  middle 
of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  a  point  thirty  miles,  by  river,  west 
of  Fort  Cobb,  as  now  established;  thence  due  west  to  the  north  fork  of 
Red  River,  provided  said  line  strikes  said  river  east  of  the  one-hun- 
dredth meridian  of  west  longitude;  if  not,  then  only  to  said  meridian 
line,  and  thencedue  south,  on  said  meridian  line,  to  the  said  north  fork 
of  Red  River;  thence  down  said  north  fork,  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  thereof,  from  the  point  where  it  ma)rbe  first  intersected  by 
the  lines  above  described,  to  the  main  Red  River;  thence  down  said 
Red  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Green- 
wichl  thence  north,  on  said  meridian  line,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

**  Article  II. 

**  Out  of  the  lands  ceded,  conveyed,  transferred,  relinquished,  and  Allotments  in 
surreudred  by  Article  I  aereof ,  and  in  part  consideration  for  the  severalty, 
cession  thereof,  it  is  agreed  by  the  United  States  that  each  member  of 
said  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  ( 18 )  years  shall  have  the  right  to  select  for  himself  or  herself 
one  hundred  and  sixty  ( 160)  acres  of  land  to  be  held  and  owned  in 
se\  eralty,  to  conform  to  the  legal  surveys  in  boundary;  and  that  the 
father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother,  if  members  of  either  of  said 
tribe  of  Indians,  shall  have  the  right  to  select  a  like  amount  of  land 
for  each  of  his  or  her  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years; 
and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  some  one  by  him 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  select  a  like  amount  of  land  for  each 
orphan  child  belonging  to  either  of  said  tribes  under  the  age  of  eight- 
een (18)  years. 

*' Article  III. 

"  That  in  addition  to  the  allotment  of  lands  to  said  Indians  as  pro-  Grazing  lands, 
vided  for  in  this  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  set  aside 
for  the  use  in  common  for  said  Indian  tribes  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  acres  of^grazing  lands,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  either  in  one  or  more  tracts  as  will  best  subserve  the  interest 
of  said  Indians.  It  is  lierebv  further  expressly  agreed  that  no  person  Restrictions 
shall  havetherightto  make  his  or  her  selection  of  land  in  any  part  of  on  selection 
said  reservation  that  is  now  used  or  occupied  for  military,  agency,  ^'  '**°**' 
school,  8('hool-farm,  religious,  or  other  public  uses  or  in  sections  six- 
teen (16)  and  thirty-six  (36)  in  each  Congressional  township, except 
in  cases  where  any  Comanche,  Kiowa,  or  Apache  Indian  has  here- 
tofore made  improvements  iipon  and  now  uses  and  occnpies  a  part 
of  said  sections  sixteen  (16)  and  thirty-six  (3>)*  such  Indian  may 
make  his  or  her  selection  within  the  boundaries  so  prescribed  so  as 
to  include  his  or  her  improvements.  It  is  further  agreed  that 
wherever  in  said  reservation  any  Indian,  entitled  to  take  lands  in 
severalty  hereunder,  has  made  improvements,  and  now  uses  and 
occupies  the  land  embracing  such  improvements,  such  Indian  shall 
have  the  undisputed  right  to  make  his  or  her  selection  within  the 
area  aliove  provided  for  allotments,  so  as  to  include  his  or  her  said 
improvements. 
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Hesery  fttion  **  It  iB  further  agreed  that  said  sections  sixteen  (16)  and  thirty- six 
UcB^odbkeU^  ^^^  ^^  ®*®^  Congressional  township  in  said  reservation  shall  not 
«»»oois,  become  subject  to  homestead  entry  but  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  and  finally  sold  for  public  school  purposes.  It  is  hereby 
further  agreed  tiiat  wherever  in  said  reservation  any  religious 
society  or  other  organization  is  now  occupying  any  portion  of  said 
reservation  for  religious  or  educational  work  among  the  Indians, 
the  land  so  occupied  may  be  allotted  and  confirmed  to  such  society 
or  organization,  not,  however,  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160) 
acres  of  land  to  any  one  society  or  organization  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  be  so  occupied  and  used;  and  such  land  shall  not  be  subject  to 
homestead  entry. 

**Article  IV. 

Limit  of  time     '*A11  allotments  hereunder  shall  be  selected  within  ninety  days 

for  selecting  al-  from  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  the  Congress  of  the 

S^S;  United  States:  Provided,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  dis- 

— «ztension   of  cretlon.  may  extend  the  time  for  making  such  selection;  and  should 

time,  etc.  any  Indian  entitled  to  allotment  hereunder  fail  or  refuse  to  make 

his  or  her  selection  of  land  in  that  time,  then  the  allotting  acrent  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  making  such  allotments  shall  within  the  next 
thirty  (30)  days  after  said  time  make  allotments  to  such  Indians, 
which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  selection  were 
made  by  the  Indian. 

'*  Article  V. 

Allotments  to     **  When  said  allotments  of  land  shall  have  been  selected  and  taken 
be  held  in  trost  ^g  aforesaid,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  titles 
yearsT^*^        ^  thereto  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  allottees,  respectively,  for  the 
Vol.24,  p. 388.  peiiod  of  twenty-five  (25)  years,  in  the  time  and  manner  and  to  the 
extent  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various 
reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
Vol.  2d,  p.  794.  States  and  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  * 
approved  February  8, 1887,  and  an  act  amendatory  thereof,  approved 
February  28,  1891. 
—conveyance  of     "And  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  twenty-five  (25)  years 
ti^i®-  the  titles  thereto  shall  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple  to  the  allottees  or 

their  heirs,  free  from  all  incumbrances. 

"Article  VI. 

Consideration.  '* As  a  further  and  only  additional  consideration  for  the  cession  of 
territory  and  relinquishment  of  title,  claim,  and  interest  in  and  to  the 
lands  as  aforesaid,  the  United  States  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Comanche, 
Kiowa,  and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the 

Payment.  sum  of  two  million  ($2,000,000)  dollars,  as  follows:  Five  hundred 
thousand  ($500,000)  dollars  to  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  mem- 
bers of  said  tribes  at  such  times  anl  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  deem  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  said 
Indians,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  and  any  part  of  the  same 
remaining  unpaid  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum 
while  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  which  interest  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Indians  annually  per  capita;  and  the  remaining  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  ($1,500,000)  dollars  to  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  placed  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians,  and  while  so 
retained  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum, 
to  be  paid  to  the  said  Indians  per  capita  annually. 

Existing  an-  **  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  affect  in  any  way 
nuities.  any  annuities  due  said  Indians  under  existing  laws,  agreements,  or 

treaties. 

*' Article  VIII. 

Allotments  by  **  It  is  further  agreed  that  wherever  in  said  reservation  any  mem- 
Interiop  De-  ber  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  said  Indians  has.  in  pursuance  of  any  laws 
Ee  governed^by  ^^  under  any  rules  or  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department  taken 
this  agreement,  an  allotment,  such  allotment,  at  the  option  of  the  allottee,  shall  be 
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confirmed  and  governed  by  all  the  conditions  attached  to  allotmentB 
taken  under  this  agreement. 


(< 


Article  IX. 


"It  is  fnrther  agreed  that  any  and  all  leases  made  in  pursnanoe  Frfntlnglnmnn 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  any  part  of  said  reservation 
which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  by  Congp^ss  of 
this  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  the  same  as  if  this  agreement 
had  not  been  made. 

"Article  X. 

"  It  is  fnrther  agreed  that  the  following  named  persons,  not  mem-    Certain    per- 
bers  by  blood  of  either  of  said  tribes,  but  who  have  married  into  one  sons  married  in- 
of  the  tribes,  to  wit.  Mabel  R.  Given.  Thomas  F.  Woodward,  Wil-  tfed    S*  «5?o^ 
liam  Wyatt.  Kiowa  Dntch,  John  Nestill,  James  N.  Jones,  Christian  ment. 
Ke  oh-tah,  Edward  L.  Clark,  George  Conover,  William  Deitrick, 
Ben  Roach,  Lewis  Bentz,  Abilene.  James  Gardlonpe,  John  Sanchez, 
the  wife  of  Boone  Chandler,. whose  given  name  is  unknown,  Emmit 
Cox,  and  Horace  P.  Jones,  shall  each  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits 
of  land  and  money  conferred  by  this  agreement,  the  same  as  if  mem- 
l^ers  bv  blood  of  one  of  said  tribes,  and  that  Emsy  B.  Smith,  David 
Grantnam,  Zonee  Adams,  John  T.  Hill,  and  J.  J.  Methvin.  friends 
of  said  Indians,  who  have  rendered  to  said  Indians  valuable  serv- 
ices, shall  each  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits,  in  land  only,  con- 
ferred under  this  agreement,  the  same  as  if  members  of  said  tribes. 


(« 


Article  XL 


"This  agreement  shall  be  effective  only  when  ratified  by  the  Con-    Batificmtion. 
gress  of  the  United  States. " 

Said  agreement  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  as  herein  amended. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and    Special  aUot- 
directed  to  cause  the  allotments  of  said  lands,  provided  for  in  said  naont  agent,  etc. 
treaty  among  said  Indians,  to  be  made  by  any  Indian  inspector  or 
special  agent. 

That  all  allotments  of  said  land  shall  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  said  Indians  within  ninety  da^s 
from  the  passage  of  this  Act,  subject  to  the  exceptions  contained  m    Praviao. 
article  four  or  said  treaty:  Provided,  That  the  time  for  making    ^*?,*\i°'  '^^ 
allotments  shall  in  no  event  be  extended  beyond  six  months  from       quoting, 
thepassage  of  this  act. 

That  the  lands  acquired  by  this  agreement  shall  be  opened  to  set-  ^}^S^  opened 
tlement  by  proclamation  of  the  President  within  six  months  after     ^^™® 
allotments  are  made  and  be  disposed  of  under  the  general  provisions    provUos. 
of  the  homestead  and  town-Hite  Jaws  of  the  United  States:  Provided,    Price  per  acre. 
That  in  addition  to  the  land-office  fees  prescribed  bv  statute  for 
such  entries  the  entryman  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  for  the  land  entered  at  the  time  of  submitting  his 
final  proof:  And  provided  fnrther.  That  in  all  homestead  entries     Commntation 
where  the  entryman  has  resided  upon  and  improved  the  land  entered  ^ntriea  ***** 
in  good  faith  for  the  period  of  fourteen  months  he  may  commute    goidiers  and 
his  entry  to  cash  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  sailors  home- 
cents  per  acre:  Atid  provided  further ,  That  the  rights  of  honorably  »*g^        «w^ 
discharged  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  civil  war,  as  defined  03^*  ^-  ^  ^^^' 
and  described  in  sections  twenty- three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty-    persona   now 
three  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shal  1  no  t  be  abridged  :qaalifled  for 
And  provided  further.  That  any  person  who,  having  attempted  tobomeatead  en- 
but  for  any  cause  failed  to  secure  a  title  in  fee  to  a  homestead  under  ^^fherto  failed 
existing  laws,  or  who  made  entry  under  what  is  known  as  the  com-  to  secure  title, 
muted  provision  of  the  homestead  Jaw,  shall  be  qualified  to  make  a    s^try  on  land 
homestead  entry  upon  said  lands:  And  })rovided  further ,  That  any  adjoining  exiat> 
qualified  entryman  having  lands  adjoining  the  lands  herein  ceded,  inff  entrtoa. 
whose  original  entry  embraced  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  all,  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  so  much  of  the  lands  bv 
this  agreement  (*eded  lying  contiguous  to  his  said  entry  as  shall, 
with  uie  land  already  entered,  make  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred 
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and  sixty  acres,  said  land  to  be  taken  upon  the  same  oonditions  as 
riSft*on'*nm?  ^''^  required  of  other  entrymen:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
tral  strip."        settlers  who  located  on  that  part  of  said  lands  called  and  known  as 

the  ''neutral  strip  "  shall  have  preference  right  for  thirty  days  on 
the  lands  upon  which  they  have  located  and  improved, 
f  ^*tSr^*i2°£f     "^^^^  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  thirteen  and  thirty-three,  of 
MJiooifl,  etc.  ^y^^  lands  hereby  acquired  in  each  township  shall  not  be  subject  to 
entry,  but  shall  be  reserved,  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  for  the 
*ise  of  the  common  scliools,  and  sections  thirteen  and  thirty- three 
for  university,  agricultural  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  public 
buildings  of  the  TeiTitory  and  future  State  of  Oklahoma:  and  in 
case  either  of  said  sections,  or  parts  thereof,  is  lost  to  said  Territory 
by  reason  of  allotment  under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  the  governor 
thereof  is  hereby  authorized  to  locate  other  lands  not  occupied  in 
quantity  equal  to  the  loss, 
^ffi^'^^^f"^'     That  none  of  the  money  or  interest  thereon  which  is,  by  the  terms 
de'predation  ^^  ^^®  ^^  agreement,  to  be  paid  to  said  Indians  shall  be  applied  to 
claiins.  the  payment  of  any  judgment  that  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 

VoL  28,  p.  851.  rendered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March 
third,  eighteen  hun<Ired  and  ninety-one,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  adjudication  and  payment  of  claims  arising  from  Indian 
depredations/' 
Mineral    de-     Thet  should  any  of  said  lands  allotted  to  said  Indians,  or  opened 
^Stfon^^**  ^  ^  settlemeut  under  this  act,  contain  valuable  mineral  deposits, 
such  mineral  deposits  shall  be  open  to  location  and  entry,  under 
the  existing  inining  laws  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  and  the  mineral  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  ex- 
tended  over  said  lands. 
OainiB  to  deter-     That  as  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  claim  to  have  some 
mine  claims  of  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands  ceded  by  the  foregoing 
Chpctaws    and  treaty  as  soon  as  the  same  are  abandoned  by  said  Comanche,  Kiowa, 
CnirJfaiwiWB.       ^^^^  Apache  tribes  of  Indians,  jurisdiction  be,  and  is  hereby,  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determiue 
the  said  claim  of  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Choctaws,  and  to  render  a 
judgment  thereon,  it  Xmng  the  intention  of  this  Act  to  allow  said 
Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  rights,  legal  and  equitable, 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka<>aw  nations,  and 
the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  premises 
shall  be  fully  considered  and  determined,  and  to  try  and  determine 
all  questions  that  may  arise  on  behalf  of  either  party  in  the  hearing 
of  said  claim:  and  the  Attorney- General  is  hereby  directed  to  appear 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  either  of  the 
^^peaL  parties  to  said  action  shall  have  the  right  to  appeid  to  the  Supreme 

-SSr^r  Uk-  ^^°^^  ^^  **^®  United  States:  Prmnded,  That  such  appeal  shall  be 
inir  taken  within  sixty  days  after  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  objected 

Claim  not  to  to,  and  that  the  said  courts  shall  give  such  causes  prece<Ience:  And 

adnSttod^ete**-'"'^"*'^^-^"''''^'  '^^^  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  accepted  or  con- 
strued as  a  confession  that  the  United  States  admit  that  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  have  any  claim  to  or  interest  in  said 
lands  or  any  part  thereof. 
Procedure.         That  said  action  shall  be  presented  by  a  single  petition  making  the 
United  States  party  defendant,  and  shall  set  forth  all  the  facts  on 
which  the  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  claim  title  to  said 
land;  and  said  i)etition  maybe  verified  by  the  authorized  delegates, 
agents,  or  attorneys  of  said  Indians  upon  their  infoimation  and 
ProvitoB.         belief  as  to  the  existence  of  such  facts,  and  no  other  statement  or 
Claim  barred  verification  shall  be  necessary:  Provided.  That  if  said  Choctaw  and 
brimf  icS*^**  ^^  Chickasaw  nations  do  not  bring  their  action  within  ninety  days  from 
Drtng  action,      ^j^^  approval  of  this  Act,  or  should  they  dismiss  said  suit,  and  the 
same  shall  not  be  reinstated,  their  claim  shall  be  forever  barred: 
Disposal  of  ^nd  provided  further.  That,  in  the  event  it  shall  be  adjudged  in 
ment  for  c?ioc-  *^®  ^°*^  judgment  or  decree  rendered  in  said  action  that  said  Choc- 
taws and  Chick-  taw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  have  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  or 
to  said  lands  for  which  they  should  be  compensated  by  the  United 
States,  then  said  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  ($1,500,- 
000)  dollars  shall  be  subject  to  such  legislation  as  CongreBs  may 
deem  proper. 
Approved,  June  6, 1900. 
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PRIVATE  ACT. 

Chap.  603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Northrop  and  Chick,  and  also  of  Thomas     ^fi^y  gg  igoo 
N.  Stinson. 


Vol.  31,  p.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  Of  ^^^^    jj    *.%.         », 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  c  h?  c  k  '^^an  d 
of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to  examine  ThomauN.  stin- 
and  adjudicate  the  claims  of  Northrop  and  Chick,  and  also  of  Thomas  »  9  ^    ej^mtna^ 
N.  Stinson,  late  licensed  Indian  traders  with  the  Pottawatomie  eiL^ms  *^ofj"  au- 
Indians  in  Kansas,  for  supplies  furnished  said  Indian  band  for  their  thorized. 
subbistence,  and  to  determine  whether  anything  is  justly  due  said 
Northrup  and  Chick,  and  also  Thomas  N.  Stinson,  and  if  so,  the 
amount  thereof,  and  whether  there  is  any  fund  belonging  to  said 
Indians  which  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  claims;  and  if 
BO  determined,  then  to  report  and  certify  the  amount  found  due  to 
said  Northrup  and  Chick,  and  also  to  Thomas  N.  Stinson,  without 
interest,  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  said  Indians  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  be  so  paid  by  him;  and  the  receipt  by  said  North- 
rup and  Chick,  and  also  by  Thomas  N.  Stinson,  or  their  representa- 
tives, of  any  amount  found  due  them  shall  operate  as  a  waiver  and 
relinquishment  of  any  claim  for  interest.    It  is  further  provided  that  award*  *  ^     °  ' 
the  award  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Northrup  and  Chick 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents,  and  that  to  Thomas  N.  Stinson 
shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars 
and  six  cents. 

Approved,  May  26,  1900. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 

[No.  2.1 
By  the  Presidbnt  op  the  United  States.  Apriii3,i8». 


A  PROCLAMATION.  ol.31,p.     . 

Whereas,  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  February  20, 1895,    Southern  ute 
entitled  ** An  act  to  disapprove  the  treaty  heretofore  made  with  the  Jf  ^**}^  Reserva- 
Southern  Ute  Indians  to  be  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and    i^-'eambS*^*'' 
providing  for  settling  them  down  in  severalty  where  they  may  so    Vol.  28,  p.  677. 
elect  and  are  qualified  and  to  settle  all  those  not  electing  to  take 
lands  in  severalty,  on  the  west  forty  miles  of  present  reservation 
and  in  portions  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  said  Indians  June  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,'*  the  agreement  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  the  Southern  Ute 
Indians  of  Colorado  bearing  date  November  thirteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  was  annulled  and  the  treaty  made  with 
said  Indians  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  was 
directed  to  be  carried  out  as  therein  provided  and  as  further  pro- 
vided in  general  law  for  settling  Indians  in  severalty;  and 

Whereas,  it  was  further  provided  by  said  act  that  within  six 
months  after  the  passage  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
cause  allotment  of  land,  in  severalty,  to  be  made  to  such  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado,  as  might  elect  and  be  considered 
by  him  nualified  to  take  the  same  out  of  the  agricultural  lands 
embraced  in  their  present  reservation  in  Colorado  such  allotments 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  entitled  *' An  voi. 21, p. aoa 
act  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  confederated 
bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in 
said  State  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  carrying  out  the  same,*'  and  the  amendments  thereto, 
as  far  as  applicable,  and  the  treaties  theretofote  made  with  said 
Indians;  and 
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Whereas,  it  was  further  provided  that  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
use  of  such  of  said  Indians  as  might  not  elect  or  he  deemed  qnali- 
fied  to  take  allotments  in  severalty  as  provided,  there  should  be  set 
apart  and  reserved  all  that  portion  of  their  reservation  lying  west 
of  the  range  line  between  ranges  thirteen  and  fourteen  west  of  the 
New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian,  and  also  all  of  townships  thirty-one 
and  thirty-two  of  ranges  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  west  of  the 
New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian  and  Ijdng  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  erect  and  main- 
tain agency  buildings  thereon,  and  to  grant  rights  of  way  through 
the  same  for  railroads,  irrigation  ditches,  highways  and  other  nec- 
essary purposes;  and 
Vol.  21,  p.  204.  Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  said  act  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  his 

firoclamation  declaring  the  lands  within  the  reservation  of  said 
ndians  except  such  portions  as  might  have  been  allotted  or  reserved 
under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  of  said  act,  open  to 
occupancy  and  settlement,  said  unallotted  and  unreserved  lands  to 
be  and  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  and 
to  become  subject  to  entry,  iinder  the  desert,  homestead,  and  town- 
site  laws  and  the  laws  governing  the  disposal  of  coal,  mineral,  stone 
and  timber  lands,  but  providing  that  no  homestead  settler  should 
receive  a  title  to  any  portion  of  such  lands  at  less  than  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  such  settlers  should  be  required 
to  make  a  cash  payment  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  at  the  time  filing  is 
made  upon  any  of  said  lands;  and  providing  that  before  said  lands 
should  be  open  to  public  settlement  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  cause  the  improvements  belonging  to  the  Indians  on  the  lands 
then  occupied  by  them  to  be  appraised  and  sold  at  public  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder,  except  improvements  on  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians 
in  accordance  with  this  act;  and  providing  that  no  sale  of  such  im- 
provements should  be  made  for  less  than  the  appraised  value  and 
that  the  several  purchasers  of  said  improvements  should,  for  thirty 
days  after  the  issuance  of  the  President's  proclamation  have  the 
preference  right  of  entry  of  the  lands  upon  which  the  improvements 
purchased  by  them  should  be  situated,  but  that  the  said  purchase 
should  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  that  the  proceeds 
of  such  improvements  should  be  paid  to  the  Indians  owning  the 
same;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  further  provided  that  the  provisions  of  said  act 
should  take  effect  only  upon  the  acceptance  thereof  and  consent 
thereto  by  a  majority  of  all  the  male  adult  Indians  then  located  or 
residing  upon  the  reservation,  which  acceptance  should  be  at  once 
obtained  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
might  prescribe;  and 

Whereas,  allotments  have  been  made  as  provided  for  in  said  act, 
and  all  the  other  terms  and  considerations  as  required  therein  have 
been  complied  with,  precedent  to  opening  the  unallotted  and  unre- 
served lands  in  said  reservation  to  settlement  and  entry,  except  the 
sale  of  improvements  on  the  NE  i  N  W  i,  S  i  N  W  i  and  N W  i  SW  i 
Sec.  1,  T.  33  N.,  R.  9  W.,  belonging  to  Ignacio,  an  Indian,  but  said 
sale  will  be  immediately  ordered  and  the  rights  of  the  purchaser 
thereof  will  be  protected  for  thirty  days  from  date  of  this  proclama- 
tion, as  provided  by  the  act,  bv  instructions  to  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  local  land  office  having  jurisdiction  over  the  same, 
and  as  this  exception  is  not  considerea  a  bar  to  the  opening  of  the 
unallotted  and  unreserved  lands  to  settlement;  and 

Whereas,  I  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  last, 
intended  to  open  the  lands  to  settlement  and  entry  as  authorized  in 
said  act,  but  as  some  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  boundaries  pro- 
claimed being  sufficiently  definite  to  cover  the  lands  intended  to  be 
opened. 
Lands  opened  Now,  Therefore,  I,  William  McEinley,  President  of  the  United 
for  settlement.  States,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubt  and  making  the 
boundaries  of  said  lands  more  definite,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me 
vested  by  said  act.  do  hereby  issue  this,  my  second  proclamation, 
and  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  all  of  the  lands  em- 
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braced  in  said  reservation,  saving  and  ezoepting  the  lands  reserved 
for  and  allotted  to  said  Indians,  and  the  lands  reserved  for  other 
purposes  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  act,  will,  at  and  after 
theliour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon  (mountain  standard  time)  on  the 
4th  day  of  May  A.  D.,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  not 
before,  be  open  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  terms  of  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions,  limitations,  reservations,  and  restrictions 
contained  in  said  act,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable 
thereto. 

The  lands  to  be  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  are  described  as  Boandarl«i, 
lying  within  the  following  boundaries:  Beginning  at  the  point  estab-  ®^' 
lishM  by  S.  8.  Gannett,  Special  Indian  Agent,  in  June,  1897,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  107th  meridian  and  the  87th  parallel  of  latitude; 
thence  north  15  miles  along  the  eastern  boundarv  of  the  reservation; 
thence  westerly  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Reservation  to  its  intersection  with  the  ranj^e  line  between  ranges 
thirteen  and  fourteen  west  of  the  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian; 
thence  south  fifteen  miles  on  said  range  line  to  the  south  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Colorado;  thence  easterly  alon^  the  south  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  survey  of  the  east  boundurof  the  above  tract  through  town- 
ships 82,  83,  and  34  N.,  B.  1  W.,  and  of  that  part  of  the  north 
boundary  in  Tps.  84  N.,  Bs.  1  and  2  W.,  being  in  process  of  correc- 
tion owing  to  errors  found  in  said  survey,  notice  is  hereby  given  to 
all  parties  who  may  elect  to  make  entries  of  lands  adjoining  the 
boundary  lines  subject  to  correction,  that  their  entries  will  Be  at 
their  own  risk,  and  subject  to  such  changes  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  several  tracts  so  entered  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  the 
progress  of  the  correction  of  the  erroneous  survey,  and  that  without 
recourse  to  the  United  States  for  any  damage  that  may  arise  as  the 
result  of  the  correction  survey. 

The  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  are  for  greater  convenience  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  accompanying  schedule  entitled  *'  Scheaule 
of  lands  within  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  allotted  to  the 
Indians  and  withheld  from  settlement  and  entry  by  proclamation 
of  the  President  dated  April  13, 1809,"  and  which  schedule  is  made 
a  part  thereof. 

An  error  having  been  made  in  1873  in  the  survey  and  location  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation  hereby  opened  to  settle- 
ment and  entry  whereby  certain  lands  constituting  a  part  of  the 
reservation  were  erroneously  identified  as  being  outside  of  the 
reservation,  by  reason  of  which  several  persons  in  good  faith  settled 
upon  said  lands  under  the  belief  that  the  same  were  unappropri- 
ated public  lands  oi>en  to  settlement,  and  have  since  improved  and 
cultivated,  and  are  now  residing  xipim  the  same  with  a  view  to  the 
entry  thereof  under  the  public  land  laws,  notice  is  hereby  given 
that  in  so  far  as  said  persons  xiossess  the  qualifications  required  by 
law,  and  maintain  their  said  settlement  and  residence  up  to  the 
time  of  the  opening  herein  provided  for,  thev  will  be  considered 
and  treated  as  having  initiated  and  establishea  a  lawful  settlement 
at  t^e  very  instant  at  which  the  lands  become  open,  and  as  having 
the  superior  right  and  claim  to  enter  said  lands,  which  right  must 
be  exercised  within  three  months  from  the  time  of  said  opening. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  oausea  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  18th  day  of  April  in  the 
year  of  our  L')rd  one  uiousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
[SEAU]    nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-third. 

William  McEinlbt 
By  the  President 

JoHK  Hat 

Secretary  of  State. 

6266—00 35 
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Bchednle.  SCHEDULE   OF   LaKDB  WITHIN  THE  SOUTHERN    UtE   IkDIAN  RES- 

ervation alxtotted  to  the  indians  and  withheld  froh 
Settlement  and  Entry  bt  Proclamation  of  the  President 
Dated  April  18,  1890. 

In  Toumahip  SfS  North,  Range  3  West. 

Soathweet  quarter  of  sonthwest  quarter  of  section  4;  south  half 
of  southeast  quarter  and  southeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of 
section  5;  north  half  of  northeast  quarter,  east  half  of  northwest 
quarter,  east  half  of  southwest  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of 
southwest  quaxter  of  section  8;  north  half  of  northwest  quarter  and 
southeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  9;  southeast  quar- 
ter of  southwest  quarter  and  south  half  of  southeast  quarter  of 
.  section  10;  souttiwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  11: 
northwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  18;  north  half  of 
northeast  qusurter  and  north  half  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  14; 
northeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  of  section  15;  northwest 
quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  17;  and  northeast  quarter  of 
northeast  quarter  of  section  18. 

In  Townahip  S3  North,  Range  3  West, 

East  half  of  section  3;  northeast  quarter,  south  half  of  northwest 
quarter  and  west  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  10;  south  half 
of  southeast  quarter  and  south  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  secticm 
19;  east  half  of  northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter,  east  half  of 
southwest  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of 
section  20;  northwest  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter 
of  section  21;  west  half  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  28;  east  half, 
east  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  northwest 

guarter  of  section  29;  north  half  of  northeast  quarter  and  nortii 
alf  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  80;  and  northeast  quarter  of 
section  82. 

In  Townehip  34  Norths  Range  3  West. 

Southwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  22;  northwest 
quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  south  half  of  northwest  quarter  and 
southwest  quarter  of  section  27;  and  north  half  of  northwest  Quarter, 
southeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  of  north- 
east quarter  and  southeast  quanar  of  section  84. 

In  Toumship  3t  North,  Range  iW^t. 

Southwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  Section  10;  southwest 
quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  18;  south  half  of  souUieast 
quarter,  south  half  of  southwest  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of 
southwest  quarter  of  section  14;  west  half  of  northeast  quarter, 
south  half  of  northwest  quarter,  west  half  of  southeast  quarter  and 
southwest  quarter  of  section  15;  south  half  of  section  16;  south  half 
of  northeast  quarter,  south  half  of  northwest  quarter,  north  half  of 
southeast  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  17; 
south  half  of  northeast  quarter,  north  half  of  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  and  northeast  ouarter  of 
southwest  quarter  of  section  18;  north  half  and  north  half  of  south- 
east quarter  of  section  21;  north  half,  north  half  of  southeast  Quar- 
ter and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  22;  north  naif, 
north  half  of  southeast  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter 
of  section  28;  and  west  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  northwest 
quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  24. 

In  Townahip  33  North,  Range  4  Went. 

South  half  of  northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter,  north  half  of 
southeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  and  north- 
east quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  28;  sout^  half  of  section 
24;  and  north  half  of  northeast  quarter  (tf  section  25. 
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In  Tbumship  S4.  yorth,  Mange  4  West 

All  of  Beotion  7;  all  of  section  8;  north  naif  of  iection  9;  all  of  sec- 
tion 10;  north  hiJf,  south  west  quarter,  north  half  of  sontheast 
quarter  and  sonthwest  quarter  of  sofntheast  quarter  of  section  11; 
northwest  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of 
section  12;  west  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  northwest  Quarter 
of  southwest  quarter  of  section  18;  all  of  section  14;  east  half,  east 
half  of  nordiwest  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  15; 
south  half  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  16;  north  half  of  north- 
east quarter,  north  half  of  northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  of 
northwest  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  18;  west  half 
of  section  19;  east  half  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  90;  east  half, 
east  half  of  northwest  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  21 ; 
north  half  of  northeast  quarter,  north  half  of  northwest  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of 
southwest  quarter  of  section  ^;  north  half  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  28;  and  northeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  or  sec- 
tion 29. 

In  Toumship  3S  North,  Range  5  West, 

South  half,  south  half  of  northeast  quarter  and  south  half  of  north- 
west quarter  of  section  9;  south  half  of  northwest  quarter,  and  south- 
west quarter  of  section  10;  west  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  west 
half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  14;  all  of  section  15;  east  half, 
northwest  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section 
16;  northeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  19;  north  half 
of  southeast  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section 
20;  and  northeast  quarter,  south  half  of  northwest  quarter,  north- 
west quarter  of  southeast  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  21. 

In  Toumship  SS  North,  Range  6  West, 

West  half  of  northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  and  northwest 
quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  1;  east  half,  east  half  of 
northwest  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  2;  east  half  of 
southeast  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  soutiieast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 3;  east  half  of  southeast  quarter  and  southwest  ouarter  of 
southeast  quarter  of  section  9;  northeast  quarter,  east  half  of  north- 
west quarter,  southwest  quarter  of  nortiiwest  quarter,  northwest 
quarter  of  southeast  quarter,  and  southwest  qoioter  of  section  10; 
northwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  and  northwest  quarter  of 
section  11 ;  west  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  west  half  of  southwest 
quarter  of  section  15;  east  half,  east  half  of  nortiiwest  quarter  and 
east  hidf  of  southwest  ouarter  of  section  16;  north  half,  north  half 
of  southeast  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section 
21;  west  half  of  section  28;  east  half  of  section  29;  north  half  of 
northeast  quarter  of  section  32;  and  north  half  of  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  88. 

In  Township  34  iNorthy  Range  5  West. 

East  half,  east  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  south  half  of  south- 
west quarter  of  section  12;  east  half  of  northeast  quarter,  northwest 
quarter  of  northeast  quarter  and  west  half  of  northwest  quarter  of 
section  13;  east  half  of  northeast  quarter  of  section  14;  west  half 
of  section  25;  south  half  of  northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter 
and  east  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  26;  andeasthalf  of  sec- 
tion 85. 

In  Township  S2  North,  Range  7  West, 

West  half  of  northwest  quarter,  west  half  of  southeast  quarter, 
and  southwest  quarter  of  section  3;  all  of  section  4;  east  half  of 
northeast  quarter  and  east  half  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  5; 
east  half  of  northeast  quarter  and  east  half  of  southeast  quarter  of 
section  8;  aUof  section  9;  west  half,  west  half  of  northeast  quarter, 
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and  Boatheast  quarter  of  sectioii  10;  west  half,  west  half  of  north- 
east quarter  and  west  half  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  15;  east 
half,  east  half  of  northwest  quarter,  northwest  quarter  of  north- 
west quarter  and  east  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  16;  north- 
east quarter  of  northeast  quarter  of  section  17;  northeast  quarter 
of  section  21;  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  22. 

In  Township  33  North,  Range  7  West. 

South  half  of  northeast  quarter,  south  half  of  northwest  quarter, 
and  south  half  of  section  1;  south  half  of  nortiieast  quarter,  and 
southeast  quarter  of  section  2;  northwest  quarter  of  northeast 
quarter,  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  4;  all  of  section  5;  lill  of 
section  6;  north  half  and-  northeast  Quarter  of  southeast  quarter 
of  section  7;  all  of  section  8;  west  half  of  northeast  quarter,  west 
half  of  southeast  quarter,  and  west  half  of  section  9;  east  half  of 
section  11 ;  all  of  section  12;  all  of  section  18;  east  half  of  section  14; 
southwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  16;  southeast 
quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  west  half  of  northeast  quarter,  north- 
west quarter  and  south  half  of  section  16;  north  half,  soutiieast 
quarter,  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  and  southeast  quarter 
of  southwest  quarter  of  section  17;  east  half  of  nor&east  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  and  north  half  of  southeast 
quarter  of  section  18;  northeast  quarter,  and  east  half  of  northwest 
quarter  of  section  20;  north  half,  southeast  quarter,  east  half  of 
southwest  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of 
section  21;  west  half  of  northwest  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter 
of  section  22;  east  half  of  section  23;  all  of  section  24;  all  of  section 
86;  northeast  quarter  of  section  26;  west  half  of  section  27;  east 
half,  east  half  of  northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  of  north- 
west quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  28;  south  half  of 
north^uit  quarter,  and  southeast  quarter  of  section  29;  east  half 
of  northeast  quarter  and  east  half  of  southeast  quiurter  of  section 
82;  west  half  of  northeast  quarter,  west  half  of  southeast  quarter, 
and  west  half  of  section  88;  south  half  of  northeasc  quarter,  and 
southeast  quarter  of  section  85;  and  all  of  sectioii  86. 

In  Township  34>  North,  Bange  7  West, 

All  of  section  10;  all  of  sectioii  11;  west  half  of  nor&east  quar- 
ter, west  half  of  southeast  quarter,  and  west  half  of  section  12; 
north  half  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  18;  all  of  section  14: 
all  of  section  15;  north  hall,  southeast  quarter,  and  east  half  of 
southwest  quarter  of  section  21;  all  of  section  22;  all  of  section  28; 
north  half  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  24;  ncnrthwest  quarter 
of  section  26;  north  half,  west  half  of  southeast  quarter,  and  south- 
west quarter  of  section  26:  all  of  section  27;  norweast  quarter,  east 
half  of  northwest  quarter,  east  half  of  southeast  quiurter,  north- 
west quarter  of  soutneast  quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  southwest 
quarter  of  section  28;  east  half,  and  south  half  of  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  32;  all  of  section  83;  north  half  of  northeast  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  of  nortiieast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  and  soutii 
half  of  section  34;  and  west  half  of  northeast  quarter,  northwest 
quarter,  and  west  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  85. 

In  Township  34  Norths  Range  8  West 

Eamt  half,  east  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  east  half  of  south- 
west quarter  of  section  7;  west  half  and  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 8;  west  half  of  section  17;  east  half  of  section  18;  east  hidf  and 
southwest  quarter  of  section  19;  west  half  of  section  20;  northwest 
quarter  and  south  half  of  section  25;  south  half  of  section  26;  west 
half  of  section  29;  east  half,  east  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  east 
half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  30:  all  of  section  31;  west  half 
of  northwest  quaorter  and  west  half  of  southwest  qi«arter  of  section 
82;  north  half  and  southeast  quarter  of  section  35;  and  all  of 
tian86. 
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In  Township  S3  North,  Range  9  West 

Sonthwest  quarter  of  northeast  qaarter,  sonth  half  of  northwest 
quarter,  soatheast  quarter,  east  half  of  sonthwest  quarter  and 
northwest  quarter  of  sonthwest  quarter  of  section  2;  south  half  of 
northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter  of  northwest  Quarter,  nortii 
half  of  southeast  quarter,  southwest  quarter  of  soutneast  quarter, 
and  southwest  quarter  of  section  8;  southeast  quarter  and  south 
half  of  souUiwest  quarter  of  section  4;  east  half  and  southwest 
quarter  of  section  8;  north  half  of  northwest  Quarter  of  section  9; 
west  half  of  southeast  quarter,  and  west  half  of  section  17;  east  half 
of  southeast  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  18;  east  half 
of  northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of 
southwest  quarter  of  section  19;  northwest  quarter,  and  east  half 
of  southwest  quarter  of  section  dO;  west  half  of  section  29;  east  half, 
south  half  of  northwest  quarter,  northwest  quarter  of  northwest 
quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  80;  east  half,  east  half  of 
northwest  Quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  81;  and  west 
half  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  82. 

In  Township  34  North,  Range  9  West, 
All  of  sections  12, 18,  24,  25  and  86. 

In  Township  33  North,  Range  10  West. 

All  of  section  1;  west  half  of  section  12;  west  half  and  southeast 

Suarter  of  section  18;  east  half  of  section  24;  and  east  half  cl  sec- 
ion  25. 

In  Township  34  North,  Range  10  West. 

South  half  of  section  18,  and  all  of  sections  24,  25  and  86. 

In  Township  34  North,  Range  11  West* 

East  half  of  northeast  quarter,  and  southeast  quarter  of  section  7; 
north  h^,  southeast  Quarter  and  east  half  of  southwest  quarter  of 
section  8;  west  half  of  northwest  Quarter  and  west  half  of  south- 
west quarter  of  section  9;  west  half  of  northeast  quarter  and  east 
half  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  17;  and  west  half  of  section  18. 

In  Toionship  S3  North,  Range  12  West. 

West  half  of  northwest  quarter,  south  half  of  southwest  quarter 
and  northwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  4;  east  half, 
east  half  of  southwest  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  sou&west 
quarter  of  section  5;  northeast  quarter,  south  half  of  northwest 
quarter  and  north  lialf  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  7;  north  half 
of  northeast  quarter  and  north  half  of  northwest  quarter  of  section 
8;  south  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  west  half  of  southwest 
quarter  of  section  18;  east  half  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  19; 
east  hiJf  of  section  80;  and  east  half  of  section  81. 

In  Township  34  North,  Range  12  West. 

Southeast  quarter  and  east  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  18; 
southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  22;  east  half  of 
northeast  quarter,  southwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  south- 
east quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  and  south  half  of  section  38; 
north  half,  west  half  of  southeast  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter 
of  section  24;  northwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  and  north 
half  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  25;  north  half  of  northeast  quar- 
ter, north  half  of  northwest  quarter  and  southwest  a  uarter  of  north- 
west quarter  of  section  26;  east  half,  south  half  of  northwest 
quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  27;  southeast  quarter  of 
section  28;  all  of  section  88;  and  north  half  of  northeast  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter,  and 
north  half  at  sooihwest  quarter  of  section  84. 
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hi  Township  SS  Norths  Range  tS  West. 

SouilMaBt  quarter  of  northeast  (uiarter  and  east  half  of  southeast 
quarter  c^  section  12;  and  east  half  of  northeast  quarter,  sonthwest 
quarter  of  nortneast  quarter  and  east  half  of  southeast  quarter  of 
ssofekmia. 


[Na  18.] 

Ainrll  10, 1900^  BY  THB  PBBSIDSNT  OF  THE  UNTTBD  StaTBS  OF  AMERICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 


Vol.  81,  p. 


Praunble.  Whereas,  by  section  one  of  the  act  of  July  1, 1803  (37  Stat,  (tS}, 

Vol.  S7,  p.  OB.  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  opening  of  a  iMirt  of  the  Colvilie 
Beservation,  tu  the  State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  purx>oees'*  it 
is  provided: 

*  That  sul^ect  to  the  reservations  and  allotment  of  lands  in  sev- 
eralty to  the  individual  members  of  the  Indians  of  the  Oolville  Bes- 
ervauon  in  the  State  of  Washington  herein  provided  for,  all  the  fol- 
lowing described  tract  or  portion  of  said  Colvilie  Reservation, 
namelv:  Be^^ning  at  a  point  on  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the 
Oolville  Indian  Reservation  where  the  township  line  between  town- 
ships thirty-four  and  thirty-five  north,  of  range  thirty-seven  east,  of 
the  Willamette  meridian,  if  extended  west,  would  intersect  the  same, 
said  point  being  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Columbia  River, 
aad  running  £ence  west  parallel  with  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude  to  we  western  boundary  line  of  the  said  Colvule  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  Okanagon  River,  thence  north  following  the  said 
western  boundary  line  to  the  said  forty-ninth  narallel  of  latitude, 
thence  east  along  the  said  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  said  Colvilie  Indian  Reservation,  tiience 
south  following  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  containing  b;^  estimation  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acres,  the  same  bemg  a  portion  of  the  Colvilie  Indian  Res- 
ervation, created  by  executive  order  dated  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  be,  and  is  hereby,  vacated  ana  restored 
to  the  public  domain,  notwithstanding  any  executive  order  or  other 
proceeding  whereby  the  same  was  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  any 
Indians  or  bands  of  Indians,  and  the  same  shall  be  open  to  settlement 
and  entry  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  tne  United  States 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  general  laws  applicable  to  the 
disposition  of  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington,"  and 
Whereas  it  is  provided  by  section  three  of  said  act, 
"  That  each  entryman  under  the  homestead  laws  shall,  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  his  original  entry  and  before  receiving  a  final 
certificate  for  the  land  covered  by  his  entry,  pay  to  the  United  States 
for  the  land  so  taken  by  him  in  addition  to  fees  provided  by  law  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  one  third  of  which  shall 
be  paid  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  original  entry;  but 
R.  a.  B«oB.the  ri«[hts  of  honorably  discharged  Union  soldiers  and  siulors,  as 
sm,  280S,  p.  4SS.  definea  and  described  in  sections  twenty- three  hundred  and  four  and 
twenty-three  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  be  abridged,  except  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  as 
aforesaid,"  and 
Whereas  by  section  six  of  said  act  it  is  provided: 
''  That  the  land  used  and  oooupied  for  school  purposes  at  what  is 
known  as  Tonaaket  school,  on  Bonaparte  Creek,  and  the  site  of  the 
aawmiU,  gristmill,  and  other  mill  property  on  said  reservation,  is 
hereby  reserved  from  the  operation  of  this  act,  unless  other  lands  are 
aaleoted  in  lieu  thereof:  Provided^  That  such  reserve  lands  shall  not 
exoeed  in  the  aggregate  two  sections,  and  must  be  selected  in  legal 
anbdivisions  oonfonnably  to  the  public  surveys,  such  selection  to  oe 
made  by  the  Indian  Agent  of  the  Cdville  Agency,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  subject  to  his  approval: 
Provided^  howtner^  That  aaid  Indians  may.  in  lieu  of  saia  sites  or 
either  of  them,  select  other  lands  of  equal  quantity*  for  such  pur- 
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poses,  either  on  the  vacated  or  tuiTacated  portions  of  said  reserva- 
oon,  the  same  to  be  designated  in  legal  snoaiyisions  by  said  Indian 
Agent,  under  the  direction  of  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  case  said  first-desia^ated  tracts 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  act;  such  selection  to 
be  made  and  approved  within  six  months  after  the  survey  of  said 
liuids  and  the  proclamation  of  the  President/* 
and 

Whereas,  in  a  clause  in  the  Indian  Appropriation  Act  of  July  1,    Vol.  so,  p.  671. 
1898  (80  Stat,  571),  it  is  provided: 

''  That  the  minend  lands  only  in  the  Oolville  Indian  Reservation, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  shall  be  subjected  to  entry  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  entry  of  mineral  lands: 
Providedt  That  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  or  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  purpose  or  by  any  school  shall  not  be  subject  to  entry 
under  this  nrovision," 
and  in  anotner  clause  that, 

"  The  Indian  allotments  in  sev^raalty  provided  for  in  said  act  shall 
be  selected  and  completed  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  proclamation  of  the  President  open- 
ing the  vacated  i>ortion  of  said  reservation  to  settlement  and  entry, 
which  proclamation  may  be  issued  without  awaiting  the  survey  of 
the  unsurveyed  lands  therein.  Said  allotments  shall  be  made  from 
lands  which  shall  at  the  time  of  the  selection  thereof  be  surveyed, 
excepting  that  any  Indian  entitled  to  fdlotment  under  said  act  who 
has  improvements  upon  unsurveyed  land  may  select  the  same  for 
his  allotment,  whereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sheM  cause 
the  same  to  be  surveyed  and  allotted  to  him.  At  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  by  the  President,  and 
not  before,  the  non-mineral  lands  within  the  vacated  portion  of  said 
reservation  which  shall  not  have  berai  allotted  to  Indians  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  subject  to  settlement,  entry  and  disposition  under  SR^id  act 
of  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two:  Provided,  That  the 
land  used  and  occupied  for  school  purposes  at  what  is  known  as 
Tonasket  School,  on  Bonaparte  Creek,  and  the  sight  of  the  sawmill, 
gristmill  and  other  mill  property  on  said  reservation,  are  hereby 
reserved  from  the  operation  of  this  act,  unless  other  lands  are 
selected  in  lieu  thereof  as  provided  in  section  six  of  the  aforesaid 
act  of  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
and 

Whereas,  all  the  terms,  conditions  and  considerations  required  by    Ck>lTl]le    Re»> 
said  Acts  of  July  1, 1892,  and  July  1, 1898,  precedent  to  the  issuance  f'TJ^*''  '^*^- 
of  the  Proclamation  x>rovided  for  therein,  have  been,  as  I  hereby  ^^'^^ 
declare,  complied  with: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  MoEinley,  President  of  the  United    oertaia  lands 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  statutes  herein-  opened  to  settle- 
before  mentioned,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  all  of  ™®^^ 
said  lands  hereinbefore  described,  restored  by  the  said  Act  of  July  1, 
1802,  will,  at  and  after  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon  ^Pacific 
standard  time^  six  months  from  date  hereof,  to  wit:  the  10th  day 
of  October,  nineteen  hundred,  and  not  before,  be  open  to  settle- 
ment and  entry  under  the  terms  of  and  subject  to  all  the  conditions, 
limitations,  reservations,  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  statutes 
above  specified,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  applicable  thereto, 
saving  and  excepting  such  tracts  as  have  been  or  may  be  allotted  to 
or  reserved  or  selected  for,  the  Indians,  or  other  purposes,  under  the 
laws  herein  referred  to. 

Sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each  township  will  be  subject    Bobooi  lands, 
to  such  ri^ht  of  the  State  of  Washington  thereto  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined  by  the  land  department  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  grant  of  lands  in  place  to  mat  State  for  the  support  of 
common  schools. 

The  lands  which  have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  are  for  greater    Indian    allot- 
oonvenience  particularly  described  in  the  accompanying  schedule,  monta. 
entitled  *' Schedule  of  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  restored  por- 
tion of  Colville  Reservation,  Washington,  and  withheld  from  settie- 
ment  and  entry  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  dated  April  10, 
1900,*'  and  which  scnedule  is  made  a  part  hereof. 
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NoQ-miiiAr  al  Kotioe,  moreover,  is  hereby  given  that  it  is  by  law  enacted  that  at 
|«ng»op»  *o  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  hy 
^^^^^        the  President,  and  not  before,  the  non-mineral  lands  within  the 

vacated  portion  of  said  reservation  which  shall  not  have  been  allot- 
ted to  or  reserved  or  selected  for  the  Indians,  or  for  other  purposes, 
shall  be  subject  to  settlement,  entry  and  disposition  under  said  Act 
of  July  1, 1892;  and  aJl  persons  are  hereby  warned  from  attempting 
to  make  settlement  on  any  of  said  lands  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for 
the  opening  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred,  and  of  the  Inaepend- 
[seal.]    ence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fourth. 

William  McEinley 

By  the  President, 

John  Hay 

Secretary  of  State. 


8ohedlll6.  SOHVDULB    OF    LANDS  ALLOTTED   TO    THE   INDIANS   IN    RESTORED 

Portion  op  Colville  Reservation,  Washinoton,  and  With- 
held FROM  Settlement  and  Entry  by  Proclamation  of  the 
President,  dated  April  10, 1900. 

Towfuhip  S5  North,  Range  SI  East, 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Biginning  at  a  large  fir  tree 
blazed  on  N.  side  being  S.  £.  Cor.  thence  due  N.  20  chains  set  post 
and  made  a  mound  thence  due  west  40  chains  set  post  and  nuule 
mound  thence  S.  20  chains  set  post  being  S.  W.  Ck>r.  thence  due  £. 
40  chains  to  point  of  beginning,  in  section  11  or  12. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  N.  W.  Cor.  of 
198  due  W.  40  chains  set  post  being  S.  E.  Cor.  thence  due  N.  20  chains 
set  post  thence  due  W.  40  chains  set  post  thence  due  S.  20  chains 
set  post  thence  due  K  40  chains  to  point  of  beginning,  in  section  10 
or  11. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  post  and 
mound  at  N.  W.  Cor.  thence  due  S.  20  chains  set  post  thence  due  £. 
40  chains  set  i>oet  S.  £.  Cor.  thence  due  N.  20  chams  set  post  thence 
due  W.  40  chains  to  point  of  beginning,  in  section  6  or  7. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  S.  W.  Cor.  of 

200  thence  due  S.  20  chains  set  post  thence  due  E.  40  chains  set  poet 
thence  due  N.  20  chains,  being  N.  E.  Cor.  thence  due  W.  40  chains 
to  point  of  beginning,  in  section  6  or  7. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  S.  E.  Cor.  of 

201  thence  due  S.  40  chains  being  S.  W.  Cor.  thence  due  E.  40  chains 
set  poet  thence  due  N.  20  chains  thence  due  W.  40  chains  set  post 
thence  due  S.  20  chains  to  point  of  beginning,  in  section  7  or  8. 

Township  SS  Norths  Range  SS  East, 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Set  post  and  made  mound  for 
N.  E.  Cor.  thence  due  S.  20  chains  set  post  thence  due  W.  40  chains 
set  poet  and  made  mound  thence  due  N.  20  chains  set  poet  made  a 
mound  thence  due  E.  40  chains  to  point  of  beginning  in  section  7  or  8. 

Township  36  North,  Range  SB  East, 

SE  i,  Sec.  24;  NE  i  NW  h  KW  i  NE  i.  Sec.  25. 

Township  SS  North,  Range  S7  East. 

E  i  SE  i,  Sec.  9;  lots  8,  4  and  5  of  Sec.  10;  lots  1  and  2  of  Sec.  16; 
NE  i  SWi  and  lots  l^,  8,  4,  6  and  6  of  Sec.  16;  E  i  NE  i,  SE  i  of 
Bee  19;  W  i  NW  i,  W  i  SW  i,  SE  i  SW  i  and  lots  2,  8  and  4  of 
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Sec.  20;  NW  h  Wi  8W  ^  aad  lots  1,  2  and  4  of  Sec.  29rE.  K  B  i, 
NWiandS.  iSeo.  aO;  NEiaiidlotBlaiid2of  Sec.81;  NEiNWi, 
lots  1,  2,  8  and  4  of  Sec.  82. 

Township  S6  North,  Bange  i8  Ecut 

A  tract  of  land  deacribed  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  monnd  and 
stake  mn  doe  North  20  chains  tiienoe  dne  West  40  chains  set  post 
thence  due  S.  20  chains  set  post  thence  dne  E.  40  cdiains  to  point  of 
beginning. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  NE  Cor.  of  188 
mn  dne  N.  20  chains  setpost  thence  dne  W.  40  chains  set  post  thence 
dne  S.  20  chains  to  N.  W .  Ck)r.  188  thenoe  dne  E.  40  chains  to  point 
of  beginning. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  N.  W.  Oor.  of 

188  thence  dne  W.  40  chains  setpost  thenoe  dne  K.  20  chains  setpost 

thence  dne  E.  40  chains  to  N.  W.  Cor.  of  189  thenoe  dne  8.  20  chains 

to  the  point'  of  beginning. 

'  A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  N.  W.  Cor.  of 

190  thenoe  dne  N.  20  chains  set  poet  thenoe  dne  E.  40  chains  set  post 
thence  dne  S.  20  chains  to  N.  E.  Cor.  of  190  thenoe  dne  W.  40  chains 
to  point  of  beginning. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  N.  W.  Cor.  of 

191  thence  dne  N.  20  chains  set  post  thence  dne  £.  40  chains  set  post 
thence  dne  S.  20  chains  to  N.  E.  Cor.  of  191  thence  dne  W.  40  chains 
to  point  of  beginning. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  N.  W.  Cor.  190 
thence  dne  W.  20  chains  set  post  thence  dne  InT  40  chains  set  post 
thence  dne  E.  20  chains  to  N.  W.  Cor.  192  thence  dne  sonth  40  chains 
to  point  of  beginning. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  S.  E.  Cor.  Sec. 
82,  Tp.  87  B.  28  mn  dne  S.  20  chains  set  post  thenoedne  E.  40  chains 
made  rock  monnd  thence  dne  K.  20  chains  to  quarter  See.  Cor.  of 
Sec.  83  on  Tp.  line,  thence  dne  W.  40  chains  on  Tp.  line  to  i>oint  of 
beginning. 

Toumship  S6  North,  Bange  29  East. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Set  post  and  made  monnd 
thence  dne  N.  20  chains  set  post  thence  dne  E.  40  chains  set  post 
thence  dne  S.  20  chains  set  post  thence  dne  W.  40  chains  to  point 
of  beginninff,  in  section  9. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginnixig  on  ninth  standard 
parallel  at  onarter  Cor.  of  Sec.  88  thence  dne  S.  40  chains  set  post 
thence  dne  w .  20  chains  set  post  thence  dne  N.  40  chains  set  post 
thenoe  dne  E.  on  9th  standard  jMirallel  20  chains  to  point  of 
beginning. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  S.  W.  Cor.  of 
215  on  ninth  standard  parallel  thence  dne  E.  40  chains  set  poet 
thence  dne  S.  20  chains  set  post  thence  dne  W.  40  chains  set  post 
thence  dne  N.  20  chains  to  place  of  beginning,  in  section  4  or  5. 

Township  S6  Norths  Range  SO  East, 

E  i  of  NW  i,  W  i  NEJ,  SE  i  NE  i,  NE  i  SE  i  of  Sec  88;  SW  i 
NW  i,  N  i  SW  i,  W  i  SB  i,  SB  i  SB  i  of  Sec.  84. 

Township  36  N,  R.  S2  E, 

NE i,  W  i SB  i,  E  i SW  i of  Sec  1 ;  NE i NE iand N i of  SB  i 
of  NEiof  Sec  2;  EiSEiof  Sec.  11;  NW^and  W  iSW^of  Sec 
12;  W i NW  i and  W  i SW  i of  Sec  18;  £ i NE i  and  B  i SB  iof 
Sec  14;  NE  i  and  W  i  SB  i  of  Sec  28;  W  i  SB  i  of  Sec  26;  E  i 
NW  i  and  W  i  SW  i  of  Sec  86. 

Township  S6  North,  Range  SS  East, 

W  i  of  E  i  of  NW  i  and  W  i  of  NW  i  of  Sec  1;  B  i  of  B  i  of 
NE  i  of  Sec  2;  NE  i,  N  i  SEi,  £  \  NWi  of  Sec.  4;  N  i  NE  i  and 
NW  i  N W  i  of  Sec  5;  N  i  NE  i,  SW  i  NE  i  and  NW  i  of  Sec.  6. 
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TownMp  36  Ncrihf  Ban^  S7  East. 

SW  i  SE  i  and  lot  4  of  Sec.  22;  lot  1  of  Sec.  26;  W  i  NE  i,  W  i 
SE  i  and  lots  1,  2,  8  and  4  of  Sec.  27;  SE  i  NE  i,  N£  ^SE  ^  of  Sec 
88;  NW  i  NE>,  S  \  NWi,  SW  i  and  lote  1,  2,  8»  4  and  5  of  Sec.  84; 
and  lot  1  of  Sec  85. 

Townthip S7 North,  9(imgeS7Ea$t. 

E  i  NE  i,  E  i  SE  i  of  Sec.  1;  SE  i  NWJ  and  lots  2,  8  and  4  of 
Sec.  8,  the  E  i  NW  i  and  NB  i  of  Sec  12,  llie  W  i  of  E  i  of  SWj 
and  lots  1, 2,  8, 4,  and  5  of  Sec  16;  Lots  1  and  2  of  Sec.  20,  W  i  Nw 
i  of  Sec  21. 

Ibwnship  37  Norths  Bange  28  East 

W  i  NB  J,  B  i  NWJ,  B  i  SW  i,  lots  4,  6,  6  and  7  of  Sec  6,;  N  i 
NW i  Sec.  7; NW i NB i, NE  i  NW i,  Sec  9;  S  i_SE h  SEi SW  i. 
Sec  25;  S  i  of  Sec  82;  S  i  SW  i  of  Sec  83,  N  i  NB  i  and  NE  i  NW 
i  of  Sec  86. 

TownMp  3^  North,  Bange  IS9  Bkut. 

N  i&W  iof  Sec.  27,  lot  4  of  Sec.  30,  E  i  NE  i,  NWiNEi,  NEi 
N  W  i  and  lot  1  of  Sec  81 ;  S  i  N  W  i,  N  i  SW  i  and  SB  i  of  Sec  32, 
W  i  SW  i  of  Sec  86. 

Township  37  Norths  RoMge  30  East, 

W  i  NW  iofSecl,EiNEiofSec2;SBiofSec3;8iNEi 

of  Sec  8;S  i  NB  i  and  S  i  NWi  of  Sec  9;  N  i  NB  i  and  N  i  NWi 
S^.  lOi 

TowMhip  37  North,  Bange  33  East 

Lots  8  and  9,  Sec.  5;  Lots  3,  5, 12  and  13  of  Sec  8;  B  i  NB  i,  SE  i 
SE  i  and  lots  1, 4,  7  and  8  of  Sec  17;  NEi  NW  i  and  B  i  of  Sec.  20; 
SWi  NWiand  NWi  SWiof  Sec  21;  ife  i,  SE  i  NWi.N  i  SE  i, 
SW  i  SE  i,  E  i  SW  i  and  SW  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  29;  SE  i  SE  i  of  Sec 
80;NBiNE  iof  Sec  31;  NW  i  NE  i, N  i  NW  iandEiSEiof 
See  82;  SE  i  and  S  i  SW  i  of  Sec  83;  B  i  SE  i  and  W  i  SW  i  of 
Sec  84;  W  i  SW  i  of  Sec  85^ 

Township  37  North,  Bange  37  East, 

Lots  1,  2,  8  and  4,  Sec.  1;  SB  i  NB  i  and  lot  1  of  Sec.  2;  S  i  SB  ^ 
SW  i  of  Sec  3;  NW  i  SB  i  and  lots  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  of 
Sec  4;  SB  i  NB  i  and  lot  1  of  Sec  5;  W  i  SW  iand  lots  1,2,3,4,5, 
6.  7,  8,  9  and  10  of  Sec.  9;  N  i  NE,  Sec.  10;  SW  ipf  Sec.  13;  S  i 
NE  i,  SB  i  and  SE  i  of  SW  ^  of  Sec.  14:  SW  i  NW  i,  W  i  SW  i, 
SEi  SWiof  Sec.  15:  SE  i  NEi  and  NEiSE  i  of  Sec.  16.  S  i 
NEl,  B  i  NWi^W  iNW  i,  NE  i  of  SW  J  and  N  i  SE  i  of  Sec. 
22;  Bi  NW  i,  SW  i  NW  i,E  i  SW  i,NW  i  SW  i  and  lots  1  and  2 
and  E  i  of  Sec  23;  S  i  SB  i  and  S  i  SW  i  Sec.  24;  N  i  NE  i  of  Sec 
25;  NiSWiandlotsO,  10,11  and  12  of  Sec  26;  SiNEi,NiSEi, 
NB  i  SW  i  and  loto  9, 10, 12, 18  and  14  of  Sec.  27;  Lote  1,  5,  7,  8, 
and  12of  Sec28,  W  i NE i,  W  i  SBiand  lots  d,3,4and5of  Sec.38. 

Township  37  North,  Bange  38  East 

Lots,  1, 8,  8,  4,  5,  and  6  of  Sec  18:  Lots  1,  3  and  4  of  Sec  19. 

Township  38  North,  Bange  £7  East 

S W  i  NW  i  and  lot  6  of  Sec  2;  Lots  6,  7,  8  and  9  of  Sec.  3;  Lots 
4,  5  and  6  of  Sec.  11:  SE  i  of  NW  i  and  lots  7  and  8  of  Sec.  14;  Lot 
8  of  Sec  22;  W  i  NB  i  of  NW  i  and  lots  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  Sec  23; 
SB  i  SB  i  and  lot  7  of  Sec.  27;  E  i  NE  i,  E  i  SB  i  and  lots  5,  6,  7 
and  8  ol  Sec  84. 
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T(wm8hip  S8  Norths  Range  28  Eaat. 

8  i  SE  i  and  SB  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  10;  SW  i  of  Sec.  11;  K  i  NW  i 
Sec.  U;  N  i  N£  i  and  N  i  NW  i.  Sec.  15;  N£  i  NE  i  of  Sec.  16; 
SW  i  of  Sea  26;  W  i  NB  i,  E  i  SW  i  and  lota  8  and  4  of  Sec.  3U 

Township  S8  North,  Range  29  East. 

S  \  NWi  and  lots  2,  8,  and  4  of  Sec.  4:  NE  i,  S  i  NW  i,  N  i  SE  i 
and  lots  8  and  4  of  Sec.  5;  E  i  N£  i  of  Sec.  6. 

Tofumship  38  North,  Range  SO  East 

E  i  SWi  and  SW  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  26;  SE  i  SB  i  of  Sec.  26;  E  i 
NE  i  and  E  i  SB  i  of  Sec.  85;  W  i  NW  i  of  Sec.  86w 

Township  38  North,  Range  32  East. 

B  i  SB  i  and  SW  i  SB  i  of  Sec.  25;  W  i  NE  i  and  SB  i  NB  i  of 
Sec.  86. 

Toumship  38  North,  Range  33  East, 

W  i  NW  i  of  Sec.  1;  S  i  NE  i  and  lota  1  and  2  of  Sec.  2;  lot  4  of 
Sec.  8;  lot  1  of  Sec.  4;  S  i  SB  i  of  Sec.  9;  S  i  NE  i,  S  i  NW  i,  SB  i 
andEi  SWiof  Sec.  15;  NEi  of  Sec.  16;  SiNBi.SB^  and  Ei 
SWiof  Sec21;  N i  NE ^  of  Sec.  22;  S  ^SBi,  Sec.  26;  N  iNW  iof 
Sec.  27:  N  i  NE  i,  NE  i  NW  i,  SB  i  and  Lot  1  of  Sea  28;  SWiSEi 
of  Sec.  80;  NW  i  NB  i  of  Sec.  81;  and  N  i  NB  iof  Sec.  85. 

Township  38  North,  Range  37  East. 

SiSEiof  Sec.4;  SEiSE^of  Sec.  5;  NE  iNBi.EiSEi,  SWi 
SEiof  Sec.8;  Sec.  9;  SEi  NBi,  WiNWl,£  iSBi.SWiSBi 
and  SW  i  of  Sec.  10;  SB  i  N£  i  and  £  i  SB  i  of  Sec.  11;  S  i  SWi 
of  Sec.  12;  B  i  NB  i.  N  i  NW  i  and  lots  1  and  2  of  Sec.  18;  B  i  NE 
i,  SW  i  NEi,  W  iNW  i,  SB  i,  E  i  SW  i  and  NW  i  SW  i  of  Sec. 
14;  Sec.  15;  E  i,NW  i  and  N  i  S  W  i  of  Sec.  16;  N  i  NE  i  of  Sec. 
17;  E  i  NEi.  N  i  SB  i,  SW  i  SB  h  SB  i  SW  iand  lot  5  of  Sec.  21; 
NB  i  S  i  NW  i,  NW  i  N  W  i.  N  i  SB  i,  N  i  SW  i.  and  SW  i  S W  i 
of  Sec.  22;  N  i  NB  J,  NW  i  and  SiSE  i  of  Sec.  28;  NW  h  NW  i 
SW  i  and  lot  5  of  Sea  25;  SW  i  SW  i  and  £  i  of  Sec.  26;  SB  i  SB 
i  and  SW  i  of  Sea  27;  NW  i  NE  i,  £  i  S£  i,  SW  ^  SB  i,  SB  i  SW 
i  and  lots  2,  8,  4,  and  5  of  Sec.  28;  SW  i  NB  i  and  lots  8,  4  and  5  of 
Sea  29;  W  i  NB  i,  N  i  SB  4^,  SW  i  SB  i,  SB  i  SW  i  and  lots  1,  2, 

5,  6 and 8  of  Sec.  88;  N.  E.  i  NEi,  and  £  iS£  i  of  Sec85;  lots  1,  2, 
and8of  Sec.  86. 

Township  38  North,  Range  38  East 

Lots  1,  2,  8,  4  and  6  of  Sec.  8;  lot  5  of  Sec.  19;  and  lots  1  and  2  of 
Sec.  80. 

Township  39  N.,  R.  27  East. 

Lots  8  and  4  of  Sec.  10;  N  iSW  i  and  lots  2,  8,  5  and  6of  Sea  15; 
lots  5  and  6  of  Sec.  16;  £  i  NW  i,  N£  i  S£  i  and  lots  6,  8,  9, 10  and 
11  of  Sec.  22;  SE  i  and  lots  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11  and  12  of  Sec.  27;  lots  5, 

6,  7,  8  and  9  of  Sec.  84. 

• 

Township  39  North,  Range  28  East 

NE^NEi,SiNBi,SE  i  NW  i  and  SE  i  of  Sea  1;  Biof  Sea 
12;  aiidSBiof8ea86. 

Township  39  North,  Range  29  East. 

W  i  SWi  of  Sea  8;  SB  i  and  N W  i  of  Sea  4;  N  i  N W  ^  of  Sea 
6;  Wl  NWi  and  SW  i  of  Sea  6;  W  i  NW  i  of  Sec.  7;  Ni.  SEi 
and  SB  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  9:  S  i  NW  i,  and  SW  ^  of  Sec.  10;  W  i  SB 
i  and  B  i  SW  i  of  Sea  15;  S  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  83. 
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Township  S9  North,  Range  SO  EcuL 

SiSEiandSWiof  Sea4;  E  i  NEiandE  iSEiof  Sec.8;  Ki 
NE  i  and  N  i  NW  i  of  Sec.  9. 

Township  39  North,  Range  SI  East, 

A  tract  of  land  deecribed  as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  stake 
marked  *'  I.  A."  ran  north  at  variation  of  22"  80'  £.  forty  chaina  and 
set  poet  at  N.  W.  Comer  of  claim  thence  east  20  chains  and  set  N*.  E. 
Comer  thence  Sonth  40  chains  setting  S.  E.  Comer  thence  West  20 
chains  to  point  of  beginning. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Commencing  at  K.  W.  Cor- 
ner of  No.  12  thence  east  10  chains  to  S.  W.  Comer  of  allotment 
No.  13  thence  dne  North  20  chains  and  set  post  thence  doe  east  10 
chains  and  set  poet  thence  dne  North  20  chuas  and  set  vfmt  thence 
dne  east  20  chains  and  set  poet  thence  dne  Sonth  20  chains  and  set 
post  thence  dne  west  10  chains  and  set  post  tiience  dne  Sonth  20 
chains  and  set  post  thence  dne  West  20  chains  to  S.  W.  Comer  of 
allotment  No.  13. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Commencing  at  N.  W.  Cor. 
of  No.  18,  thence  dne  east  10  chains  and  set  post;  thence  due  N.  20 
chains  and  set  post;  thence  dne  E.  10  chains  and  set  post;  thence 
dne  N.  20  chains  and  set  post,  thence  due  E.  20  chains  and  set  poet; 
thence  dne  S.  20  chains  and  set  post  thence  dne  W.  10  chains  and 
set  post  thence  due  S.  20  chains  and  set  post  thence  dne  W.  20  chidns 
to  ine  S.  W.  Comer  of  allotment  No.  14. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Commencing  at  N.  W. 
Comer  of  Na  14  thence  dne  North  40  chains  and  set  poet  thence  dne 
east  20  chains  and  set  post  thence  dne  S.  40  chains  and  set  post  thence 
dne  West  20  chains  on  line  between  Nos.  14  &  15  to  place  of  beginidng. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Commencing  at  the  N.  W. 
Comer  of  No.  15,  thenoe  dne  east  10  chains  and  set  post  thence  dne 
North  40  chains  and  set  post,  thence  dne  east  20  chains  and  set  post, 
thence  dne  Sonth  40  chams  set  post  for  S.  E.  Comer  thenoe  dne  west 
20  chains  to  S.  W.  Comer  of  No.  16. 

Township  S9  North,  Range  S2  East, 

SW  i  NE  i,  N  i  NW  i  and  SE  i  NW  \  of  Sec.2. 

Township  S9  North,  Range  S3  East, 

S W  i  NE  i,  SE  i  N W  \,  NW  i  SE  i  and  NE  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  2;  lots 
1  and  2  of  Sec.  9;  lot  1  of  Sec.  10;  lots  1,  2,8  and  4  of  Sec.  11;  Niof 
S  i  of  NE  i  and  lots  1,2,8,4,5,6,7.  8  and  9  of  Sec.  12;  N  i  8E  i  and 
SW  i  of  Sec.  18;  S  i  NE  i,  S  i  NW  i,  S  W  i  and  lots  2,  8,  4,  5  and  6 
of  Sec.  14;  SE  i  SE  i  and  lots  1,2  and  4  of  Sec.  15;  NE  i  NE  i  and 
lots  1,  5  and  6  of  Sec.  16;  NWi  NE  i,  NE  i  NWJ  and  lots  6,  7,  8. 
and9of  Sec.l7:  WiSec.28;  WiSec.24;  W  iNEi,E  i  NWi  and 
W  i  SE  i  of  Sec.  26;  SW  i  NW  i  and  N  W  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  29;  SE  i 
SE  i  of  Sec.  83;  SW  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  84;  E  i  of  Sec.  85. 

Township  S9  North,  Range  S6  East 

SW  i  NE  i,  W  i  g^  and  SE  i  S  W  i  of  Sec.  11 ,  N.  i  SW  i  of  Sec. 
18;  S  i  NE  i.  BE  i  NW  i  and  NE  i  SE  i  of  Sec.  14. 

m 

Township  S9  North,  Range  S7  East, 

SE  i  of  Sec.  8;  B  i  NEi,  W  i  SE  iand  SE  i  SW ^  of  Sec.  16;  SE  i 
NE  i  and  SE  i  of  Sec.  17:  N  iNE  i,  NE  i  NW  .  S  i  NW  i  and 
SW  i  of  Sec.  20;  NE  i,  NE  i  NW  i  and  E  i  SE  i  of  Sec.  21;  NW  i 
and  E  i  SW  i  of  Sec  29. 

Township  S9  NoHh^  Range  S8  East, 

SW  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  12;  W  i  NW  i  and  NW  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  13;  B  \ 
SWiofSecU;  NWiofSea28. 
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Township  S9  North,  Range  39  East, 

Lots  5,  6  and  7  of  Sec.  2;  SBiNEiand  E  iSE^of  Sec.  7;  SW  i 
NW  i  and  W  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  8;  SW  i  SE  i  and  8E  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  9; 
WiNEi,E^NWi,SWiNWiand  lot  8  of  Sec.  16;  E  iNEi, 
NWiandNWiSWiofSec.  17;  NEi  NEi,  SE  i,  andE  i  SWi 
of  Sec.  18. 


Township  40  North,  Range  S7  East, 


EiSEiof  Sec.  11;  SWiNE  i  SEi,NWi,  W  iSE  i  and  SWi 
of  Sec.  12;  NW  i  of  Sec.  18;  E  i  NE  i  of  Sec.  14;  W  i  of  SW  i  of 
NE  i,  NW  i,  W  i  of  W  i  of  SE  i,  E  i  SW  i,  and  NW  i  SW  i  of 
Sec.  15:  lot  5  of  See.  21;  NE  i,  N  i  SE  i,  SW  i  SE  i,  S  i  SW  i  and 
lots  2,  8  and  4  of  Sec.  22;  W  i  SE  i  of  Sec.  27. 

Township  40  North,  Range  fS8  East, 

# 

S  i  SE  i  and  lots  8  and  4  of  Sec.  19;  SW  i  of  Sec.  85. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  stone  monn- 
ment  on  the  international  line,  being  the  N.'W^Ck>r.o£  aUotment 
116,  thence  nmning  dne  east  on  boundary  line  40  chains  set  post  at 
N.E. Cor.  thence  due  S.  20  chains  set  post  marked  ''I. A.'*  being 
S.  E.  Cor.  thence  dne  W.  40  chains  set  post  at  S.  W.  Cor.  thence  due 
N.  20  chains  to  the  point  of  beginning  in  section  2  or  8. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  S.  W.  Cor.  of 

116  thence  dne  E.  40  chains  to  S.  E.  Cor.  of  116  thence  dne  S.  20  chains 
and  set  Doet  being  S.  E  Cor.  of  117  thence  dne  W.  40  chains  and  set 
post  at  S.  W.  Cor.  of  alloteent  117  thence  doe  N.  20  chains  to  place 
of  beginning  being  N.  W.  Cor.  of  No.  117. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  S.  W.  Cor.  of 

117  thence  dne  E.  40  chains  to  S.  E.  Cor.  of  No.  117  thence  dne  S.  20 
chains  to  S.E.  Cor.  No.  118  and  set  post  *'I.  A."  thence  due  W.  40 
chains  to  S.  W.  Cor.  OKf  No.  118  and  set  post  ''I.  A."  thence  due  N. 
20  chains  to  point  of  beginning  being  N.  W.  Cor.  of  118. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  S.  W.  Cor.  of 

118  thence  due  E.  40  chains  to  S.  E.  Cor.  of  1 18  thence  due  S.  20  chains 
to  S.E.  Cor.  119  and  set  post  *'I.  A."  thence  due  W.  40  chains  to 
S.  W.  Cor.  of  119  and  set  post  thence  due  N.  20  chains  to  N.  W.  Cor. 
or  point  of  beginning. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  S.  E.  Cor.  of  116 
thence  due  E.  40  chains  to  N.  E.  Cor.  of  122  and  set  poet  *'l.  A." 
thence  S.  20  chains  to  S.  E.  Cor.  and  set  post  thence  due  W.  40  chains 
to  S.  E.  Cor.  of  No.  1 17  being  a  W.  Cor.  of  No.  122  thence  due  N.  20 
chains  to  point  of  beginning,  in  Sec.  2  or  8. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  atS.  E.  Cor.  of  117 
thence  due  E.  40  chains  to  S.  E.  Cor.  of  122  thence  due  South  20 
chains  to  S.  E.  Cor.  of  128  set  post  **  1.  A."  thence  due  W.  40  chains 
to  S.  E.  Cor.  of  118  thence  due  N.  20  chains  to  point  of  beginning,  in 
section  2  or  8. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  boundary  line 
N.  K  Cor.  of  No.  116  thence  due  E.  on  boundary  line  40  chains  set 
post  thence  due  S.  20  chains  to  N.  E.  Cor.  of  122  thence  due  W.  on 
line  between  122  &  222  to  N.  W.  Cor.  of  122  thence  N.  20  chains  to 
place  of  beginning,  in  section  1  or  2. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  N.  E.  cor.  of 
222  on  boundary  line  thence  due  E  40  chains  set  post  thence  due  S. 
20  chains  set  poet  thence  due  W.  40  chains  to  S.  E.  Cor.  of  222  thence 
due  N.  20  (duans  to  place  of  be^ning,  in  section  1  or  2. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  fdlows:  Beginning  at  S.  E.  Cor.  of 
228  thence  due  S.  20  chains  set  post  thence  dne  W.  40  chains  to  N.  B. 
Cor.  of  128  thence  due  N.  20  chains  to  N.  E.  of  122  thence  due  E.  40 
chains  between  line  of  228  and  224  to  place  of  beginning,  in  section 
lor  2. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  S.  E.  Cor.  of 
224  thence  due  S.  20  chains  set  post  thence  due  W.  40  chains  to  S.  E. 
Cor.  of  128  thence  due  N.  20  chains  to  S.  W.  Cor.  of  224  thence  due 
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E.  40  ohaiiiB  between  line  234  &  396  to  place  of  beginning,  in  eeo- 
tion  1  or  2. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  foUows:  Beginning  at  S.  E.  Cor.  of 
235  thence  due  S.  20  chains  set  poet  thence  dae  W.  40  chains  set  post 
thence  dne  N.  20  chains  to  S.  w.  Cor,  225  thence  dne  B.  40  cnaina 
on  line  between  225  &  226  to  point  of  begmnin^,  in  section  1  or  2. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  on  boondary  line 
at  N.  E.  Cor.  of  223  thence  on  boundary  line  dne  E.  20  chains  set  post 
thence  dne  S.  40  chains  set  post  thence  dne  W.  20  chsins  to  S.  B.Gor. 
of  224  thence  dne  N.  40  chains  to  place  of  beginning,  in  section  1  or  2. 

Township  40  North,  Range  S9  East, 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Set  poet  on  International 
boundary  line  being  N.  E.  Ck>r.  of  120  thence  dne  S.  20  chains  to  S. 
£.  Cor.  and  set  post  '*  I.  A/'  thence  dne  W.  40  chains  and  set  post 
being  S.  W.  Cor.  of  120  thence  dne  N.  20  chains  to  boundary  line 
set  post  '*L  A."  being  N.  W.  Cor.  thence  on  boundary  line  40cliains 
to  point  of  beginning,  in  section  5  or  6. 

A  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  SE  i  of  120 
tbence  dne  S.  20  chains  to  &  E.  Cor.  and  set  post  "I.  A."  thence  W. 
40  chains  to  &  W.  Cor.  and  set  post  thence  due  N.  20  chains  to 
N.  W.  Cor.  thence  due  East  40  chains  to  point  of  begfinning,  Sec.  5 
ore. 

NE  i  and  S.  i  of  Sec  32;  S  i  SE  i  and  S  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  38. 

Toumtihip  40  North,  Range  SO  East 

E  i  NW  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  3;  W  i  W  t  SW  i  of  Sec.  15;  NE  ^  SE  ^ 
and  all  that  part  of  the  S  i  of  S  i  of  N  i  of  NS  \  lying  soutti  and 
east  of  Myers  Creek,  all  that  part  of  S  i  NE  i  lying  east  of  Myers 
Creek,  and  all  that  part  of  theNW  i  SEi  lying  east  of  Myers  Creek 
and  all  that  part  of  theS  iSE  i  lying  east  of  Myers  Creek  in  Sec.  16; 
W  i  of  SW  i  of  NE  i,  W  i  of  NW  i  of  SE  i,  E  i  SW  i,  and  all  that 
part  of  W  i  S  W  i  lying  east  of  Myers  Creek  except  one  acre  in  Reno 
Quartz  ckdm  of  Sec.  21;  S  i  SE  i  of  Sec.  25;  S  f  of  W  i  of  NE  i  of 
« W  i,  S.  f  of  E  i  of  NW  i  of  NW  i;  S.  f  of  E  i  of  W  1^  of  NW  iof 
NWi;EfofNiofSWiofNWi,SEiofSWiofNWiandNiof 
NW  iof  SEiof  NW  i  of  Sec.  28;  WiSE  i  SEiof  Sea29;  Si 
NW  i  and  SW  i  of  Sec.  30;  E  i  NE  f  and  W  \  NE  i  of  SE  fpf  Sec. 
82;  SiNEiofNWi,SEiNWi,Wiof  Wiof  WiofNWiand 
NE  i  SW  i  of  Sec  88. 

Toumship  40  North,  Range  SI  East, 
SiNEi,  WiSEi  and  NE  i  SW  i  of  Sec  26. 

Township  40  North,  Range  S2  East. 


E  i  SBi  NE  i  and  E  iof  E  i  of  SE  iof  Sec.  9;  SW  iNEj,  S  \ 
*:  W  i,  W  iSE  i  and  SW  i  of  Sec  10;  W  i  of  W  i  of  NE  i,  W  i  (tf 
NE  i  of  NW  i^E  i  NWi,  NE  i  SWi  and  SW  iSW  i  and  all  that 


part  of  W  i  NW  i  lying  east  of  EetUe  River,  and  all  that  part  of 
NE  i  N  W  i  lying  east  of  Kettle  River  of  Sec.  15;  {he  E  i  NE  i  NE  i 
and  all  that  part  of  SE  i  SE  i  lying  east  of  Kettle  River  in  Sec.  16; 
lot  5  and  all  that  part  of  the  NW  i  SW  J.  Wi  of  NW  i  of  NE  i  of 
S W  i,  S  W  i  of  NB4  of  SW  i,  NE  i  of  SW  i  of  SW  i,  and  SE  i  SW 


i  lying  east  of  Kettle  River  in  Sec  22,  Lot  1,  W  i  of  SE  i  of  NWi 
of  SW  i,  all  of  NE  i  of  N W  i  of  NW  i,  SW  i  SWJ,  and  S W  i  NW 


of  SE  i  and  E  f  SE  i  of  Sec  84;  W  i  of  NW  iof  NE^of  NWi,  W 
i  of  SE  i  of  SW  i,  lots  1, 2,  8  and  4  and  aU  that  part  of  SW  i  SW 
i  lying  east  of  Ketfle  River. 
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Ibumahip  40  Norths  Range  SS  East 

SE  i  SB  i  of  Sea  12;  N£  i  NE  i,  W  i  1)£  i,  N£  i  NW  i,  N  i  SE 
i  and  SB  i  SE  i  of  Sec.  18. 

Townahip  40  North,  Eange  S4  EasL 

S  i  NE  i,  SE  i  NW  i  and  lots  1,  2  and  8  of  Seo.  1;  E  i  SW  i  and 
lots  8,  6, 7,  8  and  11  of  Sea  8;  SW  i  NE  i,  S  i  NW  i,  N  i  SW  i  and 
lots  1^2^,  4,  5  and  6  of  Seo.  4;  SE  i  NE  i  and  NE  i  SE  i  of  Sec.  5; 
SW^SWiof  Sec.7;  EiSE^of  SecS;  Ei  N£  i,N  4  SE^andlots 
1.  4  and  6of  Sec.  9:  N  i  NW  i,  SW  i  NW  i  and  NW  fSW  i  of  Sec. 
10;  SW  i  SW  i  of  Sec.  18;  S  i  NE  i,  SE  i  and  SE  i  SW  i  of  Sec.l4; 
NW  i  NB  i  and  NE  i  NW  i  of  Sec.  15;  E  *  NE  i  of  Sec.  17;  NWi 
NW  i  of  Sea  18;  SWi  NE  4.  SB  i  NWi,  NW  i  SB  iand  NE  i  SW 
iof  Sec.  19;  N  i  NE  i,  Sec.  2dNW i  NE^andlots  1  and2of  Seo. 30. 

Township  40  North,  Range  36  East 

N  i  SB  i  of  NW  i  and  lots  8,  4  and  N  i  of  lot  5  of  Sec.  6. 

Toumship  40  North,  Range  S9  EaaU 

SW  i  SB  i,  SB  i  SW  i  of  Sea  25;  SB  i  NE  i  and  lot  1  of  See.  85; 
NE  i  NE  i,  SW  i  NE  h  NW  i  and  lots  1,  2,  8  and  4  of  Sec.  86 

Township  40  North,  Range  40  East 

SW  i  SB  i  of  Sec.  11;  NW  i  NE  i  of ,  B  i  SB  i  of  Sec.  19;  S  4  NE 
4,SiNWiandSiof  Sec.  20;  S  i  NEi,  BEi  NW  i,  NWiSEi, 
N  i  SW  i,  SW  i  SW  i  and  lot  1  of  Sea  21;  lotB2  and  8  of  Sec.  22. 
lot  2  of  Sec.  28;  NE  i  N  W  i  and  lots  1  and  2  of  Sec.  29;  E  i  NE  i, 
SW  i  NE  i,  B  i  NW  i  and  lot  1  of  Sea  80 ;  lots  8  and  4  of  Sea  81. 


JUDICIAL  OPINIONS. 


COLLECTION  OF  TAXES.  CHEROKEE  NATION. 

[Opinion  of  Judge  Joseph  A.  Gill,  U.  S.conrt,  northern  district  of  Indian  Territory.] 

W.  C.  Rogers,  plaintipf, 

V. 

Frank  Churchiu.,  J.  George  Wright,  and  J.  Blair  Shoenfelt, 

defendants. 

statement  of  case. 

This  is  a  complaint  in  eanity  in  which  the  plaintiff,  W.  C.  Rogers,  seeks  to 
enjoin  the  defenaants,  Frank  C.  Churchill,  J.  OiovKe  Wright,  and  «L  Blair  Shoen- 
felt,  from  collecting  the  tax  claimed  to  he  due  the  Ch^kee  Nation  from  the 
plaintiff  as  a  merchant. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  as  shown  bv  the  pleadings  and  the  eyidence,  brieflv  stated, 
are  substantially  as  follows:  The  plaintiff,  W.  C.  Rogers,  is  a  Cherokee  dtizen  by 
birth,  and  Is  a  merchant  and  trader  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  having  a  bosiness  at 
three  different  points  therein,  namely,  one  at  Talala,  carrying  a  general  stock  of 
merchandise  of  about  $20,000;  one  at  Vera,  and  one  at  Skiatook,  each  carrying  a 
stock  of  abont  $8,000.  Said  stocks  of  merchandise  consist  of  frnits,  groceries,  dry 
goods,  clothing,  hats,  caps,  etc. 

That  the  defendant  Frank  C.  Churchill  is  an  einployee  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Defendant  J.  G^rge  Wright  is  the  duly  appointed, 
qualified,  and  acting  United  States  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
defendant  J.  Blair  Shoenfelt  is  the  duly  appointed,  qualified,  and  acting  Indian 
agent  for  the  Union  Agency  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that,  as  such  officers 
and  employees,  they  perform  such  acts  and  senrices  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
said  Depaurtment  of  uie  Interior  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  tax  in  controversy  arises  under  article  2,  Trade  and  intercourse,  and  is 
found  in  the  Compiled  Laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  1892,  sections  582  to  580, 
inclusive. 

The  evidence  taken  shows  that  the  defendants,  acting  as  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  served  notice  upon  the  plaintiff,  W.  C.  Rogers,  tnat  he 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  tax  due  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  them,  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  reference  to  the  collection  of  taxes  due  tne  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  repeatedly  notified  by  said  officers  to  pay  said  tax;  that  plaintiff  failed  to  pay 
any  attention  to  these  notices,  and  failed  to  reiiort.  pay,  or  tender  any  part  of  the 
tax. 

That  on  or  abont  the  1st  day  of  June,  1900,  the  defendants,  acting  in  their  official 
capacity,  and  acting  through  the  Indian  police,  closed  up  the  store  of  the  plaintiff 
at  Talala,  and  held  possession  of  the  same  for  a  period  of  five  days,  during  which 
time  the  plaintiff  was  unable  to  trade  or  do  business  therein. 

It  is  also  in  evidence  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  nnder  the  general 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1808,  commonly  known  as  the 
*«  Curtis  bill,"  under  the  head  of  ^'Royalties,  rents,  etc.,"  in  paragraph  18,  pro- 
vided: 

**  That  the  said  United  States  Indian  agent  shall  receive  and  receipt  for  all  roy- 
alties paid  into  his  hands,  when  accompanied  by  the  sworn  statement,  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  regulation,  but  not  otherwise,  and  it  shall  also  be  his  duty  to 
collect,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  tiie  United  States  Indian  inspector 
for  the  Indian  Territory,  all  rents,  permits,  revenues,  and  taxes,  of  whatsoever 
kind  or  nature,  that  may  be  due  and  payable  to  any  Indian  tribe  or  tribes  to  which 
these  regulations  may  apply,  as  provided  for  bv  the  laws  of  such  tribe  or  tribes.'* 

And  further  provided  in  para^praph  14,  as  follows: 
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**The  rents  and  permits,  taxes  and  revennes  provided  for  by  the  foregoing  res- 
nlation  to  be  collected  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  shall  be  dne  and  payable 
to  him  in  lawf  nl  money  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  when  such  rents,  per- 
mits, taxes,  and  revenues  would,  under  the  laws  of  the  particular  nations,  have 
been  due  and  payable  to  the  authorities  of  said  nations  nad  not  the  act  of  June 
28, 1898,  and  especially  section  16  tiiereof ,  been  passed/' 

Upon  the  closing  of  said  store  the  plaintiff  brought  his  action  to  this  court,  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  defendants,  or  an^  of  them,  or  anyone  acting  under 
them,  from  interfering  witn  or  attempting  to  mterfere  with  the  possession  of  said 
stock  of  goods,  and  praying  that  this  order  be  made  perpetual.  A  temporary 
injunction  issued  in  pursuance  of  said  bill  and  prayer,  and  this  case  came  on  to  be 
heard  on  the  pleadings  and  evidence  on  July  23, 1900,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  submission  of  the  case  chould  be  final  as  to  this  court. 

opmiON. 

The  case  at  bar  presents  some  very  peculiar  features,  and  the  law  i^plicable 
thereto  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Ttie  matter,  reduced  from  the  lengthy 
argument  and  presentation  on  either  side,  resolves  itself  into  two  principal  ques- 
tions: 

First.  Is  there  a  traders*  tax  authorized  by  law  to  be  assessed  against  and  col- 
lected from  a  Cherokee  citizen  doing  a  general  merchandise  business  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  in  the  Indian  Territory  since  the  adoption  of  the  Curtis  Act  on  June 
28,  1898? 

Second.  If  such  a  tax  is  authorized  and  collectible,  does  the  law  authorize  the 
Interior  Department  to  collect  it? 

An  exammation  of  the  Cherokee  laws,  article  2,  entitled  **  Trade  and  inter- 
course," shows  that  such  trade  and  intercourse  and  such  law  applied  only  to  the 
Indian  oitizen,  and  the  only  penalty  for  the  infraction  of  such  law  was  pimish- 
ment  by  a  &ie,  or  by  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  the  same  should  be  found  by  the 
Cherokee  courts.  No  provisions  were  made  in  said  article  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  other  than  by  fine,  or  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  be 
imposed  in  the  Cherokee  courts,  and  in  those  alone. 

Section  28  of  the  Curtis  bill  abolished  all  the  tribal  courts  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  prohibited  anv  officers  of  Said  courts  from  performing  any  act  thereto- 
fore authorized  by  an^  law  in  connection  with  said  courts.  If  the  said  article  2 
of  Uie  Cherokee  laws  is  to  stand  at  all,  as  being  not  annulled  and  a  valid  law,  it 
is  one  which  provides  punishment  for  its  infraction  merely  bv  a  fine,  or  by  a  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  by  this  means  alone,  except  that  where  a  party  fails  to 
obtain  a  receipt  for  a  tax  and  i)ost  it  in  his  place  of  business,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 589  of  said  article,  the  sheriff  of  the  district  is  to  close  his  store,  and  report 
such  offender,  that  he  may  be  proceeded  against  criminally.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  said  article  does  not  reveal  any  method  whereby  the  offenders'  goods 
may  be  reached,  or  whereby  any  lien  whatever  is  created  or  attaches  to  the  goods, 
or  whereby  any  punishment  can  be  infiicted  upon  the  offending  party  except  in 
the  Cherokee  courts. 

It  is  a  rule  well  established  that  all  statutes  imposing  taxes  are  to  be  followed 
strictly;  that  the  manner  of  laying  the  tax,  the  time  and  manner  of  collection,  and 
all  the  means  iiointed  out  toward  effecting  the  object  to  be  attained,  namely,  the 
collection  of  the  tax,  are  to  be  followed  with  exactitude,  and  a  failure  to  follow  the 
law,  either  in  the  assessment  or  as  to  the  means  to  be  used  to  collect  it,  may, 
upon  resistance,  avoid  the  tax. 

It  may  be  safely  stated,  in  a  brief  way,  that  the  United  States,  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  treaties  with  the  Cherokee,  gave  to  the  Cherokee  the  right  to  regulate 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  respect  to  trade,  as  to  its  own  citi- 
zenSy  and  that  acting  under  the  treaties  and  statutes,  the  act  at>ove  referred  to  as 
article  2,  Trade  and  Intercourse,  Compiled  Laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  was  in 
all  respects  legal  and  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  the  nation  in  reference  to 
taxing  its  own  citizens  doing  business  within  its  boundaries.  It  may  also  be  st  ated, 
without  question,  that  the  United  States  have  the  authority  at  any  time,  bv  statute, 
to  alter  and  change  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  nation:  in  fact.  Congress  has  often 
exercised  this  right,  although  at  times  its  power  to  do  so  has  been  questioned.  It 
may  also  be  safely  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  President,  by  variousacts  of  Cong^ress,  have  been  author- 
ized to  exercise  at  times  a  wide  discretion  in  the  control  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
this  has  at  all  times  been  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  Indians  ^emselves;  and 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  are  given, 
under  a  Rtatute.  discretion  with  reference  to  carrying  out  its  provisions,  they  are 
the  sole  judges  of  th«  x^se  or  abuse  of  that  discretion.    But  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  lind  the  GommlBsionerof  Indian  Affairs  must  in  their  action  have  behind 
them  some  substantive  law  of  Congress  upon  which  to  base  their  action. 

By  the  act  of  Jnne  28, 1898,  Congress  took  away  the  right  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  rijght  of  the  other  tribes  with  whom  agreements  were  not 
consummated,  to  exercise  judicial  f auctions  through  their  tribal  courts,  and, 
consequently,  took  away  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  all  power  to  impose  the  nen- 
alties  prescribed  in  article  2,  Trade  and  intercourse,  with  reference  to  the  enforc- 
ing of  the  collection  of  said  revenues,  and  said  nation  is  at  this  time  impotent  to 
entorce  in  any  way  the  collection  of  said  traders'  tax.  It  might  be  said  that,  in 
view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  it  was  the  moral  duty  of  Congress  to  prescribe  some 
method  whereby  these  revenues  could  be  collected,  inasmuch  as  they  had  rendered 
the  nation  powerless  to  collect  them;  but  with  the  question  of  morals  this  court 
has  nothing  to  do;  nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
relation  to  controlling  the  Indian  affai rs.  By  said  Curtu  biU  Congress  provided  that 
this  Cherokee  statute  could  not  be  enforced  at  ]aw  or  in  equity  in  the  United 
States  courts.  By  said  act  it  authorized  and  directed,  as  to  rents  and  royalties  on 
the  leasing  of  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  and  other  mineral  lands  in  said  Territory,  that  the 
Secretary  should  make  rmes  and  regulations  and  collect  all  moneys  due,  and  pro- 
vided that  anybody  else  undertaking  to  collect  such  royalties  should  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  but  nowhere  in  said  statute  did  it  specifically  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  collect  the  taxes  due  under  the  laws  of  the  several  nations. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Curtis  bill  there  was  no  statute  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  collect  the  taxes  due 
by  Cherokee  statutes,  and  if  there  be  any  statute  of  the  United  States  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  any  of  their 
officers  to  enter  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  collect  such  tax  it  has  not  been  cited  to 
the  court,  nor  is  the  court  itself  aware  of  such  law.  It  is,  however,  claimed  that 
section  2058,  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S. ,  confers  such  authority  upon  the  Indian  agent.  That 
statute  says  that  the  Indian  a^nt  shall ,  within  his  agency,  manage  and  superintend 
the  intercourse  with  the  Indians  agreeably  to  law,  and  perform  such  regulations 
and  duties  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  tiie  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs.  In  tne  opinion  of  the  court  this  section  relates  to  intercourse 
with  the  Indians;  that  is,  intercourse  of  the  tribe  with  noncitizens  of  the  tribe, 
and  has  no  bearing  upon  intercourse  among  citizens  of  a  tribe,  and  therefore  does 
not  applv  to  the  case  at  bar. 

Does  the  statute  of  the  United  States  giving  the  Secretarr  of  the  Interior  cer- 
tain discretion,  viz,  section  2058,  Rev.  Stat.  UiS., authorize  him  to  prescribe  how 
the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  carried  into  force  and  effect,  by  rules 
and  regulations,  when  such  laws  themselves  prescribe  a  different  method  of  pro- 
cedure? In  other  words,  can  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  make  rnles  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  into  force  and  effect  a  Cherokee  law  in  a  different  manner  and  oy 
a  process  different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  law  under  which  he  undertakes  to 
act?  Or,  to  put  it  more  strongly,  can  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  rules  and 
regulations,  amend  the  Cherokee  statute  bv  prescribing  the  mode  of  its  enforce- 
ment, and  in  that  way  assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  Cong^ress  in  that  regard? 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  this  power  does  not  rest  in  the  Secretaij  of  the 
Interior.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  rules  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  laws,  in  relation  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Indians 
and  Indian  affairs  with  noncitizens  of  a  tribe  can  not  be  disputed,  but  he  is  not 
authorized  to  make  law.  If  the  Secretary,  without  a  substantive  statute  to  that 
end,  may  come  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and,  acting  upon  a  Cherokee  statute, 
seek  to  control  the  effect  of  that  statute  by  assuming  the  duties  of  ^e  Cherokee 
officers  under  that  statute  all  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  proceed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  which  would  reauire  him  if  he  fbund  an  Indian  doing 
business  and  trading  within  the  limits  of  tne  Cherokee  Nation  without  the  license 
prescribed  by  law  to  close  his  business  and  report  him  to  the  tribal  court  in  the 
district  in  which  he  was  doing  businefis  for  his  failure  to  comply  wiUi  tiie  law, 
which  tribal  court  has  no  longer  any  existence  and  can  perform  no  d^  ties  in  ref- 
erence thereto.  To  hold  that  the  Secretary  can  collect  this  tax  or  close  the  busi- 
ness of  an  Indian  trading  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  to  hold  that  he  has  absolute, 
unqualified,  undispnted,  autocratic  sway  over  the  interior  trade  of  the  nation  by 
its  citijBens.  This  court  does  not  believe  that  such  power  vests  in  the  Secretary  A 
the  Interior  as  the  law  now  stands  as  to  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  1890,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  that  year,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  put  in  force  and  effect  in  the  Cherokee  and  other  Indian  nations  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  This  was  reiterated  in  the  act  of  Jnne,  1897,  and  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  given  absolute  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and  equity  over  all 
citizens,  irrespective  of  race,  oolori  or  previous  condition,  and  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States  were  extended  over  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  Oonetitntion  of  the 
United  States  provides  in  specific  terms  (Article  V,  amendments  to  Constitntion) : 
'*  That  no  person  shall  be  aeprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  withont  dne  proc- 
ess of  law/'  and  this  right  has,  since  1890,  been  given  to  the  Indians  of  this  nation. 
By  <*  due  process  of  law"  is  meant  the  rij^ht  to  contest  any  attempt  to  deprive  a 
person  of  thebr  life,  liberty,  or  property  in  the  oonrts  having  jtirisdiotion.  By 
reason  of  the  act  of  Jnne  28. 1898,  it  would  seem  that  the  right  to  contest  the  col- 
lecting of  this  tax,  by  trial  in  any  conrt,  has  been  taken  abeolntely  away  from 
Indians  trading  in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  consequently  there  is  no  legal  method 
by  which  the  tax  imposed  by  a  Cherokee  statute  can  be  enforced.  Certainly  the 
term  *'  by  due  process  of  law,"  does  not  include  any  other  method  than  the  method 
pointed  out  by  the  law  itself.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  within  the  law,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  law,  but  he 
can  not  make  the  law,  nor  change  it,  nor  alter  its  force  or  effect,  nor  can  he  take 
from  or  add  to  the  law,  and  except  this  law  be  changed  in  some  way  it  can  not 
at  this  time  be  enforced  as  the  law  itself  prescribes.  Had  Congress  designed  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  collect  the  tribal  taxes  it  would  have  said  so 
in  specific  terms— in  terms  as  specific  and  clear  as  are  used  in  authorizing  the 
SeCTetary  of  the  Interior  to  collect  rents  and  royalties.  It  can  not  be  successfully 
contended  that  the  terms  *'  royalties  and  rents"  include  the  term  '*  tax,"  as  those 
terms  have  a  meaning  separate  and  distinct  from  the  terms  *  *  tax  "  and  "  revenue. " 

The  court  holds  that  the  temporary  injunction  heretofore  granted  restraining 
the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the  store  and  busihess  of  the  plaintiff  in 
Talala  shall  be,  and  the  same  is.  hereby  made  perpetual. 

There  having  been  no  attempt  on  the  -part  or  these  defendants  to  close  or  inter- 
fere with  the  busineAS  of  plaintiff  at  Vera  and  Skiatook,  or  to  remove  the  plaintiff 
from  the  Territory,  that  part  of  the  prayer  of  the  bill  is  refused. 

To  which  judgment  of  the  court  defendants  except. 

ORDKB  OF  COURT. 

On  this  8th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1900,  in  open  court  at  Vinita,  is  x>resented  the 
complaint  of  the  plahitiff,  duly  verified,  inaying  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  defendants,  their  servants,  agents,  and  employees  from  in  manner  under- 
taking to  collect  of  the  plaintiff  any  tribal  tax,  and  from  interfering  witii  the 
plaintiff  in  his  business  at  Talala,  Cherokee  Nation,  at  Vera,  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  at  Skiatook,  Cherokee  Nation,  and  from  undertaking  to  remove  the  plaintiff 
from  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  payment  by  him  of  tribal 
taxes  claimed  by  defendants  to  be  owing  by  him  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  said 
ooniplaint  having  been  heretofore  filed  in  this  court;  and  also  comes  the  plaintiff, 
hj  J.  S.  Daveni)ort,  L.  F.  Parker,  jr., and  William  Mollette  and  W.  H.  Eomegay, 
his  attorneys,  and  files  a  motion  asking  the  conrt  to  set  a  day  for  the  hearing  m 
this  on  the  application  for  a  temporary  restraining  order,  and  also  asking  tiiat 
defendants  be  restrained  x)endinff  the  hearing  as  asEed  for  in  the  complaint;  and 
the  matters  and  things  set  forth  beins  by  the  court  seen  and  heard,  and  it  appear^ 
ing  therefrom  that  plaintiff  is  entitlea  to  equitable  relief  by  way  of  injunction,  it 
is  considered  and  ordered  that  defendcmts,  J.  C^eorge  Wright,  J.  Blair  Shoenfelt, 
and  Frank  Churchill,  and  each  of  them,  their  servants,  agents,  and  employees  be 
restrained  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  plaintiff's  business  as  a  mer- 
chant at  Talala,  Ind.  T.,  at  Vera,  Ind.  T.,  and  at  Skiatook,  Ind.  T.,  and  that  they 
and  each  of  them  be  restrained  from  in  any  manner  endeavoring  to  collect  trib^ 
taxes  of  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  such  mercantile  business,  and  that  thev  and 
each  of  them  he  restrained  from,  removing  the  plaintiff  from  the  Cherokee  ifation 
bv  reason  of  the  nonpayment  of  said  tribal  taxes,  claimed  to  be  due  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  as  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  and  that  this  order  shall  become  effectual 
upon  the  execution  of  a  good  and  stifficlent  bond  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of 
$2,000,  payable  to  the  defendants,  to  answer  for  the  damages  that  may  accrue  to 
them  bv  reason  of  the  injunction  herein,  and  that  the  injunction  herein  be  subject 
to  the  further  order  of  the  court.  It  is  further  ordered  that  each  of  the  defend- 
ants show  cause  at  the  United  States  court  room  at  Vinita,  at  10  oVslock  a.  m.  of 
July  7,  A.  D.  1900,  why  tiie  injunction  herein  should  not  be  made  perpetual.  And 
thereupon  comes  the  ^aintiff  herein  and  files  a  bond,  as  required,  with  William 
Little  and  James  C.  Mall  as  sureties,  and  said  bond  is  adjndged  ffood  and  suffi- 
cient, and  it  is  ordered  that  the  injunction  do  now  become  effectual. 

Joseph  A.  Gill,  Judge  Presiding^ 
United  States  of  Axsbica, 

Indian  Territory,  Northern  District,  ss: 

1,  Charles  A.  Davidson,  clerk  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  the  Indian  Territory,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of 
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an  order  made  hy  said  court  on  the  8tfa  day  of  June,  1900,  as  appears  from  the 
records  now  on  file  in  my  office. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  court  at  Vinita  this  the  8th  day  of  Jone,  1900. 

Chablbs  a.  Davidson,  Clerk, 
By  T.  A.  Chandler,  Deputy, 


REMOVAL  OF  INTRUDERS  FROM  CHEROKEE  NATION. 

Opinion  of  Jndge  Wm.  M.  Springer,  United  States  oonrt,  northern  district  of  the 

Indian  Territory. 

United  Statbb  )  Information  for  violation  of  section  2148  of  the  Re- 

-n  -mr   c^  i  vised  Statatea  of  the  United  States. 

F.  M.  Smith,  defendant.  )  ^^^  ow»i»i*i^  w*  tuo  ^un.^^  oiai«o. 

RUUNO  OF  THE  GOURT  ON  THE  MOTION  TO  VACATE  THE  ORDER  OF  ARREST. 

On  the  2d  day  of  October,  1899,  being  the  first  day  df  the  present  term  of  the 
United  States  court  at  Vinita,  in  the  Indian  Territo^,  the  United  States  attorney 
for  said  district  obtained  leave  of  conrt  therefor  and  filed  an  information,  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  F.  M.  Smith,  who  was  not  a  member  of  any  Indian  nation,  on 
the  80th  day  of  September,  1899,  did  anlawfnlly  and  withoat  authority  of  law 
return  to  the  Indian  Territory,  to  wit,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  is  now  within 
said  nation,  and  within  the  jorisdiction  of  this  court  without  anv  lawful  author- 
ity, after  he  had  been,  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1899,  lawfully  removed  from 
Bidd  nation  by  order  of  the  United  States  Indian  f^ent  for  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian 
Territorv,  actiiur  by  and  under  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the 
approval  of  the  honorable  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

A  bench  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  defendant.  Under  said  war- 
rant he  was  arrested  and  brought  into  court.  On  yesterday  his  counsel  filed  a 
motion  to  vacate  the  order  of  the  court  for  his  arrest  The  motion  to  vacate  the 
order  of  arrest  in  this  case  is  based  upon  the  allegation  that  said  order  of  arrest  is 
not  predicated  upon  a  sworn  complaint,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  com- 
plaint as  made  does  not  charge  a  criminal  offense^ 

Counsel  are  mistaken  upon  the  first  point  made.  There  is  a  sworn  complaint 
in  this  case,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  J.  George  Wright,  who  is  the  United  States 
Indian  inspector.  The  real  point  in  the  case  is  based  upon  the  second  allegation, 
namely,  that  the  complaint  as  made  does  not  charge  a  criminal  offense.  The 
motion  to  vacate  the  order  of  arrest  therefore  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  defendant  in  this  case  can  be  prosecuted  criminally  or  whether  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  the  statute  must  be  recovered  by  a  civil  action  in  the  nature  of  an 
action  of  debt,  as  provided  for  under  section  2124  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  ^be 
United  States. 

Able  and  exhaustive  arjguments  have  been  submitted  on  the  question  by  counsel 
for  the  defendant  and  for  the  United  States.    It  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 

froperly  understand  the  question  in^lved  to  refer  to  certain  statutes  of  the 
Tnited  States.  The  provision  upon  wnich  this  information  is  based  is  found  in 
section  2148,  which  is  as  follows: 

'*  If  any  person  who  has  been  removed  from  the  Indian  country  shall  thereafter 
at  any  time  return  or  be  found  within  the  Indian  country  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars." 

This  section  was  taken  from  section  2  of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  August 
18, 1856.  As  the  section  appeared  in  the  act  of  1856  it  referred  to  the  act  of  Con* 
gress  approved  June  30, 1834,  and  was  intended  to  furnish  a  penalty  for  the  viola- 
tion of  that  act.  By  said  act  of  1884  (4  Stat.  L.,  730,  sec.  10)  it  was  provided  aa 
follows: 

*'  That  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  and  Indian  agents  and  subagente 
shall  have  authority  to  remove  from  the  Indian  country  aU  persons  found  therein 
contrary  to  law,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  direct  the 
military  forces  to  be  employed  in  such  removal." 

There  was  no  penalty  attached  at  that  time  for  the  violation  of  this  provision, 
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and  CongreflB  twenty-two  years  thereafter,  by  an  act  approved  Angost  18, 1856, 

greflcribed  a  penalty  for  any  person  who  shonld  retnm  to  the  Indian  conntry  after 
ayinir  been  removed  therefrom.  In  the  act  of  June  30, 1834,  Congress  provided 
that  all  penalties  which  shall  accrue  under  that  act  should  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered in  an  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  debt.  This  provision  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Revised  Statutes  as  section  2124.  The  words  '*this  act"  were 
stricken  out,  and  the  words  ''this  title"  were  inserted  in  lieu  thereof.  These 
various  provisions  now  appear  in  title  2S  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Section  3124  is 
in  chapter  3,  while  section  2147  and  section  2146  appear  in  chapter  4  of  title  28. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  in  this  case  contend  that  section  2124  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  which  provides  that  all  penalties  which  shall  accrue  under  this  title 
shall  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  an  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  debt, 
applies  to  penalties  iucurred  under  section  2148,  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  $1,000 
for  retumfiog  to  an  Indian  country  after  having  been  removed  therefrom,  and  that 
this  section  (2124)  excludes  ainr  other  mo.e  of  proceeding  against  the  defendant 
thaji  a  civil  action  for  debt,  it  must  be  conceded  that  when  Congress  passed  tihe 
act  of  June  30, 1834,  this  act  could  have  had  no  reference  to  an  act  passed  in 
August,  1856,  twenty-two  years  thereafter.  But  counsel  for  defendant  contend 
that  by  placing  these  two  acts  under  the  same  title  in  the  Revised  Statutes  they 
became  a  part  of  the  same  act  and  are  to  be  construed  together,  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2124  now  relate  to  the  penalty  to  be  recovered  under  section  2148. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v,  Howard,  decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  tho 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Oregon,  in  1883,  Judge  Deadv  held: 

That  section  2124  ought  to  be  construed  as  only  applicable  to  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  act  of  June  30, 18  )4,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  if  allowed  to  apply 
at  all  to  section  2148,  as  being  a  part  of  title  23  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  still,  it 
being  a  separate  and  distinct  provision  from  section  2124,  the  remedy  therein  pro- 
vided for  the  violation  of  this  latter  section  is  not  excluded  from  the  one  given  hy 
the  common  law,  but  only  accumulative.  And  therefore  the  conclusion  of  the 
court  was  that  this  section  2148,  being  in  legal  effect  a  prohibition  against  the 
defendant  returning  to  the  reservation  as  he  did,  the  i>enalty  to  which  he  was 
thereby  made  liable  might  be  enforced  against  him  by  inciictment  or  information. 
Judge  Deady  supported  this  view  of  the  case  by  citation  of  numerous  authorities. 
(17  Fed.  Rep..  038.) 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Stocking,  decided  in  the  district  court  for  the 
district  of  Montana  in  1898,  District  Judge  Knowlea  reviewed  at  length  all  the 
authorities  upon  this  subject,  and  held  that  section  2134  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  provides  that  all  penalties  which  shall  accrue  under  that  title  shall  be  sued 
for  ana  recovered  in  an  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action  for  debt,  was  not  intended 
to  limit  the  United  States  to  an  action  of  debt  to  collect  the  penalties  provided  for 
in  section  2148.    (87  Fed.  Rep.,  857. ) 

Section  6600  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides  that— 

**  The  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  several  sections  of  the  revision  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  convenient  and  orderlv  arrangement  of  the 
same,  and  therefore  no  inference  or  presumption  of  a  legislative  construction  is 
to  be  drawn  by  reason  of  the  title  unaer  which  any  particular  section  is  placed.'* 

At  the  time  the  act  of  June  30, 1834,  was  passed,  tnere  was  no  law  in  existence 
imposing  a  penalty  upon  a  person  who  should  return  to  an  Indian  reservation 
after  having  been  removed  therefrom,  and  hence  at  that  time  the  provision  in 
that  act  to  the  effect  that  the  penalties  which  accrued  under  it  were  to  be  recov- 
ered in  an  action  of  debt,  could  not  have  referred  to  the  penalty  imposed  in  the 
act  of  1856  upon  those  who  should  return  to  an  Indian  reservation  after  having 
been  removed  therefrom. 

Section  5600  of  the  Revised  Statutes  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
definite  and  certain  that  no  presumption  of  a  legislative  construction  in  reference 
to  this  section  was  to  be  drawn  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  under 
the  same  title.  They  were,  therefore,  to  be  construed  as  ha  ing  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  Revised  Statutes  which  they  had  at  the  time  of  their  enactm^^nt. 

m  the  case  of  McDonald  r.  Hovey  (110  U.  S.,  619)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  as  follows: 

*'So,  upon  a  revidon  of  statutes,  a  different  interpretation  is  not  to  be  given  to 
them  witnout  some  substantial  change  of  phraseology;  some  change  other  than 
what  may  have  been  necessary  to  abbreviate  the  form  of  the  laws.  ** 

In  the  case  of  Taylor  r.  Delacey  (2  Cains,  case  143)  it  was  held: 

'*  When  the  law  antecedently  to  the  revision  was  settled  either  by  clear  expres- 
sions in  the  statutes,  or  adjudications  on  them,  the  mere  change  (if  phraseology 
■hail  not  be  deemed  or  considered  a  change  of  the  law,  unless  such  phraseology 
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evidently  pnrportB  an  intention  of  the  legislature  to  work  a  change.  *  *  *  The 
construction  will  not  be  changed  by  such  alterations  as  are  merely  necessary  to 
render  the  provisions  more  precise/' 

This  view  is  also  snstaii^ea  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Byder  (110  U.  S., 
729) ,  in  which  case  it  was  held: 

''It  will  not  be  inferred  that  the  legislature  is  revising  and  consolidating  the 
laws  intended  to  change  their  policy,  unless  such  intention  be  clearly  expressed." 

In  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Woods  (2  Cranch,  366)  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said: 

''Almost  every  fine  or  forfeiture  under  a  x)enal  statute  may  be  recovered  by  an 
action  of  debt  as  by  information.  In  this  particular  case  the  statute  which  creates 
the  forfeiture  does  not  prescribe  the  mode  of  demanding  it.  Consequently  either 
debt  or  Information  would  lie.** 

As  stated  by  Judge  Knowles  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v,  Sto'^Ving  supra, 

"The  statute  of  August  18, 1856,  did  not  provide  in  what  manner  the  forfeiture 
therein  named  should  be  demanded.  It  might  be  collected  in  an  action  in  the 
nature  of  an  action  of  debt,  or  information.  Where  an  information  could  be  filed 
an  indictment  would  lie.  Before  the  revision  of  the  statutes  and  up  to  the  present 
time  I  feel  confident  that  the  offenses  named  in  said  act  of  August  18, 1856,  were 
prosecuted  in  courts  of  this  district  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  by  indict- 
ment. It  would  appear  that  such  was  the  practice  in  the  districts  at  least  of 
Oregon.  It  has  not  been  the  opinions  of  such  courts  that  the  change  of  the  term, 
'this  act'  to  that  of  'this  title'  was  intended  to  change  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  those  offenses.  To  those  acquaint^  with  the  facts  it  is  evident 
that  a  suit  for  debt  woxQd  be  a  very  inadequate  remedy  in  protecting  Indian  res- 
ervations from  unlawful  intruders." 

This  court  quite  agrees  with  the  district  judge  of  the  district  of  Oregon,  that  a 
suit  for  debt  under  section  2148  would  be  a  very  inadequate  remedy  in  protecting 
Indian  reservations  from  unlawful  intruders. 

In  concluding  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  t'.  Stocking,  supra, 
Judge  Knowles  referred  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  t\  Paine  (22  Fed.  Rep., 
426),  and  the  case  In  re  Segravee  (Okla.)  (48  Pac.  Bep.,  272),  and  expressly 
dissented  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  cases.  Upon  this  point  Judge 
Knowles  stated  as  follows: 

"The  general  rule  has  been  that  when  the  United  States  seeks  to  enforce  a  pen- 
alty it  is  not  limited  to  any  one  remedy.  This  was  the  view  entertained  by  Judge 
Deady  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v,  Howard  (17  Fed.  Bep.,  638).  In  order 
to  justify  a  court  in  holding  that  Congress  has  by  any  act  narrowed  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  in  any  x>articular  as  to  a  remedy,  that  intention  ought  to  clearly 
appear.  The  cases  of  the  United  States  v,  Paine  (22  Fed.  Rep..  426)  and  In  re 
Segraves  (Okla.)  (48  Pac.  Rep.,  272)  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  section  2124 
applies  alone  to  an  action  by  the  United  States,  and  does  not  establish  the  rights 
and  remedy  of  an  informer,  and  that  the  United  States  alone  can  maintain  the 
action  named  therein.  I  do  not  believe  a  correct  interpretation  of  that  section 
will  support  this  view." 

The  case  of  the  United  States  v,  Paine,  supra,  was  decided  by  Judge  Foster  of 
the  United  States  court  for  the  district  of  Kansas  in  1884,  and  the  case  In  re 
Segraves  (48  Pac.  Rep.),  supra,  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Oklahoma, 
all  the  judges  concurring,  in  1894.  The  opinions  in  these  two  cases  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  opinions  of  Judge  Deady  in  the  Howard  case  and  of 
Judge  Knowles  in  the  Stocking  case.  It  was  Htated  in  argument  by  the  attorney 
for  the  United  States  that  Judge  Foster  had  subsequently  reversed  himself  in  the 
Paine  case,  but  the  text  of  the  case  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  changed  his  opinion 
was  not  produced.  The  Oklsihoma  opinion  refers  to  the  Paine  case,  holding  that 
that  case  was  squarely  in  point,  and  that  court  regarded  Judge  Foster's  opinion 
as  settling  this  question  in  favor  of  the  petitioner  in  the  Oklahoma  case.  The 
Oklahoma  court  then  reviewed  and  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  Jud{?e  Deady  in 
the  Howard  case.  As  between  the  opinion^  of  Judge  ue&dy  and  Judge  Foster, 
the  Oklahoma  court  adhered  to  that  of  Judge  Foster.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated  by 
counsel  for  the  United  States,  that  Judge  Foster  reversed  himself  in  a  subsequent 
case,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Oklahoma  case  was  laid  would  be  destroyed. 
Independently,  however,  of  any  previous  adjudications,  after  carefully  reviewing 
all  of  the  authorities  applicable  to  this  case,  this  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
penalty  imposed  by  section  2148  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  upon  which  the  infor- 
mation in  tne  case  at  bar  is  based,  may  be  enforced  either  oy  indictment  or  by 
information.  It  might  be  collected,  also,  in  an  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action 
of  debt.  Either  debtor  information  would  lie,  as  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  case  of  Adams  r.  Woods,  supra. 
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Seotion  782  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes  is  as  follows: 

**AJil  pecuniary  i>enalties  and  forfeitures  may  be  sued  for  and  reooverod  either 
in  the  district  where  they  accrued  or  in  the  district  where  the  offender  is  found.*' 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  in  this  case  contend  that  this  provision  relates  solely 
to  civil  cases,  for  the  reason  that  criminal  cases  can  not  be  prosecuted  except  in 
the  district  where  the  offense  is  committed.  The  words  ''sued  for  "  do  not  limit 
the  provisions  of  the  section  to  civil  action.  To  sue  means  to  prosecute;  to  make 
legal  claim.  Bouviere  s  Law  Dictionary,  vol.  2, 558,  says  that,  **  In  its  most  exten- 
sive sense  the  word  suit  includes  not  only  civil  actions  but  also  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, as  indictment,  information,  and  conviction  by  a  magistrate." 

The  words  "sue  for  and  recover  "  in  the  statute  mean  the  same  as  prosecute  for 
and  recover,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  expression  *'  anv  appropriate  form 
of  action"  of  '*any  properproceedings,"  can  not  be  held  to  exclude  a  suit  or  pros- 
ecution by  indictment.    (United  States  v,  Moore,  11  Fed.  Rep.,  251.) 

If  the  suit  is  a  criminal  one,  therefore,  it  would  be  prosecuted  in  the  district 
where  the  offense  was  committed.  If  it  were  a  civil  suit,  it  might  be  prosecuted  in 
the  district  where  the  offender  was  found.  The  two  provisions  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  idea  that  the  penalties  might  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  debt  or 
criminally  by  information  or  indictment. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  r.  Baugh  (1  Fed.  Rep.,  787,  eastern  district  of 
Virffinia),  Judge  Hughes  stated  as  follows: 

*'lt  has  of  late  years  been  so  often  held  by  this  and  other  Federal  courts  that 
offenses  not  infamous  may  be  tried  on  information,  that  I  hardly  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  decisions.  Judge  Dillon  has  so  decided  in  the  case  of  United 
States  17.  Maxwell,  a  case  which  has  frequently  been  quoted  and  relied  on  in  this 
court."    (See  also  case  of  the  United  States  t\  Shepard,  1  Abb.,  U.  S.,  432. ) 

The  offense  chitfged  in  this  information  is  not  infamous.  It  is  merelv  a  misde- 
meanor, and  hence  it  may  be  tried  on  information.  The  information  filed  in  this 
case  being  a  proper  proceeding  for  the  enforcement  prescribed  in  section  21i8  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  contend  that,  while  in  the  States,  under  the  g:eneral 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  case  at  bar  might  be  prosecuted  crlminiUl^, 
yet  in  this  jurisdiction,  where  the  criminal  procedure  of  Arkansas  has  been  put  m 
force,  the  rule  is  different.  They  cite  in  support  of  this  contention  section  1965  of 
Mansfield's  Digest,  which  is  as  follows: 

"A  public  offense,  of  which  the  only  punishment  is  a  fine,  may  be  prosecuted 
bv  a  penal  action  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  or  in  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  where  the  whole  fine  is  given  tosach  corporation  or  individual. 
The  proceedmgB  in  penal  actions  are  regulated  by  the  practice  in  civil  actions." 

The  words  ''the  State  of  Arkansas"  in  this  section  are  to  be  construed  in  this 
jurisdiction  as  *'the  United  States."  The  language  of  the  statute  is  '*mav  be 
prosecuted.'*  The  sentence,  *'  The  proceedings  in  penal  actions  are  regulated  by 
the  practice  in  civil  actions,"  must  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  actions  which  are 
ocnnmenoed,  in  pursuance  of  permissive  an thoritv  given  in  the  body  of  the  section. 
It  is  tarue,  as  contended  for  by  counsel  for  defendant,  that  the  chapter  on  criminal 
procedure  in  Mamsfield's  digest,  from  which  the  above  section  is  taken,  is  in  full 
force  and  effect  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  against  any  other  act  of  Congress 
which  may  confliGt  with  it.  But  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  permission  given 
in  this  section  to  sue  in  a  civil  action  to  recover  penalties  and  the  general  authority 
given  Federal  courts  to  prosecute  suits  for  penalties  by  information  or  indictment. 
Tlie  ArVfwiMAa  provision  is  merely  cumulanve.  and  does  not  take  away  the  general 
power  in  Federal  courts  to  prosecute  criminally  for  the  enforcement  of  penalties. 
be  rule,  as  stated  by  Judge  Deady,  in  the  Howard  case,  supra,  seems  to  be  that 
where  a  particular  remedy  is  ^ven  for  commission  or  omission  of  an  act  prohib- 
ited or  enjoined  by  statute,  it  is  not  exclusive,  imless  it  is  found  in  juxtaposition, 
or  immediate  connection,  with  the  prohibitory  or  mandatory  clause.  (Rex  v. 
Wright,  1  Burr,  513.)  In  the  case  at  bar  the  Arkansas  statute  is  not  mandatory. 
It  is  merely  permissive  and  authorizes  a  civil  action  in  addition  to  the  criminal 
action  provided  in  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  ^cder  for  the  arrest  of  the  defendant  was  properly  made,  and  the  motion  to 
vacate  that  order  is  overruled,  and  the  defendant  is  ordered  to  plead  to  the  infor- 
mation. 
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BUSINESS  PEBMITS  IN  CBEEE  NATION. 

[Opinion  of  Jndge  Clayton,  United  States  conrt  of  appeals  in  the  Indian  Territoxy.] 
N.  B.  MaZET  BT  AIj.,  APPKLLAKT8,  ] 

J.  Geo.  Wrioht,  Unitbd  States  Indian  Inspector  et  al.,   ^  x^w.  •«•. 

appellees.  j 

Appeal  from  the  United  States  court  for  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  at  Mnskogee,  Hon.  John  B.  Thomas,  jndge,  presiding. 

William  T.  Hntcmngs,  for  appellants;  P.  L.  Soper,  United  States  attorney,  and 
P.  L.  Parker,  jr.,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  appellees. 

opinion. 
Clayton,  J, 

This  is  an  action  brought  in  eqnity  in  the  United  States  court  at  Muskogee, 
Ind.  T.,  to  enjoin  J.  Gtoorge  Wright,  United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  J.  Blair  Shoenfelt,  United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  from  collecting  from  plaintiffs,  who  are  all  noncitizens  of  the 
Creek  Nation  and  attorneys  at  law,  resioing  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  practicing 
law  in  said  court,  an  occupation  tax  imposed  on  them  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  which,  among  other  tbin^,  provides  that  a  tax  of  $25  per  annum 
shall  be  collected  from  each  lawyer  residing  and  practicing  their  profession  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  Creek  or  Seminole  Nation.  To  the 
complaint  the  following  demurer  was  filed: 

'*  Comes  now  the  said  defendants,  by  Pliny  L.  Soper,  United  States  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  demurs  to  the  complaint  of 
plaintiffs,  and  for  g^otmd  therefor,  states: 

*'  First  That  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  action. 

*'  Second.  That  the  complaint  does  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause 
of  action  against  these  defendants  or  for  which  any  equitable  relief  may  be 
granted." 

The  court  below  sustained  this  demurrer,  and,  plaintiffs  refusing  to  plead  further, 
the  cause  was  dismissed.  ESxception  to  the  sustaining  of  the  demurrer  and  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint  were  duly  saved  and  the  cause  regularly  appealed  to  this 
court. 

It  is  contended  by  the  appellants,  first,  that  the  Creek  Nation  has  no  power  to 
enforce  this  tax  on  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  in  that  nation,  because 
it  is  claimed  that  the  Creek  Nation  is  not  possessed  of  such  sovereign  powers  as 
would  permit  it  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  person  or  occupation  of  any  other  than  its 
own  citizens,  and,  to  support  this  contention,  we  are  cited  to  the  opinion  of  Attor- 
ney-Qeneral  Wiri;  on  the  right  of  the  Cherokee  ligation  to  impose  a  tax  on  traders 
(1  Ops.  Atty.  Qen.,  645).  This  opinion  was  rendered  in  1824,  at  which  time,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaties  then  existing  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United 
States,  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  reUnquished  that  right.  That  opim'on  is  based 
exclusively  on  the  treaty  of  1785.    The  Attomey-Oeneral  says: 

*'The  time  has  passed  away  in  which  it  would  be  tolerated  to  treat  these  people 
as  we  pleased,  because  we  are  Christians  and  they  are  heathens.  If  the  tax  is  to 
be  resisted,  we  must  find  some  solid  ground  for  that  resistance  which  law  and 
reason  will  support,  and  which  we  can  justify  both  toward  Qod  and  man.  If, 
by  the  treaties  into  which  they  have  entered  with  us,  they  have  debarred  them- 
selves from  imposing  this  tax,  they  can  not  justly  complain  if  we  insist  on  the 
fulfillment  of  these  treaties,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax  as  far  as  it  shall  be 
found  in  conflict  with  their  own  stipulations.    *    *    * 

'*Now,  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1785  is,  that  *the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  trade 
with  the  Indians,  and  managing  all  their  affairs  in  such  manner  as  they  think 
proper.'  The  right  thus  conferred  on  the  United  States  is  sole  and  exclusive; 
consequently,  neither  the  Cherokees  nor  any  other  nation  had  the  right  there- 
after to  touch  the  subject  which  was  thus  solely  and  exclusively  given  to  the 
United  States.  What  was  the  right  thus  solely  and  exclusively  given  to  the 
United  States?  The  right  of  regulating  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  What  does 
this  mean?  The  right  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  carrying  on  this  trade?  T^is  can  not  be  the  meaning,  because  this  right 
the  United  States  had  before,  and  it  reauired  no  treaty  to  give  it  to  them.  The 
treatv  meant  to  give  a  right  which  dia  not  exist  before;  and  this  could  onlv  be 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  whole  system  of  regnlationB,  on  both  sides,  under  wnioh 
the  trade  should  be  carried  on.    *    *    * 
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**Batif  itwereoonoededthat  the  Cherokee  Nation  might  prohibit  this  trade 
altogether,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  might,  under  these  treaties,  tolerate  it 
nnder  such  re^^nlations  as  they  might  institute;  for,  whether  the  power  of  the 
entire  prohibition  has  been  given  to  Congress  or  not,  the  sole  and  exclusive  power 
of  regulation  has  been  given  to  them;  and,  so  long  as  these  treaties  rema  n  in 
force,  it  seems  manifest  that  the  Indians  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  those 
regulations,  either  by  addition  or  subtraction;  and  what  is  a  tax  upon  persons 
authorized  by  Congress  to  trade  without  it  but  a  new  and  distinct  regulation 
superinduced  upon  the  regulations  provided  by  Congress." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Attomey-Gtoneral  founds  his  opinion  upon  the  fact,  as  he 
finds  it,  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  ^'debarred  themselves  from  imposing  this 
tax." 

But  no  such  stipulation  and  abrogation  of  rights  can  be  found  in  any  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Creeks;  but,  upon  the  contrary,  in  all  of  their 
treaties  with  the  Government,  and  more  especially  by  the  treaty  of  1856  (Revision 
of  Indian  Treaties,  111),  they  have  carefully  guarded  their  sovereignty  and  their 
right  to  admit  and  con8e<^uently  to  exclude  all  white  persons  except  such  as  are 
named  in  the  treaty.    Article  15  of  the  treaty  re^ids  as  follows: 

** Article  15.  So  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  theieof,  regulating  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  shall  be  secured  in  the  unre- 
stricted right  of  self-government,  and  full  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property, 
within  their  respective  limits:  excepting,  however,  h\\  white  persons,  with  their 

Sropnertv,  who  are  not,  by  adoption  or  otherwise,  members  of  either  the  Creek  or 
eminole  tribe;  and  all  persons  not  being  members  of  either  tribe,  found  within 
their  limits,  shall  be  considered  intruders,  and  be  removed  from  and  kept  out  of 
the  same  by  the  United  States  agents  for  said  tribes,  respectively,  (assisted,  if 
necessary,  oy  the  military,)  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz:  such  individuals 
with  their  families  as  may  be  in  the  employment  of  the  Government  oc  the  United 
States:  all  persons  peaceably  traveling,  or  temporarily  sojourning  in  the  country, 
or  trading  therein  under  license  from  the  proper  a  ithorlty  of  the  United  States; 
and  such  persons  as  may  be  i)ermitted  by  the  Creeks  or  Seminoles,  with  the  assent 
of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States,  to  reside  within  their  respective 
limits  without  becoming  members  of  either  of  said  tribes.'* 

The  last  clause  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  above  set  out  clearly  confers  upon 
the  Creek  Nation  the  power  of  admitting  into  their  territory,  with  the  consent  of 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States,  such  *' other  persons*'  than  those 
named  bv  it ;  and  if  it  has  that  power  it  is  eNq[ually  clear  that  it  may  prescribe  all 
reasonable  terms  upon  the  compliance  of  which  such  persons  may  be  admitted  or 
excluded.  More  especially  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  by  the  provision  of  the 
same  treaty  it  is  provided  that,  *'  So  far  as  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  regulating  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Creeks  *  *  *  shall  be  secure  in  the  unre- 
stricted right  of  self-government ;''  and,  further,  that  all  such  persons  as  may  be  in 
the  Creek  Nation  without  the  consent  of  that  nation  are  deemed  to  be  intruders, 
and  pledges  itself  to  remove  them. 

Attorneys  practicing  in  the  United  States  courts  are  not  persons  who  come 
within  the  exceptions,  for  they  are  not  *'in  the  enployment  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  "or  "persons  peaceably  traveling  or  temporarily  sojourning  in 
the  country  or  trading  therein  under  license  from  the  proper  authority  of  the 
United  States.*' 

Article  7  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw Nations  (11  Stat.  L.,  613),  is,  upon  the  question  here  involved,  identical 
with  article  15  of  the  Creek  treaty.  And  the  question  as  to  whether  these  nations 
had  the  power  to  enforce  their  permit  laws  was  passed  uiH>n  by  Attorney-General 
Wayne  MaoVeagh  in  1881 .    He  says: 

**The  validity  of  such  permits  is  recognized  by  the  concluding  clause  of 
article  7  of  the  treaty  of  June  22, 1831,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  later  treaty."    (17  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  134. ) 

Upon  the  same  subject  Attorney-General  Phillips,  in  1884,  says: 

*'In  absence  of  treaty  or  8tat«tory  provision  to  the  contrary,  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations  have  power  to  regulate  their  own  rights  of  occupancy, 
and  to  say  who  shall  participate,  and  upon  what  conditions,  and  hence  may 
require  permits  to  reside  in  the  nations  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
levy  a  x>ectmiary  exaction  therefor. 

*'  The  dear  result  of  all  the  cases,  as  restated  in  95  U.  S.  B.,  526,  is  *  the  right  of 
the  Indians  to  their  occupancy  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  United  States  to  the  fee.* 

*'I  add,  that  so  far  as  the  United  States  recognize  political  organizations 
amon^ft  Indians,  the  right  of  occupancy  is  a  right  m  the  tribe  or  nation.    It  is, 
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of  coarse,  competent  for  the  United  States  to  disregard  such  organizations  and 
treat  Indians  indiyidnally,  but  their  policy  has  gener^ly  been  otherwise.  In  such 
cases  presumptively  they  remit  all  questions  of  individual  right  to  the  definition 
of  the  nation,  as  being  purely  domestic  in  <  haracter.  The  practical  importance 
here  of  this  proposition  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  express  contradictory' provisions 
by  toeaty  or  by  statutes  of  the  (Tnited  States,  the  nation  (and  not  a  citizen)  is  to 
declare  who  shall  come  within  the  boundaries  of  its  occupancy  and  under  what 
regulations  and  conditions.    *    *    * 

**  (a)  Article  7  (1855)  secured  to  the  Choctaws  and  Ohickasaws,  amongst  other 
things.  '  the  unrestricted  right  of  self-government  and  free  jurisdiction  over  per- 
sons  and  property  within  their  respective  limits,  excepting,  however,  all  persons 
or  their  property  who  are  not  by  birth,  adoption,  or  otherwise  citizensor  members 
of  either  tribe,*  etc. 

'*  I  submit  that  whatever  this  may  mean,  it  does  not  limit  the  right  of  these 
tribes  to  pass  upon  the  question  who  (of  persons  indifferent  to  the  United  States, 
i  e,,  neither  employees  not  objectionable)  shall  share  their  occupancy  and  upon 
what  terms.  Tnat  is  a  question  which  all  private  persons  are  allowed  to  decide 
for  themselves;  and  even  with  animals,  not  men,  have  a  certain  respect  paid  to 
the  instinct  which  in  this  respect  they  share  with  man.  The  serious  words  '  juris- 
diction *and  *  self-government '  are  scarcely  appr(  priate  to  the  right  of  a  hotel 
keeper  to  prescribe  rules  and  charges  for  persons  who  become  his  fellow-occupants. 
It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that  the  above  proposition  in  the  treatv  of  1855  has 
any  relation  to  this  plain  natural  right  and  natural  instinct  of  an  Indian  nation." 
(18  Op.  Att.  Gen.,  86-7.) 

We  fully  agree  with  these  opinions,  and  hold,  therefore,  that,  unless  since  the 
ratification  of  treaty  of  1856  there  has  been  a  treatv  entered  into  or  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  repealing  it,  the  Creek  Nation  had  the  power  to  impose  tUs 
conaition  or  occupation  tax,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  upon  attomevs  at  law,  white 
men,  residing  and  practicing  their  profession  in  the  Indian  Territory.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  treaty,  had  declared  that 
all  persons  not  authorized  by  its  terms  to  reside  in  the  Creek  Nation  should  be 
dec  med  to  be  intruders  and  had  obligated  itself  to  remove  all  such  persons  from 
the  Creek  Nation,  the  remedy  to  enforce  this  provision  of  the  treaty  was  a  removal 
by  the  United  States  from  the  Creek  Nation  of  the  delinquent  as  an  intruder. 
Whether  the  Creek  Nation,  since  the  establishment  of  the  courts  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  of  the  ptssage  of  the  so-called  Curtis  bill,  could  recover  the  amount 
specified  by  the  Creek  statute  bv  a  proper  action  in  the  courts  is  not  necessarily 
now  a  question  for  us  to  decide,  because  the  treaty  provides  a  remedy,  and  whether 
this  remedy  is  exclusive  of  the  courts  or  only  cumulative  is  not  material.  The 
superintending  control  of  the  Interior  Department  over  the  Creeks  is  nowhere 
abolished,  but  on  the  contrary  all  recent  legislation  has  confirmed  and  even 
enlarged  it,  leaving  all  of  vhe  powers  of  that  Department  of  the  Government  to 
remove  from  the  Indian  'lerritory  for  the  causes  specified  by  the  treaties  and  the 
statutes  as  they  existed  before  that  time. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7,  1897  (80  Stat.  L.,  88),  provides— 

'*  That  on  and  after  January  1,  U98,  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Ter-. 
ritory  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  andauthority  totry  and  deter- 
mine all  civil  causes  in  la  wand  equity  thereafter  instituted,  *  *  *  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  Arkansas  in  force  in  the  Territory  shall  apply 
to  all  persons  therein,  irrespective  of  race,  the  said  courts  exercising  jurisdicoon 
thereof  as  now  conferred  upon  them  in  the  trial  of  like  causes." 

While  it  is  true  that  this  act  had  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  courts  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  of  course  included  those  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  of  regulating  all 
causes  of  action  to  the  United  States  courts  for  trial,  yet  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  the  Indian  governments  were  retained,  and  the  treaty  pro- 
visions and  intercourse  laws  and  other  statutes  relating  to  the  Indian  Territory 
remained  in  full  force.  The  full  control  of  the  Indian  Department  over  these 
Indian  tribes  as  they  then  existed  was  not  interfered  with,  nor  were  the  Indian 
statutes  annulled,  except  in  so  far  as  that  all  jurisdiction  was  taken  from  their 
courts  and  transferred  to  those  of  the  United  States.  The  power  to  remove 
intruders  for  the  causes  assigned  by  treaty  provisions  or  statutory  law  still  remains, 
as  before,  in  the  Interior  Department  of  the  GK>vernmeut,  and  the  act  of  Congress 
apnroved  June  28,  1898,  entitled  '*An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes'*  (80  Stat.  L.,  495),  commomy  called  the 
Curtis  bill,  from  Yjeginning  to  end  recoflrnizee  this  authority  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  in  many  instances  enlarges  it. 

The  contention  that  the  Oeek  Nation  is  not  now  an  Indian  reservation  is  not 
tenable.  Whatever  effect  the  Curtis  bill  may  have  upon  the  Creeks,  it  has  not  yet 
been  carried  into  operation  so  far  as  it  changes  their  title  to  their  lands  or  their 
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tribal  relations  to  the  United  States.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Creeks  are,  at  some 
future  time,  to  hold  their  lands  in  severalty,  instead  of  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
or  in  common,  is  not  incompatible  with  and  does  not  change  the  legislation  which 
gives  to  them  the  exclusive  right  of  occupancv  of  their  country;  nor  can  it  be 
successfullv  maintained  that  because  the  Unitea  States  at  one  time  bought  from 
the  tribe  of  Indians  who  first  occupied  that  country,  thereby  eztinp^iis^ing  the 
then  Indian  title  to  this  land,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Creeks,  givmgto  them  a 
fee-simple  title  thereto,  that  therefore  it  is  not  in  possession  of  the  Cxeeks  as  an 
Indian  reservation.  When  the  Gk>vernment,  in  1825,  bought  the  lands  from  t^e 
Osages,  who  occupied  them  under  the  '^original  Indian  title,"  they  became  a  part 
of  the  public  domain,  subject  to  l)e  appropriated  by  the  Gk>vemment  and  set  aside 
for  Indian  reservations,  or  for  any  otner  purpose  which  it  might  designate.  And 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  28, 1830  (4  Stat.  L.,  411),  Congress  authorized  the 
Ftesident  to  set  it  apart  for  the  reception  of  such  trihes  of  Indians  as  might  be 
willing  to  exchange  for  it  the  lands  where  they  then  resided  and  remove  upon 
them.    The  statute  is  as  follows: 

*  *  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause 
so  much  of  any  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  west  of  the  River  Missis- 
sippi, not  included  in  any  State  or  organized  Territory,  and  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  been  exting^nished,  as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  be  divided  into  a  suit- 
able number  of  districts,  for  the  reception  of  such  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  as 
may  choose  to  exchange  the  lands  where  they  now  reside  and  remove  there,  and 
to  cause  each  of  said  districts  to  be  so  described  by  natural  or  artificial  marks  as 
to  be  easily  distinguished  from  every  other.'* 

Clearly  this  is  a  reservation  of  so  much  of  the  lands  as  the  President  might  there- 
after designate  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  statute,  and  pursuant  to  the  statute 
the  change  was  afterward  made  by  which  the  Creeks  surrendered  their  right  of 
occupancy  of  the  lands  they  then  held  in  Alabama  for  those  which  they  now  pos- 
sess. The  land  was  conveyed  to  them  with  the  limitation  that  they  should  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  By  numerous  treaties  and 
statutes,  including  the  intercourse  laws,  their  right  to  the  exclusive  occupancy  of 
the  country  was  assured  to  them.  No  white  men,  except  such  as  were  allowed  to 
go  upon  other  Indian  reservations,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  Creek  Nation.  By 
the  most  solemn  pledges  they  were  t  o  be  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  white  men. 

But,  whether  strictly  an  Indian  reservation  or  not,  the  Creek  Nation  is  so  far 
clothed  with  sovereign  powers  as  that  the  treaties  made  between  it  and  the  United 
States,  until  abrogated,  are  binding;  and,  as  already  shown,  the  treaty  provides 
that  as  to  all  but  the  claBses  of  persons  therein  designated  the  Creek  Nation  is 
clothed  with  the  power  to  admit  white  men  or  not  at  its  option,  which,  as  we  hold, 
gave  it  the  right  to  impose  conditions.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  Congress,  by  the 
provision  of  tae  Curtis  Dili,  has  provided  for  the  creation  of  cities  and  towns  in 
this  nation  and  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  such  municipal  corporations  alter  the  case,  because  this  pro- 
vision of  that  bill  has  not  yet  been  earned  into  effect.  The  Indian  title  to  such 
lands  still  remains  in  them  and  it  is  yet  their  country.  What  effect  the  provision 
of  this  statute  relating  to  cities  and  towns,  when  fully  consummated,  may  have, 
we  do  not  now  decide. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  because  Congress  has  enacted  a  statute  establishing  United 
States  courts  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  as  attorneys  practicing  in  such  courts  are 
officers  thereof,  therefore  they  are  excluded  from  the  provit-ions  of  the  treaty: 

First,  because  they  are  officers;  and. 

Second,  because,  as  courts  can  not  perform  their  duties  without  the  aid  of  attor- 
neys, thev  are  therefore  a  necessary  and  constituent  part  of  it,  and  if  taxed  they 
might  refuse  to  pay  and  leave  the  country,  or  be  removed  therefrom  by  the  agent, 
and  as  every  man  charged  with  crime  is  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  courto  by 
counsel,  he  would  thus  be  deprived  of  this  constitutional  right. 

In  ex  parte  Tale  (25  Cal.,  241)  the  Supreme  Court  says: 

**An  officer,  as  defined  by  Webster,  is  *  a  person  who  performs  any  public  duty.' 
An  attorney  at  law  is  not  such  an  officer.  And  in  our  opinion  he  is  not  an  officer 
in  the  constitutional  sense  of  the  term  and  does  not  hold  a  public  trust.  On  this 
point  we  agree  with  Justices  Crocker  and  Norton  in  Cohen  v,  Wright  (23  CaL, 
293)." 

Mr.  Justice  Piatt,  in  a  case  relating  to  the  oath  of  an  attorney  (20  Johns.,  492), 
says: 

'*  The  point  is  simply  whether  an  attorney  or  counselor  holds  an  office  of  public 
trust  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  *  *  *  In  my  judgment,  an  attorney  and 
counselor  does  not  hold  an  office,  but  exercises  a  privilege  or  franchise.  As  attor- 
neys or  counselors  they  perform  no  duties  in  behalf  of  the  Gk>vemment;  they 
execute  no  public  trust.'* 
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Gooley  on  Taxation,  676,  says: 

**Practitioner8  of  law  and  medicine  are  not  nncommonly  taxed  a  specific  sum 
upon  the  privilege  of  pursuing  a  calling  for  a  year  or  o^her  specified  time.  Such 
a  tax  is  not  a  poU  tax,  and  may  therefore  be  levied  when  poll  taxes  are  forbidden. 
Sometimes  the  tax  is  graded  by  the  supposed  value  of  the  privilege.  The  right  to 
impose  an  occupation  tax  on  practitioners  of  law  has  been  much  contested  as 
being  in  effect  a  tax  on  the  privilege  of  seeking  justice  in  the  courts;  but  it  has, 
nevcNrtheless,  been  sustained  with  only  faint  dissent." 

To  the  same  effect  see  Longville  v.  State  (4  Tex.  App.,  312),  Simmons  v.  State 
(12  Mo.,  271),  State  v.  Hubbard  (8  Ohio,  63),  Young  v,  Thomas  (17  Fla.,  170), 
Cousins  V,  State  (50  Ala.,  116),  Wright  v,  Atlanta  (54  Ga.,  645),  Stuart  v.  Potts 
(40  Miss. ,  749) ,  Tiedeman  on  Police  Powers,  84-101 ;  Weeks  on  Attorneys,  41, 2d  ed. 

In  Ex-parte  Williams  (31  Tex.  Crim.  Reports,  262)  the  court  says: 

**  But,  conceding  them  to  be  officers,  still  that  would  be  no  ground  for  exemp- 
tion from  taxation.  *  *  *  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  contention  that  the 
legislature  may  cripple  or  destroy  the  judicial  department  is  more  plausible  than 
sound.  *  *  *  Tne  objection  goes  to  the  existence  of  the  power,  rather  than  to 
any  probability  of  its  exercise.  It  is  indeed  an  objection  that  could  be  urged 
against  any  exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  Thus,  the  legislature  ought  not  to  have 
the  power  to  tax  land,  for  fear  it  might  confiscate;  nor  personal  property,  because 
the  tax  imposed  might  exceed  its  value;  nor  any  occupation,  business,  or  pursuit, 
because  they  could  not  be  taxed  out  of  existence,  and  the  livelihood  of  many  be 
destroyed.  *  *  »  There  is  certainly  no  force  in  the  proposition  that  by  the 
imposition  of  this  tax  some  defendant  may  be  deprived  of  counsel.  The  presump- 
tion is  absolute,  says  Judge  Dederick  in  the  Tennessee  *  Lawyers'  Tax  Cases,'  that 
all  good  citia^ens  will  obey  their  State's  laws,  and  pay  the  taxes  imx)osed.  There 
will  always  be  lawyers  who  obey  the  law  and  pay  tneir  occupation  tax.  The  per- 
son accused  of  crime  will  alwavs  be  within  reach  of  lawyers  in  a  position  to  defend 
him  by  reason  of  having  paid  their  tax.  Until  the  criminal  can  show  that  he 
has  actually  been  deprived  of  legal  oonnsel  by  reason  of  this  occupation  tax,  the 
lawyer  can  not  interpose  this  plea,  that  can  only  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  defend- 
ant. It  is  a  defense  peculiarly  personal,  and  this  court  would  not  declare  the  occu- 
pation-tax law  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  some  criminal  might  be 
deprived  of  counsel  by  reason  of  the  law,  although  no  such  case  arose,  or  ever  will 
arise.  This  contention  is  utterly  without  foundation,  for  the  reason  that  this  pro- 
vision was  put  in  the  bill  of  rights  not  to  operate  under  contingencies  but  upon 
actual  occurrences;  and  we  have  none  buch  here.  Many  reasons  could  be  urged 
against  this  position,  but  it  *s  deemed  so  frail  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with 
it  further  than  to  draw  a  plain  paralleL  We  might  with  equal  propriety  charge 
the  legislature  with  murder  because  some  person  gets  snake-oitten  and  can  get  no 
whisky  to  drink  for  it,  and  dies,  on  account  of  the  legislature  imposing  an  occupa- 
tion tax  on  liquors  dealers,  as  to  say  that  a  criminal  is  deprived  of  the  right  of 
appearing  by  counsel  on  account  of  the  legislature  placing  an  occupation  tax  on 
lawyers,  or  might  with  some  propriety  accuse  the  legislature  with  murder  because 
some  person  dies  on  account  of  a  tax  on  traveling  physicians.  The  cases  are  about 
on  a  par." 

We  agree  with  the  authorities,  and  hold  that  attorneys  at  law  are  not  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  the  amount  required  by  the  Creek  statute  for  the  privilege 
of  remaining  and  practicing  their  profession  in  the  Greek  Nation  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  lawyers. 

On  the  whole  case  we  therefore  hold  that  a  lawyer  who  is  a  white  man  and  not 
a  citizen  of  the  Creek  Nation  is,  pursuant  to  their  statute,  required  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  remaining  and  practicing  his  profession  in  tbat  nation  the  sum  of 
$25;  that  if  he  refuse  the  payment  thereof  he  becomes,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  an 
intruder,  and  that  in  such  a  case  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  remove 
him  from  the  nation,  and  that  this  duty  devolves  uiH>n  the  Interior  Department. 

Whether  the  Interior  Department  or  its  Indian  agents  can  be  controlled  by  the 
courts  by  the  writs  of  mandamus  and  injunction  is  not  material  in  this  case, 
because,  as  we  hold,  an  attorney  who  refuses  to  pay  the  amount  required  by  the 
statute  by  its  verv  terms  becomes  an  intruder,  whom  the  United  States  promises 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  remove,  and  therefore  in  such  cases  the  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Interior  Department  would  be  acting  clearly  and  properly  within 
the  scope  of  their  powers. 

The  complaint  challenges  the  rif^ht  of  the  Indian  agent  to  collect  this  tax,  but 
at  the  bearing  before  us  this  point  was  waived  by  appellants  in  open  court,  be- 
cause, as  stated  by  their  counsel,  the  object  of  the  suit  was  to  get  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  question  as  to  whether  under  the  law  they  were  liable  at  all. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Indian  agent,  when  directed  by  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  collect  this  money  for  the  Creeks.  The  interconrae 
laws  (sec.  2058,  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.)  provide  that— 

**  ESach  Indian  agent  shall,  withm  his  agency,  manage  and  superintend  the  inter- 
conzse  with  the  Indians,  agreeably  to  law,  and  execute  and  pmorm  such  regola- 
tions  and  duties,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  he  prescribed  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  Affairs." 

In  this  case  the  Indian  agent  was  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  directions 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  matter  clearly  relating  to 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  up  to  the  time  that 
the  United  States  courts  were  estabJished  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  only  rem- 
edy for  collection  of  this  tax  was  by  removal,  that  the  Indian  nations  nad  no 
power  to  collect  it  except  through  the  intervention  of  the  Interior  Department,  it 
IS  quite  clear  that  if  in  the  best  judgment  of  that  Department  it  was  aeemed  wise 
to  take  charge  of  the  matter  and  collect  this  money  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Indians, 
it  had  power  to  do  so  under  its  superintending  control  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
intercourse  of  white  men  with  them,  granted  by  various  acts  of  Congress;  and  in 
our  opinion  that  power  has  not  been  taken  away  hy  any  subsequent  act  of  Con- 
gress or  treaty  stipulation. 

The  decree  of  tne  court  below,  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  complaint  and 
dismissing  the  case,  is  affirmed. 


LEGALITY  OF  PERMIT  TAX,  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

[Opinion  of  Awriiitant  Attorney  GtoneraL] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General, 

Washington^  July  IS,  1900. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES— PERMIT  TAX. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt,  bv  your  reference,  with  request  for  an  opinion  upon  the 
legal  matters  presented  therein,  of  a  letter  from  the  Indian  inspector  assigned  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  setting  forth  that  certain  parties  doing  nnsiness  in  towns 
in  the  Indian  Territory  have  refused  tc  pay  the  permit  tax  or  license  fee  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  the  several  nations,  this  refusal  being  based  upon  the  claim  that  they 
have  purchased  town  lots  and  by  such  purchase  have  acquured  the  right  to  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  nation  in  which  such  lots  are  situated,  and  upon  the 
further  claim  that  section  14  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1896,  confers  or  recognizes  such 
a  ri^ht  of  leeidence  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Territory. 

The  question  is  not  directly  as  to  the  right  of  these  people,  not  citizens,  to  occupy 
the  property  they  have  bought,  but  is  as  to  their  right  to  carry  on  a  business  in 
one  of  uiose  nations  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  therefor  as  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  nation.  The  right  of  these  nauons  or  tribes  to  prescribe  regulations 
reciuiring  those  not  citizens  engaging  in  business  within  the  nation  to  pay  a  per- 
mit tax  or  license  fee  has  been  recognized  by  this  Department  and  sustahied  bv 
the  courts.  In  the  case  of  Maxey  v.  Wright,  decidea  January  6, 1900  (54  S.  W . 
Rep.,  807),  the  court  of  appeals  of  Indian  Tmitory  upheld  the  right  of  the  Creek 
Nation  to  require  the  payment  of  such  a  tax  or  fee  and  the  power  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  collect  the  money,  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
Indians,  or,  in  case  of  refusal  of  anyone  to  pay  the  same,  to  enforce  the  penalty  of 
removal  prescribed  by  laws  of  the  nation. 

It  seems  that  many  persons  engaged  in  business  in  these  nations,  especially  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  have  become  purchasers  of  town  lots  at  sales 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  and  now 
refuse  to  pay  the  tax  or  fee  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  nations  upon  noncitizens 
carrying  on  business  there.  Their  position  is  not  clearly  set  forth  in  the  p.ipers 
submitted,  but  it  seems,  to  be  that  a  lot  so  purchased  is  no  longer  the  property  of 
the  tribe  and  that  the  owner  may  conduct  upon  such  lot  any  business  uiat  he  may 
see  fit  to  engage  in.  The  purchase  of  a  tovm  lot  does  not  make  the  purchaser  a 
citizen  of  the  nation  within  whose  boundaries  such  town  may  be  located,  nor  does 
it  neoessarily  operate  to  confer  uix>n  him  a  license  to  follow  a  pursuit  in  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  tne  nation  requiring  a  noncitizen  to  secure  a  permit  before  engaging 
in  such  business.    In  the  case  or  Maxey  v,  Wright,  snpra,  the  oonrt  declared  it 
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imneoeBsarv  then  to  decide  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law  of  June  28, 18d8,  aathoriziiig 
the  sale  of  lands  in  cities  and  towns  npon  this  question,  saying: 

' '  Kor  does  the  fact  that  Congree  s.  b^  the  provisions  of  the  Cnrtis  bil  I ,  has  provided 
for  the  creation  of  cities  and  towns  m  this  nation  and  the  extingnishment  of  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  snch  municipal  corporations 
alter  the  case,  because  this  provision  of  that  bill  has  not  yet  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  Indian  title  to  such  lauds  still  remains  in  them  and  it  is  yet  their 
country.  What  effect  the  provision  of  this  statute  relating  to  cities  and  towns, 
when  fully  consummated,  may  have  we  do  not  now  decide. 

Importimt  changes  have  been  made  both  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  these  nations  and  as  to  their  relations  with  the  outside  world.  These  changes 
are  largely  the  result  of  the  law  of  June  28, 1898,  supra,  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  a  plan  by  which  lands  in  cities  and  towns  may  be  sold  to  others 
than  citizens  of  the  nation.  As  said  before,  a  purchase  of  such  lands  does  not, 
however,  give  the  purciiaser  any  special  privilege  or  benefit  in  the  matter  of 
engaging  in  business  in  such  nation.  Such  a  purchaser  bought  the  property  with 
a  knowleidge  of  the  provisions  of  the  tribal  law  and  the  conditions  imposed  thereby 
upon  anyone  wishing  to  engage  in  business  in  such  nation,  and  that  he  could 
remain  within  the  boundaries  of  such  nation  and  occupy  the  property  thus  pur- 
chased only  in  conformity  to  and  compliance  with  the  laws  of  tnat  nation. 

The  contention  that  the  purchase  of  a  town  lot  in  one  of  these  nations  exonerates 
a  noQcitizen  wishing  to  engage  in  trade  or  business  from  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  such  nation  and  gives  him  a  license  to  engage  in  business  therein  in  defi- 
ance of  such  laws,  can  not  be  sustained.  A  noncitizen  has  in  this  respect  the 
,same  status  after  such  purchase  as  he  had  before,  and  must  afterwards,  as  before, 
meet  the  requirements  of  law  if  he  desires  to  engage  in  business  there.  He  is  also 
subject  to  the  same  penalty  for  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law  after  such  pur- 
chase as  he  was  before.  If  there  is  any  hardship  m  the  matter  it  does  not  grow 
out  of  conditions  arisiuf^  subsequently  to  his  purchase,  as  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  laws  of  any  of  said  nations  in  this  respect  since  provision  was  made  for  tne 
sale  of  town  lots.  He  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  tne  position  he  occupies  and 
must  bear  the  incident  reBXK>nsibifities.  The  question  as  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  this  Department  in  the  premises  is  necessarily  presented.  Relative  to  that 
question,  the  court  in  the  case  of  Mazey  v.  Wright,  supra,  used  the  following 
language: 

"  On  the  whole  case,  we  therefore  hold  that  a  lawyer  who  is  a  white  man,  and 
not  a  citizen  of  the  Creek  Nation,  is.  pursuant  to  their  statute,  required  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  remaining  and  practicing  his  profession  in  that  nation  the  sum  of 
$25;  that  if  he  lefuse  the  payment  thereof,  he  becomes  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  an 
intruder,  and  that  in  sue  h  case  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  remove 
him  from  the  nation,  and  that  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  Interior  Department 
Whether  the  Interior  Department  or  its  Indian  agents  can  be  controlled  by  the 
courts  by  the  writs  of  mandamus  and  injunction  is  not  material  in  this  case, 
because,  as  we  hold,  an  attorney  who  refuses  to  pay  the  amount  required  by  the 
statute,  by  its  very  terms  becomes  an  intruder,  whom  the  United  States  promises 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  remove,  and  therefore  in  such  cases  the  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Interior  Department  would  be  acting  clearly  and  properly  within 
the  scope  of  their  powers.'* 

At  another  place  the  court  said: 

**  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Indian  agent,  when  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  collect  this  money  for  the  Creeks.  *  *  *  In  this 
case  the  Indian  agent  was  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  matter  clearly  relating  to  intercourse 
with  the  Indians;  and  when  it  i.s  remembered  that  up  to  the  time  that  the  United 
States  courts  were  established  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  only  remedy  for  the 
collection  of  this  tax  was  by  removal,  and  that  the  Indian  nations  had  no  power 
to  collect  it,  except  through  tlie  intervention  of  the  Interior  Department,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  if,  in  tne  best  judgment  of  that  Department,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter  and  coflect  this  money  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Indians,  it  had 
the  power  to  do  so.  under  the  superintending  control  of  the  Indians,  and  the  inter- 
course of  white  men  with  them  granted  by  various  acts  of  Congress;  and  in  our 
opinion  that  power  has  not  been  taken  away  by  any  subsequent  act  of  Congress  or 
treaty  stipulation." 

The  powers  and  duties  of  this  Department  in  the  premises  are  so  fairly  set  forth 
and  denned  by  this  language  as  to  justify  its  adoption  bv  the  Department  as  a 
correct  statement  thereof.  The  statements  are  as  applicable  now  as  when  that 
decision  was  rendered,  and  are  as  true  of  all  the  nations  as  of  the  Creek. 

Section  14  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1898,  authorizes  the  incorporation  of  cities  and 
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towns  in  the  Indian  Territorv,  making  the  provisions  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the 
Statutes  of  Arkansas  applicable,  and  fnrther  provides  as  follows: 

*'  All  elections  shall  be  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  56  of  said 
digest  entitled  '  Elections,'  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable;  and  all  inhabi- 
tants of  such  Mti^s  and  towns,  without  regard  to  race,  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws 
and  ordinances  of  such  city  or  town  governments,  and  ^all  have  equal  rights, 
privileges,  and  protection  therein.  Such  city  or  town  governments  shall  in  no 
case  have  any  authority  to  impose  upon  or  levy  any  tax  against  any  lands  in  said 
cities  or  towns  until  after  title  is  secured  from  the  tribe;  but  all  other  property, 
inclu^Ung  all  improvements  on  town  lots,  which  for  the  p^urposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  and  considered  personal  propertv,  together  with  all  occupations  and 
privileges,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation.  And  the  councils  of  such  cities  and  towns, 
for  the  support  of  the  same  and  for  school  and  other  public  purposes,  may  provide 
by  ordinance  for  the  assessment,  levy,  and  collection  annually  of  a  tax  upon  such 
property,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  2  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value 
thereof,  in  manner  provided  in  chapter  129  of  said  digest,  entitled  '  Revenue,'  and 
for  such  purposes  may  also  impose  a  tax  upon  occupations  and  privileges.'* 

These  are  provisions  for  eetaDllshing  and  maintaming  municipal  governments, 
enacted  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  the  Territory,  and  while  they  recognize 
the  right  of  persons  not  citizens  of  the  tribe  or  nation  to  reside  in  such  towns,  to 
participate  in  such  governments,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  protection  thereof,  and 
also  their  liability  to  contribute  by  payment  of  taxes  to  the  expenses  of  such 
governments,  they  do  not  relieve  such  persons  from  observance  of  and  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  the  nation.  The  payment  of  a  license  fee  impoeed  by  a  munici- 
pal  government  upon  a  certain  occupation  would  not  relieve  one  of  the  obligation 
to  pay  a  like  fee  imposed  by  the  State  government.  While  the  relations  between 
these  municipal  governments  and  the  Indian  nation  are  perhaps  not  precisely  the 
same  as  those  ordinarily  existing  between  a  city  and  the  State,  yet  they  are  so 
similar  that  the  same  rule  obtains.  As  said  before,  the  question  is  not  as  to  the 
right  of  noncitizens  to  reside  in  these  towns,  but  is  as  to  their  right  to  carry  on  a 
business  in  the  nation  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof.  The  provisions  of  said 
section  14  do  not  in  mv  opinion  operate  to  relieve  inhabitants  or  cities  and  towns 
in  these  nations  from  the  payment  of  the  permit  tax  or  fee  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  the  nation  in  which  such  city  or  town  maj  be  located. 

The  papers  submitted  are  herewith  returned. 

very  re6X)ectfully,  Willis  Van  Devanter, 

Assistant  Attomey-OeMral, 

Approved,  July  13, 1900. 

Thos.  Rtan, 

Acting  Secretary. 

REMOVAL  OP  PERSONS  WHO  REFUSE  TO  PAY  PERMIT  TAX 

[Opinion  of  Attorney-General.] 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washi^igtwi^  D,  C,  September  7, 1900, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  note  of  August  13, 1000,  requesting  my 
official  oi^inion  upon  several  questions  there  stated,  arising  from  coxiditions  now 
existing  in  the  Indian  country  occupied  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians, 
and  which  conditions  are  stated,  in  substance,  thus: 

Without  referring  specially  to  the  tax  legislation  of  these  Indian  nations,  they 
generally  require  that  persons  not  citizens  or  members  of  any  Indian  tribe  who 
reside  or  carry  on  certain  kinds  of  business  within  their  limits  shall  procure  and 
pav  for  a  permit  or  license  to  do  so. 

Many  persons  of  this  description  have  bought  under  the  act  of  Congress  referred 
to  belowlots  in  the  towns  and  cities  in  these  nations,  and  many  of  them  are  engaged 
in  mercantile,  professional,  and  other  Muds  of  business,  and  refuse  to  pay  such 
tax,  claiming,  among  other  reasons,  that  the  act  of  Congress  referr^  to,  in 
authorizing  the  sale  of  such  lots  to  pei-sons  not  Indians  or  connected  with  any 
tribe,  has  recognized  this  right  to  so  purchase  and  to  reside  and  carry  on  business 
on  said  lots,  and  has  exempted  them  from  such  tax. 

In  addition  to  this,  vast  nerds  of  cattle  owned  by  persons  not  citizens  of  such 
nations  nor  connected  with  any  Indian  tribe  are  by  their  owners  kept  and  grazed 
upon  the  public  lands  of  these  nations,  and  the  owners  refuse  to  pay  the  tax 
imposed  on  account  tiiereof ,  and  the  questions  propounded  relate  chiefly  to  thQ 
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power  and  duty  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  enforce  payment  of  these 
taxes  and  to  remove  from  the  limits  of  snch  nation  as  intruders  those  who  refuse 
payment  thereof.  On  account  of  the  number  of  persons,  the  vast  amount  of 
property,  and  the  consequences  involved,  the  question  is,  as  you  suggest,  one  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance. 

Without  referring  specially  to  the  different  treaties  with  these  Indian  nations, 
it  may  be  stated  that  they  provide  that  all  persons  not  citizens  of  such  nations  or 
members  of  any  Indian  tribe  found  within  the  limits  of  such  nation  should  be 
considered  as  intruders  and  be  removed  from  and  kept  out  of  the  same  by  the 
United  States.  From  this  class  of  intruders  are  excepted  the  employees  of  the 
Government  and  their  families  and  servants,  employees  of  anv  internal  improve- 
ment company,  travelers  and  temporary  sojourners,  those  holding  permits  from 
any  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  remain  within  their  limits,  and  white  persons  who, 
under  their  laws,  are  employed  as  **  teachers,  mechanics,  or  skilled  in  agriculture." 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that,  save  the  excepted  classes,  no  one  not  a  citizen  or 
member  of  a  tribe  can  be  lawfully  within  these  limits  without  Indian  permission, 
and  equally  apparent  that  all  may  be  so  with  such  permission.  And  it  follows 
that  the  same  power  that  can  refuse  or  grant  such  permission  can  equally  impose 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  granted. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  (and  the  same  rule 
applies  to  the  others)  this  question  was  passed  upon  by  my  predecessor,  Attorney- 
General  Wayne  MacVeagh,  who  held  (17  Ops.,  134)  that  such  permit  and  license 
laws  with  their  tax  were  valid  and  must  be  enforced.  The  same  doctrine  was 
held  by  Acting  Attorney-General  Phillips  in  18  Opinions,  34.  Both  these  opinions 
are  cited  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  Indian  Territory  in  Maxey  r.  Wright  (54  SW. 
Rep., 807),  which  distinctly  affirms  the  validity  of  this  legislation.  I  quite  agree 
with  these  opinions,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  competent  for  those  Indian 
nations  to  prescribe  the  terms  here  being  considered  upon  which  they  will  permit 
outsiders  to  reside  or  carry  on  business  within  their  limits. 

Nor  does  the  act  of  June  28, 1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  either  deprive  these  nations 
of  the  power  to  enact  such  legislation  or  exempt  purchasers  of  town  or  city  lots 
from  its  operation. 

This  was  also  decided  in  the  case  last  referred  to.  So  far  as  affects  any  question 
here,  that  statute  provides  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  cities  and  towns,  for  the 
sale  of  town  and  city  lots,  and  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.  This  last 
has  not  yet  been  consummated,  but,  as  said  by  the  court  in  Maxey  v.  Wright, 
supra,  decided  January  6.  1900,  *'  The  Indian  title  to  such  lands  still  remains  in 
them,  and  it  is  yet  their  country.'' 

But,  however  this  may  be,  and,  even  if  the  Indian  title  to  the  particular  lots 
sold  has  been  extinguished,  and  conceding  that  the  statute  authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  such  lots  by  any  outsider,  and  recognizes  his  right  to  do  so,  the  result  is 
still  the  same,  for  the  legal  right  to  purchase  land  within  an  Indian  nation  gives 
to  the  purchaser  no  right  of  exem])tion  from  the  laws  of  such  nation,  nor  does  it 
authorize  him  to  do  any  act  in  violation  of  the  treaties  with  such  nation.  These 
laws  requiring  a  permit  to  reside  or  carry  on  business  in  the  Indian  country 
existed  long  before  and  at  the  time  this  act  was  passed.  And  if  any  outsider  saw 
proper  to  purchase  a  town  lot  under  this  act  of  Congress,  he  did  so  with  full 
knowledge  that  he  could  occupy  it  for  residence  or  business  only  by  permission 
from  the  Indians.  I  do  not  say  that  Congress  might  not  violate  its  treaty  prom- 
ises and  authorize  the  outside  world  to  enter  upon  and  occupv  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  without  their  consent,  but  do  say  that  provisions  very  different  from  anv 
contained  in  this  act  would  be  recjuirea  to  justify  the  imputation  of  any  such 
intention.  All  that  this  act  does  in  this  respect  is  to  give  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  snch  purchase,  with  the  assumption  that  the  purchaser,  if  he 
wishes  to  occupy,  will  comply  with  the  local  laws,  just  as  in  other  cases.  The 
United  States  might  sell  lands  which  It  holds  in  a  State,  but  it  would  be  a  strange 
contention  that  this  gave  the  purchaser  any  immunity  from  local  laws  or  local 
ta^  ation.  The  case  is  much  like  that  o'f  a  Federal  license  to  manufacture  and  sell 
spirituous  liquors,  which,  while  good  as  against  the  United  States,  confers  no  right 
where  such  manufacture  and  sale  are  forbidden.  This  act  was  passed  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  these  laws  of  the  Indian  nations,  approved  by  the  President  and 
havfng  the  full  force  of  laws,  and  had  Congress  intended  to  nullify  these  laws  or 
take  away  the  iK>wer  to  enact  them,  or  to  exempt  the  purchasers  of  lots  or  any 
other  persons  from  their  operation,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  it  would  have  done  so 
byprovisions  very  different  from  those  in  the  act  of  1898.  • 

The  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  make  all  persons,  with  a  few  specified 
exceptions,  who  are  not  citizens  of  Indian  natives  [nations]  or  members  of  an 
Indian  trilxs  and  are  found  within  an  Indian  nation  without  permission,  intmd- 
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era  there,  and  require  their  removal  by  the  United  States.  This  closes  the  whole 
matter,  absolutely  excludes  all  bnt  the  excepted  classes,  and  fully  authorizes  these 
nations  to  absolutely  exclude  outsiders,  or  to  permit  their  residence  or  business 
upon  such  terms  as  they  may  choose  to  impose,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have,  as  such,  no  more  right  or  business  to  be  there 
than  they  have  in  any  foreign  nation,  and  can  lawfully  be  there  at  all  only  by 
Indian  permission,  and  that  their  right  to  be  or  remain  or  carry  on  business  there 
depends  solely  upon  whether  they  have  such  permission. 

As  to  the  power  or  duty  of  your  Department  in  the  premises  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt.  Under  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  these  Indian  nations 
this  Qovemment  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligation,  and  for  which  it  has 
received  ainyjle  consideration,  to  remove  and  keep  removed  from  the  territory  of 
these  tribes  all  this  class  of  intruders  who  are  there  without  Indian  permission. 
The  performance  of  this  obligation,  as  in  other  matters  concerning  the  Indians 
and  their  affairs,  has  long  been  devolved  upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  power  and  duty  are  affirmed  in  the  two  opinions  referred  to,  and  as  directly 
in  Maxey  i\  Wright,  supra.    In  that  case  it  was  said,  on  page  812: 

"Upon  the  whole  case  we  therefore  hold  that  a  lawyer  who  is  a  white  man  and 
not  a  citizen  of  the  Creek  Nation  is,  pursuant  to  their  statutes,  required  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  remaitiing  and  practicing  his  profession  in  that  nation  the  sum  of 
$*25;  and  if  he  refuses  the  payment  thereof  he  becomes,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  an 
intruder,  and  that  in  such  a  case  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  remove 
him  from  the  nation,  and  that  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  Indian  Department.'* 

And  in  another  place: 

**  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Indian  agent,  when  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  collect  this  money  for  the  Creeks.  *  *  *  In  this 
case  the  Indian  agent  was  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  directions  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  matter  clearly  relating  to  intercourse 
with  the  Indians." 

That  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  perform  its  treaty  stipulations  in  this 
regard  can  not  be  doubted,  and,  as  already  said,  and  in  the  opinions  referred  to 
and  above  quoted,  the  execution  of  that  power  and  duty  devolves  upon  the  Interior 
Department. 

This  power  of  removal  is  expressly  confen-ed  by  Revised  Statutes,  sections  2147 
to  2150,' inclusive,  with  the  right  to  use  the  military  force  of  the  United  States 
when  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  And  a  power  of  this  nature  carries  with 
it  the  duty  of  its  exercise. 

But  as  to  persons  other  than  purchasers  of  town  or  city  lots,  residing  or  carry- 
ing on  business  thereon,  no  question  arises  under  the  above  act  of  1898,  and  persons 
who  are  pasturing  cattle  upon  or  otherwise  occupying  part  of  the  public  domain 
of  either  of  these  Indian  nations  without  permission  from  the  Indian  authorities 
are  simply  intruders,  and  should  be  removed  unless  they  obtain  such  x>ermit  and 
pay  the  required  tax  or  permit  or  license  fee. 

In  one  of  the  questions  submitted  you  ask  whether  your  Department  has 
*' authority  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  refusing  to  pay  such  tax  to  close  his  place 
of  business  or  to  remove  his  stock  of  merchandise  beyond  the  limits  of  the  nation?  " 

To  this  I  answer,  your  Department  may,  and  should,  remove  such  merchant 
unless  he  has  a  permit  to  reside  or  remain  there;  and  close  his  place  of  business 
and  his  business,  unless  he  has  a  permit  to  carry  it  on,  in  all  places  where  such 
permit  is  required  by  law.  The  question  of  the  right  to  remove  his  stock  of  mer- 
chandise beyond  the  limits  of  the  Indian  nation  is  a  different  and  more  doubtful 
one.  While  he  has  no  right  to  remain  or  carry  on  business  there  without  a  permit 
to  do  so,  his  want  of  right  to  keep  his  goods  there,  or  the  right  of  the  Department 
to  remove  them,  is  not  so  clear.  While  the  law  excludes  him  and  authorizes  hia 
removal,  it  does  not  do  so.  expressly,  at  least,  as  to  his  goods.  And,  as  the  whole  evil 
which  is  sought  to  be  remedied  is  so  done  bj-  the  removal  of  the  owner  and  the 
closing  of  his  business,  it  is  recommended  that  his  goods  be  i)ermitted  to  remain, 
if  he  so  desires. 

Your  question  whether  the  lands  of  any  Indian  nation  in  which  a  town  or  city 
is  situated  will  cease  to  be  Indian  country,  etc.,  when  the  lands  in  such  town  or 
city  are  sold,  is  not  one  involving  any  present  existing  question,  or  one  which  I 
am  authorized  to  answer. 

Your  last  question  asks,  **  What  is  the  full  scope  of  the  authority  and  duty  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  premises  under  the  treaties  with  these  nations 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  St^ites  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indians?'* 

As  applicable  to  the  cases  here  in  hand,  which  is  as  far  as  I  am  authorized  to 
answer  the  question,  and  which  is  designed  also  as  a  comprehensive  answer  to  all 
the  other  queetions  save  the  one  last  refeired  to  above,  it  may  be  said  generally 
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that  the  anthority  and  dntv  of  the  Interior  Department  is,  within  any  of  these 
Indian  nations,  to  remove  all  persons  of  the  classes  forbidden  by  treaty  or  law 
who  are  there  withont  Indian  permit  or  license;  to  dose  all  business  which 
requires  a  permit  or  license  ana  is  being  carried  on  there  withont  one,  and  to 
remove  all  cattle  being  pastured  on  the  public  land  without  Indian  permit  or 
license,  where  such  license  or  permit  is  required;  and  this  is  not  intended  as  an 
enumeration  or  summary  of  all  the  powers  or  duties  of  your  Department  in  this 
direction. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  persons,  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
also  as  tending  to  a  more  ready  and  better  adjustment  of  the  dijfficulties,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  public  notice  be  first  given  to  all  persons  residing  or  carrying  on 
business  without  an  Indian  permit  or  license,  where,  for  such  residence  or  busi- 
ness, such  permit  is  required,  that  unless  snch  permit  or  license  be  obtained  by  a 
short-day  to  be  named,  such  persons  will  be  removed  and  such  business  closed; 
and  in  case  of  cattle  pastured  without  permission,  where  permission  is  required, 
such  cattle  will  be  removed  from  within  the  nation. 

I  return  herewith  the  printed  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation,  transmitted  with  your  note. 
Respectfully, 

John  W.  Grioos, 

Attomey-C^eneral, 


NATIONAL  BANKS  IN  INDIAN  TBBRITORY. 
[Opinion  of  AiwiHtant  Attomey-GeneraL] 

Dbpabtmbnt  of  the  Interior, 
Offiob  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General, 

Washington,  January  f5, 1900, 
The  Segbbtart  of  the  Interior. 

Sir;  A  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  collection  of  taxes  upon  national  banks 
doing  business  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  or  the  wares  thereof,  you 
have  submitted  the  matter  to  me  for  *'  an  opinion  whether  said  tax  can  be  collected 
through  said  bank,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  whether  there  is  any  legal  remedy  to 
enforce  the  collection  thereof." 

The  law  of  the  Creek  Nation  under  which  this  tax  is  to  be  collected  is,  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary  to  quote  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  as  follows: 

'*  All  persons  who  are  not  citizens  bv  blood  of  the  Muskogee  Nation  or  Seminole 
Nation,  or  who  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  Muskogee  Nation,  and  whose  names 
do  not  ai)i>ear  on  the  authenticated  citizenship  rolls  of  the  Muskoffee  Nation,  who 
shall  desire  to  engtu^  in  business  in  the  Muskogee  Nation,  shall,  before  doiuK  so, 
obtain  from  the  Qnited  States  Government  license  for  that  purpose;  ana  iJl 
nersons  so  licensed  shall  pay  to  the  national  tax  collector,  for  the  benefit  of  tiiie 
Muskogee  Nation,  the  annual  tax  hereinafter  fixed,  the  same  to  be  paid  (marterly, 
in  advance,  on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  beginning  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  of  each  year." 

It  is  then  provided  that  all  legifcimate  business  houses  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
merchandise  shall  pay  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  first  cost  of  all  goods  intro- 
duced into  the  nation  for  trade,  and— 

"Therateof  taxation  on  all  other  classes  of  business  shall  be  as  follows:    »    *    • 

<*  On  each  banking  establishment,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  capital  stock  invested— 
assessment  to  be  made  on  the  bank  on  account  of  the  shares  thereof .    »    •    **> 

It  seems  the  national  banks  doing  budness  in  the  Creek  Nation  claimed  to  be 
exempt  from  paying  any  tax  under  that  law,  and  this  being  reported  to  the 
Department  by  theunited  States  Indian  inspector,  he  was  advisea  by  letter  of 
August  15, 1899,  **  that  the  national  banks  doing  business  in  the  Creek  Nation  '  are 
liable  to  the  tax  as  prescribed  by  the  Creek  laws.'"  The  inspector  requested  all 
national  banks  in  said  nation  to  pay  to  him  this  tax,  and  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Muskogee  has  declined  to  pay  the  same. 

The  act  of  May  2, 1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  81),  established  the  Indian  Territory,  and  in 
section  81  of  tha!t  act  (p.  96)  it  was  provided: 

* 'All  laws  relating  to  national  banking  associations  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States." 

By  section  5214  of  the  Revised  Statutes  it  is  provided  that  national  banks  shall 
pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  certain  duties  "in  lieu  of  all  existing 
taxes,"  and  section  5219  provides: 

*' Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  all  the  shares  in  any  association  from  being 
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included  in  the  valnation  of  personal  property  of  the  owner  or  holder  of  sach 
aharee  in  assessing  taxes  imposed  by  authority  of  the  State  within  which  the  asso- 
ciation is  located;  bat  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  determine  and  direct  the 
manner  and  place  of  taxing  all  the  shares  of  national  banking  associations  located 
within  the  State,  subject  only  to  the  two  restrictions  that  the  taxation  shall  not 
be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  assessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of 
individual  citizens  of  such  State,  and  that  the  shares  of  any  national  banking 
association  owned  by  nonresidents  of  any  State  shall  be  taxed  in  the  city  or  town 
where  the  bank  is  located  and  not  elsewhere.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  exempt  the  real  property  of  associations  from  either  State,  county,  or  munic- 
ipal taxes  to  the  same  extent,  according  to  its  value,  as  other  real  property  is 
taxed." 

That  a  State  or  Territory  has  no  authority  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  upon  the 
capital  of  a  national  bank  is  well  settled,  but  that  it  may  assess  the  shares  thereof 
in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  and  require  the  bank  to  pay  the  same,  as  agent 
of  the  stockholders,  is  equally  well  settled.  (Aberdeen  Bank  i\  Chehalis  County, 
166U.  S.  R.,440.) 

If  this  provision  of  the  Creek  law  is  to  be  considered  as  a  tax  upon  the  capital 
of  the  bank,  it  is  void  because  not  within  the  taxing  power  conceded  bv  section 
5319;  and  if  it  be  considered  as  a  tax  upon  the  shares  in  the  hands  of  the  stock- 
holders, it  is eiually  inoperative,  because  in  violation  of  one  of  the  conditions  of 
such  concession.  While  section  5219  authorizes  the  taxation  of  shares  of  national 
banking  associations  and  fixes  the  place  at  which  the  shares  owned  by  nonresi- 
dents of  the  State  in  which  the  association  is  located  shall  be  taxeil,  it  also 
im];)eratively  prescribes  that ' '  the  taxation  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is 
assessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens  of  such 
State.'*  The  Creek  law  does  not  subject  any  individual  citizen  of  that  nation  to 
the  payment  of  this  or  any  other  tax,  and  hence  only  such  shares  as  luay  be  held 
by  noncitizens  of  that  nation  are  subjected  to  taxation.  The  tax  of  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  upon  the  shares  of  noncitizens  is,  therefore,  at  a  greater  rate  of  taxation 
than  is  assessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  citizens,  a  thing 
which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  section  5219. 

In  fact,  tnis  law  of  the  Creek  Nation  provides  for  a  license  or  permit  fee  to  be 
paid  by  noncitizens  for  the  privilege  of  conducting  a  banking  business  within  the 
limits  of  that  nation.  As  such,  it  imiKwes  a  burden  upon  noncitizens  not  imposed 
upon  citizens  in  the  same  line  of  business.  In  this  view  of  it  there  is  also  a  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  said  section,  and  it  can  not  therefore  be  sustained. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  am  of  opinion  that  said  tax  can 
not  be  collected  through  the  bank,  and  further,  that  the  Creek  law  in  (luestion,  if 
attempted  to  be  applied  to  national  banks,  would  come  in  conflict  with  the  law  of 
the  United  States. 

The  papers  submitted  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

Willis  Van  Devanter, 

Assistant  Attorm^-deneraL 
Approved,  January  25,  190U: 

E.  A,  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 


REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   PROCUREMENT  OF  TIMBER  AND 

STONE  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Betnil&tions  Governing  the  Procorement  of  Timber  and  Stone,  for  Domestic  and 
Industrial  Purposes,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  Provided  in  the  Act  of  June 
6, 1900  (31  Stats.,  660).    Approved  by  the  Department  July  14,  1900. 

1.  The  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts,  upon  applications,  made  in  the 
form  of  affidavits,  upon  blanks  prescribed,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  any  responsible  person,  persons,  or  corporation  for  the  purchase  of 
timber  or  stone  from  any  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  any  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  and  to  collect,  on  or  before  the  end  of  each  month,  the  full  value  of  such 
timber  or  stone  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  hereafter  determine  should 
be  paid;  and  the  timber  and  stone  so  procured  under  such  contracts  may  be  used 
for  **  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  including  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  railroads  and  other  highways,"  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian 
Territory  only.  • 

Applications  must  be  presented  to  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  located  in 
the  Indian  Territory  and  by  him  forwarded,  with  his  recommendation,  through 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  the  Department. 

Applicants  must  state  the  quality  and  quantity  of  timber  or  stone  proposed  to  be 
cut  or  quarried,  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  and  the  place  or  places  where 
said  timber  and  stone  are  to  be  used,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  amount  considered 
just  and  reasonable  to  be  paid  by  them,  and  their  reasons  for  such  conclusion. 
Each  application  must  bo  accompanied  by  the  affidavits  of  two  disinterested  persons, 
corroborating  specifically  all  the  statements  of  the  applicant,  and  the  inspector  is 
hereby  authorized  to  reiiuire  any  other  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  timber 
or  stone,  or  to  show  the  good  faith  of  the  applicant. 

2.  Before  anv  timber  shall  be  cut  or  an  v  stone  taken  from  any  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  any  of  tneFive  Civilized  Tribes,  the  person,  persons,  or  corporation  desiring 
to  secure  such  timber  or  stone  shall  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  said 
Indian  agent,  in  accordance  with  the  form  hereto  attached,  which  contract ,  however, 
shall  not  be  of  force  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  indorsed  his 
approval  thereon:  Provided,  That  each  such  person,  persons,  or  corjwration  shall 
give  bond  (form  attached  hereto)  in  a  sufficient  sum,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  two  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  or  an  approved  surety  com- 
pany as  surety,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
contract  or  contracts,  and  also  conditioned  for  the  faithful  observance  of  all  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  now  in  force  or  that  mav  hereafter  be  enacted,  and  the 
regulations  now  prescribed  or  that  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  relative  to  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  any  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

3.  The  moneys  so  collected  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  to 
which  the  land  belongs  from  which  such  timber  or  stone  was  procured,  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  chass  three,  **not  the  result  of  the  labor  of  any  member  of  such 
tribe; "  but  no  timber  or  stone  shall  be  taken  from  any  land  selected  by  a^y  citizen 
of  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  as  his  prospective  allotment  without  his  consent, 
and  only  from  such  land  being  cleared,  or  to  be  cleared,  for  cultivation,  and  not 
until  a  contract  shall  have  l)een  entered  into  by  tho  said  lTniti*d  States  Indian  agent 
and  the  t)erson,  i)ersons,  or  corporation  desiring  to  procure  such  timber  or  stone, 
and  the  same  shall  have  l)een  approved. 

The  price  to  be  paid  under  such  contract  shall  be  satisfactory  to  such  prospec- 
tive allottee,  and  shall  be  held  by  the  Indian  agent  and  paid  to  said  allottee  after 
final  allotment  to  him  shall  have  been  made:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  all  tracts  now  in  possession  of  any  citizens  of  any  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  who  intend  to  Include  such  tracts  in  their  praspective  allotments, 
and  the  money  derived  from  tho  sale  of  timl  ler  or  stone  taken  from  any  such  tracts 
Bhall  be  held  by  the  Indian  agent  until  such  time  as  allotment  of  the  tractor 
tracts  from  which  such  timber  or  stone  was  taken  shall  have  been  made,  at  which 
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time  the  money  so  held  shall  be  paid  hv  the  Indian  agent  to  the  citizen  taking  snch 
tract  or  tracts  as  his  allotment:  Ana  provided  further^  That  the  Indian  agent 
shall  be  required  to  keep  an  accnrate  list,  by  legal  subdivision,  of  the  land  from 
which  such  timber  or  stone  was  taken,  and  also  an  accurate  list  of  the  amount  of 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber  or  stone  taken  from  each  such  legal  subdi- 
vision. Value  of  timber  and  stone  taken  from  nnappraised  selected  lands  must 
be  added  to  the  appraisement  when  made. 

4.  The  contract  or  contracts  entered  into  bv  said  Indian  agent  with  any  person, 
persons,  or  corporation  shall  describe  the  lana  foom  which  the  timber  or  stone  is  to 
be  taken  by  legal  subdivisions,  and  if  any  contractor  shall  take  timber  or  stone 
from  any  land  other  than  that  covered  by  his  contract  he  BhM  be  liable  to  forcible 
removal  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  suit  on  his  bond,  and  such  unlawful  taking 
of  timber  and  stone  shall  work  also  a  forfeiture  of  his  contract. 

5.  The  act  of  Congress  under  which  these  rules  are  promulgated  provides  that 
"  every  person  who  unlawfully  cuts,  or  aids,  or  is  employed  in  unlawfully  cutting, 
or  wantonly  destroys,  or  procures  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  any  timber  standing 
upon  the  land  of  either  of  said  tribes,  or  seUs  or  transports  any  of  such  timber  or 
stone  outside  the  Indian  Territory,  contrary  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the 
same.*' 

The  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  shall  see  that  any  nerson,  {lersons,  or 
corporation  who  procures  timber  or  stone  from  any  of  the  lanojs  belon^g  to  any 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  6, 1900  (Public— Ko.  174),  and  these  regulations, 
employs  Indians  in  the  cutting  and  removal  of  said  timber  and  in  the  quarrying 
and  removal  of  said  stone  whenever  practicable  on  the  same  terms  as  other  labor, 
Indians  to  have  the  preference  over  white  men. 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  amend  these  regulations  and  to  advance 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  timber  or  stone  to  be  taken  under  any  contract  if  it  be 
shown  that  the  amount  stipulated  in  the  contract  is  less  than  "full  value,"  or  to 
cancel  any  contract  for  failure  to  pay  promptly  the  amounts  due,  or  for  any  other 
good  and  sufficient  cause,  after  due  notice  to  the  party  or  parties  in  interest,  giving 
uie  right  to  show  cause,  within  ten  days  from  service  of  such  notice,  why  this 
action  should  not  be  ti^en. 


PORM  OF  APPLICATION. 


-Tlwo. 


I  hereby  apply  for  permiaaioii  to  entar  Into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at 
Mnacogee,  Inoian  Territory,  for  the  pnrchaae  of  (») located  on  the  (») * 

Such  timber  or  stone  to  be  need  at . 

I  consider  that  the  timber  is  worth  on  the  stomp  the  following  prices,  to  wit: ,  and  that 

the  stone  is  worth  the  following  price  per  cnbic  yard,  to  wit: . 

I  base  my  opinion  as  to  the  valnes  above  stated  upon  the  following  facts:  (*) . 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, ,  this day  of ,  19—. 


and  ■ ^  being  by  me  first  dnly  sworn,  upon  their  oaths  state,  each  for 

himself,  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  land  above  described  and  with  the  quantity  and 

aoality  of  the  timber  and  stone  thereon,  and  with  the  place  or  places  where  it  is  proposed  to  use 
tie  above-mentioned  material,  and  also  with  the  values  and  prices  of  stone  and  tunber  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  from  which  It  is  proposed  to  take  and  where  it  is  proposed  to  use  such 
material,  and  with  the  cost  of  removing  and  transporting  timber  and  stone,  and  with  all  the 
facts  stated  by  the  applicant  above  named,  and  knows  that  the  tmeta  stated  by  him  are  tme  and 
correct  in  every  parucolar. 


Subaoribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a for  the ,  at  my  office,  in ,  this day 

of , . 


>  Insert  amount,  kind,  and  character  of  timber  or  stone,  or  both  desired. 

*  Insert  description  of  land.  . 

*  State  distance  from  place  where  material  is  to  be  procured  to  place  where  it  is  to  be  used 
cost  of  transportation,  etc.,  market  price  of  material  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  any  other  facts 
which  may  be  of  aid  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 
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FORM  OP  CONTRACT. 

NATION. 

[Write  all  names  and  addresses  in  fnlL] 

This  asreement,  made  and  entered  Into  in  qnadmpilcate  at  the  Union  Asencv.  Mnscogee, 

Indian  Territory,  this day  of ,  19—,  by  and  between ,  United  states  Indian 

agent  for  the  Union  Agency,  party  of  the  first  part,  and ,  of ,  part—  of  the  sec- 
ond nart,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  6. 19(iO 
(Public, No.  174),  and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
Jnly  14, 1900L  relative  to  the  procurement  of  timber  and  stone  from  any  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  the  timber  or  stone  procured  under  the  provisions  of  this 
contract  and  the  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  or  that  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Witnesseth  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  sell  to  said  part—  of  the  second  part 
timber  or  stone  of  the  kind  or  Kinds  hereinafter  specified,  standing,  fallen,  lying,  or  being  on 

lands  within  the  limits  of  the Nation,  which  said  lands  are  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The of  section ,  of  township  (*) ,  of  range  (») ,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  and 

containing acres,  more  or  less. 

The  part^  of  the  second  part  agree—  to  cut  and  remove  the  timber  or  quarry  and  remove  the 
stone  hereinafter  mentioned  from  within  the  above-described  limits  and  agree— to  employ  Indian 
labor  in  the  cutting  and  removal  of  the  timber  and  the  quarrying  and  removal  of  the  stone  in 
preference  to  other  labor  on  equal  terms,  whenever  suitable  Indian  labor  can  be  obtained. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the  said  part—  of  the  second  part  also  agree —  to  pay 

to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency,  for  the  benefit  of  the tribe  of 

Indians,  for  all  such  timber  cut  and  stone  quarried  on  said  described  lands,  at  the  following  rates, 
to  wit: 

MERCHANTABLE  SAW  TIMBER,  T.  E.,  TIMBEB  CAPABLE  OF  BBINO  MANUFACTURED  INTO  LUMBER, 

AS  FOLLOWS: 

For  walnut  timber, i)er  thousand  feet;  for  cypress  timber, per  thousand  feet:  for 

ash  timber, per  thousand  feet;  for  oak  timber, per  thousand  feet;  for  pine  timber, 

per  thousand  feet;  for  cottonwood  t^'mber, per  thousand  feet^  and  for timber, 

per  thousand  feet. 

TELEGRAPH  POLES. 

Cedar,  four  to  five  inch  top.  eight  to  ten  inch  bottom, feet  long, cents  each. 

Cedar,  six-inch  top,  twelve-inch  bottom, feet  long, cents  each. 

Cedar, inch  top, inch  bottom, feet  long, cents  each. 

Oak,  four  to  five  inch  top,  eight  to  ten  inch  bottom. feet  long, cents  each. 

Oak,  six-inch  top,  twelve-inch  bottom, feet  long, cents  each. 

Oak, inch  top, inch  bottom, feet  long, cents  each. 

PILING. 

Cedar, cents  per  foot;  oak, cents  per  foot,  running  measure. 

RAILROAD   CROSS-TIES  (BRIDGE,  HEWN  OR  SAWED). 

Oak  (poet,  burr,  white,  red,  and  black), cents  each. 

Pine, cents  each. 

Cedar,  bois  d*arc,  walnut,  mulberry,  sassafras,  and  red  or  slippery  elm,  — —  cents  each. 
Black  locust  and  coffee  bean, cents  each. 

RAILROAD  SWITCH  TIES. 

Oak  (post,  white,  burr,  red,  and  black), cents  each. 

Pine, cents  each. 

FENCE  P08T& 

cents  each. 

CORD  WOOD. 

dollar—  per  cord. 

STONE. 

dollar—  per  cubic  yard. 


It  is  asreed  that  full  payment  shall  be  made  for  said  timber  or  stone  before  any  of  it  is  removed 
from  the  land  hereinbefore  descrilied,  and  title  to  said  timl)er  or  stone  shall  not  vent  in  the  part— 
of  the  second  part  until  full  payment  shall  have  been  made  therefor. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  saia  timber  shall  be  cut  and  removed  and  that  said  stone  shall  be 
quarried  and  removed  from  said  land  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  this  contract,  so 
that  no  depreciation  in  value  or  waste  mav  accrue  to  said  party  of  the  first  part  by  reason  of 
unnocedsary  delay  in  the  removal  of  said  timber  or  stone,  provided  that  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract shall  not  extend  beyond  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  and  the  timber  or 
stone  procured  under  this  contract  may  be  used  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory  only 
for  "domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  inolnding  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
railroads  and  other  highways.^' 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  by  the  part—  of  the  second  part  that  this  agreement  is 
void  and  of  no  effect  unless  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  part—  of  the  second  part  further  agree—  that  tnis  agreement  shall  in  all  respects  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  or  that  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  under  the  said 


>  Btate  whether  north  or  aoath.  >  State  whether  east  or  west. 
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act  of  Jane  6«  1900,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to  the  procurement  of  timber  and 
stone  from  any  of  the  lands  belonging  to  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  IndlMi  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  the  fnll  value  of  the  timber  or  stone  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

Tlie  part—  of  the  second  part flrmlv  bound  for  the  faithful  oomplianoe  with  the  stipu- 
lations of  this  agreement  by  and  under  the  bond  made  and  executed  bj  the  part-—  of  the  second 

•part  as  principal—  and ,  as  suret—  entered  into  the day  of ,  and  which  is 

on  file  in  the  of&ce  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  affixed  their  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Witnesses:  (1) 

As  to ,    [seal.]  («) 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 
As  to .    [seal..] 


1 


As  to .    [seal..] 

As  to .    [seal..] 


FORM  OF  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we(*) -.of ,  as  principals,  and 

,  of ,  ana ,  of ,  as  sureties,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  United 

States  of  America  in  the  sum  of dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pay* 

ment  of  which,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves  and  each  of  us,  our  heirs,  succes- 
sors, executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  the day  of ,19—. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  the  above-bounden ,  as  prin- 
cipal—.   entered  into  a  certain  agreement,  dated ,  19—,  with  the  United  States  Indian 

agent  for  the  Union  Agency,  for  the  purchase  of ,  to  be  procured  from(*)  the ,Raid 

to  be  used  in  the  Indian  Territory  onlv  for  ''domestic  and  industrial  purixieee,  including 

the  construc^on,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  railroads  and  other  highways.*^ 

Now,  if  the  above-bounden shall  faithfully  carry  out  and  observe  all  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  in  said  agreement  by ,  and  shall  observe  all  the  laws  of  the  United 

States  and  regulations  made  or  which  shall  be  made  thereunder  for  the  government  of  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  that  have  been  or  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  ti,  19UU 
(Public,  No.  i74),  relative  to  the  procurement  of  timber  and  stone  from  lands  belonging  to  any 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  then  this  obligation  shall  be  null  and  void, 
otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  (*) 

;l.  8.)(«) 

L.  8.) 

(l.  b.) 

[Ij.  8.) 


>  Two  witnesses  to  each  signature.  Including  signature  of  agent. 

>  Stamps  are  required  by  the  act  of  June  1^1. 1898.    Party  of  second  part  must  furnish  stamps. 

>  The  Qiristian  names  and  residences  of  principals,  and  of  the  sureties,  where  personal  sure- 
ties are  gdven.  of  whom  there  must  be  two. 

*  Give  description  of  land. 

*  There  must  be  at  least  two  witnesses  to  all  signatures,  though  the  same  two  persons  may 
witness  alL  .      .     .     ,        . 

*  A  seal  matst  be  attached  by  some  adhesive  substance  to  the  signatures  of  prmclpals  and 
sureties. 


»t« 


INSTRUCTIONS   TO   TOWN-SITE   SURVEYORS-CHOCTAW  AND 

CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 


By  an  act  of  Cotif^ess  approved  May  31,  1900,  it  is  provided— 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  him,  to  survey.  lay  but,  and  plat  into  town  lots,  streets, 
alleys,  and  parks,  the  sites  of  such  towns  and  villages  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations  as  ma^  at  that  time  have  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred or  more  in  such  manner  as  will  best  subserve  the  then  present  needs  and 
reasonable  prospective  growth  of  the  town." 

The  following  instructions  are  therefore  issued  for  the  guidance  of  surveyors 
engaged  in  this  work: 

Toum  limits, — The  surveying  and  platting  of  all  towns  will  extend  to  the  exte- 
rior limits  as  previously  established  under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  distances  along  the  limit  around  the  town  from  comer  to  comer  must 
all  be  given  on  the  plat,  and  all  section  or  subdivision  comers,  whether  on  exte- 
rior limits  or  not,  must  be  marked  on  the  plat  *' stake,"  **  post."  or  "stone,"  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  located  by  actual  measurements  from  block  or  lot  comers, 
or  street  lines  produced. 

Section  lines. — Section  lines  and  quarter-section  lines  must  be  fully  shown 
within  the  limits  of  the  town,  but  may  be  broken  where  they  would  otherwise 
cover  figures.  At  section  corners  the  numbers  of  the  four  sections  will  be  given, 
and  at  center  of  the  section  the  section  number. 

StreetH.—ThQ  streets  within  the  town  should  be  laid  out  as  existing  at  present 
8o  far  as  possible,  and  should  be  uniform  in  width  throoghout,  except  where 
material  damage  will  be  done  to  improvements,  but  in  cases  where  they  are  irreg- 
ular in  width  report  thereof  should  be  made  and  instructions  requested  for  final 
determination  before  proceeding  with  the  permanent  survev. 

BZocAr^.— Blocks  in  general  should  be  300  by  800  feet.  The  surveyor  must  set 
every  block  corner  and  every  lot  corner,  and  must  measure  the  size  of  every  frac- 
tional block,  if  any,  around  the  town  limits.  Stakes  should  not  be  smaller  than 
2  by  2  by  18  inches,  and  preferabiv  of  oak  or  bois  d'arc.  Unless  there  is  a  special 
reason  to  the  contrary,  every  block  should  have  an  allev. 

i^e/erencea.— Where  base  lines  are  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other  the  inter- 
sections after  being  checked  will  be  marked  by  iron  pins— say  1  inch  by  2  feet 
long— buried  from  3  to  12  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  according  to 

SroepNBctive  grades.    These  points  of  reference  will  be  shown  on  the  plat  and 
escribed  above  the  certificates. 

Lots, — Business  lots  shall  have  a  width  of  25  feet  by  a  depth  of  150  feet  and  res- 
idence lots  shall  have  a  width  of  100  feet  by  a  depth  of  150  feet,  or  as  nearly  as 
practicable  that  size,  "  having  regard  to  all  the  interests  of  the  parties  residing  in 
the  town,  and  that  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  convenience  of  the  parties  in 
the  establishment  of  alleys  and  streets,"  and  each  lot  shall  contribute  its  pro  rata 
share  to  the  alleys  established,  the  same  to  be  taken  from  its  depth,  and  no  alley 
shall  be  less  than  20  feet  in  width. 

The  mop.— The  map  should  be  mounted  on  white  drawing  paper  or  tough 
manila  paper,  on  Bcale  of  100  or  200  feet  to  an  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
town,  with  6  inches  margin  all  around.  The  length  and  width  of  every  block 
muHt  be  given  outside  the  block  lines,  and  all  the  distances  that  go  to  make  up  the 
length  au'l  width  viust  be  marked  inside  the  block  lines.  The  width  and  depth 
of  each  lot  must  be  plainly  marked  thereon  and  in  case  of  irregularly  sha];)ed  lots 
all  dimensions  should  be  given.  Where  there  are  any  angles  which  are  not  right 
angles  they  must  be  given,  and  if  the  same  angle  occurs  several  times  it  must  be 
given  in  degrees  and  minutes  each  time.  If  the  blocks  are  at  right  angles  to  rail- 
roads, a  note  to  that  effect  shoold  be  over  the  certificate  on  the  map,  even  though 
the  note  may  seem  to  the  surveyor  to  be  unnecessary. 

All  distances  must  be  in  feet.  All  figures  mast  be  plainly  legible,  and  no  hair 
lines  will  be  allowed  either  in  figures  or  drawing.  The  map,  including  the  title, 
certificate,  etc.,  must  he  finished  in  india  ink.  Unless  specially  authorized  to  do 
80,  the  Borveyor  will  not  trace  the  map,  but  where  the  surveyor  can  show  himself 
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competent  to  execute  a  eatisfactoiy  tracing  there  will  be  no  objection  to  his  doing 
so.  The  tracing,  if  made,  will  be  accompanied  by  the  original.  The  town-site 
lands  will  be  hatched  in  black,  and  tabular  description,  with  acreage,  will  follow. 
If  a  cemetery  selection  is  made  the  acreage  statement  mnst  include  it. 

North  should  always  be  to  the  top  of  the  map,  and  no  arrows  or  north  points 
should  be  used. 

No  borders  should  be  drawn  around  the  map. 

The  south  and  east  lines  of  every  block,  half  block,  and  fractional  block  should 
be  heavy  lines. 

In  general,  if  either  the  east  or  west  end  of  the  map  has  irregularities  in  boundary 
the  title  should  be  on  that  end. 

The  following  form  should  be  used  for  the  title  of  the  plat,  and  plenty  of  room 
should  be  left  for  signatures : 

[Give  name  of  town.] 

NATION, 

IND.  TY. 

0 60 100 200 ago 

Scale  of  feet. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  ACREAGE. 

8K  iof  8W.  iof  S. ,  T. N.,  R. E 40  acres. 

N.  *  of  NW.  J  of  8. ,  T. N.,  R. E fiOacree. 

N.  iof  8.  iof  NW.  iofS. T. N.,  R. E 40acr©8. 

Total leo  acres. 

• 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  carefully  and  accurately  surveyed  and  staked 

the  town  of ^ Nation,  Ind.  Ty..  embracin«r  the section , 

township ,  range ,  and  that  this  is  a  correct  noap  thereof.    All  dis- 
tances are  jdven  in  feet. 

•,  L  T.,  -— — .  ,  Surveyor. 


Department  or  the  Interior. 

Approved, ,  IWOl 

,  Secretary. 

The  surveyors  engaged  in  this  work  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
Approved,  August  28,  1900. 

Thos.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TOWNS  MAKING  THEIR  OWN  SURVEYS. 

Preceding  instructions  were  duplicated  to  towns  making  their  own  surveys, 
except  that  the  paragraph  on  references  was  omitted  and  for  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  was  substituted: 

In  all  cases  where  doubt  exists  as  to  the  prosecution  of  any  part  of  the  work,  a 
'full  report  with  request  for  instructions  should  be  made  to  the  United  States 
Indian  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  at  Muscogee,  Ind.T.,  before  proceed- 
ing, in  order  that  the  same  when  completed  will  be  acceptable. 

The  surveyor  enga^ped  in  this  work  must  also,  after  the  completion  of  the  plat 
and  when  the  town-sito  appraisement  commission  is  appointed,  spend  at  least  one 
day,  or  longer  if  necessary,  with  such  commission  in  scheduling  the  improvements 
and  owners'  names  opposite  the  correct  lot  and  block  numbers. 

The  plat,  when  completed,  should  also  be  accompanied  by  a  petition  from  the 
town  council  or  citizens*  committee,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
asking  for  the  approval  of  the  plat. 


TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 


The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and 
trust  lands  during  the  year  ending  October  81, 1900. 

Statement  A  shows  in  detail  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes. 

A  statement  will  also  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands. 

A. — Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Oovertiment  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche 
fond 

Blackf eet  Reservation,  4  per  cent 
fund 


Choctaw 

Choctaw  orphan  fund . 
(^octaw  school  fund . . 
Choctaw  general  fond 
Creek  general  fand 

Creek 


Cherokee  asylum  fund 

Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Okla- 
homa fund  

Chickasaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians 
fund 

Crow  fund* 

Crow  Creek  4  jwr  cent  fund 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation  4  per 
cent  fund 

Iowa 

Iowa  fund 

Kansa 

Kansa  school  fund 

Kansa  general  fund 

Kickapoo 

Kickapoo  general  fund 

Kickapoo  4  per  cent  fund 

Kickapoo  in  Oklahoma  fund 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  Ddsert  Chip- 
pewa fund 

Menominee  fund 

Menominee  log  fund 

NezPerc6of  idiUiofund 

Omaha  fund 

Osage 


Date  of  acts, 
resolutions, 
or  treaties. 


Osage  fund. 


Osage  school  fund 

Oto  and  Missouri  fund 

Pawnee  fund 

Ponca  fund. ..... ...... . 

Potawatomi 


Potawatomi  general  fund 

Potawatomi  educational  fund. 
Potawatomi  mill  fund 


June  6,1900 
/June  10, 1898 
IJuly  1,1808 
/Jan.  30,1825 
tJanea}.1855 
Sept.  27, 1890 
Apr.    1,1880 

....do 

-...do 

Aug.  7,1856 
June  14. 1866 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

....do 

....do 


{ 


.do 
do 


....do.. 
Aug.  37, 
Mar.  2, 
/June  10, 
tJuly  1. 
May  7, 
Apr.  1, 
June  14. 
Apr.  1. 
June  39, 
May  18. 
Apr.  1, 
July  28, 
June  10, 

Apr.    1, 

do.. 

Juno  13. 
Aug.  15, 
Apr.  1, 
June  3. 
Apr.  1. 
July  15, 
May  0, 
Jaiie  16, 
Apr.  1, 
Aug.  15. 
Apr.  13. 
Mar.  3. 
fJune  5, 
iJune  17, 
Apr.    1. 

do.. 

do.. 


1892 
1895 
1896 
1898 
1K.54 
1880 
1S46 
1880 
1888 
1854 
1880 
1882 
1896 

1880 


1890 
1894 
1880 
1835 
iShO 
1H70 
1873 
1880 
1880 
1876 
1876 
1881 
1H46 
1846 
1880 


I 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol. 


29 

7 
11 

7 
21 
21 
21 
11 
14 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 

21 


28 

39 

10 
21 
9 
31 
25 
10 
21 
23 


21 
31 
26 
28 
31 
7 
21 
16 
17 
21 
21 
19 
19 
21 

9 

21 
21 
21 


Page. 


354 

236 

614 

337 

70 

70 

70 

701 

786 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 
70 

70 


888 

850 

1071 

70 

843 

70 

331 

1079 

70 

in 


70 
70 

146 

331 
70 

243 
70 
36 
91 

391 
70 

208 
28 

422 

854 

70 
70 
70 


Sec. 


2 

9 

3 

19 


6 
3 


1 
2 
9 


1 
2 


3 
3 


6 


} 


13 
2 


Amount  in  the 
United  States 
Treasury. 


$1,500,000.00 
165,446.68 

390,257.92 

39,710.68 

49,473.70 

423.514.00 

1.473,562.95 

200,000.00 

275,168.00 

64,147.17 

1,428,543.21 

374,679.31 

851,688.11 

1,000,000.00 
1,206,605.66 

42,560.36 
218.741.17 
168,335.10 

311,456.74 

57,500.00 
171,543.87 
1%,(HN).00 
27,174.41 
26,978.89 
66,554.43 
91,900.79 
13.469.79 
33,443.82 

20,000.00 

15.'J.()ti9.38 

1,227.34;}.  45 

86.501.44 

409,«r0.15 

69.130.00 


Annual 

interest  at  4 

and  5  per 

cent. 


8.271.143.38 


119.911.53 

670.799.42 

400.000.00 

70, 000.  a) 

230,064.20 

89,618.57 
76,993.93 
17,482.07 


$75,000.00 
6,617.87 

19,512.90 

1,985.53 
2.473.63 
21.175.70 
73,678.14 
10,000.00 
13,758.40 
3,307.37 
71,427.16 
18,733.96 
42,564.40 

50,000.00 
60,334.78 

2,128.02 

10,987.05 

6,733.40 

12,458.27 

2,875.00 
8,577.16 
6,750.00 
1,358.72 
1,348.94 
3,327.72 
4,595.08 
498.80 
1,672.19 

1,000.00 

7.651.96 
61,367.67 

4,325.07 
20,493.50 

3,456.00 


413,667.10 


6,995.58 
33.539.97 
20,000.00 

3.500.00 

11,S(X3.21 

4,480.93 

3,849.70 

874.10 


'Annual  report  18(0,  page  748. 
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TBU8T   FUNDS   AND   TRUST   LANDS. 


A.— Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Qovemment  in  lieu  of  investment — 

Continned. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Pnyallup  4  per  cent  school  fund 
Bound  Valley  general  fond 


Sank  and  Fox  of  the  Mlssiasippi . . . 

Bank  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund 
Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in 

Oklahoma  fnnd 

Sank  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in 

Iowa  fnnd 

Sank  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 

Sank  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fund . 
Seminole  general  fund 

Seminole 


Oct.  1,1890 
/Oct.  2,1837 
tOct.  11,1842 

Apr.    1,1880 

....do 


Seneca  of  New  York 

Seneca  fund 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

Seneca  (Tonawanda  Band)  fund. 

Shoehoni  and  Bannock  fund 

Siletz  general  fund 

Sioux  fund 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  fund 

Stock bridsre  consolidated  fund  . . 

Tonkawa  f  und  1  

Umatilla  school  fund 

Umatilla  gen«*ral  fund 

Ute  5  per  cent  fund 

Ute  4  per  cent  fund 

Uinta  and  White  River  Ute  fnnd 

Winnebago 

Yankton  Sioux  fund 


Amount  of  4  and  5  per  cent 
funds,  as  above  stated,  held 
bv  the  Government  in  lieu 

of  investment 

Amount  of  annual  interst 


Date  of  acts, 
resolutions, 
or  treaties, 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol. 


June  10. 1806 
Oct.  21,1837 
Apr.    1,1830 

do 

I  Aug.  7,1856 
[Mar.  21.1866 
June  27, 1846 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

do-. 

July  3,1882 
Aug.  15, 1894 
Mar.   2.1889 


1,1880 
6,1871 
3,1803 
1,1880 


Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

...do 

Apr.  29.1874 

June  15, 1880 

Apr.  1,1880 
/Nov.  1.1837 
t  July  15, 1870 

Aug.  15. 1804 


26 
7 
7 

21 

21 


7 
21 
21 
11 
14 

9 
21 
21 
21 
22 
28 
25 
21 
10 
27 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 

7 
16 
28 


Page. 


658 

611 

606 

70 

70 


543 

70 

70 

702 

757 

85 

70 

70 

70 

149 

324 

805 

70 

405 

613 

70 

70 

41 

204 

70 

546 

366 

819 


Sec 


2 

1 


8 

3 

2,3 


2 

2 

17 


11 


2 
5 


4 
3 


Amount  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


$88,470.20 

2.312.04 

200,000.00 

800,000.00 

12,104.06 

800.000.00 

88,008.98 

157.400.00 

21,660.12 

1,500,000.00 

500.000.00 

70,000.00 

118.060.00 

40,979.00 

15,140.42 

86,050.00 

89.804.04 

115.900.00 

3,000.000.00 

1,082,336.19 

75.988.60 

25,725.00 

86,740.27 

150.164.00 

500,000.00 

1,260,000.00 

8,473.08 

804,900.17 

78.340.41 

480.000.00 


34,317,965.00 


A*ip^#l  in* 

terest  at  4 

and  5  per 

cent 


.1 


$1,338.80 

115.60 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

606.25 

15.000.00 

1,980.20 
7,870.00 
1.062.96 

76,000.00 

26.000.00 
8.500.00 
5.902.50 
2, 048. 96 
757.02 
4.347.50 
1.995.24 
6,79100 
150,(X)0.00 

61,616.80 
8.799.43 
1.286.25 
1.837.01 
7.058.24 

25,000.00 

60,000.00 
173.65 

40.245.45 
8.917.00 

24,000.00 


1,606.485.06 


1  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  13.  first  session  Fifty-seoond  Congress. 


The  changes  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  in  lieu  of  investment  are  accounted 
for  as  follows: 

These  funds  have  been  increased  by- 
Establishment  of  Apache,  Kiowa,  etc..  fund  $1,500.0U0.00 

Increase, Choctaw  orphan  fund 2,606.40 

Increase,  Cherokee  school  fund 980.88 

Increase,  Kansa  general  fund 72.60 

Increase,  Menominee  1(^  fund 180.000.00 

Increase,  Omaha  fund 20,687.60 

Increase,  Osage  fund 7,462.38 

Increase, Unita  and  White  River  Ute  fund 132.03 

$1,712,081.97 

And  decreased  by- 
Payment  to  Crows 10.126.16 

Payments  out  of  4  jier  cent  Fort  Belknap  fund 73,381. 42 

Payments  fulfilling  treaties  with  Kickapoo 17.81 

Payments,  Kez  Perc6  of  Idaho  fund 1,213.10 

Payments,  Puyallup  4  per  cent  fund 476.08 

Payments, Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund 2,960.00 

88,194.97 

Ketincreaae 1,083,887.00 
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The  receipts  and  disbarsements  since  November  1 ,  1899,  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  Indian  Office,  onacconntof  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 


Appropriations. 

Acts  and  treaties. 

On  hand 

November 

1,1899. 

Amount 

received 

during 

year. 

Disbursed 

during 
the  year. 

On  hand 

November 

1,1900. 

Proceeds  of  Sioux  reser- 

12  Stat.,  819,  act  Mar. 
3,1863. 

Act  Feb.  20,  1895, 28 

8tot,678. 
Article  4,  treaty  of 

Oct.  5,1860, 12Stat., 

1112. 
Actof  Mar.  3,1872... 

Acts  of  July  31, 1872, 
and  August  7, 1882. 

2d  art.  treaty  Sept. 

29, 1865,  2  sec,  act 

July  15, 1870. 
Actof  June  17, 1892, 

27  Stat.,  62-3. 
Actsof  Feb.  19,1873, 

and  June  23, 1874. 
2d  art.  treaty  1869, 

actFeb.2,18i93. 

Acts  of  Apr.  7, 1869, 
and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

ActofAug.15,1876... 

Actof  Apr.  10. 1876... 

Act  of  Aug.  5, 1882, 
22  Stat,  209, 296. 

Act  of  July  28, 1882, 
22  Stat.,  m. 

$11,697.46 

25,a'i0.82 
97.94 

$12,491.49 

vations    in    Minnesota 
and  Dakota. 
Proceeds  of  Southern  Ute 

$5,000.00 

20,860.82 

Reservation. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

Kansa,    proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fulfllling  treaty  with  Mi- 

ami  of  Kansas,  proceeds 

of  lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

26.996.20 

77.04 

389,182.66 

8.263,681.00 

14,313.67 

1,319.24 

18,294.61 

299.50 

670,799.42 

400,000.00 

195,906.17 

12,469.79 

27.094.14 

77.04 

20.497.59 
7,462.38 
1,662.35 

409,680.15 

Omaha,  proceeds  of 
lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

8.271.143.88 

Osage,  proceeds  of  trust 
lands 
Proceeds     of     Klamath 

15,976.02 

River  Reservation. 
Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 

1,319.24 

dian  lands  in  Kansas. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

Winnebagoes,  proceeds 

of  lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

18.294.61 

299.50 

Shawnee,   prooseds  of 
lands. 
Fulfllling     treaty     with 

670,799.42 

Oto  and  Mtssouri,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

400,000.00 

Pawnee,    proceeds    of 

lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

Umatilla,   proceeds   of 

lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

195,905.17 

12,469.79 

Kickapoo,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Total 

10.005.035.66 

56,365.11 

17,469.79 

10,043,930.96 
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INCOMES  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  incomes  of  the  varions  Indian  tribes,  from  all 
sources,  for  the  ^cal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1900: 


Tribes. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  . . . 
AT)ache,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 

Wichita 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho — 

Cherokee 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians . 

Chippewa  of  the  M  insissippi 

Chippewa  in  Minnesota 

Chickasaw 

Chippewa  of  Luke  Superior 

Chippewa  of  Red  Lake  and  Pem- 


bina 


Chippewa,  Turtle  Mountain  band. 

Chippewa  on  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation   

Choctaw 

CceurdAlene 

Columbia  and  Colville 

Creeks 

Crow  Creek  Sioux 

Crow 

Confederated  tribes  and  bands  in 
middle  Oreffon 

Digger  Indians 

D' wamish  and  other  allied  tribes 
in  Washington 

Eastern  Shawnee 

Fort  Uall  Indians 

Flathead  and  other  confederated 
tribes 

Flathead.  Carlos'  band 

Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico 


Interest  on 
trust  funds.  ^ 


Treaty  and 

acreement 

obligations.^ 


Gratui- 
ties.' 


Indian 
moneys, 
proceeds  of 
labor  and 
miscella- 
neous.^ 


loo.noo.oo  ) 

ia>,  888.48  I 
2, 128. 02 


60,334.78 


25,000.04 


73,67«.U 

6,733.40 

11,431.12 


2,151.66 


Indians  of  Blackf eet  Agency 

Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency. 

Indians  in  California 

Indians  of  Klamath  Agency 

Indians  in  Washington 

Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency 

Indians  in  Nevada 

Indians  in  Oregon 

Iowa  (Kansas) 

Iowa  in  Oklahoma 

Kansa 

Klckapoo  (Kansas) 

Kickapoo<  Oklahoma) 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert  Chip- 
pewa  

Makah 

Menominee 

Mis.sion  Indians  . 

Modoc  in  Indian  Territory 

Molel 

NezPerc6  (Idaho) 

Nez  Porc6  of  Joseph's  band , 

Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
ho   , 

Omaha 

Osage  


3,808.93 
14,448.99 


5.525.36 
3,051.80 
2,690.67 
5.196.45 
1,672.18 

1,000.00 


56,740.94 


4,386.79 


18,027.66 
413,233.83 


$5,000.00 

235,000.00 

3,000.00 


$76,000.00 
100,000.00 


$234,550.52 

34,187.99 

836.14 

24,470.25 


152,951.34 


30.032.89 

11,500.00 

7,000.00 

49,968.40 


66,000.00 


1,030.00 
6,000.00 


150,000.00 

"80,'6oo.'66' 


2,875.00 
8,000.00 
6,750.00 
3,344.61 


7,125.00 

lO.OOO.OO 
13,000.00 

10,000.00 


34.770.69 
14,663.92 


6,000.00 
2,500.00 

7,000.00 


30.000.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 

225,000.00 


21,000.00 
5,000.00 
14.000.00 
13,000.00 
16.000.00 
12,000.00 


2,500.00 


8,000.00 


48,750.00 


8,000.00 
6,000.00 


99,000.00 
8,635.84 
3.456.00 


3,000.00 


3.000.00 
2.500.00 


5.000.a) 
7,500.00 


104,811.81 


27,281.13 
'28,'425.'66 


1,133.86 


2.280.84 

809.60 

1,350.76 


8,817.06 
6.936.18 


89.26 
1,075.00 


196.26 


16,053.06 
67.911.79 


Total. 


$234,569.62 

109,187.99 

150,836.14 

160,368.73 

2,128.02 

167,95L84 

235,000.00 

98,105.37 

21,788.92 

10,000.00 
13.000.00 

10,000.00 

160,344.74 

11,600.00 

7,000.00 

160,927.07 

6.733.40 

106,866.71 

6.000.00 
2,600.00 

7,000.00 

1.030.00 

30,285.41 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 

227.280.84 

153,708.43 

15,799.76 

80,000.00 

21.000.00 

5.000.00 
14.000.00 
1B»000.00 
16,000.00 
12,000.00 

8,400.86 

6.051.80 
20,757.72 
16.477  24 

9.672.18 

1.000.00 
3,000.00 
105.680.19 
4,075.00 
2.600.00 
8.000.00 
16,683.04 
7,600.00 

99,000.00 

42,716.55 

484,601.12 


» Interest  on  uninvested  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  April  1,  IKst)  c'l  StatA.,  70),  and  other  acts  of  Congress.  Paid  in  cash,  as  provided  by  law, 
to  the  various  Indian  tribes,  as  treaties  require,  or  exi>end6d  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Deiiartment,  for  tbo  8upix)rt,  education,  and  civilization  of  the  resi)ective  Indian  tribes. 

3  Ainiropriated  by  (.'ongress  annually,  under  treaty  stipulations,  subject  to  changes  by  limita- 
tion of  treatii'.H.  Expended  under  the  suiiervision  of  the  Department  for  the  support,  etc.,  of 
the  Indians,  or  paid  in  cash,  as  provided  by  treaty. 

*  DonatcHl  by  CongrosH  for  the  necessary  support  of  Indians  having  no  treaties,  or  those  whose 
treatluK  have  oxp!ro<l,  or  whoso  funds  arising  from  existing  treaties  are  inadequate.  Expended 
under  the  suiJervision  of  the  Department. 

*  ProcoiHls  of  lca.sing  of  tribal  lands  for  grazing  and  farming  purposes,  and  results  of  Indian 
labor.  Monevs  collected  through  Indian  agent**  and  expended  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Department  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  or  paid  tf>  them  in  cash  per  capita. 
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INCOMES   OF   INDIAN   TRIBES. 


Incomes  of  Indian  tribes — Gontinned. 


Tribes. 


Otoe  and  Mlasoaii 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Potawatomi  (Kansas) 


uaapaw 

Qui  nal  eltand  Quil  le  ntes 

SiAuk  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi. . 

Sank  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi 
in  Iowa 

Sank  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  — 

Seminole  (Indian  Territory) 

Seminole  in  Florida 

Seneca 

Seneca,  Tonawanaband 

Seneca  and  Shawnee 

Seneca  of  New  York 

Shoehoni  and  Arapaho  in  Wyom- 
ing .- 

Shoshoniin  Nevada 

Shoehoni  in  Wyoming 

Sionx,  Yankton  tribe 

Sioux  of  Devils  Lake 

Sioux  of  different  tribes 

Sioux,  Medawakanton  band 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 

Six  Nations,  of  New  York 

Silets  Indians 

Spokan 

Stockbridge 

Tonkawa 

Ute,  confederated  bands  of 

WallawaUa,  Otyuse,  and  Umatilla 
tribes 

Walapais  in  Arizona 

Winnebago 

Yakama ........... 

Bhoshoni  and  Bannock 


Total. 


Interest  on 
trust  funds. 


Treaty  and 
agreement 
ol^igations. 


$33,599.96 

20.000.00 

3,600.00 

9,20i.72 


15,eOB.21 

1,990.20 

1.062.96 

76,000.00 


47.100.00 


30,541.11 
1,600.00 


51,000.00 


2,048.98 

4,347.50 

757.02 


24,000.00 


150.000.00 
"63,958.22 


5,858.02 


8,799.42 

1,286.24 

75,000.00 

>  9, 795. 26 


1.887,849.37 


8,070.00 
28.500.00 


3,600.00 


11,902.50 
10,000.00 


50,000.00 
"l",'487,'066.'00' 


18,400.00 
4,500.00 


7.200.00 


53.740.00 


44,162.47 

'a8"666.'66" 


2,702,648.82 


Qratui- 
ties. 


15,000.00 


1.000.00 


6,000.00 


110,000.00 
25,000.00 


10,000.00 

'*5,'o66."o6' 


2,000.00 


5.000.00 
7,600.00 


8.000.00 


712,625.00 


Indian 
monevs, 
prooeeosof 
labor  and 
miscella- 
neous. 


$9,740.85 

23.00 

4,224.77 

275.40 


42.00 


Le9.40 

460.75 

92.83 

960.44 


8,454.13 


15,104.54 


797.200.92 


Total. 


$43,280.81 
67,123.00 
22,?i4.77 
90,021.23 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
66,608.24 

1,972.20 

9,152.96 

108.600.00 

6,000.00 

5,738.96 

4,347.50 

757.  U8 

ll.9Ce.60 

10.120.40 

10,460.75 

25.092.83 

74,960.44 

10.000.00 

1.637,000.00 

5,000.00 

72.352.22 

4,600.00 

5,858.02 

7,200.00 

8.790.42 

8.2H6.24 

132.194.18 

14.796.26 
7.600.00 

60,267.01 
8,000.00 

26,000.00 


S5.609,8S3.U 


1  UmatiUa  tribe  only. 

*  In  addition  to  this  a  large  income,  amounting  in  the  aggremte  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
is  received  by  individual  Indians  from  sales  of  oeef  cattle  and  'furious  products  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  freighting  of  Indian  supplies,  the  sales  of  products  to  private  persons,  and  from  the 
easing  or  worldng  on  shares  of  allotted  lands. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  RELATING  TO  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 


WALAPAl  (HUALAPAI)  RESERVE,  ARIZONA. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  May  14,  1900, 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  northwest  quarter  (NW.  i)  of  section  fifteen  (15) 
in  township  twenty-three  (23)  north  of  range  thirteen  (13)  west,  Gila  and  Salt 
River  base  and  principal  meridian,  in  Arizona,  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by 
qnitclaim  deed  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company  dated  September  12, 
1899,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  apart,  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  reserva- 
tions, and  conditions  made  by  said  company  as  set  forth  in  the  deea  aforesaid,  for 
Indian  school  purposes  for  the  Hualapai  Indians  as  an  addition  to  section  ten  (10) 
of  the  township  and  range  above  mentioned,  set  aside  by  Executive  order  dated 
December  22,  1898,  and  designated  therein  as  the  **  Hualapai  Indian  School 
Reserve." 

William  McKinley. 


NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVE,  MONTANA, 

Executive  Mansion, 

March  19, 1900. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  land  lyingin  the  State 
of  Montana,  the  same  being  the  tract  described  in  Senate  bill  2173, 56th  Congress, 
1st  session,  which  tract  includes  the  lands  embraced  in  the  boundaries  set  forth 
in  Executive  order  issued  November  26,  1884,  relative  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
reserve,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set 
apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  permanent  use  and  occupation  of  the  Indians  now 
occupying  or  belonging  upon  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  which  reserva- 
tion shall  be  known  as  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  viz: 

Beginning  at  the  point  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  Tongue  River  at  its 
intersection  with  the  southern  forty-mile  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company;  thence  west  on  the  said  southern  forty-mile  limits  to 
its  intersection  with  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation; 
thence  south  on  said  boundary  line  to  its  intersection  with  the  line  dividing  town- 
ships five  and  six  south;  thence  east  on  said  dividing  line  of  townships  five  and 
six  south  to  its  intersection  with  the  line  dividing  ranges  forty  and  forty-one  east; 
thence  north  on  said  line  dividing  ranges  forty  and  forty-one  east  to  the  line  divid- 
ing townships  four  and  five  south;  thence  east  on  the  line  dividing  townships 
four  and  five  south  to  its  intersection  with  Cook  Creek;  thence  down  Cook  Creek 
to  its  confluence  with  Tongue  River:  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
Tongue  River  to  the  place  of  beginning:  ProHded,  however.  That  if  upon  the 
survey  or  resurvey  of  the  boundary  lines  already  established  it  shall  be  found  that 
the  main  stream  of  Cook  Creek  on  or  near  the  range  line  between  ranges  forty 
and  forty-one  lies  south  of  the  line  dividing  townships  four  and  five  south,  then 
in  that  case  the  line  running  north  on  the  range  line  between  rauf^es  forty  and 
forty-one  shall  extend  north  only  to  the  intersection  of  said  line  with  the  main 
stream  of  Cook  Creek,  and  thence  down  Cook  Creek  as  hereinbefore  provided: 
I^ovided  furtlier.  That  in  the  erection  of  the  reservation  boundary  fence  along 
said  Cook  Creek  the  same  shall  be  so  erected  as  to  divide  the  waters  as  near  as  may 
be  between  the  north  and  south  sides  thereof:  Provided  further.  That  certain 
tracts  approximating  sixty-five  acres,  lying  west  of  Tongue  River,  in  sectiona 
twenty-six  and  thirty-four  south,  of  range  forty- three  east,  owned  by  Joseph 
Scott,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  three  in  township  three  south,  of 
range  forty-four  east,  belonging  U>  Saint  Labra's  Mission,  and  the  south  half  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  ten  in  township  two  south,  of  range  forty-four 
east,  belonging  to  R.  P.  Colbert,  and  the  south  half  of  section  seven,  in  township 
two  south,  range  forty-four  east,  belonging  to  John  Barringer,  shall  be  excepted 
from  and  not  included  within  the  reservation  boundaries  named. 

William  MoKinlst. 
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statement  showing  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  to  October  i,  1900^ 
not  including  grants  to,  and  reservations  for,  individual  Indians  and  ^nixed- 
bloods  mentioned  by  name  in  various  treaties. 


Name  of  tribe  or  reserva- 
tion allotted. 


Brothertown . 


Cayii8e,UmatiIla,and  Walla- 
walla. 
Cbeyenne  and  Arapaho 


Chippewa: 
Bois  Fort. 


CaasLiake 

Deer  Creek  Reservation. 
Fond  du  Lac 


Grand  Portacre 

Leech  Lake 

Lake  WinibigoBhlsh 
Bed  Cliff 


Do 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Treaty  or  act  under  which 
made. 


Wiscoiis:r- 

Oregon 

Oklahoma 

Minnesota 


do 

do 

-do 


Saginaw,  Swan  Creek, 
and  Black  River. 

White  Oak    Point  and 
Chippewa  Reservation. 

Bad  River 

L^Anse  and  Vieoz  D6-  i 
sert. 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Ontonagon 

Chippewa  and  Munsee 


do 

do 

do 

Wisconsin 

do 

Michigan  . 


Minnesota 

Wisconsin 
Michigan  . 


Col  ville  Reservation 

Delaware 

Flathead  Reservation 

FortBerthold 

Grande  Ronde  Reservation. 

Hnpa   Valley   Reservation 
(extension). 


Wisconsin 

do 

Michigan  . 
Kansas — 


Washington . . 

Kansas 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Oregon. 

California 


Iowa 

Do 

Jicarilla  Apache 

Kaakaakia,  etc 

Klckapoo 

Do 

Do 

Klamath  Reservation 
Miami 

Do 

Do 

Mission  Reservation. . 
Modoc 
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Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. 
Oklahoma 


New  Mexico 

Kansas 

do 

do 

Oklahoma  .. 

Oregon 

Indiana 

Kansas 


Indian    Terri- 
tory. 
California 


Indian    Terri- 
tory. 


Act  of  Mar.  3,  1830  (5  Stat. 

L.,  319). 
Act  of  Mar.  3,  1885  ('£i  Stat. 

L.,340). 
Act  of  Mar.  3,  1891  (28  Stat. 

L.,  1022). 

Act  of  Jan.  14, 1880  (25  Stat. 

L.,&i2). 

do 

do 

Treaty  of  Sept  30, 1854  ( 10 

Stat.  L.,  11(»),  and  act  of 

Jan.  14,1889  (25  Stat.  L. ,  642) 

do 

do 

do 

Joint  resolution  Feb.  20, 1805 

(28  Stat.  L.,  970). 
Treaty  Sopt.  30, 1854(10  Stat 

L.,1109), 
Treaties  of  Aug.  2. 1855  (11 

Stat.  L.,  633),  and  Oct.  18, 

1864  (14  Stat  L..657). 
Act  of  Jan.  14, 1889  (25  Stat. 

L.,642). 


Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  imi  (10 
StatL.,ll(»). 


Treaty  of  July  16,  1850  (12 

Stat  L.,  1105). 
Act  of  July  1,  1892  (27  Stat. 

L.,62). 
Act  of  June  22, 1874  (18  Stat 

L.,  146). 
Act  of  Juno  5, 1872  (17  Stat 

L.,238). 
Act  of  Mar.  8, 1891  (26  Stat. 

L.,  iai2). 
Act  of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stat. 

L,388). 
Acts  of  Feb.  8, 1887  (34  Stat. 

L.,388),  and  June  17, 1893 

(27  Stat  L.,  52). 
Act  of  Feb.  8, 18*^7  (34  Stat 

L.,388). 
Act  of  Feb.  13, 1891  (36  Stat. 

L.,  753). 
Act  of  Feb.  8, 1887  ^24  Stat. 

L.,388). 
Treaty  of  May  30,  1854  (10 

Stat  L.,  10821. 
Act  of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stat 

L.,388). 
Treaty  of  June  28,  mn  (13 

Stat  L.,  62;j). 
Act  of  Mar  3, 1893  (27  Stat. 

L.,557). 
Act  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stat. 

L.,388). 
I  Act  of  Juno  1,1872  (17  Stat 
I      L.,213). 

Treaty  of  June  5,  1854  (10 
I      Stat  L.,  1098). 
;  Act  of  Mar.  2,  1889  (35  Stat 
'      L.,  1013). 
Act  of  Jan.  12,  1891  (26  Stat. 

L.,  712), 
Act  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stat. 

L.,  388). 


Numlier 
of  allot- 
tees. 

Number 
of  acres 
allotted. 

392 

23,040 

893 

76,933.90 

3,294 

529,682.06 

693 

55,211.79 

17 
4 

a5i 

1,381.21 

295.55 

23.283.61 

304 
536 
180 
169 

24,191.31 
37,683.06 
14,389.r3 
11,566.90 

36 

2,535.91 

1,934 

96,213 

479 

38,090.23 

f    40,517.08 
47,216 

2,562 

100 
648 
73 
51 
040 
269 
639 

143 
109 
845 

73 

109 

159 

283 

1,174 

63 
300 

(U 
117  j 

68 


I 


49,040 
36,348 

l,8r3 

4,195.31 

50,900.30 
5,882.66 
7,075.33 

80,340 

33,14« 

29,143.38 

11,768.77 

8,685.30 

129,313.35 

41,988.92 

8,312.14 

12,669. 13 

22,529.15 

177,719.62 

5.468.59 
60,067.62 
13,982.85 

1.689.70 

3.976 
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Statement  gkouHng  aUotmentii  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians,  etc. — Contanned. 


Name  ot  tribe  or  reaerra- 
tloD  allotted. 

State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

Treaty  or  act  tmder  which 
made. 

or™ot' 

tees. 

S5 

Memaha  Halt-breeds 

ITebraaka 

Treaty  ot  July  15,  ifflO  (7 
SUt.  L..  338i;andactot 
July  31, 1854  (10  SUt.  L.. 

Act  of  Feb.  8. 1887  (21  SUt. 

(2*  Stat.  L..  812). 
Attt  of  Feb.  8.  1887  (34  SUt. 

L.,  388). 
T-- ■■  -:  Sept.  38.  1805  (14 

A              >b.  8, 1887  {24  Stat. 

T               r  Jane  24,  1862  <1S 

A              ib.  8,' 1887  (24  Stat. 

T              f  Jnly  31,  1855(11 

A              !b.  S,  iSBT  (24  Stat. 

3W 

1,8% 

S2 

153 

837 

217 

i.3;» 

3,107 

122,0B9.78 

n™.h. 

Nebraska- 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Indian    Terri- 

Michf^n 

Arizona 

04,835.50 

12.714,80 
121.330,15 

Ottawa  «Dd  Chippewa- 

112  850  84 

tory. 

Act  ot  Mar.  2,  1888  (26  Stat. 

Actor  Mar.  2. 1889  <2S  BUt. 

L,.88e), 
Act  of  Feb.  8. 1887  (24  Btat. 

L„388). 

A^'of  Feb.  9. 1887  (S.  Stat 

Do 

75.042,70 

PoUwatomI: 

n-.™= 

■"^'ffJtTE.W.*... 

:::"'::iii 

do 

do 

Indian    Terri- 

oiS!?™,. 

Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Indian    Terri- 

Treaty  of  Dec.  28,  lK,">t  (10 
RUL  L ,  1132). 

A.-t  ot  Oct.  1. 1890  (2n  Btat, 
Actot'F;b.8.  1887(34  But 
Art  ofFeb.  13, 1801 130  Stat. 
Aot' of  Fob,  8,  1W7  {34  Stat. 

Actof  Fob.  8, 18X7(21  Stat. 

'S°M?ST.  »■■«»'■» 

Act  of  Feb.  8.  18K7  (24  SUt. 
L..3WI. 

Actof  Mar.2.1-«9(KSUt. 

ActiotFeb.8.1BS7(34SUt. 
I...:ii**i,andMar.3,188U28 
But.  L..  ll>]5). 

4.718 

17,403 
4,714 

RoQDd  Valley  Reserration . . 

*-"M£irt 

5,408, « 

8-683.64 

AbseDlee 

Oklahoma 

Indian    Terrt- 

Sontb  Dakota  . 
North  Dakota. 

koU. 
South  Dakota  . 

bo  wtTi'  allnttn 
Uotudlnuklah 

Devils  I^ke  RowrTBtlon 
Lake  Travenw  ReBerva- 

BoBobud 

■ThoatlzonPoUwatomi» 
and  war.)  alive  U.  1888,  were 

17,710.34 
172.113.81 

i:\t.:M.Xi 
300, 901,  us 

81.1,  W«,  95 
18,  and  1887, 
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ALLOTMENTS  OF  LANDS  IN  SEVEEALTY. 


Statement  showing  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians,  etc, — Continned. 


Name  of  tribe  or  reserra- 
tion  allotted. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Sionz — Continued. 
San  tee 


Tankton. 

Stockbridgo . 
Tonkawa 


Nebraska 


Tnlalip  Agency: 

Lumnu 

Port  Madison .. 

Swinomish 

Tnlalip  or  Snohomish . 
Ute: 

Southern 


South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Oklahoma 


Washington.. 

do 

do 

do 


Uncompahgre. 


Warm  Springs  Reservation . 
Winnebago 


Do 


Wyandot . 

Do... 

Taklma. . 


Allotments  to  nonresident 
Indians  under  the  4th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  Feb.  8, 
1887  (24  Stat  L.,  388). 

Total 


Colorado 
Utah 


Oregon  ... 
Minnesota 

Nebraska . 


Ind.  Ter 

Kansas 

Washington 


Treaty  or  act  under  which 
made. 


Acts  of  Mar.  3, 1883  (12  Stat. 

L.,819)  and  July  1,1888  (30 

Stat.  L.,  583). 
Acts  of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stat. 

L.,  388),  and  Aug.  15, 1894 

(28  Stat.  L.,  314). 
Treaty  of  Feb.  5,  1856  (11 

Stat.  L.,  663). 
Act  of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stat. 

L.,388). 


Treaty  of  Jan.  22, 1885  (12 
Stat  L.,  927). 


Act  of  Feb.  20, 1895  (28  Stat 

L.,677). 
Act  of  June  7, 1897  (30  Stat 

L.,62). 
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TKUXTON   CANYON,  FORMERLY  HACKBERRY,  OR  WALAPAI    (HUALAPAl),  ARIZ. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1898,  section  10,  township  23  north,  range  13  west, 
Mohave  Connty,  Ariz. .  was  set  apart  by  Executive  order  as  a  reservation  for  Indian 
school  purposes  for  the  Walapai  Indians,  to  be  known  as  the  *'Hualapai  Indian 
School  Keserve.*'  (Annual  Report,  1899,  p.  546.)  On  that  section  was  what  was 
known  as  the  '*  G^rge  Aitken  "  claim  of  IBO  acres  of  land,  where  Miss  Frances  S. 
Calfee  then  had  a  small  Indian  school,  established  by  the  Massachusetts  Indian 
Association,  which  she  wished  to  transfer  to  the  Government  for  Indian  school 
purposes. 

May  24, 1899,  this  ofBoe  submitted  to  the  Department  a  deed  dated  March  27, 
1899,  from  Frances  S.  Calfee,  conveying  to  the  United  States,  for  $1 ,  160  acres  of 
land  known  as  the  Qeorge  Aitken  claim,  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  industrial  school 
at  the  Hualapai  Agency,  near  Hackberry,  Ariz.  The  deed  was  accompanied  by 
abstract  of  title  ana  by  original  deeds,  as  follows:  Deed  dated  November  18, 1896, 
from  William  Aitken,  and  November  19, 1898,  from  Charles  De  Gendt  to  George 
Aitken  for  an  undivided  one-half  interest  in  said  land,  the  vendors  being  the 
original  settlers  on  this  land;  and  deed  dated  October  12,  1895,  from  George  Ait- 
ken and  his  w^^fe  to  Miss  Calfee.  There  were  also  forwarded  the  plat  and  field 
notes  of  survey  of  said  section  10  furnished  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  showing  the  location  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  through  that  section 
and  the  location  of  the  George  Aitken  ranch  and  of  "  Truxton  Wash,''  the  ranch 
seeming  to  be  located  entirely  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  section. 

On  the  G^rge  Aitken  ranch  had  been  erected  two  small  frame  buildings  by 
William  Heimrod  and  William  Grant  under  leases  from  Miss  Calfee  to  them  for 
five  years  from  August  81,  1897,  and  March  28, 1898,  respectively.  Meantime  the 
Government  had  assumed  the  support  of  Miss  Cal fee's  school  and  for  the  use  of 
that  school  was  renting  those  two  buildings  at  $10  per  month.  As  it  was  imnor- 
tant  that  all  ownership  of  property,  or  control  of  land,  on  section  10  shoula  be 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government,  Superintendents  wins 
was  instructed  April  12, 1899,  to  confer  witn  the  builders  of  these  two  houses  ana 
obtain  from  them  the  lowest  rates  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  all  title  to  their  improvements  and  leases.  Office  report  of  May  24, 
1899,  recommended  that  authority  be  granted  Superintendent  Ewing  to  pay  not 
exceeding  $400  for  the  two  buildings,  and  that  he  obtain  from  the  owners  quit- 
claim deeds  or  releases  for  all  rights  they  might  have  in  and  to  the  lands  under 
their  leases,  and  to  the  buildings  erected  thereon. 

September  9,  1899,  Superintendent  Ewing  forwarded  deeds  from  William  Heim- 
rod and  William  Grant,  dated  the  4th  of  that  month,  each  conveying,  for  $200,  all 
riflrht,  title,  and  interest  covered  and  affected  by  their  leases  from  Miss  Calfee, 
which  leases  were  expressly  released  and  surrendered,  including  the  two  buildings. 
October  4,  1899,  upon  office  recommendation  of  September  29,  the  Department 
granted  the  authority  to  pay  for  the  buildings  at  prices  stated. 

October  5, 1899,  Messrs.  Britton  and  Gray  forwarded  a  quitclaim  deed  dated 
September  12, 1899,  from  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company  conveying  to  the 
United  States- 
All  its  rieht,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  tbeNW.  i  of  sec.  15,  T.  23  N.,  B.  13  W.,  of  the  Qila 
and  Salt  River  base  and  principal  meridian,  Arizona,  containing  160  acres  of  land  in  Mohave 
County,  Arizona,  reserving  and  excepting  from  said  real  property  and  from  the  operations  of 
this  deed  anv  portion  or  patent  of  the  property  of  said  railroad,  if  any  such  there  oe,  situated 
within  two  lines  drawn  parallel  to  andT  distant  from  the  center  line  of  the  railroad,  known  as 
the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Including  in  addition  thereto  all  existing  grounds  now  used 
for  stations,  workshops,  etc..  or  any  other  property  used  or  occupied  by  said  railroad  for  rail- 
road purposes,  or  purposes  Incidental  thereto;  also  right  of  way  over  or  across  the  same,  for 
any  spur  or  side  track  or  tracks,  such  as  said  railroad  may  hereafter  desire,  or  wish  to  build; 
also  reserving  and  excepting  right  of  way  across  and  upon  said  real  property  and  every  part 
thereof,  twenty-flve  feet  in  width,  for  laying,  maintaining,  and  operating  oil  and  water  pipe 
lines;  also  right  of  way  fifty  feet  in  width  for  constructing,  operating,  and  using  ditches,  flumes, 
or  other  aqueducts  of  any  greater  width  when  necessary  for  making  cuts  and  fills  necessary  to 
Hecure,  protect  and  maintain  any  such  pipe  lines,  ditches,  or  aqueduct  which  said  railroad  may 
hereafter  desire  to  lay,  construct,  operate,  or  maintain  for  the  pupose  of  operating  said  railroad 

• 

This  land  was  included  in  a  tract  of  land  desired  by  the  Government  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  boarding  school  for  the  use  of  the  Walapai 
Indians,  and  by  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Indian  Associa- 
tion with  said  railroad  company,  as  set  forth  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
amble to  said  deed,  it  was  deeded  to  the  United  States  as  a  donation  to  be  used  for 
school  purposes.  This  deed  was  submitted  to  the  Department  October  14, 1899, 
and  was  approved  and  returned  January  19, 1900,  with  the  written  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General,  dated  January  18,  as  to  validity  of  title. 

The  deed  from  Frances  S.  Caltee  to  the  United  States  was  recorded  September 
4, 1899,  in  Book  13,  p.  571,  of  deeds  in  recorder's  office,  Mohave  City,  Ariz.    The 
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William  Heimrod  and  William  Grant  deeds  were  recorded  the  same  day  in  the 
samo  book,  pp.  572  and  573,  and  the  railroad  deed  was  recorded  I<  ebrnary  H,  1900, 
in  the  same  book,  p.  710.  These  deeds  are  also  recorded  in  this  office  in  Miscella- 
neous Record  Book,  vol.  5,  pp.  19,  20,  CI,  and  67,  respectively. 

April  24,  1000,  Superintendent  E  wing  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  although 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  1.)  had  been  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  th*^ 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  was  the  property  of  tbe  United  States,  ir 
was  not  included  in  the  reservation  heretofore  made,  and  as  it  was  contiguous  to 
the  proposed  building  site  he  thought  it  very  desirable  to  place  that  quarter  section 
under  the  c  ontrol  of  the  school.  I '  ay  <'  i  this  office  submitted  t  o  tb  e  Department  the 
drnftof  an  Executive  order,  setting:  apart  the  said  northwest  (luarter  for  Indian 
school  purposes,  which  was  issued  by  the  President  May  14, 1900.  It  will  be  found 
on  page  597  of  this  report. 

GREENYILX.E,   CAL. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1898,  the  Department  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $50  for 
the  purchase  of  a  right  of  way  for  sewer  for  the  Indian  school  at  Greenville,  Cad. 
Accordingly,  on  the  )iiid  of  September,  189U,  this  office  submitted  a  deed,  dated 
August  19, 1898,  from  Sarah  Ament,  conveying  to  the  United  i^tates  for  $')0  a  right 
of  way  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Bewer  upon  lands  therein  de- 
scribed belonging  to  said  Ament,  and  lying  in  T.  20  N.,  H.  10  E.,  M.  D.  B.  and M., 
with  the  privilege  of  discharging  the  flow  from  the  sewer  into  the  water  wav  or 
ditch  therein  referred  to.  October  8, 1898,  the  Department  returned  the  deed  duly 
approved  with  authority  to  pay  the  consideration  money.  This  deed  was  recorded 
in  recorder  of  deeds  omce,  Plumas  County,  Cal,,  September  8,  1898.  vol.  25  of 
deeds,  p.  576,  and  is  recorded  in  tMs  office  in  Misoellaneous  Record  Book,  vol.  4, 
p.  896. 

BALEM,  OREG. 

Congress,  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July  1,  1898  (30  Stat.  L., 

S.  589) ,  appropriated  $6,450  *  *  to  purchase  sixty  acres  of  land  at  not  exceeding  eighty 
ollars  per  acre  and  eleven  acres  of  bearing  orchard  at  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  tit  ty  dollars  per  acre  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  school  at  Salem,  Oregon.'*  (For 
history  of  this  scnool  see  p.  8.U,  Annual  Report,  1892.) 

In  pursuance  of  this  legislation  this  office  on  the  6th  of  January,  1899,  submitted 
to  the  Department,  with  plat  and  abstract  of  title,  a  deed,  dated  Deceml)er  10, 
1898,  from  John  H.  Albert  and  Mary  H.  Albert,  his  wife,  conveying  to  the  United 
States,  for  |4,800, 60  acres  of  land,  therein  described,  located  in  sec.  81,  T.  6  S.,  R.  3 
W.,  in  Marion  County,  Oreg.,  for  the  use  of  the  Salem  Indian  Industrial  School; 
a'so  a  deed  of  same  date  from  the  same  vendors,  conveying  to  the  United  States 
for  $1,587  a  tract  of  land,  containing  10.5^  acres,  described  therein,  in  sec.  36,  T. 
6S.,  R.  8  W.,  and  in  lot  1,  sec.  83,  T.  6  S.,  B.  2  W.,  in  Marion  County,  Oreg., 
being  the  land  containing  the  bearing  orchard. 

March  11 ,  1899,  these  deeds  were  returned  to  this  office  with  a  letter  from  the 
Acting  Attorney-(jtoneral  dated  March  9,  stating  what  further  was  necessary  to 
be  done  to  show  a  perfect  title  in  Mr.  Albert  and  wife  to  the  laud  conveyed  by 
them.  The  deeds  with  abstracts  of  title  were  sent  to  Superintendent  Thomas  W. 
Potter  March  28, 1809,  and  July  27  he  returned  them.  They  were  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  August  9,  and  returned  by  him  approved  September 
22, 1899,  with  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  given  September  20, 
that  the  cloud  upon  the  title  to  the  tract  of  60  acres  granted  1  y  one  of  the  deeds 
and  the  incumbrances  affecting  the  title  to  the  tract  of  10. 'iH  acres  granted  by  the 
other  deed  had  been  removed,  and  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  deeds  were 
then  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  United  States  a  valid  title  to  the  premises  therein 
granted.  Authority  was  therefore  given  to  purchase  and  pay  for  said  land  as 
stipulated  in  the  deeds. 

These  deeds  were  returned  with  abstracts  of  title  to  Superintendent  Potter  to  be 
recorded  and  were  returned  to  this  office  October  5, 1899,  duly  recorded. 

The  deed  for  the  60-acre  tract  described  it  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  8.33  chalna  nouth  of  the  center  of  nee.  31.  Tp.  6  S.,  R.  8  W.;  thence  south 
89«  45'  W.,  20  chains  alongr  tho  north  line  of  William  B.  Stephens  D.  L.  C;  thence  north  20.20 
chains  to  center  of  Lake  I^bish  Draining  Ditch;  thence  up  the  center  of  said  ditch,  as  follows: 
8.  49»  E.  6.39  chs.,  S.  i:>«  aiK  E.,  aW  chains,  8.  79«  45  ,«.14  chs.,  north  8;3«  »>'  E.,  ll.W  chs,;  thence 
8. 24.43  chains  to  a  point  on  tho  north  line  of  the  William  B.  Stephens  D.  L.  C,  1.31  chains  for 
the  8W.  corner  of  tue  San  ford  Stephens  D.  L.  C. :  thence  south  89«  46'  W.  along  the  north  line  of 
William  B.  Stephens  D.  L.  C,  4.49  chains,  to  the  point  of  beginnin$r. 

It  was  recorded  October  3, 1899,  in  the  recorder  of  conveyances*  office,  Marion 
County,  Oreg.,  in  Book  71,  p.  22,  Record  of  Deeds,  and  in  this  office  in  Miscella- 
neous Records,  vol.  5,  p.  25.  The  other  deed  for  the  10.58-acre  tract  described  it 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  north  boundary  of  tho  simtheast  quarter  of  section  :%.  Tp.  6  S., 
R.  3  W.,in  the  center  of  the  track  of  the  Oregon  and  C^alifomia  Railroad;  thence  east  ten  65 
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(laSfi)  chains  on  the  north  line  of  lot  No.  5  of  sec.  31.  Tp.  6  3.,  R.  2  W.;  thence  south  8.80  chains 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  D.  L.  C.  of  W.  B.  Stepnens;  thence  west  1B.50  chains  to  the  center 
of  the  track  of  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad;  thence  north  IS""  90'  E.  along  the  center  of 
said  track  9.29  chains  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

It  was  recorded  October  8, 1899,  Id  the  recorder  of  conveyances'  office,  Marion 
Connty,  Oreg. ,  in  Book  71 ,  p.  23,  Record  of  Deeds,  and  in  this  office  in  Miscellaneous 
Recora  Book,  vol.  5,  p.  27. 

HOPB  SCHOOL,  SPRINQFIELD,  S.  DAK. 

Hope  School  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  was  for  many  years  conducted 
by  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  m  1896  the  buildings  were  rented  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  school  were  assumed  by  this  office. 

October  9, 1899,  authority  was  g^ven  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hope  School  plant 
for  not  exceeding  $7,500,  as  recommended  in  Inspector  McLaughlin's  report  of 
September  14,  1899.  October  14  the  agent  for  the  Santee  Agency  was  instructed 
to  secure  a  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  United  States  for  the  land  on  which  the 
school  was  located,  and  January  23, 1900,  he  forwarded  abstract  of  title  and  deed, 
dated  November  10,  1899,  from  the  chapter  of  Calvary  Cathedral,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  a  corporation,  by  W.  H.  Hare,  president  of  the  chapter,  and  O.  S.  Gifford, 
chancellor,  conveying  to  the  United  States  for  $7,500  blocks  53,  57,  66,  and  39  in 
the  town  of  Springfield,  according  to  the  recorded  plat  thereof  in  the  office  of  reg- 
ister of  deeds  for  Bon  Homme  County,  said  town  being  located  in  parts  of  sections 
23,  24,  and  26,  T.  93,  R.  60  west  of  the  fifth  P.  M. 

This  deed,  abstract  of  title,  and  accompanying  papers  were  submitted  to  the 
Department  April  13, 1900,  with  recommendation  that  the  same  be  laid  before  the 
Attorney-General  for  his  written  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  title..  Further  data 
being  furnished  by  Gtoorge  W.  Lewis,  April  16,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  a  supplementary  report,  April  20.  May  10, 1900.  the  Department  returned 
the  deed  with  the  written  oninion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day  previous 
that  it  would  be  sufficient,  when  stamped  as  required  by  the  internal-revenue  law, 
to  convey  a  good  and  valid  title  to  the  land  referred  to.  The  required  revenue 
stamps,  $7.50,  were  subsequently  attached  to  the  deed  and  canceled. 

The  deed  and  abstract  were  sent  to  Agent  Baird  May  15  to  be  recorded,  and 
were  returned  by  him  May  30,  with  the  abstract  of  tit^e  brought  down  to  date. 
The  deed  was  recorded  in  the  register  of  deeds*  office  for  Bon  Homme  County, 
S.  Dak.,  May  22, 1900,  in  Book  8  C  of  Deeds,  p.  514,  and  in  this  office  in  Miscella- 
neous Recora  Book,  vol.  5,  p.  59. 

HATWABD,  WIS. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  1, 1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  p.  945), 
Congress  appropriated  '*for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  same,  providing  a  water,  sewerage,  lighting,  and  heating  plant  for  a 
boarding  school  at  or  near  Hay  ward,  Wisconsin,  sixty  thousand  dollars." 

In  pursuance  of  thisJec^Blation,  R.  L.  McCormick,  of  Hay  ward,  Wis.,  July  18, 
1899,  forwarded  abstract  of  title  and  two  deeds,  one  dated  July  2, 1899.  executed 
by  Otto  Christiansen,  clerk  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  for  Sawyer  County, 
Wis. ,  and  connty  clerk  thereof,  conveyimg  to  the  United  States  for  $1  the  SE.  i  of 
the  SW.  i  of  sec.  15,  T.  41  N.,  R.  9  w.,  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  Wiscon- 
sin; the  other,  without  date,  from  the  North  Wisconsin  Lumber  Company,  exe- 
cuted by  its  president  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary,  conveying  to  tne  United 
States  for  $1  the  remainder  of  said  sec.  15, T.  41  N.,  R.  9  W.  These  deeds  were 
returned  to  Mr.  McCormick,  July  25,  1899,  showing  defects  in  abstract  of  title 
and  deeds  and  what  further  was  required  to  |)erfect  title,  etc. 

The  deeds  were  subsequently  returned  with  defects  cured,  and  were  submitted 
to  the  Department  October  14, 1899,  with  abstract  of  title,  certified  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  county  board  of  Sawyer  County  authorizing  and  empowering 
the  county  clerk  of  said  county  to  convey  the  land  to  the  United  States,  the  articles 
of  incorporation  of  the  North  Wisconsin  Lumber  Company,  and  certified  copies  of 
the  action  of  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  North  W iscousin  Lumber  Com- 
pany authorizing  their  president  and  secretarv  to  sell  said  land. 

January  11, 1900,  theee  deeds  were  returned  by  the  Department  with  the  written 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  January  8,  1900,  that  they  were  sufficient  to 
vest  in  the  United  States  a  valid  title  to  the  premises  thereby  granted.  January 
15, 1900,  they  were  sent  to  R.  L.  McC'ormirk  to  be  dulv  recorded,  and  January  20 
he  returned  them  with  abstract  of  title  brought  up  to  date. 

The  deed  from  the  North  Wisconsin  Lumber  ( 'ompany  was  recorded  January 
19, 1900,  in  register  of  deeds*  office  for  Sawyer  County,  Wis.. in  volume  20  of  deeds, 
p.  855,  and  the  other  deed  was  recorded  the  same  day  in  same  office  in  volume  18  of 
deeds,  p.  1 25.  In  this  office  they  are  recorded  in  Miscellaneous  Record  Book,  vol.  5, 
pp.  52  and  53,  respectively. 
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Statistics  as  to  Indian  HChooU  during 


FortToDui:  Ymna  boarding 

Hupn  VBlley  AKency:  Hnpa  VBlle^r  botrdiug. 
Hlasloa  Tale  Rlrer  (ronHolldBtod)  Agency: 


Capita  n  Oraiide  at 

CoaliailKdBf 

La  Jollsdar  _ 


PorrU:  Training  . . 


Indepeudence  day . . 


Upper  Lake  dar  - . 

Bonnd  Vnlloy  A(re_,,  . , 

HAD  Dlegu:  Indu!<trlal boBratne  .... 
Banning:  St,  Bonltooe'B  boarding. . . 


Ronnd  Vnlloy  Afrency:  Round  Vall»r  boarding 


Port  Bldwell:  1 


Grand  Jnnctlou:  Training.. 
FortLewla:  Training 


Port  Hall  Agencj:  Fort  Hall  boarding By  OoTemmsat ISO 

Lmibt  Agencv:  Lemhi  boarding do W 

Fort  LapwaibOAcdlns-- ""  —  '■" 

Bannocf  CoODty:  Pnbllcday,  dlatrlctNu.  I 


Br  Catholic  Church. i 

By  Preabi^riaii  Church  .'. 


By  OoTemmeDt. . . 


STATISTICS   AS   TO   IHDIAN   SCHOOLS. 
the  year  ended  June  ,^0,  1900. 

Sex. 


ISO 

184 

"'\ia 
w 

44 

aOT 
134 

ao 

69 
"fSi' 

an 
m 

2 

a 
i 

i 

z 

SI 
4S 

ii 

IS 

"". 

..:. 

::::: 

».3e».i7 

111 

s,m.n 

3.660.66 

4;66i!tB 

lT.61fi.aO 
4.137.61 
e»,019.60 

£6.  TOO.  60 

m.<» 

•11^ 

^!l 

■!:!8 

11.60 

■a 

2.  S3 

■■■■jiii:*- 

18,948.23 

14.36 

.,.».. 

13!  10 

.SB 
1  .23 

1 

J 
1 

'.na 

|i 

:4i 

.60 
16^61 

M.6S 
10,  OB 

ill 

3:38 

i 

1 

42 

m 

1 

00 
CO 

f, 

00 
60 

on 

i 

i 

:| 

1 
■1 

■.7« 

303 

aS 

1,700 

1 

i 

:6s 

4.666.00 

••S:!! 

6N.O0 

760,  rt) 

1 

x'.a 

S!t.3 

B.WT.W 

iii.w 

1 

624 


STATISTICS    AS   TO   INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


BchooL 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


How  supported. 


Quapaw  Agency: 

Onapaw  boarding 

Seneca,  Shawnee, and  Wyandotte  boarding. 


By  Government. 
do 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency:  Sac  and  Fox  boarding. 

KANSAS. 

Potawatomi  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency: 

Kickapoo  boarding 

Potawatomi  boarding 

Great  Nemaha  boarding 

Lawrence:  Haakell  Institute 


MICHIGAN. 

BarMa: 

Chippewa  boarding 

Day 

Bay  Mills  day 

Harbor  Snrings:  Boarding 

Isabella  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  1.. 
Leeluiau  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  6. 
Mount  Pleasant:  Training 


MINNESOTA. 


mcy: 


By  Gk>vemment. 


By  Government. 

.....do 

do 

do 


By  contract 

By  Government. 

do 

By  contract 

do 

do 

By  Government. 


White  Earth  A 

White  Eart 

Pine  Point  boarding 

Wild  Rice  River  boarding 

St.  Benedict's  orphan _ . 

Red  Lake  boarding  (St.  Mary's) do 

Leech  Lake  Agency: 

Leeoh  Lake  bourding 

Red  Lake  boarding.. 

Birch  Cooley  day 

Morris:  Boarding 

Pipestone:  Traiiuiig 


By  Government. 

....do 

....do 

By  contract 


MONTANA. 


By  Government . 

do 

...do 

-..-do 

....do 


By 


Fort  Shaw:  Training 

Blackfeet  Agency: 

Blackfeet  boarding 

Holy  Family  boarding 

Crow  Agency: 

Crow  boarding By 

St.  Xavier's  boarding By 

Flathead  Agency: 

St.  IgnatiuB  boarding 

Flathead  day 

Fort  Belknap  Agency: 

Fort  Belknap  boarding 

St.  PauVs  boarding 

Fort  Peck  Agency: 

Fort  Peck  boarding 

Poplar  Mission  day 

Wolf  Point  Mission  day 

Tongue  River  Agency: 

TongQd  River  Agency  day 

St.  Labre's  boarding  — 


By  Government. 


do 

contract. 


Government, 
contract 


By 


By 
By 


do  

Government. 

do 

contract 


Capacity. 


!i 


Government 

Presbyterian  Church 
do 


By 


Government 
contract 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency:  Omaha  boarding By  Government 

Thurston  County: 


Public  day,  district  No.  1.. 
Public  day,  district  No. 6.. 
Public  day,  district  No.  U. 
Public  day,  district  No.  16. 


By  contract. 

do 

do 

.....do 


90 
140 


80 


60 

80 

40 

600 


140 


800 


IfiO 
75 
75 

150 
70 

GO 
60 


160 
100 


260 

160 
160 

160 
160 

360 


100 

860 

900 


60 


80 


40 
60 


36 


ao 


26 

ao 

40 
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the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900 — Ck>iitinned. 


Knmber  of  employi 


Bex. 


5 

6 


2 
4 

1 
36 


1 
5 


10 


7 
3 
2 
8 
8 

2 
3 
1 
6 

6 


14 

3 
5 

4 

5 

U 


9 
11 

10 


I 


'  £ 


11 
11 


5 

10 

6 

28 


6 

1 


8 


18 


10 
7 

11 
9 
6 

5 
6 


9 

8 


17 

10 
7 

14 
6 

20 
1 

10 
9 

14 
1 
2 

1 
9 


18 


6 
9 


7 

1 

10 


1 

'8 


9 
5 
9 


4 
6 


8 
8 


6 


8 


12 
4 

8 


i 


10 

8 


7 

7 

6 

44 


6 

1 

1 

12 


15 


8 
5 
4 

12 
9 

3 
8 
1 

11 
10 


24 

8 
12 

10 
11 

34 

1 

7 
16 

16 
1 
2 

2 
10 


12 


Enroll- 
ment. 


114 
147 


49 


70 

94 

41 

700 


28 
44 
46 
86 
4 
41 
230 


161 
91 

118 
98 
74 

60 

68 

28 

166 

118 


204 

116 
73 


Average 
attendance. 


88 


83 


62 

80 

83 

662 


21 


81 
i66 


98 
71 
100 
90 
60 

44 

62 


129 
106 


264 

86 
60 


26 
21 


2- 

10 


16 


167 
66 

96 
60 

182 
24 

167 

106 
107 

100 
96 

244 

10 
25 

181 

39 
75 

66* 

91 

74 

6 
4 
4 

12 



1 

9 


6 
19 

29 


8+ 
3- 
2- 


I 

ag 

feS 

•on 


10 
10 


10 


9 
10 
10 
12 


10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
12 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
12 
12 


10 

10 
10 

10 
12 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
8 
9 

10 
10 


10 

10 
6 
6 

10 


CkMt  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


$18,624.38 
16.768.61 


10.222.27 


6,828.04 
11.289.81 

5,798.43 
84,674.81 


1,080.00 

600.00 

600.00 

1,836.00 

65.50 

150.00 

24,783.71 


13,882L38 

10.251.86 

11.508.99 

2,692.00 

1,404.00 

7,067.26 

7,084.18 

600.00 

18,654.60 

14,266.16 


42,479.63 

14.406.78 
1,886.00 

18,076.88 
1,836.00 

8.640.00 
600.00 

15.726.98 
2,502.00 

28,613.14 


1,649.06 
1,404.00 


18,122.97 

60.88 
72.60 
68.33 
66.66 


Ooetper 
capita 
to  Gov- 
ernment 

per 
month. 


$12.90 
11.83 


25.81 


12.45 
11.71 
14.63 
12.54 


4.29 
2.40 
2.86 
1.80 
8.33^ 
3.33^ 
12.62 


12.44 

12.08 

9.50 

2.40 

1.08 

17.86 
11.27 
8.75 
11.90 
11.21 


18.41 

18.96 
2.60 

15.37 
8.06 

4.82 
6.67 

13.11 
2.25 

13-17 


5.60 
1.77 


14.78 

8.881 
8.83i 
8.834 
8.834 


Cost  to 

other 

parties. 


Cost  per 

capita 

to  other 

parties 

per 
month. 


^,600.00 


$0.08 


8,564.00 


3.67 


2. 888.001 


4.00 


8.164.00 


11.68 


5,624.00 


0.21 


10,608.00 


0.21 


46.00 


,04 


0266— oa 


40 


626 
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Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School 


NBBRASKA— continaed. 


Thurston  County— Gontinned. 

Public  day,  district  No.  17.. 

Public  day,  district  No.  18. . 
Santee  Agency: 

Santee  bousing 

Hope  boarding 

Poncaday 

Santee  normal  training 


Knox  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  86 ... . 
Sheridan  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  1. 
Genoa:  Training 


NBVADA. 


Nevada:  Training 

Carson:  Training 

Walker  River  Reservation:  Day 

Western  Shoahonl  Agency:  Western  Shoehoni  board- 
ing. 
Elko  County:  Public  day,  district  Na  6 


WKW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque:  Training 

Mescalero  Agency:  Meicalero  boarding 
Pueblo  Agency: 

Bernalillo  boarding 

Aooma  day 

Cochiti  day 

^leta  day 

Jemez  day 

Lagunaday 


Nambedaj 

Paguate  (Plahuate)  day 

Pangeday 

Pescadoday 

Picurisday 

Santa  Ana  day 

Santa  Clara  day 

San  Felipe  day 

San  Uderonse  day 

San  Juan  day 

Santo  Domingo  day 

Taosday 

Tesuqueday 

Sia  day. 


Znni  boarding . . 

Supervising  toacher  for  all  these  schools 


Seama  Misrion  day 
Santa  Fe:  Training 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency:  Cherokee  boarding 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Devils  Lake  Agency: 

Fort  Totten  boarding 

Turtle  Mountain  boarding. 

Turtle  Mountain  day,  No.  1 

Turtle  Mountain  day,  No.  2 

Turtle  Mountain  day»  No.  8 
Fort  Berthold  Agency: 

Fort  Berthola  boarding 

No.  1  day 

No.  3  day 

No.  4  day. 

Mission  Home  boarding 


How  supported. 


By  contract. 
....do 


ByOovemment 

....do 

do 

By    Congregational 
Church. 

Bycontract 

do 

By  Government 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


By  contract 


By  Government. 
do 


Bycontract 

By  Government. 
.....do 


.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


Capacity. 


100 

60 


125 


800 


120 
160 


60 


800 

100 

125 


By  Presbyterian  Church 
By  Government 


By  (Government 


By  Government .. 

Bycontract 

By  Government . . 
do 


do 

do 
do 
do 
do 


By    Congregational 
Church. 


60 


81N) 


160 


860 
ISO 


75 


60 


84 


86 


60 
80 
60 
40 
40 
80 
80 
20 
24 
16 
18 
80 
80 
40 
60 
80 
40 
20 
85 


40 


60 
60 
40 


40 
40 

40 
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the  year  ended  June  SOy  id(7£>— Ck)iitinned. 


Namber  of  employees. 


Sex. 


0) 


3 
2 
1 

7 


I 


10 


3 
6 
1 
3 


U 
8 


1 
1 


13 


11 


7 
5 


9 


14 


7 
9 
1 
5 


16 
9 

7 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 


1 
1 
1 
i 


Race. 


I 

P3 


u 


12 


11 

17 

9 

1 

1 

I 

< 

1 

1 

1 

a 


5 

1 


2 

1 


10 
5 


2 
2 


8 


11 


4 


i 


5 

6 

1 

14 


21 


8 

14 

2 

8 


19 
12 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


Enroll- 
ment. 


29 

20 

114 
45 
25 

105 

15 
24 

406 


70 

170 

39 

51 


2 
19 


12 


1 
3 


24 

t 

2 
2 


4 

2 
2 
1 
U 


328 
130 

70 
58 
40 
67 
61 
41 
24 
40 
36 
20 
24 
30 
38 
68 
41 
32 
41 
85 
17 
43 
72 


Average 
attendance. 


35 
380 


158 


142 
56 
67 
«2 

K) 
49 
48 
49 
32 


108 
37 


86 


272 


61 
147 


60 


315 
118 

67 


49 


298 


142 


250 
110 


^ 


10- 
10- 


16 
9 

9+ 
13+ 


81 


17 
16 
34 
34 
23 
16 
19 
25 
T 
16 
18 
21 
30 
26 
23 
21 
37 
16 
33 


30 


79 


31 


28 
20 


34 
37 
40 


10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 
10 
12 


10 
12 
10 
10 

10 


10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
2 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
12 


12 


12 
10 
10 
10 
9 

3 
10 
10 
10 

9 


CoBt  to  Gov- 
ernment 


$368.66 
115.00 

12,385.97 

5,667.82 

975.25 


814.66 
444.92 

43,827.07 


8,473.87 

24,802.66 

1,386.15 

8,788.66 

35.83 


43,722.61 
16,014.23 

1,836.00 

928.23 

920.49 

1.012.69 

1,142.79 

900.28 

960.58 

902.02 

944.37 

446.19 

966.83 

954.80 

945.41 

1,368.71 

1,194.98 

935.27 

966.72 

1,042.92 

962.11 

1,000.06 

4,000.90 

900.00 


Cost  per 
capita 
to  Gov- 
ernment 

per 
month. 


t3.38t 

3.m 

10.02 

12.77 

6.10 


3.334 
8.884 
13.43 


11.68 

13.78 

4.51 

14.66 

8.884 


11.67 
11.31 

2.28 
6.48 
6.14 
2.96 
8.86 
8.91 
6.84 
4.76 
3.78 
6.36 
6.97 
6.30 
4.50 
4.56 
4.69 
4.07 
4.61 
2.82 
6.01 
808 
6.80 


Cost  to 

other 

parties. 


Cost  per 

capita 

to  other 

parties 

per 
month. 


$12,800.00 


$14.97 


41,728.06 


18,408.74 


87,194.27 
3.780  (M) 
1,368.18 
1.421.91 
1,146.10 

6,864.62 
1,532.10 
1. 360. 71 
1,568.86 
176.00 


11.67 


10.80 


11.97 
2.86 
4.89 
4.44 
6.37 

0  26.85 

4.50 

3.67 

3.91 

.63 


8,?^.  00 


6.00 


3.912.00 


14.02 


a  New  HchooL 
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Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School 


NORTH  DAKOTA— continued. 


How  sapported. 


Standing  Rock  Aspncy: 

Agency  boarding 

Agricultural  boarding . . 
iirand  River  boarding  .. 

Cannon  Ball  day 

Bullhead  day 

No.  1  day 

No.  2  day 

St.  Elizabeth*s  boarding. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency: 

Arapaho  boarding 

Cheyenne  boarding 

Cantonment  boarding 

Red  Moon  boarding 

Mennonite  Mission  boarding. 


Whirlwind  day 

Seger  Colony  boarding. 


Chilocco:  Training 
Kiowa  Agency: 

Riverside  Doarding 

Rainy  Mountain  boarding. 

Fort  Sill  boarding 

Cache  Creek  boarding 


Mary  Qregory  Memorial  boarding   

Methvin  boarding 

St.  Patrick's  boarding 

Osage  Agency: 

RawDoaxtUng 

Osage  boarding 

St  John's  boarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Oto,  and  Oakland  Agency: 

Pawnee  boarding 

Ponoa  boarding 

Oto  boarding 

Sauk  and  Fox  Agency: 

Absentee  Shawnee  boarding 

Sank  and  Fox  boarding 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Pottawatomie  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  ao* 

Public  day,  district  No.  82 

Blaine  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  82.... 
Cleveland  County:  Public  day,  district  No  00 
Canadian  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  66 

OREGON. 


Grande  Bonde  Agency:  Grande  Ronde  boarding.. 
Klamath  Agency: 

EUamath  boarding 

Yainax  boarding 

Siletz  Agency:  Siletz  boarding 

Umatilla  Agency: 

Umatilla  boarding 

Kate  Drexel  boarding. 

Warm  Springs  Agencv:  warm  Springs  boarding. 

Chemawa:  Salem  training 

CocjB  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  00 


PBKKSTIiTANIA. 


Oirlislp  training 

Philadelphia:  Lincoln  Institution 


By  Government , 

.....do 

...do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

By  Government  and 
ligious  society. 


re- 


By  (Government 

.....do 

do 

do 

By  Government  and  relig- 
ious society. 

By  Government 

.....do 

do 


.do 
do 
do 


By  Government  and  relig- 
ious societv. 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government , 

.....do 

By  contract 

do 


By  Government 

.....do 

....do 


.....do 

do 

By  contract. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 


By  Government . 


.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

By  contract 

By  Government. 

do  

By  contract 


Capacity. 


By  Government. 
By  contract 


ISO 
100 
100 


eo 


ISd 

160 

100 

76 

60 


126 
400 

176 

160 

160 

60 

40 
120 
180 

60 
176 
160 
100 

126 

126 

76 

75 

100 

75 


100 

125 
125 
100 

100 
150 
iri<> 

401) 


85 
86 
85 
80 


20 
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the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900 — Ck>ntiiitied. 


Knmberof 

employees 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attendance 

Number  of  months 
in  seflsion. 

Cost  to  Oov- 
emment. 

Cost  per 
capita 
to  Gov- 
ernment 

per 
month. 

/^..  1. 

Sex. 

Baoe. 

(» 

1 

"46" 
88 
23 
27 

21 

6 

8' 
2- 

4+ 
2- 

Cnat  t^        capita 

■ 

• 

1 

Other 
parties. 

partioH 

per 
month. 

1 

6 

m 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

8 

10 
5 

4 
2 

1 

12 
22 

9 
5 
9 
2 

2 
2 
3 

2 

11 

8 

8 

5 
4 
4 

2 
8 
2 

14 
13 

8 
2 

1 
1 
2 
5 

14 

13 

10 

5 

8 

1 

13 
19 

10 

12 

12 

5 

6 
18 

7 

6 
17 

9 
10 

15 

10 

9 

12 
11 
13 

10 
10 
6 
8 
3 
2 
3 

9 
10 
7 
3 
1 

""is' 

7 

9 
7 
6 

3 

8 

7 
4 

5 

5 

7 

11 
9 
9 

...... 

...... 

13 

13 

8 

6 

9 

2 
12 
34 

10 

10 

15 

7 

8 
18 
10 

5 
20 
12 
13 

13 

10 

8 

9 

7 

15 

166 

182 

121 

54 

49 
29 
31 
77 

124 

142 

103 

52 

61 

25 
122 
397 

161 
98 

167 
60 

25 

76 

77 

00 

180 

50 

69 

134 

109 

82 

111 
88 
32 

5 

7 
4 
5 
2 

89 
185 

lor 

72 

111 

87 

127 

458 

7 

1,080 
267 

152 
122 
106 

49' 

109 

132 

82 

47 

54 

"169* 
334 

143 
87 

148 
47 

23 
66 
68 

54 

149 

44 

64 

125 
95 
80 

85 
81 
28 

78 

106 
91 
64 

81 

71 

97 

402 

961 
204 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

5 
9 
5 
6 
6 

10 

10 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
12 
6 

18 
12 

$21,900.77 
16,100.17 
15,660.75 
1,792.24 
1,483.39 
1,395.15 
1,404.69 
2,285.30 

19,793.06 

22,242.09 

11,003.11 

6,837.49 

2,283.83 

1,321.65 
15,762.29 
48.551.88 

18,896.92 

16,890.38 

22.3:22.92 

1,236.50 

448.50 
1,795.80 
1,837.21 

6,977.11 

25,181.68 

5,286.10 

7,681.75 

17,044.42 
13.915.85 
10,235.79 

11,957.83 

11.070.10 

3.200.42 

35.83 
79.75 
26.75 
83.84 
88.42 

7,421.80 

19.688.62 

16,320.80 

9,260.20 

12,648.04 

1,200.00 

19,867.49 

67,182.62 

103.83 

al50,000.00 
83,400.00 

$12.01 
11.00 
12.31 
3.90 
3.90 
6.07 
5.20 
3.89 

15.13 
14.01 
11.18 
12.12 
3.52 

6.34 
12.05 
12.11 

11.01 

16.18 

12.67 

2.19 

1.63 
2.27 
2.25 

10.77 
14.06 
10.01 
10.00 

11.36 
12.21 
10.66 

11.72 

11.39 

9.70 

3.33i 
3.83« 
8.33i 
8.33i 
3.831 

7.93 

15.15 
14.95 
12.06 

13.01 

1.41 

17.07 

11.86 

3.331 

12.74 
18.64 

$3,000.00 

$5.10 

•  «««•*  *••**« 

______  —_-■■• 

5.500.00 
4,900.00 
4,605.00 

19.98 
6.19 
5.75 

2 

6 

10 

3 

2 

6 

6 

16 

5 

11 

8 

10 

11 
10 
14 
14 

2 

6 
9 
6 

7 

"^' 

7 

5 

12 
9 
7 

6 
16 

8 
23 

6.400.00 

7  51 

88 
12 

62 
25 

14 

71 
87 

238.91 
4.680.86 

.02 

1.87 

a  This  indades  all  transportation  of  papila  and  general  repairs  and  improvements. 


8IATI8T108  AS  TO  DTDIAlf  SCHOOLS. 

StcUi»tica  a»  to  Indian  aehoci»  during 


Ci«dty. 

SdMoL 

1 

1 

BOUTB   DAKOTA. 

**°^^rS?.^i?bS2^B 

W 

to 

■a 

m 

1 

UgtoDSHiciety. 

Cheyenne  KItbt  ARency: 

Br  OoTemment  itnd  re- 
Il^oDB  society. 

IW 

""iafejssii.5 

do 

i 
i 

1 
! 

aoo 
so 

1 

1 
1 

By  Oovernmeat  and  re 

Bfessa  . 

Corn  Creek  d.y    _ 

ss'iSrsss";^; 
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the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900 — Ck>iitintied. 


Number  of  employees. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
'attendance. 

Nnmber  of  months 
in  session. 

Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

Cost  per 
capita 
to  Gov- 
ernment 

per 
month. 

Cost  to 

other 

parties. 

Cost  per 

capita 

to  other 

Sex. 

Race. 

6C 

5 

• 

1 

• 

• 

I 

• 

•3 

1-4 

i 

parties 

per 
month. 

5 
1 
6 

6 
2 

1 

1 
...... 

1 

8 

12 
6 
...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
...... 

1 
1 
1 

1 
...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

17 
6 
5 

11 
6 

2 

4 
2 
1 
1 
16 

15 
16 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 

4 

4 

1 

...... 

"is* 

8 
'""% 
...... 

'"%' 

1 

""i* 

2 

...... 

11 

3 

11 

13 

7 

3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
9 

19 
22 

1 

"  '2' 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
...... 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

'"'2 
2 
2 
2 

...... 

2 
2 
2 
2 

135 
56 

59 

112 
40 

10 
26 
23 
17 
28 
111 

217 

137 

15 
31 
26 
33 
37 
36 
33 
21 
85 
28 
36 
24 
28 
26 
24 
33 
23 
30 
35 
23 
82 
26 
21 
20 
83 
20 
32 
23 
21 
20 
27 
20 

129 
51 
57 

102 
37 

10 
24 

205 

130 

15 
19 

13 
25 
24 
30 
32 
27 
26 
19 
28 
22 
30 
22 
25 
22 
21 
27 
20 
25 
29 
18 
28 
23 
19 
18 
29 
24 
28 
22 
17 
17 
18 
21 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 
10 

119,145.30 
7,382.56 
1,378.82 

20,929.13 
1,422.47 

263.68 

555.45 

1.028.48 

1,027.91 

1.027.91 

22,815.92 

32.794.74 
/      02.709.00 
t       54,320.00 
844.45 
1,811.38 
1,348.44 
1,336.87 
1.303.66 
1,279.47 
1,258.42 
1.204.56 
1.447.06 
1,168.63 
1,306.50 
1,200.20 
1,060.74 
1,333.05 
1.300.11 
1.295.27 
1,285.06 
1,302.82 
1,366.22 
1,204.27 
1.34S.16 
1,274.08 
1,224.24 
1,157.54 
1.363.44 
1,206.04 
1,382.64 
1.241.12 
1.263.28 
1,207.25 
883.77 
1,304.02 
2,200.00 

34,584.37 

/      a8,240.00 

t       56,624.88 

1,986.63 

1,040.95 
1,042.45 
1,047.90 
1,084.80 
1,040.15 
1,041.30 
1.043.15 
1,042.40 
1.041.95 
1.042.00 
1,008.00 
1.048.00 

$12.37 

11.98 

2.02 

17.10 
3.20 

2.20 
1.98 
5.41 
6.85 
5.41 
17.38 

13.38 

}       4.54 

6.50 
5.25 
5.60 
4.45 
4.36 
4.74 
4.84 
6.81 
5.17 
5.31 
4.66 
5.46 
4.24 
6.06 
6.19 
4.80 
6.48 
5.21 
4.71 
6.69 
4.80 
5.54 
6.44 
6.43 
4.70 
5.08 
4.76 
5.64 
7.44 
7.10 
8.18 
6.21 

$5,281.05 

$7.72 

3,660.00 

1,036.32 
2,800.00 

8.11 

16.13 
9.72 

12,829.00 

7.90 



14 
0 
2 

17 

17 

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
3 

...... 

19 

26 

5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

200 

217 

54 

34 
32 
i         27 
81 
30 
80 
27 
23 
29 
28 
26 
28 

190 

207 

52 

I-. 

29 
26 
25 
85 
25 
27 
25 
21 
27 
26 
28 
25 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

16.17 

}       8.97 

3.18 

8.61 
4.01 
4.19 
4.14 
4.16 
3.86 
4.17 
4.96 
8.86 
4.01 
4.86 
4.17 

15,060.48 
4.000.00 

6.06 
6.41 

a  Bftttons  lamed  to  children. 


6  Oaah  under  oontraot. 


8TATI8TI0B  AS  TO  INDIAN   BOHOOLS. 

Statittie*  CM  to  Indian  tehools  during 


How  aapporMd- 

C^pMdty. 

SobooL 

1 

1 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— oontlnned. 

1 

81 

130 

m 
uo 

100 

so 

■■«■ 

u 

ao 

1 

'"at) 

10 

Bi'.^sjr'n^nt 

_ 

:":i^::::::::::::;;::::::;: 

°'°&ta'S?<&,tK:SiD« 

>» 

uo 

ioT: 

as 

ftf  Catholic  Clinroli 

liSO 

150 

iro 

■  ■» 

By  OoTenuoMt 

blUs  (ohool  bM  bMD  dlKonttnned. 
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the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900 — Ckmtiimed. 


Number  of 

employees. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number  of  months 
in  session. 

Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

Cost  per 
capita 
to  Gov- 
ernment 

per 
month. 

Cost  to 

other 

parties. 

Coalt  per 

capita 
to  other 

Sex. 

Race. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

•  i 

parties 

per 
month. 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

81 
82 
24 
80 
34 
22 
26 
28 
24 



27 
20 
22 
26 
80 
20 
25 
24 
22 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$1,044.26 
1.046.60 
1.048.60 
1,040.75 
1,043  80 
1.044.45 
1.046. 10 
1,060.62 
1,050.05 
6,268.08 

14,499.43 

$8.87 
3.61 
4.74 
4.16 
8.47 
5.22 
4.18 
4.42 
4.77 

6 
8 

8 
1 

12 
6 
5 
4 

3 
2 
1 

10 

6 

1 
10 

18 

3 

1 

11 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

4 
...... 

8 
9 

14 
7 

17 
9 
6 
7 

6 
6 
2 

14 

18 

1 
8 

8 

1 

18 
1 
1 
1 

4 

8 

6 
2 
2 
1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

2 

12 
...... 

9 
12 

9 

8 

28 

18 

9 

10 

? 

2 
24 

18 

2 

18 

21 
1 

1 
1 

17 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
8 

10 
1 
2 
1 

117 
88 

186 
60 

279 

168 

104 

86 

71 
60 
45 

148 

84 
42 
61 

84 
28 

62 
51 

268 
19 
20 
81 
28 
18 
60 

79 
80 
47 
52 

4 

18 

131 

179 

131 

64 

102 
76 

108 
43 

184 

118 

92 

80 

68 
44 

126 

74 

78 

204 

» 

68 

""m 

126 
110 

"28" 

"26** 

87 
81 

"12*" 
16 
11 
21 
11 

"W 
28 
38 

2+ 

4- 

""24" 

10 
8 

10 
10 

12 
12 
12 
12 

10 

10 

9 

12 

8 

8 

10 

12 

11.86 

$13,004,00 

$21.88 

17,880.50 
1,123.66 

87,253.06 
19,8^.44 
14,249.97 
12,017.98 

9,070.11 
7,717.97 
1,871.84 

20,040.00 

a  4, 602. 46 
1,243.95 
1,886.00 

2,160.00 

13.86 
2.18 

16.87 
14.25 
12.91 
12.62 

18.08 

14.62 

9.45 

13.80 

20.69 
5.41 
2.60 

2.80 

27,712.08 

18.47 

10.064.00 
12,840.00 

14.21 
13.72 

10 
10 

12 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

9 

10 

10 
10 
10 

1,287.71 
T07.87 

86,401.66 

1,076.15 

900.78 

1,075.65 

616.15 

942.10 

3.48 
2.28 

14.46 
8.97 
6.82 
9.78 
2.93 
8.66 

■■■"i" 

5 

8 
1 

I 
2 

1  ,„,«.. 

2 
...... 

6,000.00 
4,582.00 

7.86 

2,602.00 

896.66 

1,884.46 

1,468.66 

86.16 

117.82 

16,604.18 

18,871.66 
2,268.00 
1,109.84 

8.18 
4.70 
6.29 
8.85 

8.884 
8.884 
12.17 

12.68 
1.72 
4.62 

5.65 

7 

11 

16 

1 

11 

18 

4 
1 

9 
17 

9 

7 

80 

2 

aNewsohooL 
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STATISTICS    AS   TO   INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 


StiUtsHca  <t8  to  Indian  achoola  during 


School. 


How  supported. 


Capacity. 


I 


WI8GON8I N— contlnaed. 


Oneida  Reserratioii: 
Oneida  boarding. 

No.  1  day 

No.2day 

No.  4  day 


La  Pointe  Asency: 

Bayfield  Doardinff 

St.  Mary's  boarding,  Bad  River  Reservation 

Odanah  day.Bad  Rlyer  Reservation 

Lacdn  FUunbean  boarding 

Vermilion  Lake  boarding 

Fond  dnLac  day 

Lac  Gonrte  Orielie  day,  Na  1 

Lac  ConrCe  Orielle  day,  No.  2 

Lac  Conrte  OrieUe  day,  Na  8 

Grand  Portage  day 

Norman  town  day 

I*ahqiiayahwong  day 

Red  cuff  day 

Wittenberg:  Boarding 

Tomah:  Training 

Ashland  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  1,  Odanah 

WTOMINO. 

Shoshoni  Agency: 

Wind  lUver  boarding 

St.  Stephen  *s  boarding 

Shoshoni  Mission  boarding 


By  Government. 

.....do 

.....do 

do 


160 


80 
26 
20 


By  contract 

do 

By  Government, 
do 


60 
80 


98 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.: 

do 

do 

do 

By  contract. 


160 
126 


40 
42 
47 
80 
42 
87 
62 


100 
160 


By  Government. 

By  contract 

do 


160 

126 

20 


SUMMABT. 

Capacity  of  boarding  schools 28,011 

Capacity  of  day  schools i6,448 

Number  of  employees - 2,760 

Male 1,061 

Female 1,708 

Indian 701 

White 2,068 

Enrollment  of  boarding  schools 20,872 

Enrollmentof  day  schools 6,678 

Average  attendance  of  boarding  sdiools 17,708 

Average  attendance  of  day  schools 8,880 

Cost  of  maintaining  schools: 

To  Government $2,480,528.48 

To  other  parties 802,466.24 


>  Not  including  public  schools. 
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the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900 — C!ontintied. 


Number  of  employeee. 


Sex. 


1 
i 


4 

7 


1  ; 


5 
5 
1 

1 
1 


9 
3 
3 


I 


ir 
1 


8 
10 

2 
11 

5 


1 
4 
I 
1 
1 
2 
8 
10 


9 

7 
3 


Race. 


I 


13 


8 
2 


2 


5 
3 


5 

'i' 


9 
1 
1 
1 

8 

11 

2 

8 
8 
1 
1 


4 
2 


2 
2 

7 
14 


13 

10 

6 


Average 

attendance. 

Enroll- 

ment. 

(y 
£ 

■ 

>* 

liiO 

188 

41 

19 

22 

10 

16 

6 

46 

34 

n 

76 

71 

56 

172 

162 

59 

86 

35 

19 

18 

7 

32 

10 

55 

34 

29 

20 

21 

14 

36 

18 

30 

28 

100 

100 

189 

155 

28 

12- 

151 

130   

74 

64    

26 

16 

I 

o 
B 


>i 


10 

10 

10 

a5i 

12 
\2 
10 
12 

9 

8 

7 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 


10 
10 
10 


Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


$20,015.20 
674.35 
613.40 
280.36 

1,080.00 

1,836.00 

1,228.21 

17,162.00 

10,272.03 

614.12 

731.50 

1,050.64 

1,492.69 

1.076.77 

796.08 

1,121.96 

1,115.27 

18.606.20 

22,260.88 

201.50 


22,127.94 
1.836.00 

1,812.38 


Cost  per 
capita 
to  Gov- 
ernment 

per 
month. 


$12.64 
3.55 
6.13 
7.79 

2.67 

2.04 

2.19 

9.41 

623.78 

4.04 

14.93 

10.51 

4.39 

5.38 

6.70 

6.23 

8.96 

11.34 

11.97 

3.33i 


14.18 
2.39 
9.44 


Coat  to 

other 

parties. 


$900.00 
5,141.41 


5.200.00 
1,4:^.62 


CoBtper 

capita 

to  other 

parties 

per 
month. 


$2.23 
5.71 


6.77 
7.49 


RECAPITULATION. 


Kind  of  school. 


Government  schools: 

Nonreservation  boarding 

Reservation  boarding 

Day 

Field  service , 


Total 


Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding  specially  appropriated  for 

Total 


Capacity. 


6.770 
9,715 
6,094 


21,579 


28 
2 
2 


Public  day 

Mi&sion  boarding 
Mission  day 


Aggregate 


32 


3,886 

80 

370 


4,286 


22 

17 

6 


d807 


1,820 
275 


Enroll 
ment. 


7,430 
9.004 
6,090 


22.124 


Average 
attend   I 
ance.    | 


6,241 
8,094 
3,625 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


c620 

1,2B1 

270 


17,860  1       2,151 


2,376 

2,098 

30 

24 

400 

329 

2,806         2,451 


246 

1,062 

213 


27,460  I  26,451 


118 
946  1 
198  ! 


377 

2 

61 


440 


158 
10 


21,568  2,750 


Cost  to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$928,238.19 

1,223.691.02 

170,016.94 

9,368.93 


2.831,315.08 


84,686.08 

331.67 

53.440.00 


138,457.70 


2,962.77 
16,793.94 


2,489,529.49 


a  Closed  February  14, 190a 
&  New  school,  hence  the  extra  large  cost 
peroapita. 


c  Excluding  those  receiving  $200  and  lees 

per  annum. 
d  Not  indadlng  2Z  public  achools. 


Schools  under  private  control  at  which  pupils  were  placed  under  contract,  with 
Indian  Bureau  and  by  special  appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jwne 
SO,  1900. 


Location. 


California: 

St.  Boniface's  boardin^r 

San  Diego  boarding 

St. Toribias  Mission  boarding.. 

Hoplandday 

Pinole  day 

Idaho:  Coanr  d*Aldne  Reservation, 

De  Smet  Mission  boarding 

Michigan: 

Baraga,  Chippewa  boarding 

Harbor  Springs  boarding 

Minnesota: 

White  Earth  Reseryation,   St 

Benedict's  orphan 

Bed  Lake  Beseryation,  St.Mary'8 

boarding 

Montana: 

Blackfeet   Beservation,    Holy 

Family  boarding 

Crow  Beservation,  St.  Xavier's 

boarding 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  St. 

Panl's  boarding 

Tongue  Biver  Beservation,  St. 

Labre's  boarding 

Flathead  Beservation,  St.  Igna- 
tius Mission  boarding 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo  boarding. . . 
North  Dakota:   Turtle  Mountain 
Beeervation,  St.  Mary's  boarding. 
Oklahoma: 

Osage  Beservation— 

St.  John's  boarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

Sao  and  Fox  Beeervation,  St. 
Mary's  boarding  (Potawatomi 

Indians) 

Oregon:  Umatilla Beeervation, Kate 

Drexel  boarding 

South  Dakota: 

Pine  Bidge  Beeervation,  Holy 

Boeary  Doarding 

Bosebua  Beservanon,  St.  Fran- 
cis boarding  

Washington: 

Colvllle  Beservation,  boarding . . 
Tulalip  Beeervation,  boarding . . 
Wisconsin: 

Bayfield  boarding 

Menominee     Beservation,    St. 

Joseph  boarding 

Bad    Kiver    BeMrvation,    St. 

Mary's  boarding 

Wyoming: 

Shot«honi  Beservation— 

Miaaion  boarding 

St.  Stephen's  boarding 

Total 

BPXOIAIiLiT  APPROPRIATSD  TOR 
BT  0ONORBS8. 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia,  Lin- 
coln Institution  

Virginia:  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  uistitute 

Total 

686 


^sr 

Num- 
ber al- 
lowed. 

Bate 

per 
capita 

per 
annum. 

Num- 
ber of 
months 
in  ses- 
sion. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 

Cost  to 

Ctovem- 

ment 

150 

150 

20 

40 

40 

26 

1 

7 
6 

$106 

106 

106 

80 

80 

10 
10 
10 
9 
10 

118 
73 
21 
15 
15 

96 
72 

12 

$2,806.00 

2,700.00 

540.00 

151.67 

180.00 

150 

20 

106 

12 

84 

78 

2,160.00 

140 
126 

10 
17 

106 
106 

10 
10 

28 
86 

21 
81 

1,060.00 
1,836.00 

150 

24 

106 

10 

93 

90 

2,692.00 

70 

13 

106 

10 

74 

50 

1.404. 00 

150 

17 

106 

10 

73 

59 

1,836.00 

150 

17 

106 

12 

66 

50 

1,836.00 

250 

24 

106 

10 

107 

96 

2,502.00 

00 

13 

106 

10 

75 

66 

1,404.00 

360 
125 

80 
17 

106 
106 

10 
10 

isa 

70 

167 
67 

8,640.00 
1,886.00 

150 

86 

106 

10 

142 

110 

3,780.00 

150 
100 

65 
75 

125 
125 

10 
10 

50 
89 

44 

64 

6,286.10 
7,681.76 

76 

27 

126 

10 

82 

26 

8,200.42 

150 

12 

100 

10 

87 

71 

1,200.00 

200 

40 

106 

10 

187 

130 

4,320.00 

225 

30 

106 

10 

217 

207 

3,240.00 

160 
150 

17 
24 

106 
106 

10 
10 

01 
79 

50 
68 

1,836.00 
2,502.00 

50 

10 

106 

12 

45 

84 

1,060.00 

170 

21 

106 

10 

181 

110 

2,268.00 

80 

17 

106 

12 

77 

76 

1,886.00 

20 
126 

20 
17 

731 

106 
106 

10 
10 

26 
74 

16 
64 

1,812.88 
1,836.00 

3,916 

•     •B«      -      •■•■•« 

2,406 

2,122 

75,624.82 

220 

200 

187 

12 

257 

204 

38,400.00 

150 

120 

167 

12 

148 

126 

20,040.00 

870 

320 

400 

329 

5b,  440. 00 
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p:)pulation,  civilization, 


statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dtoellings,  and 


Name  of  aerency  and  tribe. 


ARIZONA. 
Colorado  River  Agency. 


Mohave  on  reservation. . 
Mohave  at  Fort  Mohave. 

Mohave  at  Needles 

Chemehnevi 


Fort  Apache  Agency. 

White  Mountain  Apache 

Under  school  superintendent. 

Hopi  (Moqnis)  and  Navaho 

Navaho  Agency. 


Navaho. 


Pima  Agency. 

Maricopa 

Pima 

P&paigo 

Papago,  nomadic 

Papago  at  San  Xavler .. 


Under  industrial  teacher. 


Havasapai 
Walapd.. 


San  Carlos  Agency. 


Apache 

Mohave  

Apache  on  San  Pedro  River 

Apache  near  Mohawk  on  I^ower 
Gila  River 


CALIFORNIA. 

Under  farmer. 
Digger  Indians  a 


Hupa    Valley  Agency,  under 
school  supertntendent. 


Hnpa 

Lower  Klamath 


Mission  TiUe  River  Agency. 

Mission 

Tule  River 


Round  Valley  Agency^  under 
school  supe rin  teiuJen  t. 

Concow 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 

Nnmelakiand  Pit  River 

WailakiandYuki 


Under  school  superintendent. 
Ynma 


g 
S 

I 

(Li 


66S 

i.aoo 

aaoo 

doo 


1,«28 

2,660 
aSO.OOO 


845 
4.350 
1,270 
2,100 

619 


250 

664 


2,543 

479 

a  800 

a»)0 


85 


421 

den 


2,927 
154 


164 

110 

Td 

290 


634 


Civilization. 


Citizen's 
dress. 


? 


662 
1,200 


180 

500 
100 

7,100 
519 


210 
400 


600 


35 


908 


2,927 
154 


643 


600 


100 


82 

1,600 
6,000 

966 


40 
184 


2,400 


84 


5 

I 


200 
400 


40 

SOO 
24 

1,150 
26 


d25 

60 


400 


80 


80 


330 


201 


Jo 
ja 


Dwelling 
houses. 


150 
600 


73 

700 
25 

1,700 
39 


72 

300 


900 


400 


dl,200dl,500 


100 


609 


214 


OD 

d 

OS    . 

PQ 


8 


64 

20 
5 


26 
6 


s 

I 


Be 


•3*'^ 
i^«-^ 


82 


70 


400alOO 


80 

500 

108 


1 
00 


188 


Per  cent  of  sub- 
sistence 
obtained  by— 


«  a 
X 

—  OS 


60 
100 


10 


90... 

90... 
97      8 


90     10 
50    25 


07 


88 


112     90      8 


750     70 
40     90 


86 


1001  lOOi 


80 
10 


a 

t 

p 

9) 

a 

e 
% 

o 


40 


20 


10 


10 


26 


33 


68 


10      6 


OS  « 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


b  Also  small  schoolhoase. 
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subsistence  of  Indians,  and  rdigums,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics. 


Religions. 

MaritaL 

Vital 

CriminaL 

Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 

Indian  cbarch  members. 

Amoant  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  sodeties. 

i 

1 

•d 

• 

1 

1 

! 

s 

2 

20 

1 

20 

Indians  killed 
daring  the  year. 

Whites  killed  by  Indians. 

Indian  crim- 
inals  pun- 
ished. 

i 

0 

1 

i 

1 

• 

1 

•8 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

GO 

By  court  of  Indian 
offenses. 

1 
? 

>• 

PQ 

By  other  methods. 

e 

1 
s 

• 

1 

2 
2 

8 

HOO 

8 

8 

96 
136 

42 

ao 

3 

1 

180 

1 

1 

$80,000 
&840 

(c) 
2.800 

4 

2 

8 

1 

8 

1.200 
280 

6 

1 

870 
18 

176 
17 

10 

7 
8 

7 

18 

1 

2 

22 

19 
34 

87 

3 
35 

8il 

800 

1 

2 

46 

1 

200 

...... 

1 
14 

1 
24 

1 
6 

2 

1 

1,200 
40 

52 
10 

1 
12 

13,414 

600 

6 

20 

1 

1 

2 

I 

a 

88 

14 

2S 

mmmm 

1 

1 

2 



1 
1 



c  Not  reported. 


d  Overestimated  in  1809. 
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POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  papukUion^  dress^  intelligence^  dwellings^  and  sub 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


OAiiiFORNiA— contlnned. 
Near  Ft.  Bidtoell  school. 


Painte.... 
Pit  River. 


Not  under  an  agent. 

Wichnmni,   Kawla,   Pit  River, 
and  others 


OOIiORADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency. 

Oapote,    Moache,    and     Wimi- 
nnche  Ute: 

Allotted 

Unalloted 


FLORIDA. 

Not  under  an  agent. 
Seminole 

IDAHO. 

Fbrt  HaU  Agency. 

Bannock  and  Shoshoni 

Not  under  an  agent 

Band  of  Camas  Jim,  near  Bliss, 
Idaho 


Lemhi  agency. 


Bannock.... 
Sheepeater. 
Shoenoni ... 


Net  Perc4  ayency, 
NezPero6 


INDIAN  TKRRITORT. 

Qwxpaw  Agency. 


Eastern  Shawnee. 

Miami 

Modoc , 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Qnapaw 

Seneca 

Wyandot 


CTfiion  Agency. 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Creek. 


I 

% 

04 


2001 

6oo; 


a5,a00 


4«)\ 
676/ 


6575 


i.aB5 


585 


01 

W 

812 


1,634 


08 
lUl 

49 
170 
176 
261 
337 
330 


35,000 
10.500 
20,260) 

le.ooni 


1 


Civilization. 


Citizen's 


400 


! 


i 

o 


800 


860 


460 


78 


246 


800 


046 


127 


1.880 


hid 

if 

a| 


100 


081 
101 

40 
170^ 
176 
261 
337 
330 


600 


60 


876 


Dwelling 
houses. 


(t 
« 

Ot* 

I' 

PQ 


•s 

Pi 


Per  cent  of  sub- 
sistence 
obtained  by— 


3f 


OO 


40 


167 


62        73 


660 


48 
62 
18 
131 
126 
137 
171 
248 


60 

78 

28 

14(i 

I5r> 

16S 
20  « 
272 


8 


10 


Seminole '     8,«K> 

a  Merely  an  eHtimate. 


8 

8 

I 


62 


474 


00 


76 


60 


10 


§ 

u 

i 


do 


A^ 


Si 


25 


10    80 


26 
27 

21 

41 

42| 

74 

70 

84 


46 


80 


24 


81 


60 
50 
35 

50 
.'lO 
25 

60 

60l 


68 


16 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
75 

40' 
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aUtence  of  Indiant,  and  religious,  vital,  atid  r.riuiinnl  ittafiaficir— Cod  tinned. 


ReliBl 

oua- 

UartUI. 

vital. 

C1«B»1. 

i 

1 

iDdiuw  killed 
di.rtD«ther«.r. 

i 

i 

3 

Iddiu  crim- 

1 

1 

1 

s. 

A 

1 

l^ 

i 

1 
1 

; 

■ 

4 

» 

s 

3 

K 

'- 

• 

■m 

■ 

1 

' 

1    ...         18 

I    5 

'  !'^  '1 

■*» 

1^    u 

;   1 
i   i 

:::;|;;:: ::::-,:::  i.:;:::;. 

-t-.-] 

:■::: i- 

1 i— 

b  Prom  rapnrt  of  last  j* 
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POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 


Statwtics  relating  to  population,  drens,  intelligence,  dwellings^  andfub 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


lUWA. 

Sauk  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sank  and  Fox  of  Mississippi. 

KAN8A& 


Potatcatomi  and  Oreat  Nemaha 
Agency. 

Iowa 

Kickapoo 

Mnnsee  (or  Christian)  and  Chip- 
pewa   

Potawatomi,  Prairie  Band 

Sank  and  Fox  of  Missouri 


mCHIOAN. 

Maxikinac  Agency^  under  phygi- 
cian. 

L'Ause  and  Vienx  Dteert  Chip- 
pewa   

Not  under  an  agent,  b 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 

Creek  and  Black  River 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa 

Potawatomi  of  Huron 


MINNESOTA. 

Under  itpecicU  dMntrsing  agent. 

Mdewakanton  Sionx: 

Birch  Cooley 

Elsewbere 


Leech  Lake  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red  Lake 

Mississippi    Chippewa,   White 

Oak  Point 

Pillager  Chippewa: 

Cass  and  Winibigoshish 

Leech  Lake 

White  Earth  Agency. 

Fond  dn  Lac  Chippewa 

MiAsiHsippi  Chippewa: 

Mille  Lac,  removals 

Mille  Lac,  nonremovalB 

White  Earth 

White  Oak  Point,  removals . . 

P(«mbina  Chippewa 

Pillager  Chippewa: 

Cass  ana  winibigoshish 

Leech  Lake 

Ottertail 


Civilization. 


a 

& 


885 


212 
266 

02 


6850 


630 
6,000 

77 


138 
6779 


1.360 
665 

448 


91 

836 

823 

1,644 

88 
318 

51 
SOP 
741 


atizen's 
dres& 


'      -o 


9 

t 

& 
a 


teg 


I 


Dwelling 
hoosee. 


o 


50 


212 
255 

02 

570 

74 


68S0 


188 


1,349 
1,200 


4.700 


100 


8 


25 


110 
95! 

65 

260 

46 


IW 


6500 


97 


1       205 


795 


240 


2,000 


198 
192 

88 

390, 

66 


1 
6| 


6760 


66 


225 


400 


3,600 


55 


56 
60 

21 

a  130 

38 


Per  cent  of  snb- 

sistenoe 
obtained  by— 


—  * 

as 

as 

*  9 


40     10 


65 

16 

70 
25 
45 


61606100 


29 


26 


150 


175 


682 


86 


lOi 


46 


16 


95 


40 


70 


a  Old  discarded  buildings  hitherto  reported  have  been  dropped  from  the  count. 
6  From  report  of  last  year. 


60i 


45 

86| 

8o' 
76 
66 


10 


10 
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sustence  of  Itidians,  and  religious,  vitaly  and  criminal  statistics — Continned. 


Relifdons. 

Marital. 

Vital. 

Criminal. 

Mis- 

siona- 

rios. 

a 

t 

1 

& 

B 
2 

d 

t 

e 

Amount  con- 

tribated  by 

relisrlons  and 

other  societies. 

i 

1 
1 

d 

1 

I 

•c 

d 

1 

i 

n 

18 

9 
10 

5 

16 

2 

23 

2 

8 

1 
22 

6 

Indians  killed 
during  the  year. 

^  Whites  klUed  by  Indians. 

Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 

•8 

P 
V 

• 

9 

1 

_ 

0 

1 

d 

1 
1 

• 

M 

0 

• 

a 

1 

3 

i 

1 

By  court  of  Indian 
offenses. 

? 

■8 

IS 

1  By  other  methods. 

Whisky  sellers  prose 

1 

.... 
1 

62 

1 

1 
1 

46 

50 

a> 

147 

1 

1 

1 

•  •••  --.. 

1 

1 

|2fi0          4 
500          4 

1 

1 

10 

— 

4M) 

two 

150 

5 

1 

'"    2 

••••"• 

5 

3 

1         10 

......       

6400 

68 

18,164 

1 

1 

1 

2 

80 

a 

c560 

800 

2 

"'''_' 

K 

10 

3 

4 

O 

11 

— 

d3R8 

a 
»> 

4,»IH 

1.465 

hi 

61) 
67 

140 

4M 
30 

no 

1 

5 

■  *  "  • 

2 

10 

■ 

5 

40 

2.  on)      K 

25 

i 

1     "" 

1 

r  For  laoe  work. 

d  Number  reported  last  year  included  baptized  persons  other  than  communicants. 
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Sfatittica  relating  to  population,  drvsg,  intelligenee,  dwdlings,  and  atib 


Chariot's  buid... 


Fori  Peck  Agenct. 


Tanktoiul  SloDZ 

Tanifiit  RiotT  Aorttetl. 
Morthem  Cheyenne 


laand  Wtnntbago  Agency. 


WlnnebafD 

aanUtA. 


Nevada  Agtntm,  unAtr  (ckool 

tbprrf  n  tendfli  J. 

pKlDteatPTTtunldLaAe 

Unirr  Carton  kAooJ  mipertn- 

P»lntB  »l  Wmlker  Hirer 

Wairm  Shmlumi  Aarncy. 
PBlnto... 


Hotm 


i.au 

2,088 

an 

1.X>1 

aWi 

m 

1,000 

»o 

H 

ISO 

m 

„ 

m 

am 

UOM 

oJOO 

« 

w 

» 

* 

(     m 

cGOO 

in 

U 

« 

„ 

1 

» 

,.a! 

|..™ 

su 

U 

1 

. 

TO 

mi 

i-ffi 

■■s 

12 

ss 

«so 

9 

w. 

ao 

m 

91 

'■S. 

113 

"S 

» 

^ 

dm 

881 

so 

«0 

1& 

«o 

, 

,Si 

1    », 

K 

17! 

. 

c(& 

45 

"!» 

«.gu 

, 
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ftistence  of  Indians^  and  religioua^  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


BeliKlons. 


sioiut' 
ries. 


2 


8 


1 
1 


g 

7 


9 


a3 


B 


0 

a 
S 

a 


ao6 


a 
S 


X] 

O 


100 


54 
19 


30 
127 
200 


Amc  "^nt  oon- 

tributed  by 

reliflriooB  and 

other  societies. 


d 
o 

s 

a 

9 


$8,164 


8      6,fiB4 


8 


400      1 


266 


10,006 


1 

51    12.8001 

2 


i 

d 
.d 


$1,080 


Marital. 


157 


86 


5,000       U 


1,200        21 


1,000 
830 


SOB 


u 

8 
I 

a 

•n 

d 


o 


6 


11 
9 


Vital. 


06 


so 


61 


76 


28 


66 


66 


51 

421 


8 

45 

4 


i 


88 


86 


127 


88 


128 


26 
87 


4 

28 

0 


25    20 


21 


13 


12 


10 


CriminaL 


Indians  UUed 
during  the  year. 


I 


I 


S 

I 

OQ 


I 

a 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


r 


88 


48 


I 

■8 


i 


9 

a 

I 

n 


11 


8 


10 


26 
28 


8 


c  Overestimated  in  1809. 

d  Population  of  this  reaeryation  variee  from  time  to  time. 


658      STATISTICS  OF  INDIAN  LANDS,  CROPS,  STOCK,  AND  LABOR. 

Statistics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock 


Name  of  agency  and 


ARiaSONA. 

Colorado  River 
Agency. 

Mohave  on  reserve. 

Mohave  and  Cheme* 
huevi  at  Fort  Mo- 
have  


Fort  ApcLche  Agency. 

White  Mountain 
Apache 


Under  school  super- 
intendent. 

Hopi  (Moqnis)  and 
Navaho 

Navaho  Agency. 

Navaho  on  reserve  a 

Pima  Agency. 

Maricopa,  Papago, 
and  Pima. 


Lands. 


T 


Acres. 
50(M 


501 


Papago,  San  Xavier 


npagi 
Reae 


eaerve 


Under  industrial 
teacher. 


Havasnpai 

Walapai 

San  Ccaios  Agency. 

Apache  and  Mohave 

CALIFORNIA. 

Under  farmer. 

Digger 

Hupa  Valley  Agency, 
under  school  super- 
intendent 

Hupa 


01-1 

o 
M 
O 


Acres 
50(^ 


Fence. 


u 

0) 


110 
130 


1,290  35     1,280 


1,990 
6  8,000 

4,000 
1,121 


33S 

153 


2,500 


1,000 


5 

bo 
d  . 

si 


Rods 

401 


200 


H 


Id 

111 


250 


81 


15,000 
8.(60 


885 
150 


800    6,000 


22 


22 


Mission  TtUe  River 
Agency. 

MisHion  

Tnle  River 


1.5a) 


1.200 
100 


7* 


330 


10,000 
2,S40 

860 


1.440 


1,400        350 


8,000' 
260) 


Crops  raised  during  year. 


Bush 
1,200 


127 

84 


5 


100 


800 

12,500 
5,000 

18 


0,041 


6 


1(^ 


840 


t 

s 

i 


Bush. 


I 


1,566 


Bush. 
2,200 


125 


4,227  80 


17.130 
2,500 


I 


480        180 
3,000        200 


13.200 


2,100 


(d) 
II 


50 


8.220 


1.000 


896 


Bush 

401 


& 


Tons. 
60 


9 

I 

U 
0) 

d 


Lbs. 


9231 


208 
50 


1.785        167i 


150 

J 

86 


I 


225' 


50i 


500 


53 


6,146 


20 


a  These  are  census  statistics  for  the  Navahos  on  the  reservation.   Statistics  of  previous  years 
have  been  estimates  covering  Indians  both  on  and  off  the  reservation, 
b  Taken  from  report  of  last : 
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owned  by  Imtiang,  and  miscellaneoui  product*  of  Indian  labor. 


dOropa  ■  tallnro. 


iwDt  tOBms  aUo  oaad. 
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Statistics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock  owned 


Lauds. 

H 
!  i 

Crops  rsisod  doling  jeti. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Fence. 

, 

1 

i 

1 

i 

I 

i 

'""■""^°°'"' 

1 

1 
1 

mm. 

•ra, 

Jcru 

B.5a 

■!:& 

m 

fiHh. 

12.000 

-a 

■^ 

•A 

^ 

"& 

^^n^SUT'^ 

S^^^tBii^ 

FUntauidPltRlrar 

OOLORAtM}. 

aouaemUU  AgcTurf. 

"■^S^^S^. 

ao 

UO 

a.om 

l.ODG 

M 

a.m 

s,Nn 

m 

EtI 

3ea 

ruiBniA. 

ttoAtr.m 

Fori  Ball  Agenq,- 

Buin«k  uid  Sho- 

E.060 

10,  MO 

■im 

LiKO^iAinHct. 

Buinock,  Bliemwat- 

S3S 

a» 

1,4B1 

» 

w 

B.»M 

i.m 

BIT 

JC«  Perd  Agtncr. 

im 

nin 

TiW 

QuapoB' Agemm. 

B«t-»8h.w„™... 

441 

1 

» 

1.24 

M 

40)1 

E 

s 

18 

4,861 
§."1 

,S:!a 

i 

la 

,'i 

/.3 

£1 

1 

».65«       to 

a  Uoat  of  tba  vbsBt  datroreil  by  re 
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hy  Indians,  and  miaoeUaneoua  product  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


MiaceUaneoaa  prodacts  of  Indian 
labor. 


1 

a 

0 

h4 


Mft 


doo 


(c) 


100 


4 

16 


t6 


4i 
0 

1 


Freight 


ported  by 

with  their 
ownteama 


§ 


CordsMlba, 

1,800 


10011,000 


fiOQ 


2Ga 


75 


000 


Itf 


160 

65 

0() 

240 

230 

680 

{901     860 

600 


421 


5^ 


416 


Valne  of 
products  of 
uidian  labor 
disposed  of. 


s 


o 

a 


I8.0B0 


626 


8,100 


1,181 


J 
t 

I 
O 


16,000 


Stock  owned  by  Indiana. 


0 


9 

a 


o 


450 


1,000    824 


400 


4? 


1,800 


I 


aoo 


2,M0    85 


i         45 


25,000  7,609 


860  2,141 


OOQ   520   260 


30 


45 


160 


275 


8.146 
4,872 

&ao 

1,660 
0,660 
1,680 
6,860 
5,200 


60 
120 
65 
06 
176 
280 
238 
248 


2,360 


& 


2,600 


000 


26 


6, 020  d  3, 763 


24 
210 
15 
84 
240 
210 
182 
105 


360 


i 


93 

»     « 

o 
o 

4J 


i 


1,000 


484 


1,000|       100 


172 

^284 

86 

116 


486 
645 
765 


14 
54 


12 
14 


46C 


127 


Road& 


a 

9 

•s 


3,000 


1,618 

460 

1,765 

2,867 

3,275 
3,1501 


0  Reported  erroneously  last  year. 

A  Lands  ocoapled  by  wnlte  renters  inolnded  in  report  for  1800. 
i  Also  12,000  feet  marketed. 

iAlso  75  tons  of  broom  com. 
Also  700  bushels  flax. 

1  Also  150,000  feet  marketed. 


I 


600 


8 


I 


i! 


66 


41 


200 


6 
6 


12 
16 
10 
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Statiatica  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands^  crops  raised,  stock  owned 


Name  of  agency  and 


ragen< 
tribe. 


IOWA. 

8auk  and  Fox 
Agency. 

Sank  and   Fox  of 
Mississippi 


KANSAS. 

Poiawatomi  and 
Oreat  Nemaha 
Agency, 


Iowa 

Kickapoo 

Munsee  (or  Chris- 
tian) Chippewa.  . . 

Pota  watomi.  Prairie 
hand 

Sank  and  Fox  of 
Missouri 


MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac    Agency, 
under  phyHcian,  (a) 

L'Anse  and  Vienx 
Desert  Chippewa. . 

MINNSSOTA. 

Under  special  dis- 
bursing agent. 

Mdewakanton  Sionx 
atBlrohCooley... 

Leech  Lake  Agency. 

Cass  and  Winnibi- 
goshish^nd'Leech 
Lake  Pillager 
Chippewa,  and 
White  Oak  Point 
Misalasipp]  Chip- 
wa 


Chippewa  at    Bed 


White  Earth  Agency. 
Chippewa 

MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  Agency. 

Piegan 

Crow  Agency. 
Crow 


Lands. 


I 


>& 
•n^ 


Acres. 
8001 


960 
025 

500 

4,800 

200 


600 


>» 

9 

S 
01-1 

■g 


Acres. 


600 


400 
276 

0,000 


e600 


4.000 


86 
11 
90 


Fence. 


I 


^ 


8,000 


11,000 
17,415 

8,800 

6,880 

8,020 


bo 


Bods. 
600 


125 
200 


lOG 


600 


: 


800 


400 


is 
:5l 


^ 


III 


76 


175 


400 
2,000 

46,000 


200 
1,200 

5,000 


60,000     1,000 


25.0001 


5.000J 


42 

40 

16 
180 

28 


10 


28 


140 


119 


Crops  raised  during  year. 


Bush. 
125 


5,000 
400 


2,000 


26 


8.000 


600046,0000,21000 


100 


•s 

s 

i 


Bush. 

4,8601 


1,800 


776 
1,600 
2,000 


175 


• 

I 


Bush 
16,000 


10.000 
16,000 

2,000 

75,000 

10,000 


800 


2,160 


(c) 


700 


25.(11)0  29.0001 


2,410 


600 


9 
> 


Bush. 
960 


2,060 
2,960 


S 


Tons. 
160 


& 


Lbs. 


200 
860 


720        160 


4,825  80,000    2,200 


1,16( 


2,  IOC 


6826 


200 


500 
260 

1,800 


260 


20C 


8,800 


8,800  14,000 


0068  a  4,997  (05,000 


600 


8,700 


3,700 


460 
1,200 


0,000 


2,000 


2,600 


1,000 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 

6  Also  160  bushels  flax. 

c  Also  4,000  pounds  wild  rice  and  80,000  pounds  maple  sugar. 
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by  Indiaru,  and  miseeUaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Continned. 


Misoellaneotui  prodacts  of  Indian 
labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


6 

25 

100 

10 

7 

200 

d  Also  SffiOO  boflhelfl  flax. 

«  ***«^W  acTMce  cultivated  than  last  year  becaose  seed  was  not  f omisbed. 
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Statittici  rtktting  to  cultivation  of  Indian  landg,  crops  raised,  stock  tmmtd 


Northrm  Cheyeiuie 


Wiiuuibiiio\\.'."V. 

Sanlte  Ageneti- 
PoQca  In  Dkkot* . . 


JVnxula  Agtneif.tat- 


UmUrCammteSoct 

niprnnfendnil. 
P>lDte  At   Walker 


Palate  and  BliaahoDl 


ImS 

i,«ij 

an.ooo 

Rod: 



fii»A. 
(l.OSl 

S3J 

0u*. 

«b 

IH 

12,fiOU 

1.600 

lOO 

.» 

400 

.,- 

■a 

" 

■"iffl 

•s 

s 

'is 

a>.aw 

30.000 

i:a 

m 

i,ao( 

0.000 

41 

S,IO( 

1,UD 

18.000 

1.13S 

l;3 

ia 

t.ani 

U( 

iS 

■a 

'AZ 

f:S! 

„ 

i: 

1.010 

X 

IH 

aw 

n 

no 

l.WJ 

^ 

i.ja 

a 

400 

100        » 

» 

■■h 

0.000 

4,000 

eTOO 

.- 

i.noo 



3,800 

flflO 

w 

Mt 

LW 

ftti 

«M 

aCropa  almoat  a  taUnre. 


c  Cropa  a  lallnra  owlii«  tu  drought 


bCrop*  minad  by  dnni^t  and  ball. 
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by  Indians^  and  miacellaneoua  products  of  Indian  labor — Continned. 


Miscellaneoaa  products  of  Indian 
labor. 


0 


Mft 
300 


in 


loO 


/fio 


Freight 
trans- 
ported by 

Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


d 


^ 


CordB 
1,000 


140 


60 


100 
260 


860 


600 


i 


Mlb». 

70 


506 


1,542 


886 


74 
94 


800      2B6'      882 


n  QB 

U,  9 


1700 


on 


2,106 


2,000 


111 
281 


50 


400 


150 


2U0'      206l 


2.816 


412 


Valneof 

Products  of 
jdian  labor 
disposed  of. 


$1,500 


22,806 


8,8481 


i 


•6,000 


1,000 


900 


427        175 
275    6,000 


1,088    2,600 


800 


3,287 


966 


Stock  owned  by  Indiana. 


s 
s 


0 

a 


o 

n 


16,000 


4,600 


2,714 


4.502 


6 


12,000 


4.200 


8.000 


1.426 

870, 


246 

275 

017 


a 

OQ 


1,500 


180 


60S 


1,0801    1,500 


4,8001 


2,000 


1,060 


7U0J  1,500 
150      500 


150 

5 
106 


80 


50 


168 


210 

35 
148 


0. 


6,000l 


I 


10 


12 


1,000 


43 

I 

o 

a 

o 


7.000 


2.000 


600 


58 


5,000 
6,000 


1,660 

2,100 
1,560 


Roads. 


a 

CD 


60 


260 


160 


60 


2 


a 

1 


I 

I 
I 


25 


15 


8 


250 


100 


150 
50 


40 


40 


i        16 


12 


201       80 


d  Last  year's  flfttreainolnded  lands  lettMd  to  white  men.        c  Beported  in  pounds  last  year. 

/Also  60,000  feet  marketed. 
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Staliatict  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lantU,  cropt  raited,  itoek  oumed 


JlcarlUaApube.... 

Sew  yor*  Agftic]). 

ADeganr  Baanrva: 
Onondagm      and 

CkttanoBiiB'R'e" 
■erre:  Carnsv 
OnoDdatca,    and 

Oneida   RenerVe: 

Onollda««  BeMrre: 
Oneida  and  Onon- 

StTEUsia  BMerre: 

and  Cat ... 

Seneca.    Carngs. 
Oneida.  Touawan- 

Tnacann  BeoeVve ; 
Dnondaca,  Tnaca- 

Undrr  rckoot  lupev 
intendenl. 

Eartern  Cherokee 

DtvUiLdtrAe'ini.  t 

and"'CntEea 

Sloni 

Turtle  HonnCal 
Chippewa 

F\trt  BerlhoU 

Agenes.lk) 

Ankara 

amjoaa  teet 

bNotreportad. 


Je™ 

""^ 

10,000 
s,oao 

"saj 

ISO 

«e.iM 

Buth. 

7> 

■^ 

Tont. 

.?^. 

i>H 

3» 

«oa 

SO 

8.  an 

n 

1  inn 

liWM 

flSNI 

m 

■.aooi 

1.000 

■    100 

8,aso 

t.m 

a,*oo 

3.7» 

sai 

I.  IOC 

8.KI3 

^«4 

fm 

"(im 

nrni 

1  rm 

a.™ 

a.6n 

... 

xii.m 

S,BGT 

(/) 

i.aa 

5.685 

u.i-n 

ll.tlS 

ih) 

4.B0E 

■at 

».m 

Kl 

3.4t» 

■.000 

8.830 

I0.8M 

(0 

4.000 

4.000 

's 

KB 

13 

M.Dni 
ss.oa 

U9 

la 

1;IU 

« 

400 

s 

i 

e  Cropa  Injurad  by  froat  and  dry  wMtlter. 
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h  AIhi  11,733  bDHhi'lB  flax. 
1  Alw)  Ues  btuhaU  flu. 
h  Oropa  m  lallor*  owing  to  dronght 
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Statistics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock  owned 


Name  of  Aseno7  and 
tribe. 


Landn. 


5 


MOBTH  DAKOTA 

— continned. 

Standing  Rock 
Agency,  (a) 

Sioux  (Tankonai, 
HanlnMipa,  ana 
Blackfoot  bands).. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Ara- 
paho  Agency. 


Cheyenne  and 
X>abo 


Ki€noa^  etc. 

Apache,  Caddo,  Co- 
manche, Kiowa, 
Wichita,  and  affil- 
iated tribes 


Under  tpeciaX  agent. 

Biff  Jim's  hand.  Ab- 
sentee Shawnee. .. 
Mexican  Kickapoo.. 

Oeage  Agency. 


-•I 


Acres. 
8.S06J 


>>5,230 


I 

PQ 


Acres, 


e8,086 


»0 
600 


9751 


Fence. 


0 


5 


I 


Rods. 
6,000    1,816 


27,688648,31C   14,988 


1,118  e68,»7  21.087 


Kaw 

Osacre 20,000 

Ponoa,  Pawnee^  and 
Oto  Agency. 


Oto  and  Missoari 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Tonkawa 


8avk      and 
Agency. 


Fox 


Absentee  Shawnee, 
Citizen  Potawat- 
omi,  Iowa,  Sank 
and  Fox  of  Miasls- 
sippi ^3,000' 


2,800 

1,415 

1.280 

70 


100    1,900 
IfiO    8,000 


e  2,460 

2,800  20,000 


600 

161 
60 


7,600 

10,820 

5,600 

800 


A6oo7ao,oool 


^i 


fl'd 

II 

IS? 

Hi 


2,000 
9.000 


a  Crops  a  failure  owing  to  dronght. 
b  Overestimated  last  year. 


Crops  raised  dnrinir  year. 


Bush. 


6380     8,600     4.080c92,716d2,88l 


26,000 


400t 


90 
100,000 


10,000 
2,960 


b 

s 

i 

5 


Hush. 
3.481 


10,000600, 


1,200 
200 


h9aA    fc600lAl,OOOiM4,000 


I 


Bush 
19,971 


11,145248,000 


3,000 
7,000 


t 


Bu^ 
10,016 


4,571 


886 
726 


57.8601       4061 


)!ooo  11, 


n 


7V>n«. 
21,790' 


a 

0 

n 


9» 


61. 


010 


26,000     1.860 
86,800     1,760 


9,80C 
1,78( 


406 
65 


8.228 


80 
200 


800 

20,000 


1,000 

924 

420 

80 


600 


M.lOOifc  2,600 


260 
2,000 


860 


c  Nearly  half  of  this  is  Kaffir  com. 
d  Also  140  tons  of  oane. 
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by  Indiana,  and  miscelkmeous  products  of  Indian  2a5or~Coiitinued. 


Hlsoellaneoos  prodncts  of  IndJao 
labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


I 
I 


Mft 


iB 


9l3Z 


^ 


2,376 


688 


Freight 
trans- 
ported by 
Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 


I 


CordaMUtB, 


2.882 


1,713 


1,200 


1.200 
600 


100 


32 

660 
300 


84 


35 
74 
68 


^- 


I-? 

Sit 


$13,028168,374 


4,306 


1,168 


68 


70 
297 

88 


Value  of 

prodncts  of 

Indian  labor 

disposed  of. 


a 


o 


1,664 


6,640 


860 


112 

1,360 

279 


1751       60l         1601       0001    1,00OIa  1,175 


I 
t 

9 
■*» 

o 


5,979 


5 

•d 

3 


•3 

a 


o 


17,000  10,062 


2,900 


10,000  28,236 


4.000 
6,000 


5,800 
35,000 


260 
400 


866 

7,605 


3.627^    1,070 
"        885 

90 


600 


3 


12,218 


209 


OQ 


6108 


18,600  1.843 


d. 


166 
,000 


75 
82 


40 


/228 
15,080 


200 
60 


40 


M.000iA2,000l 


876 


88 


5 

o 


AlOO 


66 


21 


8 


I 

o 


a 

o 


4,437 


5730 


1,842 


200 
600 


648 
20,000 


200 

1,000 

840 

220 


Roads. 


a 


^15,000 


& 


13 


201 


822 


120 


66 


e  Last  yearns  figures  included  leaded  lands. 

/  Indians  have  made  large  sales  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

y  9,000  feet  marketed. 


h  Taken  from  report  of  Isst  year. 
i  Also  00,000  feet  marketed. 
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Statistw)  reUUing  to  cvXtivation  of  Indian  tandt,  eropt  raited,  atoek  owned 


a  UnfkToratile  m 
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bj/  Indiana,  and  mimxUantoun  prodveti  of  Indian  labor— Continued. 


Ikbor. 

ROMdtl. 

Freight 
with  their 

s 

1 

1 

1 

i 
I 

i               i 

1 

■ 
1 

1 

^^ 

ll 

; 

1 
1 

Uft. 

UllH. 

(4  m) 

300 

«no 

144 

R4M 

l,OTO 

as.1100 

9.                                                      e 

M» 

142 

i.(n 

4,  §00 

ISi 

Sis 

.'« 

411 

180 



» 

m 

l.SOO 

w 

Liao 

ffl.OO0 

4,«W 

i.m 

2,fi0( 

v.ooo 

" 

« 

i.ouo 

1.0(S 

4.010 

ll.«R 

10,100 

io.aiT 

so,3n 

40 

U 

10 

10 

ISO 

1« 

8.048 

1.41S 

1,WI 

b  100,000  Ceet  markaled. 
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3tatittie»  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  landx,  cropa  raised,  stock  owned 


LudiL 

I| 

Crop*r^BeddiirliiK7«r.        | 

_ 

II 

""""'JtS'"™' 

fff 

1 

1   -S 

1=^ 

- 

BODTH    DAKOTA— 

Pine  Ridge  Agauv- 

°"^S'.^!. 

10) 

I.fiOO 
38,  MO 

ia,«n 

»,600 
14,000 

a.  800 
e.fiO( 

E,0(H 

s.n( 

BuA. 

Butk. 

SihA. 

ButS. 

■•■Tfe 

B,OW 

m 

^^TS.Ti 

WUte  Clay  dlB- 

1,B(K 

IM 

wi/oKlalK 

1.000 

su 

BoKbad  Aoencti. 

tie,   ud   Wuhk- 
EheBioux 

,J 

aittetm  Jamcg. 

«SS'A''± 

t,ano 

120 

12.000 

16& 

flS.SM 

■ia.su 

B.isa 

7.M1 

1,000 

400 

Tanktm  Agtnev. 

Y«nktOQSi0Di 

"■«" 

2JT 

ss,aoo 

5M 

8.m 

4,  [DO 

TO.O00 

4.1W 

■,000 

Uinta    ind    Oumy 
Agncv. 

UlntknteBtUluta, 
White  Blver  Ute 

3.  MS 

380 

l;t,a» 

i.no 

16,  ran 

(M 

3,0D( 

£,000 

St  Onim;.  Whlta 
Blyer  Ute  at  On- 

Under    Oag    icAoot 

,JS 

a 

11 

SOO 

1< 



WASHIHOTOH. 

OAvOU  AgencM. 

at.nra 

"■ 

l.ISO 

!:S 

I.IS 

Colombik  (HowB'B 

3a 

d 

m. 

i" 

a 

d 
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by  Indian8y  and  miacellaneous  products  of  Indian  2a2>or-— Continned. 


Mifloellaneoua  products  of  Indian 
labor. 


•8 
I 

U 

i 


Mft. 


62 


62S0 


IfiO 
87 


g 

I 


CcrdBMIbs, 
140 

7B8 

lis 
1,535 

290 


1,»3U 


roo 


150 


254 


150 


}  « 


500 
100 


Freight 

trans- 

Iiortedby- 

Indlans 
with  their 
own  teams. 


fii  bo 

a 


Valne  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


5«i 


a 


o 


|13,500{|11,150 
^.888 


2, 493  $10, 334 


96 


2S3 


113 


50 


{  lU 


27 
15 


96 


932 


2,259 


1,182 


200 


68 
120 


57,048 


223 


880 


6,206 


1,540 


110 


615 


u 


41,000 
540 


18,262 


36,400 


10,000 


1,500 


4,000 


5 

4 


0 


o 


3,228 
5,065 

6,380 
2,800 


2,768 


0,830 


1,425 


2,002 


10,002 


4,120 


2(J0 


1,600 


50 
75 


28,000     2,500 


4.300 


0,1UUI    1.240* 


i. 


3 


8,018 
12,401 

14,000 
2,515 

4,102 


22,013 


185 


1,200 


2,500 


528 


I 

QQ 


1,400 


90 


27 


104 


200 


300 


00 


S 


50 


350 


2,700 


i 


14 


50 


40 


1,000 


200 

490        90 


J9 
o 


O 


200 
805 

1,150 
500 


286 


1.960 


4,125 


10,000 


400 


300 


10 


Roads. 


10 


8 


10 


900 
1.5261 


a 


6  Also  200,000  feet  marketed. 


6266—00 43 


100 
47 

18 
42 


15 


50 


25 


I 

I 

I 
I 


274 
356 

680 
648 

120 


110 


450 


200 
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Statittics  relating  to  eidtivation  of  Ittdian  landt,  eropt  ratwd,  ttodc  aimed 


a  ntkNi  from  report  otiwtr""'-  b  Alao  500  bnahela  flax. 
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y  ladianx,  and  mUc^laneout  produeta  of  Indian  labor — Continaed. 


<:jUK>iDO,a(IO(Mt  marketed.  d  l^OOtMlOO  test  marketed.  e  MUMO  feet  wuketed. 
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Statistics  relating  to  cidtivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock  ovmed 


Name  of  agency  and 


agen 
rtbk 


trl 


WIBCON8IN— cont'd. 

La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at— 

Bad  River 

Bois  Fort,  Minn. 

FonddaLac 

Qrand  Portage. . 
Lao  Conrte 

OreiUe 

Laodn  Flam- 
beau. .......... 

BedClilE 


WTOMINO. 

SKothoni  Agency. 

Northern  Arapaho . 
Shoahoni  (or  Snake) 


Landa 


Acres. 

700 

860 

680 

60 

8^0 

817 
480 


1,600 
TOO 


S 


s 

If 

'Opt 

I 


& 


Acres. 
60 
10 


2 

80 

46 
80 


800 


Fence. 


a 


7,000 

800 

600 

00 

8,000 

060 
8,800 


8,000 
8,000 


i 


Rode. 


800 
70 

800 

810 
1,800 


900 


140 
16 
86 


800 

100 
63 


Crope  raised  daring  year. 


Bush. 


808 
137 


s 

I 


Bush 
1,000 


1.600 


8,O0U 


O.OOO 
9,000 


9,000 
1,000 


I 


Bush. 
800 
100 
600 


000 

600 
800 


t 

9 


Bush. 
4,800 
1,960 
2,700 
1,825 

8,000 

9,600 
6,910 


800 


Tons. 

1601 

860 

800 

12 

7S0 

150 
850 


400 
600 


jJm. 

100 

"600 
6180 

400 

385 
1.600 


088,143,000  feet  marketed.       6  Statistics  for  1800  included  Tndians  who  live  far  from  reserve. 
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hy  Indians,  and  miscellaneous  prodvcts  of  Indian  labor — Gontinned. 


MisoellaneouB  products  of  Indian 
labor. 


I 

& 

s 

p 


Mft. 
(a) 


(c) 


50 


Freight 

trana- 

portedby 

Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


^ 


Cord» 
500 
800 
625 
135 

1.500 

6S6 

2,000 


600 
1,000 


Mlbs. 


150 
260 


eofi.ioo 


2,286 
3,750 


Valne  of 
products  of 
uidlan  labor 
disposed  of. 


I 


H 
i 


o 
Eh 


I 

o 


$30 


9U 
ISO 


10,200 


$1,000 
4.000 

12,000 
1,500 

4,500 


826    2,860 
80        000 


2,265 

70U 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


8 
t 

I 

I 
I 


260 

80 

86 

2 

800 

136 
42 


5,020 
7,060 


I 


200 


80 
60 

160 

80 
40 


200 

800 


I 


100 


50 
6 

800 

10 


.d 

00 


S 


o 
o 

1 

o 


200 

1,800 

800 

600 

1.500 
1,600 


250 


Boad& 


s 


8 


5 
6 


21 


s 


I 


80 


8 


2,801 


450 

"iio 


11  1.280 


c  11,446,000  feet  marketed.  d  8,680,000  feet  marketed. 

SUMMARY. 

Cnltiyated  during:  the  year  by  Indians acres..  843,861 

Broken  during  the  year  by  Indians do 47,044 

Land  under  fence do —  1,152,911 

Fence  built  during  the  year rods..  408,644 

Families  actually;  living  upon  and  cultiYatlng  lands  in  severalty 10,836 

Crops  raised  during  the  year  by  Indians: 

Wheat bushels..  085,781 

Oats  and  barley do...  722,826 

Corn do.-..  1,666,504 

Vegetables do 806,087 

Flax do. 28,5TO 

Hav tons..  320,749 

Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor: 

Butter  made pounds..  100,828 

Lumber  sawed feet..  4,838,000 

Timber  marketed do  ...  64.846,000 

Woodcut cords..  106.807 

Stock  owned  by  Indians: 

Horses, mules. and  burros 858,887 

Cattle 267,610 

Swine 47,880 

Sheep •486,231 

Ooats *89,470 

Domestic  fowls 281,068 

Freifcht  transported  by  Indians  with  their  own  teams IK>nnds..  18,702,000 

Amount  earned  by  such  f reigntlng $90,237 

Value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  by  Indians: 

ToOovernment $486,518 

Otherwiae 9072,852 

Roadnmadeby  Indians miles..  229 

Roads  repaired  by  Indians do...  1.5611 

Days  of  labor  expended  by  Indians  on  roads 16.564 

*  Previous  statistics  have  roag^y  estimated  flocks  owned  by  Navahoaa  ofl^eBdrre.  Statiatlos 
for  this  year  give  cenios  ^^nanMratlon  of  flocks  on  rMarvo  only. 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN    BBBVIOE    AT    WASHINOTON. 


EMPLOYED  IN  WASBINQTON  JUNE  30,  IWO. 
[Under  actol  Febpiuur  a*.  18W.] 


Prln.  bookkeeper . . 


XaCPLOYSES  XS  INDIAN  SEBVIOE   AT   WASHINGTON. 
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List  of  employees  wnder  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Gontinned. 


Name. 


Ml8B  Beesie  H.  Commins. 

Miss  Mary  Badger 

Miss  Ma^  y.  Kane 

Wm.B.H(mta 

Daniel  8.  Masterson 

Clyde  L.  Plttman 

Geo.  B.  Wimberly 

Homer  Smith 

Walter  B.  Pry 

Julius  H.  Lewis 

Davids.  Morse 

Miss  May  Satterlj 

Miss  Eanice  K.  wiamer.. 

Mrs.  Kate  F.  Bntler 

Trezeyant  Williams 

Bobert  P.  Capps 

W.  Sidney  Easter 

Mrs.  Lillfe  McCoy 

Biobard  O.  Lewis 

Chas.  Q.  Porterfleld 

Angnste  Allaire 

WiUisJ.Smith 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Hooper 

EneeneDaly 

Asonry  Neal 

Johns.  Miller 

Bobert  C.  anllev 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter . . . . 
Miss  Savilla  Dorsey 


Position. 


aerk 

do 

do 

Stenographer  to  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
Copjiit 

!i"id2i™ri"irj;"'"i"""i::::"'ir"i:i""".::: 

do 

do 

do..: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.'*'^T'.::::;:::::-::::::::::::::::.::::::::::::: 

Assistant  messenger 

do .: 

Laborer 

Messenger  boy 

Charwoman 


.do 


Salary. 


$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
MO 
MO 

m 

7!80 

eeo 
aoo 

210 


[Employed  under  act  of  March  1, 1899.] 


Allotments: 

Kobert  F.  Thompson 

James  S.  DougaU 

Jos.  L.Dodge 

Miss  Mitfgaret  B.  Hodgkins . 

Oeo.  A.  wiEtfd 

Wm.H.Qlbb6 

Wm.  Musoer 

Anna  Gilbert 


Depredations: 

Thos.  K.  Kinnard 

Joe.  J.  Printup 

Samuel  D.  Caldwell .... 

BayD.LilUe 

Support  of  schools: 

Albert  O.  Yon  Herbnlis. 

Jas.  F.  Denson 

Geo.  H.  Benjamin 

Henry  M.  Smith 


Clerk,  class  4 
Clerk,  class  2 

do 

do 

do 

Clerk,  class  1 

...-do 

Clerk 


Clerk,  class  1 

do 

do 

Clerk 


Architect 

Draftsman 

Clerk  to  Superintendent  Indian  schools. 
Laborer 


11,800 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,800 
1,200 
840 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1.000 

1.600 

1,600 

1,00U 

840 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN    AGENCY   SERVICE. 


List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  30, 1900^  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  lau>s  noted. 


Name. 


INDULNAGENCIEa 
Bkuskfeet,  Mont.^ 

WHITES. 

James  H.  Monteath 
O.G.yanSenden... 
Gtoorge  S.  Martin. .. 
Thomas  R.  Beason . . 

Irvln  B.  Peters 

A.H.Burgett 

Charles  Baldwin  . . . 
Joseph  T.  Glenn 


William  P.  Jackson. . 


INDIANS. 


A.M.  Aimonx 

Joe  Trombley 

JohnGobert 

Joe  Brown 

James  Donfflas 

Joseph  P.  Spanish .. 

Ghirrett  White 

White  Grass 

Wolf  Tail 

Little  Plnme 

Oliver  Racine 

George  Pablo ■ 

Thomas  Vielle 

Ben  DeRoche 

Eddy  Billedeaoz . . . 
Frank  Calf  Robe... 
Richard  Calf  Robe . 
First  One  Rnssell... 
Alfred  Calf  Robe... 


POUCB. 


Medicine  Owl 

Bird  Rattler 

Old  Person 

New  Breast 

Cnt  Finger 

Green  Grass  Ball. . .. 

Mud  Head 

DnuB  His  Robe 

Black  Weasel 

John  Vielle 

Frank  Rider 

Heavy  Gun 

Herman  Dusty  Bull. 

Home  Gun 

Charles  De  Laney . . . 

Lazy  Boy 

White  Quiver 


Cheyenne  and  Amp- 
aho.Okla.* 

WHITES. 

Uflj.G.  W.  H.  Stouch, 
u .  S.  A. ,  retired. 

A,  W.  Hurley 

O.S.Rice 

Fred  Winterfair 

Eliza  Lamb  Armour . . 

Mary  E.  Lyons 

Mary  McCormick 

Philip  W.  Putt 

K.F.Smith 

H.C.Cusey 

George  E.  Coleman  . . 

Jesse  T.Wltcher 

E.S.  Druley 

J.IfcAvant 


Position. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician.. 
Issue  derk. 
Farmer  — 
Blacksmith 
^nter . 


Carpel 


Blacksmith 


A88t.i88ne  clerk 

Herder 

Asst.  farmer... 

Butcher 

Asst.  farmer... 

Herder  

do 

Judge 

!lI'!doir.".""!".'! 

Asst.  mechanic 
Interpreter  .. 
Asst.  mechanic 
Asst  farmer... 

Stableman 

Laborer  

do 

Asst.  carpenter 
Laborer  


Captain 

1st  lieutenant 

Private 

do 


.do 

.do..... 
do...-. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do.... 

dd 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do...... 

.do 


Salary. 


Agent. 


Clerk 

Asst.  clerk 

Clerk  in  charge 

(cantonment). 

Field  matron . . 

do 

.....do 

CArpenter  

Blacksmith 

Farmer 

Addl.  farmer  . . 

do ...... .... 

do 

do 


$1,800 
1.200 
1,200 
900 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 


720 
480 
360 
480 
600 
720 
480 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
240 
200 
240 
360 
300 
240 
240 
240 
240 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 


15 
15 
lU 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1,800 

1,300 
844) 
730 

720 

720 

UOi) 

7:iO 

730 

900 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  00 

p.m.  60 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho,  Okla.—CoJkVd. 

WHITES— continued. 


Porter  H.  Sisney 

Jolm  M.Tyler 

Richard  wilshusen  .. 

INDIANS. 

Clarence  Watson 

Joi  Hamilton 

Pat  Maloy 

William  Little  Elk... 
James  R.  Hutchinson . 
Henry  Standing  Bird . 
Alfrich  Heapof  Birds 

John  Otterby 

Noble  Prentiss 

Arnold  Woolworth. . . 

C.  P.  Cornelius 

Robert  Burns 

John  W.  Block 

Stacy  Riggs 

Chase  Harrington — 
Ebenezer  Kingsley... 

John  Faber 

Thomas  Otterby 

Sam  Long 

Frank  Sweezy 

Casper  Edson 

Fall  Leaf  Cornelius.. 

Nibs 

Henry  North 

Joseph  Williams 

Thomas C.  Bear  Robe. 

Big  Belly 

Herbert  Walker 

Dick  Tyler 

HarryStarr 

John  Wilson 

Waldo  Reed 

Ed.  Hadloy 

Amick  Fall  Bear 


POL.IOB. 

Reuben  N.  Martarm. 

Henry  Sage 

Henry  S.  Bull 

Hudson  Hawkan 

John  Striking  Back. 

Joseph  Hills 

Qold 

Thunder  Bull 

Goose 

Yellow  Eyes 

Curious  Horn 

No  Meetz 

Black  White  Man... 

Harry  Bates 

Seger  Williams 

Black  Lodge 

Tom  Turkey 

Lewis  Blue 

Tom  White  Shirt... 

Little  Snake 

Miller  B.  Nose , 

White  Skunk 

Little  Sioux 

Big  Anee 

Allen  Hill 

Bitchenen 

Red  Bird 

Lewis  H.Miller 


Position. 


Addl.  farmer 

do 

Blacksmith.. 


Asst.  farmer.. 
Asst.  butcher . 

do 

Asst.  farmer.. 
Asst.  butcher. 

do 

do 

Asst.  farmer. . 
Asst.  butcher. 
Asst.  farmer.. 
Leashig  clerk. 
Storekeeper . . 
Issue  clerk — 
Asst.  farmer.. 

do 

Addl.  farmer . 

do — 

Asst.  farmer. . 
Blacksmith... 

Teamster 

do 

Blacksmith... 
Asst.  farmer. . 
Addl.  farmer . 
Blacksmith... 

Teamster 

Asst.  butcher. 
Asst.  farmer. . 

Laborer 

Asst.  butcher. 
Blacksmith... 
Carpenter  — 
Aasi  butcher. 
Teamster 


Captain  .... 
Lieutenant 
Private  .... 

...-do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Salary. 


p.m.|60 

p.m.  60 

300 


SID 
200 
800 
MO 
200 
200 
200 
240 
200 
240 

1,000 
900 
flOO 
210 
240 

m.60 

m.50 
240 
300 
240 
860 
3U0 
240 

m.50 
300 
240 
200 
240 
480 
200 
300 
300 
200 
240 


P 
P 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1  Also  agreement  of  May  1, 1888. 


*  Also  treaty  of  October  28, 1387. 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  SO,  1900,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  lau)s  noted — Contmned. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AQBNCIEB 
— <;oiitlnaed. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho^  OUa.— Cont'd. 

POLiCB— contlnned. 


Swallow 

Roecoe  Conkllng 
Andrew  Arrow. . 
HaU 


Cheyenne  River,  8. 
Dak.^ 

WHITES. 

Ira  A.  Hatch 

JohnF.aiegoldt 

John  F.  Tomer 

Chariee  M.  Bobinaon 

Pra»»k  W.Lyon 

Albert  J.  Hobrough . 
Edward  J.  Zinuner. . 
John  F.  ComHtock ... 
Hiram  T.  Matteson. . 
Helen  M.  Crane 

INDIANS. 

NormanW.  Robertsoc 
Joeeph  White  Dog  ... 

Henry  Hodsrkisa 

Yellow  Hawk 

Ralph  Taylor 

G^eo^lfe  Iron  WJng 

Charles  Face 

Amelia  Itches 

Penn  Garfield 

Jacob  Raymond 

Alexander  La  Plant. . 

Henry  LeBean 

William  Hheppard .... 
Louis  Rattling  Rib... 
Henry  W.  Fielder  .... 
Tmby  Iron  Moccasin. 
Hall  Pretty  Weasel . . 
Clara  B.Price 

Louise  Promise 

Abraham  No  Heart .. 
Richard  Larrabee 


Barnie  Trarersil 

Qiles  Tapetola 

Moses  IroQ  Mrxxaurin. 
Edw.  Bird  Necklace.. 


Position. 


Private 

do.. 

do-- 

do.. 


POL.ICK. 


the 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Issue  clerk 

Aast.  farmer... 

Stableman 

Gtonl.  mechanic 
Addl.  farmer . . 
Hosp.  laborer . . 
Hospital  nurse. 


Asst.  clerk 

Aset.  brksmith 

Judge J 

do 

Physician's 
apprentice. 

Harnessmaker. 

Wheelwright.. 

Laborer 

do 

do 

Butcher 

Blacksmith.... 

do 

Aast.  brksmith 

Carpenter 

Asst.  carpenter 

do 

Asst.  hospital 
nurse. 

do 

Judge 

Supt.  of  work 
(acting  in- 
terpreter). 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer . . 

Messenger 

StaUeman ..... 


Captain 

Lieutenant 
Private 

do 

do 


Joshua   Scares 

Hawk. 
Mo^es  Straight  Head. 
John  Make  it  Long. .. 
Mo(M*.s  8iK>tted  fiagle. 

Goorgo  Eagle 

Charles  Com do 

.Joseph  Warrior do . 

Joseph  Gray  Spotted do. 

Drops  at  a  tUstanoe. .  | do . 

Louis  Kgua do. 

New  Black  Bear do. 

Samuel  Shot  At | do. 

Luke  Yellow  Horse do. 

Left  Handed  Bear do. 

In th«  Woods do. 


Salary. 


p.m.  $10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10  ' 
p.m.  10  ' 


1,700 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

780 

480 

780 

m.60 

960 

600 


600 

800 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

180 

360 

aoo 

120 
240 

2KJ 
6(X) 
780 
360 
STO 
960 
250 
180 
240 

240 

p.  m.  10 

540 


60r) 
180 
150 
240 


p.m.l6 

p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Cheyenne    River,    8. 
Dale— Continued. 

poiiiOB— oontinuiBd. 

White  Bobtail 

John  Papin 

Justin  Eagle  Feather . 

HardtoKill 

John  Crow 

Charles  White  Weasel 

High  Hawk 

Medicine  Body 

George  Cuts  Half  ... 
Thomas  White  Horse 

Colorado  River,  Arix. 

WHITES. 

Charles  S.  McNichols. 
Thomas  M.  Drenuan  . 

Felix  S.  Martin  

Louis  W.  Sinclair 

Hiram  Smith 

INDIANS. 

Chee  vl  a  CO  mo  ho  na. 

Charley  Nelse 

Edga  Fayo 

WiUlamTell 

Man  It  aba 

Eddie  Harris 


POLIOS. 

Pete  Nelse'. 

John  Crook. ... 
Mut  quil  sen  ia . 
Willie  Whey... 

No  pa 

Moses 

Joe  Myers 


Colville,  Waah* 

WRITES. 

Albert  M.  Anderson. 
Edward  H.  Latham  . 
Alexander  M.  Polk .. 
Charles  J.  Flnnegan. 

Henry  M.Steele 

Charles  M.  Binman. . 

George  F.  Steele 

Charles  O.  Wooley  . . 

JohnF.O'NeUl 

Isaiah  H.  Osbom 


INDIANa 

Samuel  R.  McCaw. . 
Benjamin  McBride. 

Tomeo 

Paul  Antoine 

John  Morrell 

Owhi 

Robert  Flett 

Alex.  Flett 

Joseph  Ferguson . . . 

John  Hilbum 

BeerBarsa 


Virgil  McCoy 


Position. 


Private. 

do... 

.....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 
.....do... 
....do... 
do... 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer  . 
Gen.  mechanic 


Herder  

Engineer 

Butcher  

Teamster 

Addl.  farmer 
Interpreter.. 


Captain 
Private 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
do.. 


Agent 

Physician 

do 

do 

Addl.  farmer  . 
Blacksmith.... 

Carpenter 

Engineer 

Farmer 

Sawyer    and 
miller. 


Clerk 

Asst.  clerk 

Laborer 

do 

do 

Apprentice ... 
Addl.  farmer. . 
Interpreter... 
Blacksmith ... 
do 


B]ack8mith*s 
apprentice. 


Salary. 


p.m.|10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.l0 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,»0 

1.000 

1,000 

p.m.  60 

720 


120 
240 

leo 

120 

p.m.  26 

180 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

1.0U0 

p.m.  60 

720 

720 

720 

720 

720 


1,200 
800 

800 
800 
800 
240 
p.m.  60 
200 
8U0 
720 
240 


240 


>  Also  treaty  of  April  20, 1868,  and  agreement  of  Febraary  28, 1877. 
*  Also  agreement  of  July  4, 1884. 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN    AGENCY   SERVICE. 


List  of  persons  empUyyed  in  the  Indian  agency  serviee  on  June  SO,  1900^  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noteci— Continned. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AQENCIES 
— Conttnaed. 

ColviUe^  Wtuh.— Con- 
tinned. 

iivDiANS— oontinaed. 

Lot  Whist  le  poBon. . .  Jndi 

Bamaby 

Enoch  So  liloqoaBwa do 


Position. 


[ffe .... 
ao 


POLICE. 


Captain  — 
Lieutenant 


Jim  Andrews 

Alezlsqnalaschute  . 

Charlie  Ka  a  Kim Private 

Charlie  Qua pllican  ..' do.. 

Jim  Sockem  tickem . .' do .. 

do.. 

...-do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 


SamBovd 
Peter  Martin.. 
Wha  la  whit  sa 
Alex. Pierre  ... 

Sam  Pierre do 

TeoolooA ' do 

JoePeshet do 

Charlie  Swim  ti  ken do 

Leo  Abraham 

Charles  Cooper 

Johnson  May  hoy  knn 
Alex.  Sin  hoe  o  lok  . . . 

Bob  Bailey 

Downey 

Angnstus 

William  Qunn 

Tenas  Martin 

Croto^  Mont.'^ 


WHITES. 

John  E.  Edwards 

F.  Qlenn  Mattoon 

Alfred  P.  Meriwether 
F.Sncher 


Fred.  E.  Miller 

A.A.Campbell 

James  P.  van  Hoose. 

Carson  Conn 

H.B08S 

John  Lewis 


PanlJ.Smith.. 

H.M.Roth 

Fred.  E.Hilton 
A.J.Shobe 


INDIANS. 

M.TwoBelly  ... 


T.Laforge 

C.Clawson 

Walks  at  Night. 
Henry  Reed  — 

Smokey 

David  Stewart  . 


J.  Wood  tick 

Sees  a  White  Horse . . . 

George  Thomas  

Strikes    his    Enemy 
Pretty. 

Frank  fiethnno 

William  Stewart 

Gets  Down  Often 


Strong  Legs... 
Richard  ncket 


Agent 

Cferk 

Physician 

Blacksmith  and 

wheelwright. 

Aast.  clerk 

Farmer 

Addl.  farmer. . . 

Carpenter  

Miller 

Snpt.  of  irriga- 
tion. 

Asst.derk 

Blacksmith 

Engineer 

Farmer     in 

charge. 


Asst.    black 
smith. 

Laborer 

Asst.  farmer, 
do 
do 
do 

Blacksmith^s 
apprentice. 

Asst.  herder  . . . 
Hamesmaker.. 
Laborer 


.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
do 


p.m.  $8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 


m.ll> 
m.l5 
0 
.0 


m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


p.m. 


1.800 

1.200 

1.200 

800 

900 
78U 
p.m.  55 
720 
800 
1.200 

720 
720 

800 


900 

300 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 

180 

xn.45 

300 

240 

240 
240 
240 
240 
240 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Crow,  Mont—OoaVd, 

iNDi  AN&— continued. 


Eli  Black  Hawk 

Carl  Leider 

Richard  Wallace 

Paints  Herself  Plenty 

POLICE. 


Big  Medicine 

Fire  Bear 

Sharp  Nose 

Josh  Buffalo 

Stands  Over  a  Bull. 

Bear  Claw 

Long  Neck 

Bull  Robe 

Steals  on  the  Camp 
Bear  in  the  Cloud  .. 

One  Star 

John  Wallace 

Mariin  Round  Face 

Blanket  Bull 

Big  Hail 


Cro%oCreek,S.  Dak.* 

WHITES. 

John  H.  Stephens 

Henry  J.  Scnoenthal 
Howard  L.  Dumble  . . 

W.  H.  Wimberly 

William  Fuller 

William  Kadlet£ 

Peter  C.  Bums 


INDIANS. 

Joshua  Crow 


William  Walker. 


HenryJacobs 

Isaac  Yellow  Teeth. 
George  Banks,  jr... 


J.T.Van  Metre 

Frank  Pamani 

Day 

WoodPiler 

Tongue  

Poor  Chicken 

Wounded  Knee  ... 

Truth  Teller 

Kills  Many 

Maurice  Head 

Ben  White 

Thomas  W.  Tuttle 

John  Ear 

RufusDay 


POL.ICB. 


Qeorge  Banks ... 

James  Black 

David  Horn 

With  Horns 

Whipper 

Charles  McBride 
Wooden  Horn  ... 
Thomas  White... 

Call  Him 

Little  Elk 

Bad  Moccasin 


Position. 


Aast.  herder 

Herder 

Asst.  herder 
Apprentice . 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Salary. 


p.m.$l5 

p.m.  45 
180 


p.m 
p.m 
p.m 


P- 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 


Ajrent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Carpenter ... 
Blacksmith .. 
Stableman  .. 


Blacksmith*s 
apprentice. 

Asst.    black- 
smith. 

Asst  carpenter 

Tinner 

Carpentaria  ap- 1 
prentice.         1 

Issue  clerk 

Butcher 

Asst.  butcher .. 

do 

do 

Wheelwright.. 

Judge 

!"I'do"."".""I." 

Laborer 

Herder 

Interpreter 

Asst.  carpenter 
Asst.  miller 


Captain 

Lieutenant ... 

Private 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


,  m. 

.m. 

.m. 

.m. 

.m. 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 


1,600 
1.200 
1.200 
780 
780 
780 
tfO 


180 

800 

800 
240 
180 

800 

aoo 

120 
ISO 
120 
S40 

p.m.  8 
p.  m.  8 
p.m.  8 
240 
800 
80O 
240 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p  m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 


1  Also  treaties  of  May  7, 1868.  and  June  12, 1880. 

*  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868.  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  SOy  1900 ^  under  the 
provisions  of  the  cu:t  of  March  /,  1899^  and  other  laws  nofed— -Contained. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Devils  iMke,  N.  Dak. 

WHITES. 

Fred.  O.Getchell 

Fred.  Rabinovitz 

Charles  H.  Kermott. . 

E.  W.  Brenner 

V.  A.  Brown 


INDIANS. 

Joseph  Mead 

8t.  Mathew  Jerome . . 

John  Straight 

Pagunta 


Martin  YoanR 

Leo  De  Gar  (Caske) . . 
Bobt.  Kidwakankan. 

Charles  White 

Frank  De  Conteau 

Lonis  Myrick 

Tawaclnnehomani  ... 

Tiyowaste 

Iffnatins  Conrt 

Mish  Ko  mah  kwa 

Joseph  Aznre 

John  Baptist  Belgard 


POLICE. 


Position. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer 
do 


Wiyakamaza 

Petor  Grant 

Peter  Bear 

Wakanhotanina .... 

Oyesna 

Tankanwayagmani 

Jackotanka 

Oyehdeska 

Eyauiiahamanl 

Hewaiin 

Francis  Montriel . . . 

Lonis  Gaarnean i ....  .do 

Mathew  Lafrombois  .1 do 

Alex  Gaarnean > do 

Albert  Welkie do 


Blacksmith... 
Addl.  farmer . 

do 

do .. 

do 

do 

Carpenter 

Interpreter... 

do 

Teamster 

Jndge 


.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


I 


Captain. 

...  do.. 

Private 

....do.. 

...-do.. 

....do.. 

— do.. 

..  .do.. 

....do.. 

-...do.. 

...do.. 


Pierre  Ducept 

Joseph  Poitra 

Peter  Blueshield 

Matohakikto 

Antoine  Belgarde ... 
James  De  Conteau .. 
Patrice  Lafrombols. 

Flathead,  MonU 

WHITES. 

William  H.  Smead... 
Robert  J.  Holland... 
George  S.  Lesher — 

Archie  McLoud 

John  Haney  

JoAeph  Jones 

Robert  Wataon 


.do... 
do... 
.do... 
do... 
do... 
.do... 
.do... 


Salary. 


Charles  Gardiner  . . . 
George  W.  Shelledy. 

INDIANS. 


Agent 

Cferk 

Physician 

Carpenter 

Farmer 

Addl.  farmer  . 
Sawver     and 

miller. 
Gen.  mechanic 
Engineer 


Henry  Burland 

Michael  Re vais 

Richard  MoLeod     .. 

Loiason 

Jos.  Standing  Bear  . . 
Bftptlste  Ka  &*  Bhee 


Blacksmith 
Interpreter 
Teamster . . 

Judffe 

do 


ti.aoo 

1.000 

1,000 

p.m.  66 

p.m.  60 


420 

p.m.  80 

p.m.  30 

p.m.  80 

p.m.  80 

p.m.80 

360 

180 

180 

360 

p.m.  8 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 


10 
10 


p.m 
p.m 
p.  m.  in 
p.  m.  10 
m 


P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 


10 
10 


m 
m. 
p.  in.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.io 
m.lO 


p.m.  10 


1,600 

i.auo 

1,200 

720 

720 

m.60 

1,000 

800 
730 


ono 

200 

240 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
— Continued. 

Flathead,  Mont.— 
Continued. 

POLICE. 


10  I 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 


Albert  Vinson 

Dan  McLeod 

Isadore  Laderoutte 

PaulCeluliah 

PhiUp  Celuliah 

Peter  Charlowain . . 
Adolph  Bamaby ... 
Joseph  Little  Stone 

SapielCorlaw 

Joe  Latattie 


Fort  Apach/R,  Ariz. 

WHITES. 

Alonzo  A.  Armstrong 

Theodore  Sharp 

Oscar  H.  Keller 

JohnD.  Bull 

Edward  McDougall .. 
William  H.Grayard.. 

William  H.  Kay 

Charles  Savage 

Arthur  Ellison 


Position. 


Captain. 
Priyate  . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.. 


Salary. 


INDIANS. 

Laban  Cocojun. 

Zogatah 

Gray  Oliver 

Charles  Bones . . 

George  Pope 

Thomas  Friday. 
Joseph  Pinal.... 
Charles  Nah  ah. 


Ajeent 

Oerk 

Issue  clerk 

Carpenter  

Sawyer 

Wheelwright. 
Addl.  farmer  . 

do 

do 


Elchspay  ay... 

POLICE. 


GoKlish 

Tosca  

Togo  va 

Gay  Zhy , 

Thomas  De  Leon . . . 

Tachuav 

Es  Keen  la  ha 

Benjamin  Tooshay. 

JohnCho 

Classy , 

Locod  dv 

Nay  tay  nay 

Doe  lay  a 

Askmol  tahah 

Peto  Morgan 

James  Amee 

El  tay  hay 

Masty 

Carter  J  ohnson 


Fort  Belknap,  Mont.  > 

WHITES. 

Luke  C  Hays '. 

James  C.  Pitzpatrick. 
Henry  E.  Goodrich . . . 

William  J.  Alien 

James  N.  Sample 

William  H.  Granger. . 


Interpreter... 

Asst.  miller... 

Herder 

Laborer 

do 

Asst.  sawyer.. 

Laborer 

Asst.  wheel< 
Wright. 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 


Lieutenant 

do 

Private.... 

.....do 

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer.. 
Engineer,  saw 

yer,andgen. 

moobMilc. 


p.m.|15 
p.  m.  10 
m.l0 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


P- 
p. 
P- 
p. 
P- 


1,600 

1,000 

840 

720 

720 

720 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 


200 
200 
800 
£00 
£00 
200 
£00 
£00 


200 


p.m.  15 
p.m.l6 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


p. 
P- 
p. 
P- 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,600 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

.  no 

900 


>  Also  agreement  of  liay  1, 1868, 


084  BHFLOTBBS   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY   8EBVICB. 

Litt  of  periions  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  30,J900,  under  the 


IMDIAITAaEKCIBS 


Apprent 


White  Weasel.. 


Hail  coiTler . 


HuirCoos... 

Ckptured  Akhu uu  .. 

B«tnnilii(cHiuiter..    do.. 

ThBKnnner do.. 

aiua do.. 

Jo»pb BlB  Be«T«r do.. 

Dob  IE  lUed  Eagle do.. 

HwdDren do.. 

Bpe«k Thunder do.. 

Lolt  Hand  No.  a do.. 

Flmt  cr  - 
Thimdi 


ir  Pipe  __ 


FOrl  BtTlhoid.N.Dak.' 


Tbomaa  Mchards . . 

WaltsrLee 

■  ■      ■    mJ.UorrlB 


Phrslcian  .  . 

"niomaaW.FlaaDery.i  BlacksuilUi . . 
HnKh  HcLauRhliD  ...  Engineer  . . . . 
i-n — 1— n.  i> II         Carpenter... 


Charles  E.  Parrell. 


"".io'.'.'Z 
>  Alao  ovrmmeDt  rattfled  Karoh  a.  UM. 


—Continued. 


Balls  Eves... - 
Rabbit  Hewl.. 
YoangWolf .. 


Pooltion.         Balarj-. 


Captain. . 
Prirato  .. 


ilO      While  Duck... 

2+0     UttleSoldier... 


ISO  I,  Bed  Star-. 


Andrew  F.Caldwell. 
Edward  C.  Oodwfn  . 

T.H.  BridKea . 

H.W.BTans 

W.H.Reeder 

P.J.Johneon 

Chia.  J.  Marers 


Willi  am  W.  Blakesloo 
Martin  Tlmwnico  . . . 


te':: 


.  Billy  Georgp 

PatL.TyUee 

Jim  Ballard 

I  Harry  Baicbiuson . 

F^edTatsup 

Tbomaa  Keoaedr  -  - 


Ja>eHeefc> Captain 


Caplalu  Odds 

SamMoBho... 
BcnLlpw    .  . 

William  Kaka 
Henry  J.  Vupe 
Albert  itacebo 


Addl.  farmer 

Butcher"! !!; 
Fanner 

'.°'|::::;-.:: 

Apprentice  .. 


pirn!  10 
p.m.lU 


CbarleaB.  A.  14oober . .  I 


J.  L.  Atkinson -. 


i^'y 


wmiam  Sibbitta Butcher 

JowpbPlpal Blacksmith.. 

U.  A.  Daniels Hoap.  etewar 

Robert  C.  If ewlon Herder.. 

J.P.Lrrwm 


' Aleotreatyof JnlyS, MB.    ■  Alaotreatfol Marl,U88. 
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List  ofperso7i8  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  30, 1900,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted—ConUxmed, 


Name. 


INDIAN  AQEKCIES 
— Gontlnned. 

F\jrt  Peck^  Mont.— 
Conttnned. 

WH 1TB8— oontinned. 

Charles  Heisler 

WilUamB.  Locke.... 

B.  J.  Maurer 

Gtoorge  W.  Irons 

Gteorge  K.  Winn 


INDIANS. 


Dan  Martin 

James  VHiite 

Isaac  Blount 

Bussell  Harrison . . 

Bnfus  Bicker 

Black  Duck 

The  Man 

Joseph  Culbertflon 

Philip  Alvares 

ClondBird 

Black  Dog 


Shoots  the  Moon. 
Klrkwood  Smith 

Goes  After 

JaUan  Smith 

Qeorge  Connors . 


POLICS. 


Duck 

Muskrat 

Gray  Hawk 

Growing  Four  Times. 

High  Back  Bone 

Iron  Star 

Charles  Gibbs 

Bear  Eagle 

LlttleEagle 

Sam  Conger 

YoungMan 

Black  Hawk 

Circle  Eagle 

Bed  Eagle 

Thomas  Handcock  . . . 

Plying  Shield 

Bad  Temper 

Walks  on  Ground  — 


Qrand  Bonde^  Oreg. 

INDIANS. 

James  Wlnslow 

Levi  Taylor 

Joseph  Michelle 

John  Doud 

Alfred  Lachance 

Green  Bau,  WU. 

WRITKS. 

Dewey  H.  George 

J.  £.  Loftus 

Paul  B.  Carter 

AuKuata  Meeman 

Catherine  CuUen 

Mary  Meagher 

Patrick  E.  Doyle 

Homer  W.  Dunbar.. 

OtiA  F.  Badger 

BichardCoz 


Position. 


Blaokamith .. 

Farmer 

Asst.  fanner. 

Engineer 

Stableman... 


Farmer 

Asst.  fanner... 

Farmer 

Asst.  fanner... 

do 

Judse 

do 

do 

Interpreter 

do 

Blacksmith's 

apprentice. 
Laborer 


Salary. 


Herder 

do 

Asst.  mechanic 
do 


Captain 

do 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

......do. — .. 

do 

do 

.....do — .... 
.....do....... 


Blacksmith 

Sawver 

Addl.  farmer.. 

Apprentice 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 


Airent«««a«. .... 

Oerk 

Physician 

Hsptl.  matron. 
Hsptl.  nnrse... 
do 


Sup t.  logging.. 

Asst.  clerk 

Miller,  sawyer. 
Sawyer 


P- 
P- 


1780 
800 
730 
720 
480 


400 
180 

aoo 

180 

180 

m.  8 

m.  8 

p.  m.  8 

aoo 
aoo 
lao 

180 

aoo 
aoo 

240 
240 


p.m.  16 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
,m.l0 
m.lO 
,m.l0 
m.lO 
.m.lO 
.  ,m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.l0 


P- 
P- 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 


600 
600 
p.m.  30 
190 
130 


1.800 

1.000 

1.100 

460 

400 

aoo 

1.800 

1.000 

800 

780 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Qreen  Bay^  WU.^ 
Continued. 

WHITES— <x>n  tinned. 

Theodore  Eul 

John  F.  Lane 

August  Weber 


INDIANS. 


Alex.  Peters 

Joe  Oshkeeshquam. . . 

Mitchell  Macoby 

Mitchell  Mahkimetas 
John  Sbopwosicka 


Neopet 

John  Perote 

Steve  Askenet 

Louis  Gauthier 

Charles  Wiuheesit . . . . 
Louis  Sheshequin  — 
James  H.  Tourtillot.. 
Charles  Warrington. 
Thoxnab  Morgan 


Louis  Dechane . 


John  Satterlee 

Mitchell  Waukan. 
Elizabeth  Martin. 
Walter  Heath ... 

Frank  Smith 

Louis  Keshena — 


POUIGK. 

John  Archiquette . . 

John  Heed 

Edward  Parkhurst. 

Wm.  Silas 

Pete  Wy  was  cum.. 

Louis  Shawano 

Peter  Gtoorge 

Jos.  F.  Gauthier . . . . 

Joseph  Bopray 

John  W.  Dodge 

Charles  Westoott . . . 


Hoopa  Valley,  Col. 
WHITBS. 

Frederic  Snyder 

Albert  L.  MahafPey . . 
Thomas  J.  Williams.. 

May  Faurote 

Major  P.  Dutton 

Jackson  Harr 

INDIANS. 

Chaunoey  McKeever. 

Frank  Gardner 

Jim  Hostler 

Willie  Hostler 

I  Berryman  Lack 

William  Quinby 

Willis  MatUton 


Position. 


POL.IOK. 

'  Edward  Pratt . 
I  David  Johnson 


Farmer 

Addl.  farmer... 
Blacksmith .... 


Blacksmith 

Asst.bl'ksmith 

do 

Wagon  maker. 
Asst.      wagon 

maker. 
Judge 

;i'."]doI."".'!II." 

Asst.  miller 

Enirineer 

Laborer 

Issue  clerk 

Teamster 

Engineer's  ap- 
prentice. 

Asst.  wagon 
maker. 

Interpreter 

Asst.  farmer... 

Hospital  cook.. 

Asst.  wagon 
maker. 

Fireman 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 


Captain 
Private. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.- 

....do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 
.....do- 
..-.do-. 
.....do.. 


Salary. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith ... 
Field  matron. 

Carpenter 

Miller  and  saw- 
yer. 


Farmer 

Addl.  farmer  .. 

do 

Farmer 

Judffe 

do 


Private 
do.. 


$800 

p.m.  66 
780 


460 
880 

aoo 

600 
880 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 

aoo 

600 
800 
800 
400 
840 

460 

180 
400 

aoo 
aoo 

80O 

aoo 


p.m.  15 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


000 

1.000 
780 
780 
780 
780 


840 

840 

180 

840 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
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BMPLOYEES   IK   INDIAN   AGENCY    SEBYIOE. 


List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  SO^  1900^  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Gontinned. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIBS 
—Gontinned. 

KUnoa,  OiUa.i 

WHiras. 

Lt.  Ck>l.  Jas.  F.  Rand- 
lett,  U.  S.  A, retired. 

James  A.  Carroll 

Charles  B.  Hnme 

Miles  Norton 

John  P.  Blackmon 

Charles  L.  Ellis 


Position. 


Agent. 


James  H.  Dnnlop 

Hiram  P.  Prnner 

Frank  B.  Farwell  ... 

John  W.  Ijams 

Joseph  E.  Maxwell . . 
John  R.  Porterfleld  . 

Fred  L.  Benson 

Lanrette  E.  Ballew. . 
Herbert  L.  Eastman 

Fred  Schlegel 

John  W.  Pnllin 

Edward  Clark 

INDIANS. 

Delos  K.  Lonewolf . . . 

Frank  Everett 

Wm.  Tlvis 

Howard  White  Wolf 

Oscar  Ah  i>e  tone 

Harry  Ware 

White  Bread 

Frank  Moetah 

Ah  peah  tone 

James  Gnardalonpe. 

Edgar  Half  moon 

Lanra D. Pedrick  ... 

Jesse  Mahseed 

George  Washington. 


Otto  Wells.--. 
Johnson  Lane 
Joel  Cotter  -.. 
Abner  Kazine 


Physician 

Asst.  clerk 

do 

Stenograph  e  r 
and  forward- 
ing clerk. 

Carnenter 

Farmer 

do 

do 

Addl.  farmer  . . 

....do 

Field  matron.. 

Bntcher 

Blacknmith 

Stableman 

....do 


Henry  Inkanish 
Francis  Corbett 


Nal 


POUCK. 

Bert  Arco 

Chas.  Okettoint.  . 

riasya 
ah  no 

Caddo  Dick 

Pe  vo 

Charles  Chlsholm 

Hah  to  go 

Mi  he  CO  by 

Ase  bok  kof  per  -. 

Chale  tsen 

To  pole 

Peach  ena 

Ame  Kay   

Qnote  ko  ke  ah ... 

Pueblo 

Takaongty 

James  Deer 

Frank  Basin 

Perdasofpy 

Gel  one  ty 


Farmer 

Asst.  farmer--. 

do 

do 

do 

Asst.  engineer. 
Judge 

'.^A%V.\V."''.\ 

Asst.  butcher.. 

Blacksmith.... 

Field  matron.. 

Asst. herder ... 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Interpreter 

do 

Blacksmith..-. 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Harness  maker 

Assistant  car- 
penter. 


Captain...- 
Lieutenant 
Private.-.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  .-.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do  ...... 

..-..do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

do 


p.m. 
p.m. 


P- 

P 

P- 

p. 

P 


m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
p.  m. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 


P- 
p. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P 
P- 


16 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

to 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


tl,800 

i,a)o 

1«200 
720 


730 


730 
840 

eoo 
aoo 
eoo 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  00 
730 
800 
840 
420 

aoo 


600 

240 

340 

240 

240 

240 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

340 

800 

730 

240 

800 

800 
200 
860 
240 

800 
180 


Nama 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Klamathy  Oreg. 

WHITBS. 

Oliver  C.  Applegate . 
Henry  W.  Montague. 
Stacy  Hemenway  . . . 
Adolphus  H.  Engle  . . 

George  W.  Hum 

George  W.  Looeley  . . 

INDIANS. 

William  Crawford  ... 

Robin  Hood 

Robert  Wilson 

Harrison  Brown 

Logan  Pompey 

wmiamBafi 


POLICE. 

Joseph  Kirk 

George  Duvall 

Elmer  Hill 

Joseph  Godowa  ... 

Byron  Lotches 

Aoraham  Charley. 

Kay  Davis 

Elmer  Lynch 

Briffht  Jim 

Jack  Palmer 

Robert  Hook 


Position. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Sawyer 

Addl.  farmer 
Cattleman 


Judge 

'.V.'.AollV.V. 

do 

Blacksmith 
Stockman.. 


Salary. 


La  Pointer  Wis. 

WHITS8. 

Samuel  W.  Campbell . 

R.  G.  Rodman,  jr 

Harry  H.  Beaser 

George  S.  Davidson.. 

DaloreKing 

Roger  Patterson 

Nathaniel  D.  Rodman 

John  W.  Morgan 

Williams.  Weight... 


INDIANS. 

I'  Antoine  Buffalo 
I  Stephen  Gheen. 

i!  POLICB. 


Henry  St.  Jermain... 

Charles  Poupart 

MlkeGokey 

Louis  Corbin 

Antoine  Slater 

Joe  Petite 

Ah  nah  kah  me  ke 


nung. 
Wah   BO  gwon  aish 

kung. 

Charles  Makoeow 

Simon  Marrin 

Frank  Cadotte 

William  Gordon 

John  Stoddard 

Michael  De  Perry .... 

James  Doolittle 

Frank  La  Due 

MikeHoule 


Captain.... 
Lieutenant 
Private.... 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 


fl,20O 

840 

1.000 

800 

p.m.  00 

800 


p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
600 
p.m.  40 


p.m.l5 
p.m.16 
p.  m.  lU 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


do p.m.lO 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


Agent I      1,800 

Clerk 1,200 

Anst.  clerk <         780 

Physician 1,300 

Blacksmith 730 

Addl.  farmer  . .    p.  m.  05 

do I  p.m.05 

do '■  p.m.05 

.....do p.m.05 


Addl.  farmer 
do 


Private 
.....do... 

do... 

do... 

...do... 
....do... 
....do... 

.-..do... 


.do., 
.do., 
do., 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


p.m.flO 
p.m.  00 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 


I  Also  treaty  of  Oct.  21, 1807. 


EMFLOTKES  TS  nTDIAir   AGEKOT  8EBVI0E. 
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List  of  pefions  employed  in  the  Indian  cogency  service  on  June  SO,  1900,  under  the 
provieions  of  the  act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  nofed-— Oontiiined. 


Name. 


mDIAN  AGENCIES 
— Continned. 

I^eech  Lake,  Minn. 

WHITES. 

Capt.  WlUiam  A.  Mer- 
cer, U.  S.  A. 

Howell  Morgan 

Watson  C.  Randolph. 
Wm.  J.  Stephenson . . 
Jnllas  Silberstein  — 

James  B.  Noble 

Q'eorge  A.  Morrison. . 

J.W.  Allen 

H.  P.  Yoong 

Daniel  SaUiran 

Henry  Bitsing 


Position. 


Acting  agent .. 

Clerk 

Asst.  clerk 

Physician 

do 

Carpenter 

Farmer  and 

overseer. 
Snpt.  logging.. 

do 

do 

Blacksmith .... 


INDIANS. 

Donald  S.  Morrison  . 

Paul  Bonga 

John  P.  Bonga 

Amos  Big  Bird 

Alex.  Jourdan 

William  Butcher. . . . 
William  Bellanger . . 

Peter  Qraves 

Joe  OsBcar 

Edward  H«  Johnson. 

POIilGS. 


Q%y  bay  gah  bow  ... 

Joe  Weaver 

Waymit  e  go  zanoe. 

Joe  Thunder 

Gah  she  po  gah  bow. 

Mesheedoonce 

Nah  zhah  keesh  knng 

As  sin  e  we  ne  nee  .. 

Mah  ji  wah  gah  qnod 

James  Shears 

Wans  say  ke  zhig  . . . 

Kay  ke  zhe  gwon  ate 

Bay  bah  oom  be , 

Mish  ah  gah  may  ge  ' do 

shick. 

Day  dah  cam  ah  Ji 
want. 

lahbaiuce ' do 

BazilThnnder ' do 

Baptiste  Lawrence. . . ' do , 

Joseph  Nah  gonub  .J do 

do 
do 
do 


Asst.  clerk... 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer 
Blacksmith.. 

Teamster 

Laborer 

Interpreter.- 

do 

Engineer 

Teamster 


Captain 

Lieutenant 
Private.... 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

....do...... 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...-do 


do 


Jim  Fisher 

John  B.  Pemberton 

George  Brunette ... 

Joe.  Martin ' do 

Joseph  Bellanger I do 

George  Bouga I do 

Joeepn  Sky I do 

William  Douglass do 


James  Anoka. 


do 


Lemhi,  Idaho. 
WHTTS8. 

Edward  M.  Tearian. 
George  D.  C.  Hiblis  . 
Charfes  L.  Woods . . . 
Isaac  8.  Braaheara... 


Carroll  T.  Pyeatt. 
Arthur  L.  Pyeatt 


Salary. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith  and 

carpenter. 
AddL  farmer . 
do 


None. 

900 

1,800 

1,»10 

720 

900 

900 
900 
900 
720 


900 
720 
64a 
720 
880 
240 
240 
840 
720 
880 


p. 
p. 
p. 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 


m.l5 
m.  15 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 


p.  m.  10 


p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
P- 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
P- 
p. 
P- 


m.lO 
m.10 
m.lO 
m.10 
m.lO 
m.10 
m.i0 
mlO 
m.10 
m.lO 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 


1,800 
9U0 

1.000 
840 

p.m.  60 
'p.m.fiO 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
— Continued. 

Lemhi,  Jdaho-OanVd. 

INDIANS. 


William  Burton 
Andy  Johnson.. 

Jack  Grouse 

George  Matsaw 
Pahremba 


POUOS. 

Tendoy  Toopompy. 

Yogoahoah 

Frank  Pouzo 

Pegaga 


Lower  BruU^  8.  Dak.^ 
WHITES. 

Benjamin  C.  Ash 

GJeo.  8.  Stone 

J.  R.  Collard 

J.  B.  Smith 

Henry  C.  Goodale 

William  E.  Clayton  . . 
Joseph  Bargesaer 

INDIANS. 

NarbertLa  Roche.... 
Gteorge  Tompkins 


M.  Langdeau 

Reuben  Eatee 

Big  Mane 

Cornelius  B.  Head 

Swift  Hawk 

Thomas  Bow 


Alex  Rencountre. 


POLICE. 


Spotted  Horse 

Horace  D.  Bay 

Thomas  8.  Jumper. 

•Tacob  E.  Horse 

Paul  Con  nciUor 

Walter  Sawalla 

Johns.  W.  Bear.... 
Samuel  H.  Elk 


JfesccUrro,  X.  Mex. 
WHITE. 

Samuel  F.MiUer.... 


POLICE. 


SamChino 

JohnChino 

Big  Mouth 

Fi^Pelman  ... 
Elmer  Wilson  .. 

Andy  Good 

Jack  Tortilla ... 
Howard  Botella 
Horace  Greely . . 


Misaion    Tule   River, 
Cal. 

WHITES. 

Lucius  A.  Wright  ... 
N.Davenport , 


Position.       '  Salary. 


Interpreter..., 

Herder ., 

Judse 

do  — ...... 

.....do 


Captain 

Private , 

.....do 

do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician.. 
Blacksmith 

Farmer 

Carpenter . 
Stablenum. 


Herder 

Assis  tan  t 
blacksmith. 

Asst.  farmer. . . 

Laborer 

Judffe 

do 

do 

Assistant  car- 
penter. 

Interpreter 


Captain. 
Private  . 

do ... 

do.. 

do... 

.....do... 

do... 

do ... 


Herder. 


Captain 
Private 
....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do-. 

do.. 

do.. 


Agent. 
Clerk.. 


tlOO 

aeo 

p.m.  8 
p«m.  8 
p.m.  8 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


p. 
p. 
p. 


1,400 

1,200 

1.800 

000 

720 

800 

aoo 


800 
240 

600 

240 

m.10 

m.10 

m.10 

240 

20O 


p.m.  16 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


720 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 


1,000 
1,100 


*  Also  treaty  of  April  20, 1808,  and  agreementof  February  28, 1877. 
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EMPLOYEES   IW  INDIAN   AGENCY   9ERVI0E. 


LUt  of  persona  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  30^  1900;  under  the 
pnyuisUms  of  the  act  of  March  i,  1899 ,  and  other  laws  no^eci— Continned. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
— Oonttnned. 

MitBUm  Tule  River, 
Co2.— Continaed. 

WHiTxa— continaed. 


C.C.  Wain  Wright. 
Jesse  Hlnkle 


INDIAN. 

Martin  Janro.. 

POLJCB. 


Tom  Marongo  .... 

Joee  Carac 

James  Alto 

Bonifacio  Cabsee. 
Pablo  Kintano.... 
Adolf  o  Chogua  . . . 

Joee  Piapar 

JoaeMajado 

UesendoCury  — 
ServantesLngo  .. 


Navaho,  N.  Mex. 

WHITBB. 

George  W.  Hayzlett. 

S.E.  Day 

Calvin  K.  Smith 

Mary  L.  Eldridge. . . . 

John  Stewart 

Charles  Dmry 


J.  H.  Henderson 


Elwin  E.  RoAers 

Samnel  E.  Shoemaker 

INDIANS. 

StaileyNorcross 

Lonfs  watchman 

(George  Watchman. . 

HosteenBahi 

Delnttry 

John  Watchman  — 

Black  Horse 

Et  Bitty  yasza  begay 
Waneeka 


Position. 


Physican 

Addl.  farmer 


AddL  farmer 


Captain 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do... 


Agent 

Fuiancial  clerk 

Physician 

Ficud  matron . . 
Blacksmith.... 
Gaxiienter  and 

wheelwright 
Engineer  and 

sawyer. 
Addl.  farmer .. 
Head  farmer  .. 


Salary. 


POIilGS. 


Wingate 

Bokodibetah... 

Yellow  Horse 

Big  Horse 

Bitsin  Begay 

Belone 

HostoiDelini 

Tatchiinnez  .... 
John  Silversmith. 

Adobe 

Gaetanito 

George  Catron . . 

Teoetakai 

HosteenTsoel .... 
Detme  Na  Yazza.. 


Heah  Bay,  Wash, 

WHITXS. 


Samuel  G.  Morse 
Horace  W.  Cox.. 


Ox  driver— 
Stableman . 

Laborer 

do 

.....do 

Watchman 

Judge 

do...... 

do 


Captain 

Lieutenant ... 

Private 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Aj^ent..... 
Physician. 


H.aoo 

p.m.flO 


lao 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1.800 

1.200 

1,100 

720 

720 

720 

720 

p.m.  65 
1,200 


400 

4U0 

200 

200 

200 

180 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 


P 

P 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

p. 

P- 

P- 

P- 

p. 

P- 


m.l5 
m.l5 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Ne€ih  Bay,  Wcuh,— 
Continued. 

INDIANS. 


Frank  Smith 

Edwin  Hayte 

Dan  Tacker  

Charles  Williams. 
Light  House  Jim . 
Ben  Hobucket 


Lands  Kalappa . 
Seictiss  Ward  ., 


POIilCB. 

Peter  Brown 

Charles  Whit©-... 
Randolph  Parker. 

Jimmie  Howe 

Obi 

Shobid Hunter  ... 


Nevada,  Nev. 

WHITES. 

Charles  W.  Jones. . . 
Oliver  M.  Chapman 
John  Mohrherr 


Position. 


Farmer 

Teamster.. 
Apprentice 

Judge 

do 

do 

do 

do ...... 


Captain 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Salary. 


INDIANS. 

Lee  Winnemuoca. 
William  Fraser... 
David  Man  wee .. . 


POLICE. 

David  Numana . .. 
Charles  Holbrook 

John  Toby 

James  Shaw 

Jacob  Ormsby  — 
William  O'Day... 
Joseph  Mandel . .. 
Jack  Warvrick.... 


New  York,  N.  T. 


Augustine  W.  Ferrin. 
A.  D.Lake 


Nex  PerU,  Idaho. » 

WHITES. 

Clinton  T.  Stranahan. 

John  S.  Martin 

OssianJ.West  

Charles  M.  Bartlett . 

Lewis  G.Phillips 

Orison  E.  Bean 

James  H.Harris 

Joseph  M.  Malloy 

George  T.  Black 


Clerk 

PhysiciaB 

General  me- 
chanic. 


Judge 
!ll'!do 


Captain 
Private 

dOv- 

do.- 

do.. 

do- 

do.. 

do.. 


Agent..... 
Physician 


1.200 
1,100  : 


INDIANS. 

Frank  S.  Shlvely 
Edward  Baboin . 


POLICE. 

James  Grant .. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician. 
Sawder ... 
Engineer . 

do 

Sawyer... 
Laborer... 
Canwnter 


P 
P 
P 
P 


$480 
30O 

210 
m.  8 
m. 
m. 
m. 


p.m. 


8 
8 
8 

8 


Aasiatantolerk 
Interprets: — 


Captain 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1.20D 

l.OQO 

720 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


8 
8 
8 


p.m.l5 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,000 
600 


1,000 
1,2U0 
1.2U0 
720 
720 
720 
720 
480 
720 


900 
200 


p.m.Sl 


1  Also  treaty  of  June  0, 186ti^ 


EMPL0TEE8   IN   IKDIAN   AGENCY    8EEVI0E. 
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List  of  persona  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  SO,  1900,  under  the 
prouisions  of  the  act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
— Ck>ntinaed. 

Omaha  and    Winne' 
bagot  Nebr. 

WHITK8. 

Chas.  P.Mathewaon.. 

W.P.Hayffood 

B.  8.  Hart 

£.  B.  Atkinson 

Henry  G.  Nelbuhr . . . 
Helen  G.Mathewson. 

INDIANS. 

David  8t.C7r 

Noah  La  Fleshe 

MandeHolt 

Thoina.s  Van  Bnreu  . . 
Charles  H.  Prophet . . 

Thomas  Baxter 

Harvey  Warner 

Hugh  Hunter 

John  H.  Bear 

Benjamin  Lowry 

Amos  H.  Snow 


POLICE. 

Alexander  St.  Cyr . . . 

Josiah  Fields 

Tecumseh  Dick 

Green  Crow 

Cary  La  Flesche 

Joseph  Hamilton 

John  Twin 

John  Smith  No.  2... 

John  Brown 

Matthew  TyndaU  ... 

Howard  McKee 

George  White  Wing 

Gtoorge  Miller 

Peter  Decora 

James  Fisher 

Solomon  Hill 

Green  Hair 


Position. 


Agent 

Cterk 

Physician 

Assistant  clerk 

Farmer 

Financial  clerk 


Farmer , 

Carpenter 

Field  matron 
Blacksmith.. 
Carpenter ... 
Blacksmith ... 
Interpreter... 

do 

Carpenter 

Teamster 

do 


Omzgey  Okla,  i 

WUITJKS. 

Oscar  A.  Mitscher .... 
William  D.  Leonard. 

William  H.  Todd <  Physician. 

Lucien  W.  B.  Long ! do 

HealeyM.  Loomer 

William  H.  Robinson. 


Captain.. 
Pnvate ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

.....do...-. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do . 


Salary. 


tl»000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

900 


800 
000 

eoo 

400 
400 
WO 
400 

aoo 

400 
240 
240 


p.m.  15 


p.m. 
p.  m. 
p.m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 


p. 
p. 
p. 
P- 
p. 
P- 
p. 
p. 
P. 
P- 
P- 
p. 


erk 


John  K.  Carter 

Wiley  G.  Haines 

John  T.  Plommer,  Jr 

J  ohn  B.  Jones 

Milton  8.  Hutchison. 

Bobinson  C.  Myers do 

Isham  C.  Roberts do 

Christopher  C.  Capps. ' do 

William  N.Lewis....  I do 

Dave  A.Ware ' do 

Warren  Bennett i do 

JohnL.  Freeman < do 

WiUiamB.  Jackson do 

Joel  G.  McGulre ■ do 


Asst.  clerk 

Clerk  In  charge 
(Kaw). 

Messenger 

Constable 

....do 

....do 

do 


p.m. 


INDIANS. 

Louis  fiaptUte.. 
John  V.  Flake.. 


Stableman 

Stenographer. 


1.600 
1,200 
1.200 
1.200 
1.000 
1.000 

240 

72U 
720 
720 
720 
720 
TM 
720 
720 
720 

72U 
720 
720 


600 
720 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Oaage^  OUa.— Cont'd. 

iNDiANft-^continned. 


AchanPapiMui 

Thomas  Moeier 

Frank  Tinker 

FredPenn 

Franklin  N.Revard. 

POLICE. 

Little  Henry  Papan. 
Jesse  Me  ho  Jah 


Pima,  Ariz. 
WHITES. 

Elwood  Hadley 

John  L.  Snvder 

George  J.  Fanning 

Mary  E.  Thompson. .. 

J.M.Berger 

William  M.  Crawford 

D.J.  Landers 

Ephralm  P.  Higglns.. 

INDIANS. 

Ralph  Blaokwater 

Harry  Aznl 

Pablo 

Francisoo 

Judge  Lewis 


POLJCE. 


Coover 

Jose  Miguel 

Jose  Enos 

Jose 

Chester  Arthur . 

U:  S.Grant 

HughNorris 

Victor  Jackson . . 

Frank  Nolan 

SamCheago 

WlUiam  Stevens. 

Heelman 

Salon  Jones 

Jose  Manuel 

Nuacho 


PiruBidge^S,Dak* 

WHITES. 

Lt  X)oL  Wm.  H.  Clapp, 
U.  S.  A. 

R.  O.  Pngh 

James  R.  Walker 

N.  D.  Bumside 


John  J.  Boesl 

B.  J.  Gleason 

James  Smalley . . . 

W.  C.  Smoot 

Mel  vin  Baxter 

Marshall  E.  Stirk 

Chas.  F.  Zieman . . 


Position. 


Interpreter. 

do 

Constable... 

do 

do 


Private 
do.. 


Agent 

Cifork 

Physician 

Field  matron . 
Addl  farmer . 

Awt.  clerk 

Miller 

Carpenter  and 
blacksmith. 


Engineer  .. 
Interpreter. 
Judge , 

;i,'."ldoII.'.".V 


Captain 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Acting  agent 


Clerk 

Physleian 

Stenographer, 
typewriter, 
and  t  e  1  e  - 
graph  opera- 
tor. 

Addl.  farmer.. 

do 

do 

do 

Blacksmith.... 

Engineer  and 
sawyer. 

Wheelwright.. 


Salary. 


*  Also  treaty  of  November  1, 1837. 

*  Also  treaty  of  April  20,  Hm,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 

0266—00 44 


flfiO 
200 
720 
720 
720 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1.800 

1.200 

1,200 

720 

m.OO 

900 

840 

720 


480 

200 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 


p.m.I5 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


P- 
P- 
P 
p. 
P- 


None. 

1,200 

1.200 

WO 


p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
720 
720 

780 


KKPLOTBBS    IN    DTDUK    AOENCT    BERVIOE. 


•Alw)  tnktlH  of  HkTch  IS.  ISM.  uid  Septambar  H,  U6T. 


BMPLOTEES   TV   INDIAN    AGENOr   SEttVIOE. 


INDIAN  AOENCIBS 


oontintied. 
BBurj  C.  Lotrdermllk 


Peter  UltoheU. 
Fimncto  Bay .... 
JoMphLBclBlr.. 

HoghKeinble __ 

Dftvid  White  Eagle. 

•'•—dlu^Blltt-'- 


StuidlnBBQffalo... 


CTiM    PrlTTHMTlT  ..,., 
WHITK8  (PAWHU). 


JoMph  D.  Tnmer . , 

B.N. Barnes 

Uarah  E.  Mnrmy . . . 


Wm.  B. Carroll... 


HlbbanlJeaiu... 


Oarrett  C.  Breirc 

'  Abw  treatli 
iS,  IBM,  w    ■    ■ 

HlMODTl. 


BlacbnDitb.. 


Prhvto!' 


'^v.:::::: 


Toll  keeper . . 
Intenireter.. 


Pi^^;.' 


p.m.10 
p,iu.lO 
p.m.lO 


INDIAN  AQEHCIES 


WUilam  B.  HonneU 
Botert  E.  Murphy  ■ 

W.  H.  Harriwm 

Blair  S.  Stewart.... 
Frank  Becbt 


Isadore  Nadeaa  . . 


W.H.H. Woodward. 


James  D.  Porter. . 


John  L.aaTlord 

IjiwreDoe  F.  Michael. 

Rotwrt  Ewell 

WUUamA-Kibbe.... 


JohnVuiB.- 

Albert  Qarcea... 
MorKinAdklDB  . 


BDoln  Sprii 


■tanweUSaochei 
JiuuiDcDla*  .... 

Maestro 

Joan  L.  Larpi... 


Physldan... 


Captai 


Field  m 
'Addl,rs 


Ant.  farmer. 


Interpreter.. 
AppreDtlo) .. 


pAt^'.'. 


lt<  "lAI^  wlUi"Kicik^«;'Ma!r'l7?l8£u  w^^  witH  Bank  and  ^  d 


EltFLOTEBS   IN   INDIAN   AOENOT   SBBTIOXi. 


Agaplto  Baltlau- . . 
DointnKD  Quvek  -  - 

QrovarVlBU 

Eddie  Horn.  


JuuM  Jadoon . . 


Wllllun  NMon 

Quapatc,  Ind.  T. ' 


Edward  OoldbnrR... 
Hormce  B.  DaraDt . . . 
AmUarCsHkle 


Wm.D.  HodsUn... 

Jamw  KlnK- 

WUltunKXong... 


Andrew  Dusbane  ... 
Rtmbud,  S.  Dok,'' 


"X:: 


PhyslcUu  

Blackamlthand 
wheel  wiigbr 

Addl.  tumeT . 
BlachBniiUi"" 


;  Pri^e;; 


.    cKk 

?bndctBi] 

Lddl.  farm 


'.    Blacksmith.. 
.   Carpenter . .. 


Wm.Bordeani 


LonlB  Bnnbtdeaa 

Uenrv  Horse  Lookjna 

Henrr  Knife 

Jeose  Wright 

Joeepb  Clavmore 

Walter  Red  Elk 

Frederick  Big  Hor»). 

LodU  Bordeaai 

laaac  Bettelyoan 

Donilnfqk  Brav 

Balph  Eaple  Featber. 

5<domon  i  >.  Lodge 

JohnLaPotate 

JobnOnuibaBar 


Chaa.WblMHat 

Daniel  Webaler 

GeorgeWhlta  Eacte 

Bam  Wblte  Bird 

Boliert  Bans  Over... 

Henrv  Eaatnian 

Daria  Lame  Dok 

Zander  Big  Crow.  __. 
Jobn  Cbymore 


Zandr 

:i..:s; 

Juper  Ellston 

Oliver  Turninjt  Bear. 
Prod  Cbanrintc  Eagle. 


Samnet  Blgh  Bear  . 

AatolneLadonx.... 
John  High  Pipe.. 


Igh  _.,..._ 

__C!ttleElk... 

JaredOoodHbleld.. 
l^'cla.  Bed  Tomahaw 
Henrv  Black  Mood 
Qeo-Cbarelng  Hawl 
Edward  Dark  Face. 


Eraeet  Swimmer 

Edward  Ute 

i^aa.  WalkJDB  Soldlei 
Edward  Quick  Bear.. 


TboTDaa  Loafer  _ 


Ant.  clerk 

Aset.lamie  clerk 
Ant.  farmer... 


ilaptalD 
■niente] 


1  Al»  treatlee  of  May  1%  18 
Senecas  and  Bhawneea. 
■  AlHi  tTMtr  Of  April  a,  UK, 


I,  with  QnapawL  and  July  K,  1831.  ■ 
f  FebniarT».lsn. 


XKPLOTEES   IN   INDIAN    &QENCT   8EBVICE. 


JcH.BadBoBT 

Thomu  Black  Bull. 
CharleHWhlU  Hou 

JahD  JoinpeOS 

Ja3.SDoiTFlT 

DanlslB  Kills 

PrBnltCT.Wator.. 
iMuujRed  Wat«r.... 
David  Y.  Whirlwind 
" iBElk.. 


Jobui 


DsTld  Crooked  Foo 
Oliver  Good  Elk... 
Jos)^b  White  Iadc 


wBUckBavk 


Oeurge  Yellow  Eyea. 


ElmcrFwtDog.il!! 
Sllu  CbasiDir  Hone . 
CtwrlaBDa  VojtT... 

Round  VaUey.  Col. 


rt"X?!^'.! 


ASdl.hu 


BBS 


tefferson  L.  HcDttnlel   I 


:  cfiirt  :!."!!". 

.   Phy^clMi 

.    LesBlnftderk.. 


.    Interpreter 

Htenofc'er  and 
trpowrlter. 


JobnConMui... 


Capt.  Wm.J.Nlchol- 


PmnkK.Ftnn 

Eagene  M.  Tikrdy  .. 
PerrrMuHnrrcD... 

Robert  S.  Know  lea 
Wm,  A.  Wright.... 


.  Engineer   oni 

.  Wheelwright 

.  Addl.  fmrmer 

'.  !!!!!do!!!!!;!! 

.  Herder 

,  Mlller_ 

.  BUckamlth.. 


'r  II,  IMS. 
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EMPLOYEES   Df   IKDIAN   AGENCY   8EBVI0E. 


List  of  peraons  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  SO,  2900,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  1, 1899,  and  other  laws  no^e(i--Continiied. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AQENCIBS 
— Oontinaed. 

San  Carlo$^  Ariz.— 
Gontiniied. 

POLIO— oontinaed. 


SamKitsBo 

Eedemzil 

WardBeecher.... 

Walter 

Ghappaw 

Socrates  Charley. 
Richard  Waters.. 
Thomas  Dithyan . 

Tony , 

James  Smiley 

Dan  Mclntofm.... 
Teedes  Kinney . . 
Charley  Telto  .... 
Gkx>dca8koonga  . 

Gooesay 

Soos 

Josh 

George 

Tagischohay 

Frank  

JohnLycho 

Curley 

Prank  Kate 

Dilwanmia 

Yalrakisray 


Santee^  Nebr.* 

WHITES. 

Henry  C.Baird... 
Amanda  L.  Baird. 

George  W.  Ira 

WUlardK.  Clark. 

P.  B.  Gordon 

Benj.D.fiayha  ... 


INDIANS. 


Henry  Jones , 

Thomas  H.  Kitto 

Wm.  H.  Abraluun 

Looin  Robinett 

Thomas  O.  Knadsen . 

Joseph  Carrow 

Stephen  Blacksmith 

Edward  Howe , 

Robert  W.  Brown ... 

Joseph  M.  Campbell. 

Oliver  La  Croix 

Jaoob  Wilson 

POLICE. 


Joseph  Godfrey  ... 
Antoine  Rouiliard 

Joseph  Cliase 

B.  J.  Young 


8hosh4mi,  Wpo* 

WHITES. 

Herman  G.  Nickerson 
Harry  E.  Wadsworth 

L.  8.  Clark 

P.H.Welty 

Philip  M.  O'Neill 

John  Small 

William  L.  Smith 


Position. 


Priyate. 
....do.. 
....do... 

do.., 

.....do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

do.- 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do... 

do... 

do.. 


Agent 

Fmandal  clerk 

Physician 

do 

Farmer 

Oyerseer 


Issue  clerk 

Miller 

Asst.  carpenter 

Teamster 

Carpenter 

Overseer 

Addl.  farmer  . . 
Blacksmith.... 
Asst.    black- 
smith. 

Engineer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith .... 


Private 

do  .. 

.....do.. 
.....do .. 


Agent  

Fmanoial  clerk 

Issue  clerk 

Physician 

Engineer 

Miller  

Blacksmith .... 


Salary. 


p.nL|10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,600 

1.000 

1,200 

£00 

900 

730 


720 
600 
480 
480 
480 
8U0 
p.m.  40 
400 
480 

600 
600 
000 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,500 
1,100 
700 
1,000 
720 
730 
720 


Namei 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Oontinaed. 

Sho$honi^  Wvo,— 
Continueo. 

WHITES— continued. 

Gabriel  Jorgenson  . . . 

JohnNikloe 

John  Henry  Wablen . 
Sidney  D.  Puryiauoe 
F.G.  Burnett 


position. 


INDIAKS. 

John  Robertson 


William  Washington 

Charles  H.  Kealear . . 

Charles  Lahoe 

Sherman  OooUdge . . 
Jack  Sbayed  Head  . . 

Henrv  Lee 

Bngelhomo  Shoyo.. 

Thomas  Oldman 

RaderTallman 

Tallow 

John  Jesus 


POLICE. 

John  Weitche 

Sherman  Sage 

Canawauta 

Saqua 

David  D.Hall 

Wm.  Shakespeare. 
Andrew  Jackson . . 

Amos 

George  Washakie . 

Shovel  Foot 

Woawatsie 

Witogant 

Shoyo 

William  Penn 


Siletz^  Oreg. 
WRITES. 

T.Jay  Buford 

Warren  H.  Brown 
Z.T.Daniel 


INDIANS. 


Wm. Towner  ... 

U.S.Grant 

(George  Harney. 

POLICE. 


Coquelle  Thompson. 

Jolm  Spencer 

Moses  Lane 

William  Klunath  ... 


8iM9eton,  S.  Dak, 

WHITES. 

Nathan  P.Johnson... 

POLICE. 

Anderson  Crawford. . 
Joseph  Hart ,. 


Carpenter... 
Blacksmith.. 
Addl.  farmer 

do 

.....do........ 


Salary. 


Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Carpenter*s 
apprentice. 

Carpenter 

Herder 

Storekeeper... 

Herder 

Fireman 

Interpreter 

Teamster 

Interi>reter.... 

Judge 

AdoL  farmer . . 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Priyate 

do.... 


do. 

do. 

.....do 

do. 

.....do 
..-.do 

do. 

.....do 

do 

.....do 


Agent 

Cterk 

Physician, 


Addl.  farmer 
Judffe 


Private 

do .. 

do.. 

.....do.. 


Agent. 


Private 
.....do.. 


$120 

720 

p.m.  00 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 


240 
240 

600 

720 
800 

600 
240 
200 
880 
200 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  60 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 

900 

1,000 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m,  10 


1,600 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 


>  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
•Also  treatlee  of  May  10, 1868,  and  July  3, 1868. 
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EMPLOYJSES   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY   SEBVIOE. 


List  of  persona  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  eervice  on  June  SO,  1900^  under  the 
promeiona  of  the  act  of  March  i,  1899^  and  other  lawe  noted — GontinncNd. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AOENdBS 
— Continued. 

Standing  Rode,  N. 
Dak.^CaaVa. 

PoiiiGS— continued. 

MoBos  Wahacaukad- 
qala. 

MaroelluB  Bed  Toma- 
hawk. 

Beuben  Hlnake 

Oliver  Looking  Elk  . . 

Old  Crow 

Maurice  Bush  HornB. 

See  the  Bear 

James  Red  Dog 

Edward  Shooter 

Robert  Hawk 

Luke  Bear  Paw. 

Thomas  Stone  Man. . . 


Position. 


Tongue  River,  Mont.  > 


James  C.  ClifFord . 
William  A.Posey. 
Frank  D.  Merritt. 
Harold  TiUeson  .. 
August  C.  Stohr  . . 
Carl  A.  Peterson . 

INDIAN& 


William  Rowland  . 
Weslev  Merritt ... 
Robert  Bear  Black 


POL1CB. 


Bird  Bear 

TallBuU 

Arapahoe  Chief 

Sponge 

Spotted  Elk 

White  Shield.... 

Wolf  Name 

Hollow  Breast... 

Bullard 

Sitting  Man  ..... 

Teeth 

Black  Wolf 

Head  Swift 

Fire  Wolf 

Bed  Fox 

John  Club  Foot. 
Frank  Red  Bird 

Littie  Eagle 

Sioux 

Rock  Roads 

Crane 

Littie  Sun 

R.  Standing  Elk. 

LiUleHead 

Wolf  Road 


TUtalip,  Wtuh. 


Edward  MUls 

J.  Wiley  Harris 

Charles  M.  Buchanan . 
Chas.  A.  Reynolds . . . . 

James  T.  Roe 

Edward  Bristow 


Private  .. 
.....do.... 


do 

2d  lieutenant 

Private 

do 


.do .... 
.do.... 
.do.... 

.do 

.do 

.do .... 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer 

....do 

...do 


Salary. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith  .... 

Farmer 

Addl.  farmer .. 


Interpreter... 
Asst  larmer.. 
Addl.  farmer . 


Captain  — 
Lieutenant 
Private.-.. 

do 

.....do 

do...... 

do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

...-do 

...-do 

...-do 

...-do 

...-do 

-.-do 

...do 

....do 

...-do 

....do...... 


p.m.$10 

p.m.10 

p.  m.  10 
p.m.l6 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  lu 
p.m.l0 


1.500 

i.aoo 

1.000 
720 

p.m.eo 


240 
240 
400 


P- 

p. 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

p. 

P- 

P- 

P 

P 

P 

P- 

P 

P- 

P 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P 

p. 

P- 

p. 

P- 

P- 


m.l5 
m.l5 


m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


1,200 
900 

1.000 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  SO 
p.m.  60 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

TukUip,  TFcu^— et*d. 

INDIANS. 


Thomas  Philips 

Oeorge  Wyakes 

Clarence  white 

Charles  Jules 

Hillaire  Crockett 

Charles  George 

John  Davis 

Gilbert  Courville 

Charles  Kes  Knke 

Henry  Steve 

Alexander  Morris 

William  Peter 


POL.ICB. 

James  Snoquahmie 

John  Jackxnan 

Walter  James 

Solomon  Baloh 

Charley  Edward ... 

Charles  Wilbur 

Charles  Sane 

PhilipJohn 

Frank  Ross 


Uinta  and  Ounxt/,* 
Utah. 

WHITES  (UINTA). 

Howell  P.  Myton 

J.A.Gtogarty 

Henry  B.  Lloyd 

G.H.Johnson 

Sam  McAfee 

Gtoorge  W.  Dickson . 


L.H.  Mitchell.... 
John  Otterstedt. 
W.S.  Smith 


Ubbie  Whitlock. 


INDIANS. 


William  Wash.. 
Edgar  Meritats. 
YemieMack — 
Geo.Atwine.... 


Roger  Star 

James  A.  Robb 


POLICE. 


Billy  Woods 

Albert  Chapoose 

Tom  Arrum 

Taveopont 

Jim  Atwine 

Joe  Gross 

Tecumseh 

Sun  Robinson 

Toney 

Sopunles 

Harry  Tabley-schuts. 
Dave  Weech 


WHITES  (CURAT). 


H.J.  Palmer 

Samuel  A.  Tate. 


PoaitioQ. 


Blacksmith.. 

Laborer 

Addl.  farmer 
Judge  


.do.... 
do..., 
.do-... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do .... 
.do 


Captain.... 
Private.... 

do 

do 

do...... 

....do...  . 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Wheelwright.. 

Carpenter 

BfilTer  and  engi- 
neer. 

AddL  farmer.. 

Blacksmith .... 

Supt.  of  irriga- 
tion. 

Field  matron.. 


Herder 

Stableman 

^terpreter  ... 
Asst.   black- 
smith. 
Asst.  carpenter 
Issue  clerk .... 


Captain. 
Private, 
.....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Clerk 

Physician. 


1480 
800 
p.m.60 
p.m.  8 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.l0 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 


1,800 

1,000 

1,000 

730 

720 

840 

p.m.60 
7» 
840 

600 


400 
400 

a» 

800 

ISO 
600 


p.m.l5 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.K) 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
m.lO 
m.iO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 


P- 
P 
p. 
P- 


1,000 
1,000 


>  Also  treaty  of  May  10, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28,1677. 
•Alsotreatiesof  October?.  1868,1        "' 


and  March  SS,  1868. 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  SO,  1900,  under  the 
provisions  of  tJie  act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continned. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AOENCIBS 
-Cont'd. 

Uinta  and  Ouray, 
Utahr-OontAnnea. 

WHITK8  (OUItAT)^ 

conttnaed. 

Hugh  Owens 

Wm.  Stark 

B.P.Addla 

Wm.  D.Evans 

John  McAndrews 

Peter  Stelnmetz 

INDIANS. 

James  Kanapatch 

Henry  Modoc 

John  Nachoop 

Ben  New  cow  ree 

Jack  Johnston 

Charley  Alhandra 

POLICE. 


Lonia  Fenpo 

Monk  Shavanant. . 

Jake  Tnmp 

John  Snlllvan 

fien  Oc  cnp  pi  npe. 

Joseph  Arrive 

JimColorow 


UmatiOa,  Oreg. 


WHITES. 


CharleaWilkins... 
Husrh  E.  Kamsanr. 
Louis  J .  Perkins . . . 
Myron  W.  Brlggs  . 

John  T.Dizney 

Burr  M.  Sloan 


INDIANS. 


Joseph  Craig 

Lour  Hair 

Peo  peo  tow  yash. 

POLICE. 


John  Shomkeen . 
A  la  eu  ta  mo  set , 
Edward  Brisbois 

Ya  ma  wit 

Pe  wap  tseow 

Motanic 


Union^  Ind.  T. 
WHITES. 

J.  Blair  Shoonfelt... 
J.  Fectress  Wisdom 
Blanche  Oppenfaeimer 
Anna  E.  Hooenfelt... 

Maud  Moeher 

Alfred  Taylor 

POLICE. 


J.W.Ellis,... 
John  C.  West. 
Alf  ro<l  McCay 

B.  T.  KoU 

Joseph  Ward. 


Position. 


Farmer 

Carpenter 

Farmer 

Blacksmith... 
Sunt,  of  irriga- 
tion. 
Wheelwright. 


Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Ferryman    .... 

Carpenter  \  ap- 
prentice. 

Asst.  herder . . . 

Laborer 

Interpreter 


Captain . 
Private  . 
....do... 
.....do... 

do... 

.....do... 
.....do... 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician.. 
Teamster . . 
Blacksmith 
Carpenter . 


Interpreter. 
Judge 


Captain.. 
Private .. 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 


Agent 

Clerk 

Stenographer  . 
Pinanciarclerk 
Assistant  clerk 
Janitor 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

do 

Sergeant 

do 


$720 

730 

780 

720 

1,000 

720 


300 

800 
120 

400 
400 
200 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.lO 


1,200 

goo 

1.000 
480 
720 
720 


180 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 


m.l5 
m.io 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 


p.  m.  10 


1,600 
1,400 
KJO 
l.CJIJO 
MHID 


p  m.  15 
p.  in.  15 
p.  lu.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Union,  Ind.  T.— Con- 
tinued. 

POLICE— continued. 

A.  T.  Akin 

John  L.  Brown 

George  W.  Elders 

Moses  JimiBon 

Shelley  Keys 

C.  B.  Murphy 

C.  W.  Plummer 

John  Simpson 

J.  Hamp  Willis 

B.  J.  Spring 

Mose  Chigley 

A.  F.  Chamberlain 

Sidney  Sage 

Wm.  H.  Cully 

John  M.  Sanders 

CM.  Howell 

Edmand  Harry 

William  Vann 

Emerson  Folsom 

Lodge  L.  Sturdivant. . 

CGT  Barkens 

P.  J.McClure 

Harry  Micco 


Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

WHTTX8. 

James  L.  Cowan 

Wm.  H.  Bishop 

Thos.  M.  Henderson.. 
James  L.  Carroll 

INDIANS. 

Warren  McCorkle 

Charles  Pitt 

Thomas  Palmer 

NenaPatt 

Albert  Knckup 


POLICE. 

Antwine  Pepins 

Suppeh  

James  Sawykee 
Percy  Kucknp... 
Peter  Brunoe..-, 
Jake  Anderson . 
James  K.Polk.. 
Mark  Johnson.. 
Eliiah  Miller... 
James  Scott 


Western  Shoshoni^ 

Nev. 

WHITES. 

Henry  J.  Huff 

AlwinM.Guittard.. 
Wellington  T.  Smith 

Hugh  E.  Kennedy . . . , 
James  A.  Granger 

1)«DIANS. 


Hiram  Price 

Captain  George 
Henry  Charles . 


George  Dick. 
Captain  Sam. 


Position. 


Sergeant. 
Private  .. 

do.... 

.....do.-.. 
.....do.... 

do.... 

do-.. 

....  do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do-... 

do-.. 

do.... 

do-.. 

do  — 

...  .do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.-. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician. 
Carpenter 


Blacksmith ... 
Interpreter... 
Judge 

.....do. 


' ••.... 


Captain 
Private 

do.. 

.....do.- 
.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.- 

do.. 

do.. 


Clerk , 

Physician 

Forwarding 
agent 

Farmer 

Blacksmith... 


Laborer 

Mail  carrier .  . 

Black8mith*8 

apprentice. 

Jauffe 

GO 


Salary. 


p.nLflO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,200 
900 
900 
600 


600 

100 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.OD 


900 

1,000 

100 

720 
720 


880 
880 
180 

p.m.  8 
p.i&«  8 
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lAst  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  SO^  1900^  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  1, 1899^  and  other  laws  }iotoi--Oontinaed. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Con  tinned. 

Western  Shoehoni, 
Nev.—ConVd. 

POUCB. 


Dick  Smith 

Charles  Mdntoah  . . . 

Charlie  Thomas 

GtoorgeBitt 

John  Dave 

Dick  Mcintosh 

George  Washington. 
Charley  Damon 


White  Earth,  Minn. 

WHITES. 

John  H.  Sntherland . . 
Charles  B.  Persons . . . 

Simon  W.  Smith 

Johnson  C.  McGahey . 
Arnold  A.  Ledeboer.. 
J.  B.  Lionzon 


INDIANS. 

Theodore  B.  Beanlien 

Lonis  Caswell 

Charles  Horn 

R.P.Bellanger 

J.E  Perranlt 

Lawrence  Roberts . . . 

PanlFairbanks 

Theodore  H.  Beanlien 

Fred  Smith 

8.  S.Mc  Arthur 


POLICX. 

Edward  Perranlt .. 

James  Blnnt 

Joseph  Lonsson 

George  Bock 

Bishop  Little  Wolf. 

Ed.  Tanner 

John  Bock 

Jamee  Madison 

Gtoorge  Walters 

John  Fairbanks 

Peter  J.  Perranlt. . . 
Peter  Parker 


Yakima^  Wash. 


WHITES. 


Jay  Lynch , 

J.J.Gaither 

Albert  Witois 

Wm.H.Emiiree 

John  S.  Churchward 


INDIANS. 

Joseph  Tweynch . 

James  Bntler 

Wilbur  Spencer . . 

Chas.  Wesley 

YaUup 

Frank  W.  Carson. 


Position. 


Captain.. 
Private .. 

do.... 

.....do.... 
do.... 

do 

.....do . 

do.... 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician. 

.....do 

Issue  clerk 
Carpenter 


Asst.  farmer. 
Blacksmith.. 

do 

Interpreter.. 

Farmer 

Blacksmith .. 

Teamster 

Judge 

oo. 

do........ 


I  •••••  m a 


Captain.. 

Private 

,. do.......... 

.....do 

do.......... 

.. — do..... 


.do 

.do..... 

.do 

.do 

.do..... 
.do..... 


Agent 

Uerk 

Physician 

Carpenter ... 
Addl.  farmer 


Judge 

Teamster .. 
Engineer  .. 

Jnofge 

do...... 

Blacksmith 


Salary. 


p.m.$15 
p.  m.  iO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 


1.800 
1. 200 
1,200 
1,000 
800 
720 


600 

720 

720 

240 

720 

720 

400 

p.m.  10 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 


p.m.l5 
p.m.l0 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

p.m.60 


p.m.  5 

800 

681) 

p.m.  6 

p.m.  6 

680 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
—Continued. 

Takima^  Waah.^ 
Contiuued. 

INDIANS— continued. 


Patrick  Celestin. 
Abe  Lincoln 


POLIC& 

Charles  Olney 

Jacob  Ah  lo  wiche- 

scum 

JohnSelatsee 

Sam  Ambrose 

Yaw  Yowan 

BilU^Coosei 

Frank  See  lat  see 

Charles  Miller 


Yankton,  8.  Dak,^ 

WHITE. 

John  W.  Harding. ... 
Philips.  Everest.... 

George  F.  Pope 

Frank  H.  CnOg 

James  Brown 

John  Van  Patter.... 


INDIANS. 


S.CDeFond 

L.  Claymore 

£.  Sherman 

B.  Archambeau 

J.  Butcher 

C.Morgan 

Bobert  Clarkson . . 

John  Jaundron 

David  Simmons . .. 

C.Bnuruier 

H.  Frederick 

J.Bondell 

Tom  Benton 

Thos.  M.  Aroonge. . 
Peter  St  Pierre... 

Joseph  H.  Ellis 

Wm.T.Selwyn 

Stephen  Jooes 

George  W.  Rouse. . 

John  Feather 

Albion  Hitika 

Charles  Ironheart. 

POLICE. 


Horace  Greely 

James  Johnson 

George  B.  Henry 

John  Donahoe 

Richard  Cowels 

8.Grayhawk 

Charles  EUg  Bear . ... 

Andrew  Thomas 

Sam  One 

Pretty  Bull 

ChaunoeyWanikiya 
Stephen  Cloud  EUc. . 
Charles  Jones 


Position. 


Interpreter 

Gen.  mechanic. 


Captain 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 

do.. 

do-- 

.....do-. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Gen.medianic. 

Farmer 

Addl.  farmer .. 


Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith... 

Tinner 

Painter 

Butcher 

Judge 

do......... 

do 

Storekeeper.. 
Harness  maker 
Blacksmith... 

Carpenter 

Wagon  maker 
Interpreter... 
Addl.  farmer . 

do 

do 

Blacksmith... 
Addl.  farmer . 

Stableman 

Teamster 

Carpenter 


Captain 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Captain, 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Salary. 


HOO 
p.nL60 


p.m.l6 

p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.in.10 


1,600 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

800 

p.m.65 


720 
480 

aoo 
aoo 

120 

p.m.  10 

p.m.  10 

p.nLlO 

800 

80O 

80O 

80O 


200 

p.m.  80 
p.in.80 
p.m.  80 

aoo 
p.m.ao 

800 
300 
800 


p.m.lfi 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  ra.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.in.10 


>  Also  treaty  of  April  19, 1866. 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   AGBKOT   8KBVI0B. 


WalterB.  Grmn 

CyrwBeede 

WillluiiJ.MeCoDiiell  .. 


Speciai  Irultan  agentt. 

Sunnel  L.  Taggwri... 

QUbanRPrar 

Bllaba  B.  BaynoIdB... 
AUndC.  B&wley -..- 
Jamea  E.  Jenklna 

Indianeommiulontn 

Harrni  E.  0>t« 

EliDli^tWtiltUeser-  - 
AlBMtK.  SmUey.  ...  . 
wmiam  H.  Lyon... 
Joaeph  P.  JaooliB. .. 
Wllliun  D.  Walker. 
Philip  C.Oarrott-.. 
DKTirln  B.  Junea. . . 
Rt.  HeT.  Henry  I 
Whipple. 


Buperintendtnt  ofln- 

EatelleReel 

Superviton  of  Indiw 

).  Wright .. 


Char 


sD.KakeB 


X.1U0 

t.sou 


£.«» 

S.O0C 
2,000 


3chooi  tuptrvitor  for 
the  L-AicA^anu'  Na- 

JohD  M.  Simpson 

SchatA  MHperviMtr  for 
tht  Crttk  Nation. 

C&lTiD  Ballard 


Barle  T.  HoArthni. . 


tana. 

H^iSi  'ffiVs«nJ 

"S'^S 

Conmlttioner  to  lu- 

DanrinS.  H»ll 

la»dt  of  the  J^iyol- 
luJb  StfTfation  in 

vritigatt     title    or 

charge  at    tfdcim- 
iantm.    S(m«.    (■> 
mnnfota. 

Special  agent  to 
JohDO.ZeII«k 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  agency  service  on  June  SO,  1900,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  1, 1899,  and  other  laws  notoc{--<}onti2iiied. 


NMne. 


INDIAN  8BBVICB- 
MISCELLANEOUS 
—Continued. 

Rtukvitte      Shipping 
Station^  Nebr. 

Solomon  V.  Pitcher  . . 


Vitientine     Shipping 
Station^  Neor. 

J.  Wesley  Tncker  . . . . 
Jolm  T.  Keeley 


Indian      TTareAotwe, 
Chicago,  III, 

Roger  C.  Spooner 


MarkGkwde 

Frank  Sorenaon... 
Engene  MacComas 
Dayld  8.  Morse  — 
Kay  Satterly 


Indian      Warehauae, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lonls  L.  Robbina 


Frederick  F.  Meyer,  jr 
Arend  Branje8,jr  ... 


Position. 


Beoeiving  and 
shlpp  1  ng 
clerk. 


Recelying  and 
ah Ippl n  g 
clerk.  I 

Assistant  clerk 


|i,aoo 


Superintend 

ent. 
Chief  clerk.. 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 


ounce  of  Inepector  J. 
Geo.     W — *''■ 
Muscogee 


Oeo.     WrtghU     at 
!,  Ind,  T. 


Dana  H.  Kelaey 

William  F.Wella... 
Nathan  S.  Mcintosh. 


Walapai  and  Havch 
aupai  Indiane  in 
Arigona, 

WHTTBB. 


ChArles  Boahnell 
Franoea  S.  Oalfee. 


POLIO. 

Bony  Pa  pow  a 
Veenor. 


William  Wlsatnya 
Jamea  Fielding — 


Walker  River  Reaer^ 
vation,  Nev, 


WHIT*. 
Lambert  A.  Ellia 

POUOB. 


Horace  Greely . . . . 
Richard  Cowela ., 
Jamea  Johnson .. 
Qeorge  B.  Henry. 
John  i>onahoe . . . . 


Yuma     Be$ervaHon, 
OaL 

POIilCS. 


Gtoorge  Eacnlanti. 
Charley  Ablata... 


Superintend- 
ent. 
Chief  clerk... 
Clerk 


Clerk  . 

do. 

do. 


Addl.  farmer 
Field  matron 


PriTate 
.....do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 


Farmer 


Captain 
Prlyate 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 


PriTate 
do.. 


1,800 


aoo 


3,000 

1,800 
1,200 
p.m.  125 
p.m.lOU 
900 


2.000 

1,000 
p.m.lOO 


1,600 
1,500 
1,000 


p.m.  00 
730 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


800 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


Name. 


INDIAN  SERVICE- 
MISCELLANEOUS 
— Continued. 

Yuma     Reservation^ 
Col.  —Continued. 

POLICE— continued. 


Pancho  Tee  wee . . . 
Charley  Eacnlanti. 
William  Wilson  ... 


Kideapoo  and  Shaw- 
nee Indiana  in  Okta- 
homa, 

WHITES. 

Martin  J.  Bentiey 

Joaeph  Clark 

Elizabeth  Test 


INDIANS. 

Pano  wa  

Charles  Moore.. 


POLICE. 

Joseph  Whipple. 


Hopi  Reservation  in 
Aritona. 

WHITES. 


Sarah  E  Abbott. 
Anna  J.  Bitter... 


INDIANS. 

Coochventewa . . 

Callqui 

Quoinginawa... 


POLICE. 

Adam 

Garry 

Chonto 

Polehongeva... 


Cherokee  Reservation 
in  North  Carolina. 

POLICE. 


David  Owl. 
Uoyd  Owl. 


Tomah  School,  Wis. 

POLICE. 

GKxidbear  Deoorah  . . . 

.Fbrt  Mohave  School, 
Ariz. 

POLICE. 

Bill  Henapookawa ... 
Territory  of  Alaska, 

POLICE. 

Geo.  Koetrometinofl . 
Frederick  L.  Moore.. 

Thlan  tech 

James  Jackson . ...... 

Augustus  Bean 


Position. 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 


Special  agent. 
Addl.  farmer . 
Field  matron. 


Interpreter. 
Blackamith. 


Private 


Field  matron 
....do 


Judse 
!";ido 


Private 
.....do.. 

do .. 

....do-. 


Private 
do.. 


Private 


Private 


Captain 

do.. 

.....do  . 
Private 
.....do.. 


Salary. 


p.m.|10 
pim.  10 
p.m.  10 


i,aoo 

p.m.  50 
600 


180 
700 


p.  m.  10 


790 
720 


]i.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


p.m.lO 


p.m.lO 


p.m.lfi 
p.  m.  16 
p.m.  16 
p.m.lO 
p.m.10 


ElfPLOTKES   nr   INDIAN   AQBNOT   BBBVIOB. 

I  emptoired  m  the  Indian  agetiey  m 
r  of  the  act  of  March  J,  1899,  oud  Ol 


QeorKB  Norkuis  . . . 

OaaM  Beaann 

WilllnmH.  Lewis. . 
ThomasSoiick 


WillijunS.  Irwin.... 

nnenufcoUeclonfm 

tie  Crrrk  KaUoii. 
wmiam  A.  Porter... 
Junes  Aleiuder... 
Almortne  B.  UcKel- 
Inp. 

BupfTvMng  enffinter 

of  lomn  tittt  in  In- 
dian TeTTitoTy. 
Howard  V.  HlucUer 


'for  ?f ; 


DwlrttW.Tnttle,.. 
Beiiimiiiln  ManluU. 
JohD  Aduna 


Ejnploj/ftt  of  aitove 


rioTiert  and  ap- 
praltn  for  the 
Chlckaiaw  Nation, 
in  the  Indian  nr- 


Wiiliuii  Ql^wlea 


Henry  L.  Dawea 

TmnuiBliby 

ThomiuB.  Need  let. 
Clifton  R.  "       ■ 


Millard  F.Eu'leT 
TbomMj.FiHTW 
OuyB.OHlett-.- 
CnrtlB  Patrick  .. 


rchlbald  McElrath 


Oenrffe  H-  Trlah. . 
JohnB.Morri"  ... 
Jamre  C.  WUklnsi 
Henry  L.Baker.. 

JefneA.Bell    

John  D.  Berry 

Sunnel  S.  Brldgenuin 
Jacob  Bmnner . 


AppralMT  in 

chief. 
Appraiser  .. 


■  DMaiM  tram  oOlce  of  Secratu;  ol 


EMPLOYBES   IN   INDIAN   AOENOT   BEBTIOB. 


),  and  other  laws  noted— ContiiiTied. 
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Ite»l>rBlTd     "^      "' 

jj^tuiiiWi::: 

i 

f: 

jQlT 

V.im 

1 
.1 

mo 

J 
i 

1 

1 
1 

i 

F. 

1 

W. 

i; 

i. 

W, 

i 

w'. 

1 

1 
1 

A.  J.  BMndinK 

1 

is: 
1, 

3. 

IS; 

BTl 

1 

i 
i 

tni 

IS^ 

O.  H.  Bkkelea 

S^'£E 

BMFI.OTEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8BBVICE. 


utlre... 
h 

Aanes  U^J  KoiibliiB 

lidK  Jones 

Elizabeth  E.  Fonter 

AuuleH.  Stewart 

Je&nnette  1a  Benaecc 
Bebeccm  J.  Sawyer. . 
EUlenR  Domett 

A.''S!'lly  ".—!.!.'-■" 


Bertlis  Cuifleld 

Lizzie  G.  Jacobs.... 

E.Corbett -. 

Uary  El.  Unlnger. . 


JenoieWolf 

Ella  Albert 

Etta  8.  Fortney.  . 


Hey. 

SarmfiPi 


Oeorge  W.Kemp... 
O.  T.Barri* -.. 


Ed.  W.  Horkneaa  . 
Barry  F.  Weber.. 
William  Gray 


W.H.  Miller. .._ 

a  E.  Dagenett 

Oar»(m  Scliool,  ffev. 


Dntvl&g  teacher... 


A^BlBtaiit  laaDdr 


Bogpltalci 

Baperlnt 


ifflS"!. 


DaltTIIUUl  . 


Si        10, 1S» 


jaoe  ie,  ism 

.--  -do.. 

Har.  1.1900 
Apr.  13,  IWO 
Apr.    S.IDOO 

Sept.  19,11 
Oct.     1,11 


Sept.  I 

Fet.  S 

Joly  1,1881 

Fob.  1,1B 

July  1.  8 

July  1,18 

Apr.  1.  S 

Hay  1.18 

Jnly  1,  8 

ttoT.  B.  8 

JaueSs!  8W 

July  1 

Haf  1 

Feb.  1,1*00 


CoraW.Bobsrts.... 

Flora  V.  West 

Frank  CoddlnBtoD . . 


FioT«Doe  Analey . . 


°u8t?^te 


Har.   t.l8el 


EHPLOTEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SEBVIOE. 


lUrBNewUrk.. 


EUzkbpthPuBii... 
UdiopDay.Cd.: 
MlDaleC.  Burowi 


XeUieP.Cnls 

bdepeadence  T>»r, 

BwUwB.WUklna... 
BbiPliifiDBT.CBL: 
lurgaretA.  Peters. 

Chaoibtrlaitt  Setiool, 


AimloD.  PlinD 

KkUuiine  Blli* 

Eliubeth  V.  Klrksey. 


Boaa  CarpenMr 

Tbomaa  X  Cftinpbel  1 . 

Anviutn*  Brenniosei 

Bditck  Archunbum . 

Ch«n}Jbn  SiAool,  ft'.  C. 


Qmylont  Wonte 

!(.£.  BMt 

BelleRCuer  . 


Arthnr  W.  rreemui . 

Adiui  U.  Spray 

LldaButholow. 
Stacy  WahluiiM 


M«TJ-Cr»te..V.:: 
JOho  K,  Lambert.  ■ 

T1»nlii  BorlDir - 

NuiDle  Son  I 


Ve«ley  GMadliiKdeer . 

Cknwntur  and  Arof 
OAo  Agency,  Okla. 


Jamea  J.  Dancan ... 

Aonle  EL  Bcalea 

NoraCnun 

JoDiile  MollenkoDh . 
Bobert  Block...'... 

Uary  &,  TbeUu 

LUde  McComilck.. 


Cook,, 

HiStwl 


Har.  10,iaM 


Dec.  IS.UM 


indaetrlal  t«cher  .. 


Dec.    li.iaot 


Heamstreaa  .. 
LanndreM.. 

Cook.. 

Nlght  watchman.. 


■mlth. 


Klndernrtner . . 
IndaitAal  taacfae 
HatroD 


Bept^l 


6261 
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Employed  in  the  huUan  scliool  service  June  30,  1900,  under  the  provUdona  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  law8  noted — Continiied. 


Name. 


Cfieyeniie  and  Arap- 
aho  Agency y  Okla,— 
Continaed. 

ARAPAHO  BOARDING 

HCHOOii  -cont'd. 

Lon  Arnold 

Eva  M.  Harris 

Martha  Begar 

Lillian  Cunningham. 

LenaPhilllpp 

Anna  McDermott 

Cora  L.  Twyf ord 

Glenna  Block 

William  Dmmmond . . 
Charles  Whiteman  . . . 

Albert  Wheaton 

Robert  Keith 

William  T.  Darlington 
Earl  White  Shirt 

CHBYKNNE  BOARU- 
INO  SCHOOL. 

Thomas  M.  Jones 

George  R.  Westfall. 

Kate  J.  Eiefer 

MarrH.  Mitchell...  . 

Lettie  E.  Foley 

Norton  M.  Barnes 

MaryC.  Jones 

Dalcie  Oarrett 

Nellie  Morrison 

Emma  Robitaille 

TenaFaber 

Mand  Horn 

Jennie  Brown 

Emma  Tyler 

Mary  L.  Barnes 

Lucy  Keown 

Josephine  Connelly. . . 

Albert  8.  Quick 

Robert  A.  Ogee 

Frank  Robitaille 

George  E.  Crawford.. 

James  Robitaille 

Colonel  Horn 


Position. 


RSD  MOON  BOARD- 
ING fiOHOOL. 

John  Whitwell 

Eva  M.  Eislminger  . . . 
De  Forest  Antelope  . . 
Samantha  Dougherty 
PhebeE.  Whitwell... 

Sadie  Antelope 

W.  A.  Dunn 


George  W.  Dougherty 
William  Hansen 


CANTONMBNT  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 

Jesse  H.  Bratley 

Katherine  Earloughor 
Edna  Eaglef  eather . . . 

Grace  Wright 

F.M.Setzer 

Delia  Briscoe 

Fannie  Harris 

Delia  R.  Bratley 

Artie  Bailey 

Mit  tie  1.  Taylor 

Paul  Good  Bear 


Willie  Meeks 


Assistant  matron ....'. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Assistan  t  farmer 

Carpenter 

Nignt  watchman 

Engineer ... 

Teamster  and  laborer 


Kuperintendent 

Physician 

Teacher 

...do 

Kinderi^rtuer 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

....do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress... 

Baker 

Cook.. 

Assistantoook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Dairyman 

Carpenter 

Nignt  watchman 

Teamster  and  laborer. 


Sujwrintendent . . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook   

Farmer 

Night  watchman.. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

SeamRtress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant    industrial 

teacher. 
Farmer 


WHIRLWIND     1>AY 
SCHOOL. 

George  I.  Harvey 

Edith  J.  Harvey 


Teacher 

Housekeeper. 


$150 
400 
150 
400 
150 
400 
400 
800 
«00 
2O0 
600 

aoo 

900 
120 


1,800 
l,S0O 

eeo 

600 
600 
600 
660 
^!0 
150 
150 
400 
160 
400 
IbO 
400 
400 
800 
600 
flX) 
600 
60U 
801) 
120 


900 
540 

au) 

400 
800 
240 
300 
600 
180 


1.000 
600 
540 
600 
000 
500 
800 
400 
400 
400 
S40 

200 


p.ni.60 
p.m.:)l) 


I  Date  of  orig-.  t*,^-„  /*♦  «r>T*»«^ 
I        ment. 


priation. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 


M. 
F. 


I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
1. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

L 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w, 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 


w. 
w. 


Aug.  14.1897 
Feb.  i,  1899 
Sept.  1,1887 
June  16. 1899 
Nov.  28, 1896 
May  6.1899 
Jan.  7, 1899 
Oct.  30.1897 
Sept.  1,1894 
Mar.  10,1900 
Jan.  1, 189S 
May  23,1900 
May  2.1872 
Sept.  1,1897 


July 

July 

Feb. 

June 

Nov. 

Dec. 

May 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Sept 

July 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

July 


Sept. 

Dec 

July 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

June 

Jan. 

July 


i; 

16, 

20. 

19, 

2. 

?: 

21. 
6. 

1 


894 
888 
808 
884 
886 

MM 

OlfO 

884 
885 
898 
900 
1894 
899 


900 
884 
888 
895 

885 
.899 
aw 
887 


887 


25.1897 
6,1899 
1,1886 
1.1884 
0.1899 
2.1899 
16,1899 
13,1894 
1,1889 


Nov.  5,1893 
Apr.  7,1899 
Jan.  11. 1899 
Feb.  18,1899 
June  1,1896 
Jan.  1,1885 
Apr.  20, 1900 
Sept.  1,1885 
June  16. 1889 
Feb.  28,1900 
Oct.    1, 1889 

Dec.    6.1889 


Apr.   7,1900 
do....... 
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ChsrlleR 

<'.  D.  Rocorda.. 
Fruik  Bemr . . . 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  30^  1900,  under  the  proviHons  of  the 
act  of  MarcJt  i,  1899,  and  other  larva  noted — Continaed. 


Name. 


ChUocco  Sdiool,  (Ma.— 
Continaed. 


John  Howell . 
Bnsh  Boberts 


Colortido  River  Agency 
Boarding  School. 


Francis  M.Neel.. 
E.  Anna  Sinclair  . 

John  E.  Jones 

John  W.Swick... 
Minnie  T.Neel... 

Lvda  Little 

Blanche  J.  Soti16  . 

Heikah 

Sigrid  A.  Larson  . 

Jnlia  Myers 

Liza  Sinclair 

Bay  Eaton 

William  D.  Gates. 
PhUHonadick  ... 


ColviUe  Agency^  Wcuh. 

FORT   SPOKANE 
BOARDING  SCHOOL.. 

Jacob  C.  Levengood . . 

Sarah  C.Beam 

NinaBntler 

Hattie  A.  Orove 

Thomas  McCrosson . . . 
Carietas    M.    Leren- 


kttie  A.  Oilman . . . 

Anna  M.North 

BofieByall 

MollieE-Snllivan... 

Lena  Thompson 

Belle  C.Ste^e 

Abram  B.  Arnold . . . 
Charles  M.  Oilman . . 

JoaephKee 

AsaHayter 

MaryH.McKee 


NB8PBLIM  DAY 
SCHOOL.. 


Bamett  Stillwell 
DemaStillwell... 


Crow  Agency  Board- 
ing i^ool^  Mont. 


Leslie  Watson  ... 
Nellie  M  Miller.. 
E. Irene  Shobe ... 
John  Morrison ... 
Amalia  Schurle . . 

MalkWolf 

Huldith  Watson . 
Sarah  M.  Cotton  . 
Edith  E.Morrias. 
Magirie  Farrell... 

AnnaUray 

Su'ah  I.  Sampson 
Mary  E.  Wolfe... 

Belle  Barter 

Emily  E  Bell 


Pearl  Lei 
C.E. 


I  Leegett. 
Brady 


Crow  Creek  Agency^ 
S.Dak. 

OROW  ORBBK  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Position. 


Indian  assistant 
do 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

.....do 

do 

Bfatron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter  

Engineer 


Superintendent . . . 

Teacher 

do 

Kinderc^artner 

Industrial  teacher. 
Matron 


Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Ennneer 

Laborer 

do 

Physician 


Salary. 


$180 
180 


1,000 
780 
660 
600 
720 
600 
600 
160 
600 
160 
600 
150 
720 
120 


Sex.  Bace. 


M. 
M. 


M. 
P. 
M. 
M. 

P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
M. 
M. 


Teacher 

Housekeeper  .. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner , 

Industrial  teacher  .... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress.. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . , 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 


George  L.  Pigg Superintendent 

AUie  B.  Busby I  Teacher 


1,200 
720 
660 
600 
600 
600 

500 
540 

auo 

420 

aoo 

500 
660 
800 
480 
480 
1,000 


p.m.78 
p.m.30 


1,200 
660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
500 
800 
480 
800 
450 
fia) 
800 
600 


M. 

P. 

P. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
F. 
P. 
P. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
P. 


M. 
P. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

L 


M. 

P. 
P. 
M. 

P. 
M. 
P. 
F. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
M. 


1,200 
660 


M. 

F. 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 


Apr.  2O.1D0O 
Oct.     1, 1889 


Apr. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

July 

July 


13,1806 
15, 1897 
12,18(18 

1,1805 

1,1882 
20.1880 
26,1880 

1,1800 
30,1890 
20,18$)0 
28,1000 

1,1000 
14,1880 

1,1808 


Oct.  18,1808 
Nor.  2,1807 
May  11,1897 
Apr.  0,1000 
Apr.  17,1000 
June  17, 1800 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

H. 
W. 
W. 
1. 
W. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Deo. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Jan. 


1.1804 
81,1800 
10.1000 

1,1802 

1,1000 
28,1886 

7,1800 
15,1806 
81,1800 
17,1000 
22,1801 


Nor.   5,1804 
Sept  27, 1807 


Feb. 

Apr. 

Aug 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

May 

May 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Jan. 


13.1801 

8.1808 
15.1880 
10,1806 
22,1880 
26,1896 

1,1801 
26,1806 

1,1807 
21,1804 
21.1805 

2,1000 
10,1000 
20,1000 

0,1807 
10,1800 
21,1808 


W. 

w. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1.  1809 
(SOStata.OSl). 


June  13, 1801 
Sept.  20,1800 


Act  Mar.  1,1800 

(30StatB.,SS4>. 


Act  Mar.  1,1800 
(30  Stats.,  8S4). 


Act  Mar.  2.1880 
(25Stet8.,806). 
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AMlBtimtteMlier.... 
KUdeniulner 

^•tiuS^^::.::. 

AJBteUnt  natron 

S.<t:.&:- 

A»J«nt«nu..r™. 

gKofffiS.'SS.::; 

AuUunt  lanndress . . 

He^St.  Pierre 

Sboe  and  bkrnMsmftk'r 

OIUOB  BOAHDIHa 

scaoou 

ffi.r""'" 

Industrial  teacher  .... 

Annj  flenrtetUt  Op 
Sn^'Bold     

Cook  and  laondnn.. 

CHOW  CBKK   BOSPI- 
TJU. 

BmB»A-Opd»hl 

llUdr«lH>Illdar 

williiwtoDSidt 

Edith  C.  Sail 

So.t: 

Female   indnatrlal 
toaeher. 

SSEiSv:::::::::: 

Teacher 

PrKfdpal  t««!her 

,K^^:::::::: 

Will  kun  J. Snowden. 

Llizie  Q.  IXtDlel 

Kindei^rtner"::;;;::. 

Industrial  teacher.... 

A Bilatant  matron 

BM^:-~ 

BubleUwd 

Ida  Howard 

LdDi.ilreiM   

Supt.  11 
Uct.  » 
Jaly    1 


Sept. ».  la 
Sept.  I.IBI 
laiy  l.ia 
July    1.1  a 


,  Sept  11,  in« 
Nov,  liltOT 
J(inelB.lW8 

!  July  1!1.  irw 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  30, 1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Flaiulreau  School,  S. 
Dak.  —Continued. 

Winnie  Tyler 

Jennie  Nngant . .    

William  A.  Harris .... 

OleB.  Olaen 

Christ  Wneat 

HarrvBlnett 

Martin  J.  McCormick. 
Sam  Smith.. 


Position. 


Fort  Apache 
Boarding      School 
Ariz. 

BllA L.  Patterson . .. 
William  W.  Ewing . 
Jean  G.  Langhlin  . . . 
Samnel  D.  Woolsey. 
Lambert  L  Stone . .. 


Rachel  McGhie 
Mary  I.  Moody. 
Cimthia  Fakes . 
Rebecca  Ciine. . 
James  Beaver.. 


Fort  Belktiap  Agency 
Boarding  School. 


Frank  Kyselka 

Mary  M.Dodge 

Benjamin  Caswell  — 

Lelia  C.  Caswell 

Robert  B.  C4annaway. 

Marie  Denner 

Liusie  L.  Morgan 

Minnie  Oannaway 

Vista  Ring 

Jnlia  A.  Natvick 

Margaret  W.  McKay . . 

Alphens  D.  Dodge 

Thomas  F.Mayer 


George  Cockran 
Thomas  Shawl . . 


Baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor  

Engineer 

Night  watchman 
Fireman 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Kinderi[artner 

Industrial  teacher  — 
Assistant     industrial 
teacher. 

Matron  

Assistant  matron 

Laundrras. 

Cook 

Assistant  carpenter. . . 


Salary. 


$500 

600 
7S0 
600 
600 
840 
480 
900 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  .  ... 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Shoe  and  harness  mak^r 
Bngineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  irrigation. 
Shoemaker  apprentice 
do 


t\)rt  Berthold  Agency, 
S.Dak. 

TORT        BERTHOLD 
BOARD!  NO  SCHOOL. 


Byron  £.  White. 
EUen  L.  Kendall 
Helen  Primeau 

Ernest  C.  Hopkins 

Olive  B.  White 

Mollie  Wolf seye 

Hattie  A.  Warner 

Ida  M.  Hood 

Lizzie  H.  Robinson . . . . 

Edward  B.  May 

Solomon  Huntley 


DAT  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1: 

Michael  Minehan . .. 

Annie  Minehan 

No.  2: 

Clarence  A.ShuItis . . 

Delia  G.  Shultis 

No.  3: 

Charles  W.  Hoffman 

Carolette  S.HoffmaD 


Superintendent 
Teacher. 

do 
Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Enirineer 

Night  watchman.. 


1,000 
660 
660 
720 
240 

660 
500 
640 
540 
240 


1,200 
660 
600 
540 
720 
600 
4H0 
600 
480 
480 

aoo 

600 
720 

120 
120 


1.000 
660 
540 
660 
600 
240 
600 
480 
480 
720 
240 


I  Date  of  orig-  [  Tf4.»*»  «#  .nn*^ 

Sex.  Race,  inal  appoint-    Itemofappro- 

ment. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F; 

F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


Teacher p.m.60 

Housekeeper p.m40 

Teacher p.m.eo 

Housekeei)er p.m.30 

Teacher  p.m.eo 

Housekeeper p.m.40 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M 
M. 


M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 


W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 

1. 

I. 

w. 

I. 
I. 


Oct 

Mar. 

Dec. 

July 

Jan. 

May 

Dec. 

Feb. 


1,1881 

2,18«3 
7,1896 
8,1888 
1,1899 
7,1900 
22,1896 
1,1900 


Aug.  1,1880 
Apr.  8,1888 
Oct  8,1698 
Nov.  25, 1885 
July    1,1887 

Feb.  29. 1882 
June  22, 1889 
Oct  1, 1888 
Aug.  20, 1882 
Jan.  22,1900 


priation. 


W. 
W. 

H. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

June 

Aug. 

Nov 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Feb. 
Sept. 


1,1893 

1,1887 

1,1885 

11,1887 

1,1895 

1.1883 

1,1895 

28,1896 

1,1888 

27,1898 

26. 1^88 

1U.1897 

7,1896 

1,1899 
1,1899 


Nov. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

May 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

May 

May 

Jan. 

Feb. 


11,1891 
25,1895 
14,1900 
10,1900 
26,1882 
30,1800 

8.1900 
28,1900 

3,1900 
18,1900 
22.1900 


Feb.  12,1885 
Feb.  21,18«a 

Mar.  10.1900 
do 


ActMar.1,1890^ 
O0Stats.,«34). 


I.    I  Sept.  1,1896 
W.  I do 


Act  June  10,1805 
(298tata360). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1881 
(26Stats.a082). 


EMPLOYEES  IN  OTDIAK   SCHOOL   SEBYIOE. 
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Eifnployed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  30, 1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1S99,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Fort  Bidwell  Board- 
ing School. 

Horton  H.  Miller 

Hylena  A.  Nlckeraon . 

Martha  B.  Hanks 

Bettle  Miller 

Lou  Fulton 

Harriet  M.  Cbapmau  . 
Jamen  H.  Close 

Fort  Hall  Agency 
Boa  rding  School, 
Idaho, 


Hoeea  Locke 

William  L.Sbawk 
Philip  Lavatta.... 


Mary  C.  Ramsey  ... 

Katliryn  King 

Levi  Ijeverlng 

Ida  L.  Palmer 

Robert  D.Shntt... 

Lilzzie  8.  Shntt 

Nellie  M.No7es.... 
LncindaO.  Darids. 

Florence  Teter 

Emily  C.Swawk... 

Vena  Levering 

Dorcas  J.  Harvey. . 

Ida  Stewart 

Charlie  E.  Stewart. 
Walter  K.Hilton... 


Pennington  Powell . . 

Fort  Lewis  Boarding 
School,  Colo. 

Thomas  H.  Breen 

J.U.LllUbrldg© 

Nicodemua  B.  Herr . . . 
Robert  D.  Sans  Peur . . 

Rose  K.Watson 

J.M.Collins 

LennaM.  Mead 

Martha  B.  Clarke 

Orville  Elliott 

Josephine  B.  Walter.. 

May  E.  Knox 

Ada  B.  Miller 

Joanita  L.  Ketoeh 

MildaEnos 

Benerando  Montoya. 

Jennie  T.  Breen 

Mary  McDonald 

Katie  McDonald 

Elizabeth  Powell .... 

Ethel  Smith 

Charles  Snttle 

Josie  Boyles 

Ada  Williams 

Hans  Aspaas 

Panl  A.  Walter 

Martin  Hocker 

Merihildo  Roman 


John  R.  HagheH. 
James  A.  Smith. 
Henry  Ketosh . . . 
Oscar  Lltzeon... 


Position. 


Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress ^ 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer  and  carpenter. 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Disciplinarian  and 
bandmaster. 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner  •. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

-...do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress  

Cook 

Farmer 

Shoe  and  harness  ma- 
ker. 

Laborer 


Fort  Mohave  Boarding 
School,  Ariz. 

John  J.  McKoin 

Maude  A.  Eason 

Walter  K.  Callahan. . . 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Disciplinarian 

Asst.  uisciplinarian 
Principal  teacher . . 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 

do 

...    do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

AssLstant  seamstri 

Laundress  

AssiHtant  laundress . . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  oook 

Farmer 

Tailor 

Shoe  and   harness 

maker. 
AsHi-stant   shoe   and 

hariiL*Mn  maker. 

Blacksmith 

Night  watchman 

Engineer , 

Assistant  engineer 


Su|)erintendent 

Clerk  

Physician 


Salary. 


$1,000 
600 
600 
500 
400 
500 
600 


1,200 

1,000 

480 


600 
MO 
600 
600 
600 
500 
400 
600 
500 
240 
480 
480 
800 
600 

360 


Sex. 


M. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
M. 


1,700 
1,000 
720 
120 
840 
720 
660 
600 
600 
540 
500 
720 
500 
960 

aoo 

000 
640 
480 
500 
240 
400 
600 
120 
720 
600 
600 

180 

600 
860 
720 
120 


1,600 

900 

1,000 


M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

P. 

M.. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
H. 
W. 


W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 


w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 
H. 

I. 
W. 

L 

W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
1. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


Dec.  16,1893 
May  1,1877 
Sept.  1,1898 
Mar.  4,1804 
Oct.  25,1898 
Oct.  21,1807 
June  15, 1900 


Nov.  1,1882 
July  2,1898 
Jan.  14,1896 


Oct. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 


1,1894 

6,1896 

20,1805 

24,1897 

10.1892 

12,1895 

24.1896 

1,1887 

5,1894 

9,1899 

24.1898 

28.1895 

1,1900 

6,1896 

1,1900 


Apr.    1,1900 


Nov.  1,1803 
Nov.  20. 1893 
Sept.  20, 1896 
July  1,1899 
July  1.1887 
Oct.  1,1808 
Apr.  19,1897 
May  11,1896 
Oct.  27,1890 
Dec.  17,1897 
Sept.  29, 1899 
May    1,1894 


Apr. 
July 
Apr. 
June 
Oct. 


1,1896 
1,1807 
1,1898 
1,1894 
1,1802 


Sept.  29. 1892 


Jan 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Apr. 
Apr. 


1,1899 
1,1899 
1,1896 
1,18»4 
1,1898 
1.1895 


Sept.  16. 1898 
Apr.  11.1899 

do 

Mar.  21,1898 
Jan.  1, 1H99 
Nov.  1,1890 
Jan.  1.1899 


M. 
F. 
M. 


I 


W. 
W. 

w. 


Feb.  16,1892 
Apr.  9,1896 
Sept.  1.1808 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1. 1899 
cao  Stats.  ,924). 


Act  Feb.  16^860 
(15  Stats.  ,676); 
act  Mar.  1, 
1890  (80  Stats., 
924). 


Act  Bfar.  1.1899 
(a08tat8.,024). 


Act  Mar.  1. 1890 
(30  Stats.,  924). 


EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8EBVICE. 


B.  N.  O.W»lkBr... 
CbkrlesE.Jared.. 


WaixiTtE.Heasley.. 
KltUa  A.  HeicleV."!! 


CualelronClond... 

AdelsH.  Daniels 

Esther Moanlford  ... 

Jeasle  Slebrecht 

Lllliui  E.  FkUu 

Bldurd  Bauedtct 

Liula  Wirth 

Jacob  WIrtta 

Joalfl  T.Barler 

Caroline  LaBoqne.... 
D.H.Bo;er 


HarrrCiUn 

PanlHaynea 

Part  Shoir  Boanlttig 


J.H  HeldelDuui Phyiiclan , 

Channcer  Y.  Robe....    Dieripllnariati . ... 

n. .    o .  ,  '-^ncipal  loachor 


KindergutDer  . 


AaslatwDt  natron  . . 


NJgbt  watchman... 


as 


SuperlDtende 
DladiiVmulai 


BtrlaJMa 


Oct.  £0.1898 


Hbt.    1.I)>98 


I  Nov.  IB,  IBM 
I  Sapcii;! 


Perry  t..Sar«eDt, . 


Nina  P.  Sargent 1 do 

SadleP.  Ualley '  AssiBtant teache 

Sarah M.  Patterson ..'  Muatc  teacher . . 

LeoJ.QroTe Manual-tral 

teavhi^r. 

Ida  U.  Roberts Matron 

LIllleB.Crawlord....    AselstaDt matroi 

BllaCanpbell. _..'  ,      do 

UaTT  Johnsoii do 

Mary  Holi 


eool  F. 

too]  F. 


Sept.  1 


Hay' still 
JoTy  £2.  If 


Alice  O.  .lohuaoii . . . 


EHPLOTEES   IN   IKDIAK   SCHOOL   SEBTIOB. 


WUUjanN.  Merrill-. 
WlIllBm  J.  Pelflra... 
tiouia  Qolngfl...... .. 

OeoTKe  B.  Johoaon . . 

E.L.I^rker  

Joneph  Uounttord.. 
DaiTdBlpIe; 

Fort  TOlten  BoaTdin 


W.P.C»nflBld 

Frank  W.Blake.... 
FnmkW.  Werte.-, 

HunieB.  Pin 

MirlnPmninnn 

Roderick  UarioD . . , 


Ulchael  OoDlet 

Wm.B.  Booga 

Emily  Stalger 

Loolaa  Wellman 

James  W.  Blackwdl. 

Sarah  B.  Rvdar 

IdaL.BlmIe 

John  J.  Kreimeaa 

William  WaWer 

OliTerL.  Twlit 

Alfred  Vsnne 


Margaret  Oearr 

MarjA.  Hart 

MatbUdaTbaot 

Hannah  P.  ConnbtsD 


Fori  Yvma  Boaniing 


JoMlah  B.  VaDKhan  . 

AlmaWllIlH 

Ada  B.  Hllllcan 

Margaret  J.  Beal... 


Akd«T 
l&Tio.. 


Patrick  EBcalaiiti"!! 
Regenaldo  Ea  ro  val . . 
Lewellfii  J.Stratton. 
John  F,  WblttlagtoD . 


Jaini.-B  Jeof  er  .     . 
Robert  L.  HorgaD 


Carpenter  . . . 

Tailor 

BUckamlth.. 
NIgbt  watcbi 


SaperiDtendent 

Clerk ^ 

Principal  tekelier ... . 

....&o'^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .'.'.' 

Klndernrtner 

Indnvtrlal  teacher . . , 
Ant-indoatrtal  teacb 


Oct.  ie.l89T 
Jan.  I.IMD 
Hot.  11,1800 


Aniatantcook... 


LIHS 
13.  SOD 

«.  MJ 

U.lt«8 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  30^  1900,  under  the  provisiona  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  ?io^ed— Contintied. 


Name. 


Position. 


Genoa    Boarding 
Hchoolt  Nebr. 

JameeE-Boas 

James  W.  Plake 

W.B.Tliackrey 

Elspeth  L.  Fisher 

AnnaD.Burr 

Rnth  Cooper 

Anna  B.  IT7011 

Jennie  D.  Vance 

EUa  M.  Powlaas 

Jerdie  Dawson 

EmmaF.Paxton 

Alexander  B.  Ui)shaw 

Ida  Ross 

Bertha  Qulffg 

Blanche  Gknngs 

Crnthia  Thurston 

Mary  J.  Yoang 

EmmaUpshaw 

Nanoy  Benyille 

Emma  A.  Seaman 

William  Thompson . . . 

Joseph  Pearse 

N.  B.Nelson 

Jease  MoCallam 


Frank  L.  Bicbards. 
Bernard  J.  Miller. . 


Joseph  Bartholomew. 

Orand  Junction 
Boarding  School^ 
Colo. 

Theodore  O.  Lemmon . 

Edmund  O.  Hall 

Herman  R  Bull 

Mamie  B.  Cone 

Emma  L.  Kaufman. . . 

Lou.H.Childs 

Oliver  C.  Keller 

Eleanor  E.  Br  yon 

Maggie  O.  Keeffe 

Kate  Ritchard  son 

Carrie  £.  Wicks 

Martha  L.  Hamon 

Ira  P.  Schooley , 

Theodore  Walter 

Elmer  Q.  Crittenden . 
Jose  M.  Lalorins 


Charles  Boyd 


Orand  Ronde  Board- 
ing School,  Oreg. 

Andrew  Kershaw 

CoraB.  Egeler 

Luther  Parker 

Louis  Kenoyer 

Eugenie  M.  Edwards. 

Anna  Riland 

Clara  Studly 

La  Rose  Quenel 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Disci]^linarian 

Princixml  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

.....do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

do 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Itfatron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Shoe  and  harness 
maker. 

Night  watchman 

Engineer  and  electri- 
cian. 

Assistant  engineer 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  tt^acber 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

C<?ok 

Farmer 

Tailor 

Carpenter 

Shoe   and    harness 

maker. 
Night  watchman 


Saperintendent . . . 
Principsl  teacher  . 

Teacher. 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook , 

Assistant  cook 


Green  Bay  Agenctj 
Boarding  School^  H'w. 

Walter  J.  Wicks ' 

Bertha  J,  Dyer 

Mildred  B.  Collins 

Eugene  D.  Mossman . . 
Margaret  J.  Mossman 
Martin  D.  Archlquette 
Margaret  W.  Peticolas 

Augusta  Schweers 

Angeline  Lookaround  I 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

.  .  do 

Kindergartner 

Asst. industrial  teacher 

Matron  

A8.Histaut  matron 

.....do 


1,000 
900 
840 
730 
600 
000 
640 
540 
480 
000 
600 
720 
600 
240 
600 
540 
600 
180 
540 
730 
730 
TA) 
720 

500 
1,000 

180 


1,600 
720 
460 
720 
660 
600 
600 
660 
600 
540 
480 
500 
720 
600 
660 
300 

800 


1,000 
66(r 
600 
300 
600 
480 
480 

aao 


M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


'  Date  of  orig- 
Race. '  inal  appoint- 
ment. 


W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W, 
W. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 
w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


M.  '  W. 
M.      W. 

M.  '    H. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 


M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


1,200  M. 

TM  !  F. 

660  I  F. 

600  M. 

600  F. 

500  '  M 

Vii'*)  F. 

.■»(||»  F. 

3<W  F. 


W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 

L 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Jan. 

Sept. 

July 

Mar. 

Nor. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

May 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

May 

Dec. 


28,1800 

11,18M» 

2,1889 

20,1895 

12,1898 

14.1899 

2tt.lH» 

11,1895 

1,1895 

11,1887 

6, 10(A) 

14, 18$t8 

28,1809 

6,1894 

6,19IK) 

5,1899 


July    1,1899 


Apr. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 


1,1884 
12,1895 
23,1900 
5,1900 
1,1802 
1.1801 
1,1898 
1,1806 


Aug. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

S«*pt 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Apr. 


1.1895 
1,1K83 

18.1H00 
4.1«i98 
1,1  S97 
IJS97 

15.]^t« 
1.1894 
1,1900 


Act  Mar.  1,1800 
(308tats.,Q84). 


July  1,1801 
Feb.  26,1898 
Dec  6,1890 
Sept.  1,1880 
Nov.  1,1891 
Jan.  1.1804 
July  26.1894 
Oct.  2,1896 
Sept.  10, 1897 
Nov.  6,1897 
Jan.  11,1899 
June  1,1897 
Sept.  15, 1891 
Apr.  8,1898 
Sept.  1,1898 
Dec.  1, 1893 
Apr.  9.1880 
Nov.  20,1898 
Sept.  7.1899 
July  1,1890 
Nov.  11,1898 
Mar.  15.1900 
Jan.  20,1895 
Dec.  21,1803 

Oct.  1,1894 
Mar.  29,1899 

Sept.  1,1809 


Act  Mar.  1,1809 
(30  Stats., 964). 


Act  June  30, 1880 
(26Stata,  147). 


EHFLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SEBVIGB. 


tn*,— CoDtlnned. 

dutrlotte  D»Tla 

UaUldaToDrtlllott.. 

AlKttrlua  Jordui 

Eluabeth  Horna 

Nuicy  ChmrlM 

Florence  Walton 

Mary  PjtMHlia 

Johnson  E.  Adam*... 
Jobn  Waukecbou 

Charles  A.  Oresu 

Gabriel  Tucker 

AoffTutna  C.titiKuon. 
John  Comaukan 


Charlea  H.  Kooue  . 


Oct.  ao.BMt 


ll.  TrSKdy - 


SmmaL.Trnbodr- 

XarrJake 

Chin  Foy 


Ha^cett     Boardinff 
School^     Lata-vncft 


Charles  C.Seewtr.,, 

Qsonre  Sbawuee 

U.S.&.Plant 

William  Balokpr.... 

William  H.Petenwii 
FnnHs  C-Weiirich. 

Clarence  E.Btrch. .. 

Bllzabelh  BalleWBll 


Snpertatendent 

KladBrgirt'ner"!":: 
lodiutrUl  toadier. . . 


it.ia.iHfti 
..  17,  IIWS 
I.   i.]im 


DisciplinartaD . . . 
AHt.  dlHclpllDaiii 
Prlncripal  teacher 
Autprlncl  pallet 
Normal  teacher 


Frank  O.  Jones do 

LncyLBalfo I  Asslatant tsacber 

Josephine  A  nnstronK do... 


Kept.  l,li>ei 
Sept.  I.IH"" 
Not.  10. 1»-. 
Mar.  2,1K9T 
Jnly    1  "  "" 


Gerlmds  Flint .. 


Rarhel  L.Kecley..'..'.    Nnrw.. 
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BHFL0TEE8   IK  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVIOE. 


Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  SO,  1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March,  1, 1899,  and  other  laws  noted— Continued. 


^ame. 


Haskell  Boarding 
School^  Lawrence^ 
Kans.— Continued. 

Richard  O.  Hoyt 

Amo8B.Iliff 

William  H.  Lowe 

Al.  Robinson 

Henry  Hnnzicker 

Edward  D.  Harrison. . 

Anthony  Caldwell 

Donald  Mac  Arthur. . . 
John  W.  Newhonse . . . 

Eddie  S.  Heairs 

Helen  W.  Ball 

8amnel  To  wnsend  — 

Alice  J.  Doerf  ns 

Williflon  A.Oppernian 

Joseph  A.  Neely 

JohnBnck 


Hupa   Valley  Aqencv 
Boarding  ScfuxHtCal. 


Position. 


William  B.  Freer... 

Jesse  E.  Tyler 

Mary  Orr 

Mary  H.  Manning. . 

EmmaB.Hillis 

John  P.  Cochran  . . . 
Frances  Colegrove. 
Charlotte  Brehant. 
Anna  H.  Ridenonr . 

Lottie  O.  Home 

EllaP.DenniH 

Matilda  Krnger. .  . 
Sara  L.  Kennedy. . . 

Mary  A.Cogan 

Carne  Cornelius... 

Anna  G.  Engle 

Jane  Spinks 

Rosa  Luder 

August  Lucier 

Perry  Tsamauwa . . 


Jerry  Black . 


Walapai  Rtaervation^ 
Ariz. 


HenryP.Ewing. 
Huya 


BAYA  SUPAI  DAY 
SCHOOL. 

Horace  E.  Wilson .... 

Tama  M.  Wilson 

Lou  GkMnawein 

WAIiAPAI   DAT 
80HOOLS. 

fiackberry: 
Richard  M.  Qraham 
Stella  Carwell 

Kingman: 
Matthew  M.  Murphy 
Lutie  B.  Murphy 

Kiowa  Agency^  Okla. 

FORT  SILLi  BOARDING 
8CHOOU 

John  W.  Haddon 

Ferdinand  Shoemaker 
Lafayette  R.  Holland 
Anna  B.  Bowman 


Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Harness  maker 

Shoemaker 

Blacksmith 

Night  watchman... 

Gardener 

Engineer 

A8Bi.stant  engineer. 

Printer 

Assistant  printer . . . 

Stewardess 

Painter 

Mason 

Bandmaster 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industral  teacher 

Asst.  industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook .. 

Carpenter , 

Shoe  and  harness 

maker. 
Night  watchman 


Industrial  teacher  in 

ctiarge. 
Indian  assistant 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 
Cook 


Teacher  

Housekeeiwr 

"Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Superintendent . 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 
Teacher 


Stelary. 


S840 
000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
640 
600 
900 
600 
?») 
240 
640 
600 
600 
860 


i.auo 

660 
600 
640 
600 
7W 
800 
600 
600 
800 
600 
640 
840 
600 
240 
600 
600 
fUO 
600 
840 

240 


1,000 
800 


900 
600 
600 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 


M. 
M. 


M. 

F. 
F. 


p.m.  73 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  72 
p.m.  80 


1,200 

1,000 

600 

tlOO 


M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 


M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
N. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 

w. 
w. 

H. 
W. 
H. 
H. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 
H. 
H. 

I. 

I. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

July 

Dec. 

July 

Mar. 

June 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

Nov. 

June 

Jan. 


l,lt$92 

1,1»98 
11,1899 
25,1890 

3, 1899 
12,1899 

1,1888 
28.1898 
10,1899 
27,1900 

1.1888 

6,1896 
26,1896 

1,1896 
16,1899 
21,1887 


Sept.  28, 1896 
Sept.  18,1898 
Apr.  11,1886 
Sept.  26, 1896 
Not.  8,  lh9S 
Jan.  1, 1896 
Jan.  28, 1900 
Feb.  2,1894 
Feb.  6,1897 
Oct  1,1898 
Not.  1,1896 
Sept  16, 1894 
Apr.  1,1900 
Apr.  9,1896 
Sept  20. 1898 
Jan.  6,1888 
Jan.  21, 1896 
Jan.  1,1900 
Apr.  4,  1900 
Dec.    7,1896 

July  1,1899 


W.      Nov.  25, 1885 


Oct  31,1896 


W. 
W. 
W. 


Mar.  12,1890 

do 

Not.  25,1889 


I. 
W. 

W. 

w. 


w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


Sept  1,1898 
Mar.  13,1900 

Sept.  20, 1899 
Jan.  22.1900 


Aug.  17,1886 
July  29,1896 
Apr.  14,1899 
Sept  4,1898 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
(80  Stats.,  9^). 


Act  Mar.  1,1899 
(80  Stats.,  924). 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
(aOStati.,9e4). 


BMPIX>TEBS   IN   UfDIAH   SCHOOL   8EBVI0E. 


Be4le  Eenoyer 
RjunoDB  DaklD 
Charlea  Bates 


Thrama  HoodI 


_"'?L_ 

Llbbie  C.  »Unls7 
Jeaale  MMtoon. 
Alfred  U.  Dnm 
Jcaeph  Polail 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  SO^  1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899^  and  other  laws  nofed— GontinaecL 


Name. 


Klamath    Agency, 
Oreg.  —Continued. 

KLAMATH  BOARDING 

BCHOOLr— continned. 


LayinaMann 

Frank  G.  Batler ... 
Thomas  Barkley . . . 
Chalmers  A.  Pealrs 
Myles  Sharkey , 


Harry  Wilson. 
Eva  Howard . . 
Rachel  Wilson 


YAINAX       BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Knott  C.  Egbert 

W.  S.  Johnson 

Charles  A.  Dean 

R.  Ella  Nickerson  . . . . 

Cora  B.  Fiodlay 

David  Gtovan 

Maria  J.  Dean 

Emily  Oard 

Marsyllo  Smith 

OUie  Davis 

Jasper  B.  C.  Taylor. . . 
Caleb  W.  Cberrington 

Homer  Hnchison 

Edith  Lynch 

Fannie  Smith 


Position. 


Cook 

Industrial  teacher 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Shoe  and  harness 
maker. 

Nig^ht  watchman 

Affiistant 

....do 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Superintendent ... 

Physician 

Principal  teacher . . 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher . 
Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Nignt  watchman.. 

Assistant 

do 


La 


Pointe    Agency, 
Wis, 


LAC     Dir     FLAMBBAl' 
BOARDINQ  SGHOOI^ 

Reuben  Perry 

Ada  Zimmerman 

C^lia  J.  Durfee 

Mary  E.  Perry 

F*lora  L.  Whitmore . . 
William  Mattison .... 
Mary  A.  Paquette  . . . 
Blanche  E.  Argyle . . . 

Delia  RandeU 

Kate  Eastman 

LenaNevilt 

Agnes  Runmiel 

Melinda  Thomas 

Peter  Paquette 

Silas  E.  Crandall 

Charles  W.  Phelps . . . 
Edith  A.  Fries 

DAY  BCHOOI^. 


Fond  du  Lac: 

A.F.Qeraghty 

Grand  Portage; 

Walter  AVPhillipe.. 

Hannah  M.  Phillips. 
Lac  Court  D'Orielles 
No.  2: 

William  Denomee  . . 

Sophie  Denomee 

Lac  Court  D'Orielles 
No.  3: 

Hugolina  Piahenich. 

Florentia  Pehura . . . 

Euphrasia  Kasper . . 
Norman  town: 

Josephine   B.  Von 
Felden. 
Odanah: 


Maearia  Murphy . 
Clariasima  Walsh 


Superintendent .. 
Prmcipid  teacher. 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 
Kindergartner  ... 
Industnal  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

(^^rpenter 

Blacksmith 

School  clerk 


Teacher 

do 

Housekee))er 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 
Housekeeper 

X t?cKrIlOa  •  * . •  •  •  ••»«• 


Teacher  

Asidstant  teacher 


1900 

600 
000 
780 
600 

120 
120 
120 


1,000 
1,000 
730 
600 
540 
720 
66J 
600 
SOO 

aoo 

600 
600 
200 
200 
200 


1,200 
660 
000 
640 
600 

aoo 

600 
960 
480 
640 
960 
960 
SiO 
720 
600 
600 
?iO 


p.m.6(l 
p.m.60 

p.m.ao 


F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 


M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
P. 
P. 


Race. 


Date  of  orlg- 
inal  appoint- 
ment. 


H. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
1. 
I. 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 
H. 
I. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

I. 
I. 


Oct.  1,1606 
Feb.  8,1805 
Sept  21,1800 
Mar.  8.1000 
Sept.  1,1889 

Feb.  20,1800 
I  Jan.  6, 1809 
I  Feb.  24,1899 


May 
Feb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

May 


21,1897 

13,1805 

16,1895 

3,188» 

19,1898 

18.1889 

1.1897 

2U.1897 

1,1898 

0|  1800 

1,1896 

8,1891 

1.1890 

8.1900 

2,1900 


>m 
.m 


60 
1.30 


P 
P 
P- 


.m.60 


m 


m 


.45 
u30 


p.m.00 


p.m.On 
p.m.4t« 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


M. 

fit 

F. 


W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 
w. 


Feb.  8,1894 
Nov.  24, 1894 
July  21,1889 
May  23.1894 
Jan.  20,1896 
Jan.  1,1900 
Mar.  U.  1890 
Oct  5,1899 
Jan.  1,1899 
Aug.  28. 1895 
Sept.  1,1899 
Sept.  15, 1807 
Jan.  1,1898 
July  18,1896 
Sept.  15,1898 
OcL  14.1897 
Apr.  28, 1800 


Oct.  1,1889 

Nov.  15,1899 
do....... 


M.     W.   I  Feb.  18.1895 
F.      W.   I  Sept.  1,1896 


F.      W.      Apr.    1.1898 

F.   .  W     ...  .do 

F.   I  W.  I do 


F.      W.      Sept.  23, 1898 


F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 


Nov.   1,1897 


Item  of  appro- 
priaticm. 


Act  Mar.  1,1899 
(308tate.,084). 


BMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SEBVICE. 


Chulea  K.  EniHter  . , 

Juwtt  DanaMr 

BadCUff:  | 

raphio  Beineck . .  I 
ctorl^Steldl....    ' 

Leerh  Lake  Aamry 


Kr»Qtb  H.  CrenouQ  .   SuperlntendeDt 

Bmll*  Parker Teachar 

Job.  H.  QdIdIbd Indnatrikl  toacber  .. 


Ellen KIDB \  LKaiidre».. 


Ellen  King '  Lkuui 

Elvlu  QdIuIui j  Cook 


Oscar  H.  Uotm... 
A.  AlTlDBear.... 

John  L.  Prophet . 
Julia  M.  Funk  .. 

Ellen  Prophet.... 
KarrC  ^unelt« 


J  BnperlDtendent .. 


llarr  11.1 
WlUUmBI 


EUubeth  HcD.  Wat- 
Jennie  Grouso  ........ 


IndnatrUI  teticber — 
UatruQ 

Beunitraee  -..-..^---. 
Cook  and  laandrew  . . 

lanndrem. . 


JoelTradall 

Uary^'.Elder 

jarB.  Haun 

Eroma  J.  Pferaon  . . 

Alma  Bean 

Armlne  P&llaa 


K»rihlo  La  Roche 
Alice  R.  Hicks  _. 
Katio  P.  Hair  . . 
Delia  B.  Starr. -. 
SnuiD  JohasoQ . . 

UlnnleHav 

NellleB  W.Bear 
Lonle  I>e  Witt . . 
Leon  De  Sheaqn 


Teacher 

Aniiitant  tescber . . 
KlnderBUtDer 


I   30   F. 

1.  SO  P. 
I.  sir  F. 


.  ActJan.U,iB9i 

<£Ii  stats. 
iH£>:actMar 
I.  isas  (31 

HUta.,  D»). 


Feb.  IS,  law 

Aug.  s,iem 
»iept.  I.IWI 


.  ActHar.  l,18ta 


Apr'.    I,'ll 
Not.  It.  11 


Har  aa.iws 

Jane  B  ■"" 


EUFLOYEBS  DT  nrDIAN  SOHOOL  SBBVIOE. 


BflleJ.Cooper 

.  *«.'; 

KOO 

aoo 

F. 

W. 

Joly  I.188S 
Jnne  18,1800 

Madcinac    Agtncv. 
Mick. 

Siir'" 

HeDirC.  Klniie.... 
Walter  McU.  Lnttrell 

p.m.80 
p.m.00 

F. 
H. 

W, 

w. 

Oct,  11.1808 
Not.  e,l»I 

!fj^.«.J... 

'1 

1 

M. 

f. 

T. 

I 

F. 

1: 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w! 
w. 
w. 

I. 

l 

Ads.  13.  8SS 
Jnl>  li.  880 

Feb.  10    BOO 

Ma^^atUiewB.- 

g-l'gi.i'JSSi. 

M„SKSt*.,.... 

HafT  J.  Brlatow 

S^t'SST-:::::: 

Amlslant  matron 

Awtatantcook  

asSite.r-..:::; 

Indian  aedstiuit 

DAY    aCHOOLH. 

Capltan  Grande: 
Minnie  E.  Swain.. _. 

Teacher 

Hi£twp.v:::::;;::: 
K&i,-;;::;-.;::: 

p,m,re 

p.m.J! 

p.m.n 
p.™.  as 

?;S:S 

p.m.n 
p.n>.80 

p,ni.re 
p.m.  30 

p.m.re 

w. 

?; 

w. 
w. 

w, 

w. 
w. 

T 

w. 
w. 

w. 

T 
S: 
5: 

Sept.  l.lon 

Oot^UBO 

Not.  12,1888 
Apr.    1.1807 

Mar.  K,  1807 
do 

Rfss  M.Hall 

^mtoW.Odell... 

Houwltoeper 

TeachM.__ 

^|K¥.^; 

Bonsekeeper 

^aJra^hW  QUman  . 

RIdood: 

Belle  M.JUnor":;; 
'SiSSnl^irr  

SSSfc-,::::::::;: 

Teacher 

EMPLOYEES  IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 
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Employed  in  tJie  Indian  scJiool  service  June  SO^  1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1809,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


PoHltion. 


Hopi  (Jdoqui)  Training 
School,  Ariz. 

Charles  E.  Burton 

Edward  G.  Murtaagh. 
Emma  V.  Rohinson  . . . 

LenoreK.  Bost   

Adaliza  De  Vee 

EllJ.Bost 

Matilda  Wind   

Laura  A.  Daudridge  . 

Jennie  H.  Beneflel 

J.  L.  Dandrid);o 

W.  H.H.Beleflel 

John  V.  Raush 

Hopi{Moqui)  Reserva- 
tion, Ariz. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Second  Mesa: 
Frank  D.  Voorhies.. 

L.  R.  Voorhies 

FloraE.Watkins... 

Oraioi: 
Herman  Kampmeier 
Venesia    E.  Kump- 
raeier. 

Polat'co: 
Nannie  A.Cook  — 

Blue  Canyon: 
Milton  J.  Neeilham 
Cirrilla  E.  Needham, 
Edna  E.  Rogers 


Superintendent  ... 

Physician 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Co<jk 

Farmer 

General  mechanic. 


M'trris      Boarding 
SchtHtl^  Minn. 

W.  FI.  Johnson 

Carrie  ().  Rode   

James  P.  Sherman 

Malx'l  L.  Voorhies 

Petir  Trotershow    . . . 

Enui'a  Johnson  _ 

E< I y  the  G.  Pierce 

Cora  Cornelius 

Lovio  ii.  Geppert 

Deh'lla  Trotershow 

Lizzie  White 

Lizzio  MoAnthur. ... 

Loui.so  Smith 

Alice  M  Hunter 

Ek'<-tri  Elm 

AIIhmI  Worstiell   

CorinliuM  H.  Whe<'l<H-k 
("liatlcrt  Van  Oss  ..   .. 
Josiah  S.Charh's 
Mcisos  J.  Summers 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 
Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Tejicher , 

do 

Matron 

laundress  and  cook. 


Salary. 


$1,400 
1,000 
720 
660 
600 
730 
660 
540 
540 
540 
840 
1,000 


Sex. 


Race. 


Dateof  orig- 1  t^.^^  ^#„^««^ 


M. 
M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M 

P. 

P. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


p.m.72 
p.m.40 
p.m.30 

p.m.72 
p.m.30 


M. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
M. 
W. 
I. 
N. 
W. 
N. 
W. 
W. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


Apr. 

June 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Oct. 


24,1885 

1,1900 

11,1893 

13,1800 

27,1889 

31).  1898 

12,1890 

1,1892 

28.1889 

1,1895 

1,1898 

4,1885 


Sept.  18, 1895 

do 

Jan.     1,1900 

Nov.    3,1897 
Nov.  15, 1809 


-ip.m.72     F.      W.   '  Junf':25,1895 


?30     M. 
500  I   F. 

300  I   F. 


W. 

w. 
I  w. 


Dec.  It.lSn-J 
Sept.  :l.  Ib9;i 
May    1.191)0 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

....  do 

Kindergfartner 

Industruii  teacher 

Matron 

As-^istant  matron  .  . 

do 

Seamst  nvss 

As.Histiint  seamstress. . 

Laundre-H    

As?si.-»tHnt  laundre»«.s.   . 

Kakrr 

Cof.k    

Av,Lstant  cook .     ... 

CariMintcr 

Lalx>rer 

Assistant 

do   . .  

do 


1,300 

m) 

540 
600 
«)() 
600 
400 
:«N) 
UA) 
12J) 
4(M) 
120 
41 H) 
4(Nl 
\2i) 

m) 

ISO 

1^1 


M. 

F. 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

K. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
w. 

r. 
w. 

T. 
I. 
I 
1 


Oct.  1, 
'  Oct.  3. 
,  F«;b.  5, 
I  Sept.lH, 
I  Jan.    1, 

Sept. 
;  Feb. 

A]»r. 

Mar. 
I  Nov. 

;  st-pt. 

I  Ai)r. 

Apr.  17. 
I  Api-.  1, 
I  Apr.  IT, 

Dec.    6. 

Jan.     4, 

Feb.  2:.». 

May  2H. 

...  .do  - . 


6. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
3, 
1. 


1892 
1H9U 
1900 
1S90 

\m) 

189:j 
18lrtJ 

1(100 
lMt< 

\m) 

IHX) 
IIM*. 

lt«K> 
lM»h 

I'M) 


Act  Mar.  1,  1899 
(30  Stats.,  934). 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 

'     (30  Stats.,  924). 


Mini  II  f 

Mill . 


l>'ian!iiii/ 


I*  I  f  it  s  (I  II  t 

Schiutt^ 


Art  Mar.  1, 1899 
i:io  Stats.,  924). 


En_'»f  •'  ('.  Nardm    . . 
Fiv  1.  \V.  Pai'hou.s  . 

Lyiiia  K.  Kaup 

Anna  ii.  Frey    

H<'!eua  Campbvll  ..   . 
S'a-i«'  ^foDuiiLrall 
Alex  Mia  F.  (Tiitlitb 
ChaileM  E.  M<'l)onttld 
Honia  F.  Kwliaiik 

•N'ora  Flanncry 

f'li/jilM'tli  i.*.  Craig 

Mattu»  M.lirown 

."^.irah  A.  Wynvan  . 

A;,'ne'»H  (^iiinn 

Win.S])rnce 

Jortophino  Ay  ling 


.Sn|H»rintendont 

Cl«Tk 

Principal  tea<'li*«r 

Teacher 

....do 

do        

Kmde]  k'lrtner 

ludiist  rial  tea<"her  . . . 

Matron .. .   . 

As.»^istaiit  matron  . 

Nur.'-e 

Seain'*treh8 

A«<.-istunt  seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook    


1.7(Mi 

M. 

W. 

>4(> 

M. 

W. 

S40 

F. 

w. 

t)/i'nt 

F. 

w. 

♦'»(<) 

F. 

w. 

:.0) 

F. 

L 

♦yvi 

F. 

w. 

'•,U» 

M. 

w. 

M>) 

F. 

w. 

■;«ii 

y. 

I. 

iVHt 

V. 

w. 

r>v) 

F. 

w. 

Itn) 

F. 

1. 

.'iO(l 

F. 

w. 

•iru> 

M. 

I. 

.>«. 

F 

w 

Mar.  14. 1HU4 
Aug.  l.miH 
Jan.  21.1KM 
Nov.  29.  muh 


Feb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

De<-. 

Sept. 


Dec 

Sept 

Feb. 

May 

Jan. 


''7 


1,  i<5i:» 

1.  IWC) 

irt»^ 

6,1899 

14, 1W«9 

do 

July    6,  IHIC) 

10. 1K»4 

9.  lM»r) 

14, 1W« 

5.  IMK) 

2, 1893 


»;-j(;0—  !• h; 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SEBVICE. 


Employed  in  the  Indian  scJiool  service  June  SO^  1900^  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  1, 1899^  and  other  laws  fioted—Con tinned. 


Name. 


Mount  Pleasant 
Boarding  School^ 
J/icA.— Continaed. 

Ella  Mason 

Henry  J.  Werner 

Samuel  Gmett 

Charles  Slater 

William  S.  Head 

James  C  Freeman  — 

Peter  Chatfleld 

Miles  Spruce 


Position. 


NavcUioAgmcy^  A".  Mex. 

NAVAHO  AGENCY 
BOAKDINO  SCHOOL. 

Charles  H.  Lamar 

Lulu  M.  Lamar 

SallieH.Snow 

Blanche  T.  Thomas . . . 

Edward  T.  Carson 

Mattie  J.  Forrester. . . 

Magfrie  Keongh 

MaryE.KeouRh 

Margaret  Wardell 

LITTLE  WATER  DAY 
SCHOOL. 


Emma  De  Vore 
Kate  V.  Kinney 
June  Haskell... 
Frank  Smith... 


Assistant  oook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer . . . . 

Carpenter  

Assistant  carpenter. 

Engineer  

Assistant  engineer .. 
Night  watchman 


yiQh 


Bay    Agency^ 
Wash, 


DAY   BCnOOLS. 

KcahBay: 

W.H.Winship 

Chestoqua  Peterson 

Schuyler  Colfax 

Quillehute:  i 

A.W.Smith Teacher 


Superintendent . . . 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher. 
Assistant  matron. . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


Teacher 

.  ...do 

Housekeeper  . .. 
Indian  assistant 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 
Assistant 


Nevada  Agency  Board' 
ing  tScAoo/,  Nev. 

Mabel  Benedict 

Thomas  J.  Jackson 

W.J.Dunlop 

R.  A.  Maris 

Edna  Evans 

Clara  D.Holt 

Dora  Alexander 

Ida  Lowery 

Sarah  Holbrook 

James  A.  McDonald  . . 

Xez  Ptrci  Agency^ 
Idaho. 

FOHT  LAPWAI  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 

William  H.  Smith 

James  L.  Fairlv 

Henrietta  R  Smith. . . 
Minnie  Schiff bauer . . . 
Jeremiah  T.  Osbom . 

Eugenia  Fairly 

Ann  E.  Burkhart 

Mary  E.  Garr 

Annie  L.  Splawn 

Hubert  Crow 

Silas  Whitman 


Teacher 

...do 

Industrial  teacher  . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  . . 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 
Engineer 


Salary. 


$300 
720 
420 
600 
180 
900 
480 
300 


1,000 
600 
000 
000 

6a) 

480 

5k) 

540 


730 
600 
&iO 
120 


Sex. 


F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Race. 


I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


p.m.  73 
p.m.  40 
p.m.lO 

p.m.72 


660 
540 
600 
540 
400 
480 
4a 
860 
180 
730 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

'  w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 


I. 


W. 

L 
I. 

W. 


F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  physician. . 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

laundress 

Cook 

Fanner 

Assistant     industrial 
teacher. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


Not.  21,1808 
Oct.  26,1897 
8ept.l6.18B0 
Dec.  19,1882 
Jan.  1,1900 
Nov.    1,1897 

do 

Sept.  14, 1899 


Oct. 

June 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Oct. 


1,1894 

9,1894 

7,1899 

7.1896 

4,1898 

29.1900 

10,1804 

16,1894 

2,1899 


Apr.  20,1893 
Apr.  2,1899 
Feb.  1. 1805 
July    1,1899 


Oct.  1,1806 
Nov.  15. 1898 
May    1,1900 

July    1.1884 


Feb. 

May 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

May 


7,1805 
26,1899 
23.1900 
14,1804 

3.1900 

7,1900 
28.1900 
12,1900 

1,1899 
24,1900 


i.;kk) 

1.000 

im 

600 
600 
600 
500 
420 
41*0 
Olio 
2^^ 


M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 


May 

!  July 
,  Oct. 
!  Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

July 

Jan. 

June 

Jan. 


24,1893 

1.1899 

J»,lh«l 

9.1895 

21,1899 

26,1809 

6.1896 

1,1899 

1.1900 

16.1809 

25,1900 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1.1809 
(80  Stats..  924). 


Act  Mar.  1.1890 
(30Stat&.0S4). 


Act  Mar.  1, 1809 
(a08Uts.,924). 


Act  Mar.  1, 1890 
(30  Stats.,  924). 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SERVICE. 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  SO,  1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago Agency,  Nebr. 

OMAHA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Bussell  Ratliff .... 
Jessie  V.  Shearer . 
Elsie  E.  DickHon  .. 
Laura  H.  Ratliff  .. 

Eva  Anderson 

Allison  R.Betz 

Mary  H.White..., 
Josie  Hoi  8 worth  .. 
Carrie  I.  Vernon .. 

Mary  C.  Neals 

Eliza  Gochua 

Lottie  G.  Rasch . .. 

Martha  Payer 

CoraA.Pirtle 

JoBephine  Armell. 


William  M.  Spelr 
AmoB  Mitchell . .. 
Peter  Webster... 


Oneida  Boarding 
School,  Wi%. 

Joseph  C.  Hart 

Marilla  S.  Pnrman 

Lucy  P.  Hart 

Alice  Cornelius 

Mary  E.  Bonifant 

Mary  M.  Shirk 

Moses  E.  King: 

B4>rrha  A.  Macy 

Hattie  Metoxen 

llorencu  Bonifant 

Minnie  C.  King 

Phoebe  Baird 

Melis.sa  R<.>ed 

Elizabeth  Skenandore 

Lydia  Powlaa 

Emma  F.Smith 

Melissa  Green 

George  W.  Haus 

Richard  S.  Powless  . . 
Lavinia  Cornelius  . . . 
Jonathan  E.  Kennedy 

DAY  SCHOOL.^. 

No.l: 

Elenora  J.  Zellars. . 
No.  2: 

Josiah  A.  Powlas . . . 

OMige  Agency^  Okla. 

OSAGE     BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Samuel  L.  Hertzoir. . . 

t tison  Watson 

>ieil  Leonard 

Eva  Johnson 

Anna  Sheridan 

Lillian  P.  Unthank . . . 

Mary  B.Clay 

Ross  C  Preston 

Mary  R.Beaa 

Anna  Hauck 

Rose  Du  vering 

Jennie  Gray    

Laura  K.  M.  Scuirus  . 

Marietta  Hayes 

Laura  Mahin 

Edith  Dodson 

Alice  Shwflield 

Jesse  Sky 


Position^ 


Snperin  tenden  t 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industnal  teacher  ... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

...do  

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

Cook    

Ansistant  cook 

Farmer 

ARsistant  farmer 

Assistant 


Salary. 


•sex* 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher  ... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress , 

Assistant  seamstress. 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

....  do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Engineer 

Nurse 

Night  watchman 


$1,000 
900 

GGO 
(MX) 
6fX) 
6(X)  ! 
600 
400  . 
180  I 
4.50 
180  I 
420 
180 
4^  ; 
180  I 
«00 
240 
180 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

1. 

w. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


1,500 
600 
660 


M. 

F. 
P. 


600  I  F. 

640  '  F. 

COO  ,  F. 

44M)      M. 

6U0  '   F. 

500  ;   F. 

480 

210 

244) 

400 

240 

240 

480 

240 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


tju) :  M. 

TA)  ,  M. 
480     F 

;too    M. 


Teacher 
Teacher. 


p.m.60 
p.m.  60 


F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
I. 
I 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 

I. 


Feb. 

TJ'eb. 

Nov. 

June 

Sept. 

May 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

June 

Apr. 

Mar. 

July 

July 


28,1886 

16,1899 

3.1894 

3,1898 

30,1895 

18. 1898 
13, 1894 

1,1892 

14. 1899 
6.1899 

14,1899 

25,1886 

1.1895 

13. 1900 
1,1898 

13.1896 

26,1896 

1,1899 


Apr. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Sept 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

July 

Apr, 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

July 
I  Dec. 
'  Oct. 

July 
'  Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept 

Mar. 


Superintendent 

l^lncipal  teacher .  .. 

Teacher 

...do 

Kindergartner 

Teacher 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

....  do 

AasiHtant  matron 

...do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 
...  .do 


1,200  ' 
720  ' 
660 
600 
600 
540 
6(X) 
6'I0 

m) 

5U) 

400  > 

4(1) 

6(M) 

540 

400 

m\ 

240 
240  . 


M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

P. 

F. 

M. 

F 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 


W. 
W, 

w. 

EL 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 

H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

1. 

I. 


7.1868 

14,1900 
7,1887 

17,1898 
4.1894 

20.1895 
1,1896 

10.1899 
1.1897 
1,1897 
2.1900 
2.1899 
1.1894 

10.1896 

11,1899 
4,1895 

10.1896 
5,1892 
1.1899 
1.1899 

27,1900 


Sept.  1,1894 
Oct.   30,1892 


Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

June 

July 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Aug. 


12,1892 

5  1895 

19, 1894 

1, 1892 

2, 1895 

31, 19(J0 

7,1893 

12,1899 

9,1894 

1,1895 

9,1899 

1,1892 

19,1894 

1.1893 

28.1896 

16.1896 

11,1899 

24.1899 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


I 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
(30Stats.,924). 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
(30  Stats.,  924). 


Treaty  June  Z, 
1825  (7  State., 
240). 
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EMPLOYEES    IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   8EBVI0E. 


Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  30,  1900^  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  1, 1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Osage  Agency^  Ohla.- 
Continaed. 

08A0E  BOARDING 

SCHOOL— cont'd. 


Leonard  Thomas — 

LdzziePlko 

Marv  McQualn 

IdaLuppy 

Clarence  A.  Perry  .. 
Georgre  W.  Parkins . 
Antonle  A.  Borrego. 
Joseph  E.  Weller . . . . 
William  T.Ricketts. 
Arthur  D.Walter... 


Position. 


KAW  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Elmira  R.  Qrearson. . 
Margaret  E.  Bachtel. 

Forrest  Chouteau 

Allie  C.  Robinson  — 

Fannie  Bout  well 

Hel«*n  Smith 

Louisa  Sheel 

Willie  Bellmard 


Baker 

Cook 

do 

..--do 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

do 

Laborer 


Salary. 


$360 
500 


Sex. 


M. 
F. 


Race. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


400  '  F. 


400 
?J0 
»40 
900 
600 
^) 
480 


Principal  teacher  . 

Kinderg[artner 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook ... 

Farmer 


Perris  Boarding 
School y  Cnl. 

Harwood  Hall 

C.Edward  Kant 

Clara  D.  Alien 

FYank  Farnham 

Blanche  Mo  Arthar . . . 

Pearl  Mc A  rthur 

H.E.MitchoU 

Fanny  D.Hall 

Juliana  Amago 

Daisy  D.  Kant 

Olive  Ford 

Laura  M.  Armstrong 

Lydia  Long 

Fred  Long 

John  Pugh 


7a) 
600 
480 
480 
400 
400 
400 
480 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher  . . 

Teacher 

do 

Music  tt^achor 

Indu.strial  teacher  . 

Matron 

As.sistant  matron . . . 
Nurse 


W.  R.  Prest<jn 
Silva  Lubo  ... 
Joe  Cur«> 


SeamstreBs 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Shoe   and    haruo.ss 
maker. 

Engineer 

Indian  as-^istant 

.-..do 


1.600 
840 
840 
600 
600 
600 

m.) 

?20 
480 
&40 
540 

500 


F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M, 


F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 


Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

June 

Mar. 


1.1805 

1.1890 

2,1899 

1,1B92 

23,1899 

17,1898 

11.1899 

22,1897 

18,1900 

10,1900 


W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
H. 

w- 

W. 
H. 


Nov. 
I  Jan. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
July 
Nov. 


6.1893 

1.1898 

30, 1899 

21.1894 

20,1899 

7,1900 

1,1894 

20,1899 


M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


600  '  P. 
720  i  M. 

tKU  I   M. 

600  M. 
180  I  M. 
Ic4)     M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

I. 


Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Doc. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Sept. 


1.1886 
14,1895 

1,1888 
13. 18S»8 
13, 1S93 
22,  l.^J 

1, 1H99 

1,1S<0 
10, Ib'M 

1,  iS'lo 

I.IHW 
23, 1890 
14.  :»8<l 

1.1887 
16, 1899 


Jan.  8, 1900 
Nov.  1,1  hH7 
Aug.  Irt,  1899 


Phoenix   Boardimj 
School.  Ar.'-:. 

Samuel  M.  Mc(^owau 
James  B.  Alexander  . 
Anna  S.  Luckouback. 
Jumes  W.  Balmor. . . . 
Burton  B.  Custer  . . . 
Andrew  Rendon 

Flora  E.  Harvey 

Ora  B.Bryant 

S;m-u1i  N.  Alexander  . 

3!ary  Riley 

Arthur  L.Hi^jjitis  . . . 

ElU'n  B.Riley 

Freddie  A.  Hough  . , . 

Addie  Beaver   

Henrietta  L.  Des^oz  . 

Uenie  A.  Hunt 

Alice  R.  Bf )one 

Mary  V.Rice 

James  R.  Mesklmous 


James  Devine. 
Juan  Avalos.. . 


- 1 


Emma  A.  McCowan 


riuporintendent 

Clerk 

do 

As.si.«tant  clerk 

DiM'i  j)linurian 

A.>«sistant  disciplina- 
rian. 

Priiici])al  teach».'r 

Tcat'l  ter 

do 

....  ilo 

....do 

do 

do 

.     .do 

...  do   

Sloyd  teat'hijr 

cVaiiistiint  tea<'her  .  .  . . 

Kindergartner  

Manual  training 
teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

A«si.«^tant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 


2,noo  M. 

1,'JIO  M. 

7^*1)  F. 

<viii ;  M. 

\nn)  M. 

:>4o  M. 


l.IiOO 
9tX) 
840 
720 

m) 

660 
6(i() 

m) 
cm 

510 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


720  I   F. 
l.UK)  •  M. 


72i) 
JOO 

H40 


M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W 

I. 

W. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

W. 

I. 
w. 

W. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
I. 

w. 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Se]>fc, 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1. 1S8!) 
M,  IS'.M 

12. 1M<»9 

5.  im) 

16. 189S 


Oct. 

1.1891  , 

Mar. 

.5,1  SU4 

Sept. 

i.Ls;>i , 

Oct. 

18, 1^94 

Sept. 

12.  I8i>s 

Sept. 

4.1S0.1 

May 

1,1M«I 

Juno 

1.1>9; 

Sept. 

28. 1H(V) 

Jan. 

l,l!»«in 

May 

1,1''W 

0(^t. 

1.1. ^-OS 

Oct. 

28.  l^W 

1 

Oct. 

23.1WH  1 

Dt-K:. 

16.1M>S  i 

July 

1,  IHttJ 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1. 1899 
(30  Stats..  924). 


Act  Mar.  I.  1899 
(30Stata.,924). 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 

vIU)  Stats., 924). 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   8EBVICE. 
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Employed  in  Vie  Indian  school  service  June  30, 1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  1,  1S09,  and  other  laws  notexi — Continned. 


Name. 


Position . 


Phoenix   Boardinq 
School,  Ariz. -C't'd. 

Eatherine  D.  Orr 

Kate  E.Custer 

Emma  Monroe 

Eliza  Mathews 

Clara  S.  Cutler 

Cepriana  Avalos 

Mary  Johns 

Coochmolnim 

Kate  C.Perry 

Lizzie  M.  Higj?ins 

Sarah  Hendricks 

Calvin  Emerson 

Edith  Olson 

Minnie  M.  Meskimous 

Alice  Nott 

Frances  La  Chapa 

Clio  Setoyant I dt» 


Assistant  matron 

do 

do 
Housekeei)er 
Nurse 
Assistant  nurse 

do 

do 

.Seamstress/. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 


Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Carpenter  

Assistant  can)entor. 
...  .do 


Albert  G.  Mathews 
Hostine  Sazza. .. 
ErTiB  t  J.Olsen.. 
Juan  R.  Jamora, 

Sam  Randall 

Lniiis  L.  Hagen I  Tailor 

Edwin  E.  Santeo Assistant  tailor 

Meachiam  Hendri<k8.    Shoemaker 

Charles  E.  Orr Harness  maker 

Char] 's  Smith Assist,  harness  maker. 

Mariano  Candelaria do 

Julius  E.  Kynast Blacksmith 


Assistant  blacksmith. 

...do    

Night  watchman 

Gardener 


Kisto  Lotta 

Andreas  Moya 

Leonard  Mendoza  .. 
John  J.  Wickham^. . 

Roy  A.  Perry '  Engineer 

Thomas  Acqninas '  Assistant  engineer 

Nathaniel  White do 

Mariano  Silvas  d'» 

Baron  De  K.  Sampsell    Wagon  maker 


Pirrre    H  ua  rd  iiig 
S<hn(tl.  S.  Ikjk. 

Crosby  (4.  Davis 

Raymond  Wait«'r    — 

Luetta  Rumniell 

Minnie  E.  Hfxjver 

Charles  L.  Glessner. 
Pheljo  Thoni])S(  in 
Jennie  U.Walbridge  . 
E.  Katio  Wellman .  . . . 

Madge  (41oMsner. 

Goorgo  W.  Bandy 

Wilfred  Martin 


Superintendent . . . 

Clerk 

Teacher 

.  ...do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

-Xhsist^nt  matron . . 

Laundress 

Cook 

Engineer 

LaUjrer 


PitiKi  Amucij.  Ariz. 

PIMA  AOtNCY  ItOAKD- 
1N«#    SCHOOI... 

Duncan  D.  McArthur. 

EllaK.Gracey 

Nora  H.  Hearst 

Leander  J.  Sailols 

Henry  W.  Warren 

Helena  B.  Warren 

W.  C.  Sharp 

Hugh  Patton 

RclKX'caP.  McArthur. 
Btdle  K.  Zimmerman. . 

Emily  Port^-r 

Lucy  Rol»orta 

Mary  F].  Dennis 

Lillie  Roliorts     

Anna  K .  ( 'arpenter 

Ni'Uie  Wellitigton 

Adam  Gaston 


I 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do   

Kindergartner 

Industrial  t«a<  her 

Assistant     industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

As.Mstant  seamstress . . 

Laun<lreMs 

As.sistaut  laundress . . 
Baker 


$660 

130 
100 
100 
100 
600 
540 
S40 
5(X) 
600 
540 
100 
100 
HiO 
T.W 
IHO 
^t) 
180 
ISO 
(»i30 
1:J0 
tkJO 
660 
130 
120 
m) 
130 
130 
.'iOO 

m) 

b40 

loo 

100 
100 
660 


1.500 
720 
600 
540 
600 
600 
4^ 

m) 

500 
730 
400 


1,300 
730 

{m 

6(N> 
5«) 

04KI 
500 

6(J0 
5<MI 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M 

M. 

M. 


Race. 


M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F 
F. 


34<>  F. 

13(>  F. 

6«»  F. 

34^ »  F. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
1. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 


Date  of  orig< 
inal  appoint- 
ment. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


May 

July 

May 

May 

July 

Sept 

July 

May 

Mar. 

May 

Oct. 

July 

Feb. 

July 

Oct. 

Feb. 

May 

June 

Juno 

June 

July 

Dec. 

May 

Sent. 

July 

July 

July 

Feb. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May 

Jan. 


1.1801 

30.1892 
1.1891 

15.18h7 

13.1804 
I.189I* 
8.1894 
1,  IWIS) 

23JH9!< 
1,1899 
1,1 895* 

35, 1898 
1.1891 
S.IWH) 
1. 181^9 
1,1  ^91* 
1.1899 

15,lHh7 
1,1 iKM) 

22, 1898 
l,l8i.9 
1,1  mW 
6, 1899 
I.IJM) 
l.JM'a 
1.1891 
I,  lMt8 
1.189«» 

10. 191  <  I 
1.1898 
1.1 8W 
1,1 K97 
9, 1M»9 
5. 1897 
l,19rn'» 
1.19<0 

1.11»0«» 
1,1900 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


5<I0 
24<» 


F. 
F. 


340     M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 
w 

I. 
w. 

I 

I. 


Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

May 

Aug. 

June 

Feb. 

May 

Mar. 

May 


20, 1890 
23, 181«» 
15. 1896 

14. 1899 
15. 19<;0 

7, 1895 
14. 189? 
l(M9ri» 
38.1900 
17,11«J0 

30. 1900 


Apr. 
Sept 
Mar. 
Apr. 
.Ian. 
« )ct. 
.Tuly 
Aug. 

May 

Nov. 

Apr. 

May 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

.Tune 

Jan. 


6. 18J*5 
3,  lsj»o 
.5.1M>4 
34.  IJHIO 
1,1  W»5 
3,1^94 
1,18^1 
1,181*4 

1,1900 

24. 18<^J 

38.19(»» 

34.1900 

1,IM':» 

l.l^-'.*^ 

8. 1901 » 

1.1!<0<> 

2:^.  1896 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
(30  Stats.,  934). 


Act  Mar.  1, 1890 

(30  Stats.,  934). 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  SO,  1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  1, 1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Pima  Ayency^  Ariz.— 
Continued. 

PIMA  AGENCY  BOARD 

INO  SCHOOL— cont'd. 

Florida  H.  Hay  nes . . . . 

Renben  Jo66 

Benjamin  Isaacs 

Antonio  B.  Jnan 

JnanEnoH 

Peleg  O.  Kinney 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Oila  Crossing: 

Winfleld  8.  Holsin- 
ger. 

Alice  Holsinger 

Salt  River: 

Lewis  D.  Nelson 

Mary  J.  Kelson 


Position. 


Cook 

Assistant  cook . . . 

Carpenter  

NiffQt  watchman 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 


Teacher 

Honsekeepter 

Teacher 

Housekeoper 


lary. 

Sex. 

Race.j 

$500 

F. 

W. 

2M) 

M. 

I. 

MX)  1  M. 

W. 

180 

M. 

I. 

400 

M. 

I. 

720 

M. 

W. 

Date  of  oHk- 
Inal  appoint- 
ment. 


p.m.T2 

p.m.dO 

,  ....|p.m.(V^ 
ip.m.iJO 


Pine 


Ridge   Agency^ 
S.Dak. 


PINE    RIDOE   BOARI>- 
INO  SCJHOOL. 

George  M.  Butterfleld 
Oeorge  L.  Williams. . . 

John  K,  Mitchell 

Ralph  P.  Stanion 

M.  A.  Harrington 

Mary  B.  Clayton 

Katherine  Snyder 

CapitolaC.  Butterfleld: 

Louise  D.  Peake i 

Lallie  Warden ' 

Mary  Sitting  Bear i 

M.  Lillian  Carter i 

Phebe  E.  Learning 

Angelhia  Yates ' 

EmmaB.  Sehie ' 

Walter  A.  Piatt 

Lizzie  A.  Williams 

Nellie  A .  Means  ..... 

MalkW.  Brun 

Otto  Chief  Eagle 

Edgar  O.  Knight 


Paul  H.  E.  Molzahn  . . 

Henry  C.  Zieman 

James  Qoings 

Oscar  Warden 

Frank  L.  Hubbard .... 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

William  B.  Dew 

Alonzo  D.  Snyder 

No.l: 

Mary  H.  Breen 

No.  2: 

Elmore  Little  Chief. 

Martha  Little  Chief. 
No-3: 

E.  W.  Truitt 

Mary  E.  Truitt 

No.  4: 

William  C.  Garrett . 

Julia  E.  Garrett 

No.  5: 

Samuel  A.  M.  Toung 

Ennie  Young 

No.  fi: 

Orville  J.  Green 

E valine  D.  Green... 
No.  7: 

E.M.Keith 

Maggie  G.  Keith....  I 


Superintendent 

Disciplinarian 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

...do 

Assistant  teacher 

Kindergartner 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Trained  nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress  . 

Laundress 

Baker 

Took 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Shoe  and  harness 
maker. 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Butchoi* 

Laborer 

Indian  assistant 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 


W. 

W. 

I. 
1. 


July  4.1900 
Oct.  24.1899 
May  14,1000 
July    1,1899 

do 

June  8,1899 


Feb.    6, 1900 


..  do 


Oct.     1,1805 
Sept.  1.1897 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Day  school  inspector 
Physician 

Teacher 

— do 

Housekeeper 

Teachor  

Housekeeper  

Teacher  

Uouiaekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper , 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 


i,ano 

?20 
?iO 
CMO 
600 
540 
600 
600 
480 
360 
240 
720 
500 
360 
480 
480 
48r» 
240 
600 
»)0 
600 

1,000 

.>40 
400 
4410 
500 


1,900 
1,000 

600 

600 
300 

600 
300 

600 
300 

600 

aoo 


M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 


M, 
F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 


I 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
H, 
W. 
W. 

w. 

H. 

W. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

H. 
I. 
H. 


W. 

w. 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Deo. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

July 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

July 

Feb. 

June 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Feb. 


14.1898 
24,1896 
31, 1899 
12, 1898 
10. 1885 
10.1806 

8,lh»* 
Zi,  IMO 

4,li«»0 
28. 1K9S 

:^1900 

ll,lh98 
1.189!» 
tt,  l««8 
l,l89:i 
4, 18!'8 

13,  inu) 
9. 19or) 

1.189( 

ItLUHn* 
10,  lt%< 


June  1  »'».!*<»* 
May  IT.  11*0  . 
St^pt.  1.1H«» 
Apr.  16,  nioi» 
Feb.  27.  lUOO 


Apr.   4.1896 
Jan.    1, 189K 


W.  I  Feb.  11, 1892 


600  '  M.  I 
300 


600 
300 


M. 

F. 


I. 
I. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w, 

w. 
w. 

w. 

H. 


Sept.  1.1893 
Mar.   4.1895 

Nov.  25. 1893 
Feb.  10.1894 

July    1,1889 
Apr.    1.1895 

,  Feb.  SS,  1900 

i  —  do 


Oct.  8.1894 

Sept.  1.1899 

Sept.  1.1884 

Sept.  1,1891 


Act  Mar.  2,1880 
(26  State., 806). 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  SO,  1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  1, 1899^  and  other  laws  nofed— Continned. 


Name. 


Pine  Ridge  Agency.  S. 
/>aJb.~Coziaziaea. 

DAY  8CHOOLB— cont'd. 

No.  8: 

GreenylUe  F.  Allen. 

Ada  W.Allen 

No.  0: 

H.  A.  MoBfiman 

Nellie  Moseman 

No.  10: 

Albert  H.  Eneale... 

Edith  F.  Kneale 

No.  11: 

Charles  H.Park.... 

Rose  Park 

No.  12: 

Paph  Jalian 

Zida  E.  Woods 

No.  13: 

Leroy  A.  McGtoe 

Lanra  B.  McGtoe 

No.  U: 

Ash  worth  Heys 

MaryE.  Heys 

No.  15: 

W.M.  Robertson.... 

A.  A.  Robertson  — 
No.lrt: 

Emma  W.  Oleason . . 

Sophia  Condelarla . . 
No.  17: 

John  F.  Mackey 

Evalyn  Mackey 

No.  10: 

J.B.  Freeiand 

A.  M.  Freeiand 

No.  30: 

Horace  Q.  Jennerson 

Mary  R.  Jennerson 
No.  21: 
'  William  H.  Barten. 

Angrelique  Barten. . 
No.  :S: 

MattieE.  Ward.... 

Lizzie  A.  Ballard . . 
No.  Z\: 

J.  M.  Linn 

Olive  R.Linn 

No.  24: 

Louis  L.  Meeker ... 

Laura  A.  Meeker . . 
No.  25: 

William  J.  Davin... 

M.  B.  Davis 

No.  28: 

William  A.  Root... 

Josiphine  F.  Root. . 
No.27: 

J.  W.  Lewis 

Ida  Lewis 

No.  28: 

Edward  C.  Scovel.. 

Mary  C.  Scovel 

No.  29: 

Edward  Truman. .. 

Emma  L.  Truman . 
No. ;«: 

J.  H.  Holland 

Frances  M.  Holland 
No.  31: 

Claude  C.  Covey ... 

Myrtle  W.  Covey . . 
No.  32: 

Horace  O.  Wilson.. 

Ida  May  D.  WUson. 


Position. 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Honsekee];>er 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Houeekeeiwr 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeei>er 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Hou8ekeei>er 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housokeex>er 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Salary. 


$600 
800 

eoo 

8U0 

dOO 
300 

600 

aio 

600 
300 

600 
300 

600 
300 

600 
300 

600 
300 

600 
300 

600 
300 

WO 
300 

600 
300 

6tt) 
300 

m^ 

300 

600 
300 

600 
31N) 

600 
300 

eoo 

300 

600 
300 

600 

300 

600 
300 

601) 
300 

600 
300 


Sex. 


I 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

P. 
F. 

M. 
P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 
P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 
P. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

H. 
H. 

W. 
H. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

u. 

H. 
H. 

W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


Feb.    4.1896 
....do 

Dec.    8.1898 
Sept.  12, 1895 

Sept.  22, 1900 
do 

Sept.  2^,  1897 
do 

Apr.  26,1900 
Oct.     1,1897 

Sept.  18, 1899 
do , 

Dec.  27,1894 
Nov.  23, 1896 

Oct.    1.1884 
Oct.     1,1885 

Sept.   1.1892 
Sept.  1,1897 

Sept.  3,1896 
...-do 

Feb.  18.1895 
Mar.    1,1895 

Sept.  22, 1886 
do 

Oct.  24.1893 
May  20, 1893 

Sept.  4.1895 
Sept.  16. 1896 

Nov.  27, 1893 
Sept.  1,1894 

Jan.  10,1894 
Sept.  1.1^«4 

Sept.  6,1898 
do , 

Oct.     6,1808 
May  12, 1899 

May    6,1897 
Sept.  1.1894 

Oct.     4. 1894 
....do 

Oct.  28,1898 
...do 

Apr.  15,1898 
..:.do , 

Feb.  27,1900 
do 

Apr.  15,1808 
do 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 
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EMPLOYEES    IN   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service ^  June  30 ,  1900 ^  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — ^Continued. 


Name. 


Pipestone     Boardiiiy 
School^  Minn. 

D«  Witt  S.  Harris  .... 
Sylvia  A.  Eneeland. . . 

Anna  I.  Deeming 

Mary  Dougherty 

C.  K.  Peck 

E.  E.  Ely 

Flora  Roy 

Alice  Cook 

Theresa  Roy 

Clementine  Hatton... 

Mary  La  Due 

Gertrude  Bonser 

David    H.    Knicker- 

backer. 
Mitchell      Wabwas 

King. 


Position. 


Salary. 


I 


Sex. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

Cook 

Farmer 


Tailor 


$1,5(10 
72(J 

m) 

510 

600 
Git) 
3U0 

im 

180 
400 
.500 

300 


BIUCH   COOLEY   1>.\Y 
8rHOt»L. 

Robert  H.  C.  Hinman. 

Ponca,  Pairnet,  and 
Oioe  Agency ^  Okla. 

PONCA   BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Qasper  Edwards... 
DoraN.  Odekirk... 

Lou  Py  burn 

Helen  M.  Colville.. 

Henry  F.  Furry 

Mary  C.  Cox , 

Belle  Furry 

Minnie  Dunlaj) ...  . 

Susie  Crowe 

Ann  W.  Hammack. 

Rose  Chapman 

John  M.  Becket 

Simon  Ketosh 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F 

f! 

F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 


Teacher.. 


p.m.(50 


PAWN'EE  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


William  A.  Light . . 

SalUeB.  Neal 

Julia  E.  Hyde 

Jane  Eyre 

Effle  W.Parker... 
Rob€»rt  C.  Jones. . . 
Sampson  Pigeon.. 
Libbie  C.  Light ... 

Estella  Hukill 

Anna  M.  Caffrey . . 
Fannie  Hageman  . . 

Myrtle  Poole 

Jennie  Shunatona . 
Ellen  McCurdy..-. 

Allie  Fox 

Sarah  Wichita 

IdaK.Rischard.... 

Minnie  Bays 

Frank  W.Liong 

Nicholas  Rischard. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Baker 

Farmer 


l.CXW 

wso 

600 
600 
730 
600 
ifX) 
500 
120 
400 
180 
400 

m) 


M. 


Date  of  orlg- .  t»^^  ^*  «..,.«. 


w.  '  Oct. 
W.  '  Mar. 


W. 
W. 
W. 


Nov. 
Mar. 
July 


24,180S 

20,1^93 

21,1893 

11,1897 

15,1895 

14, 1894 

1,1894 

4,1894 

1,1899 

13.1899 

1,18J» 

1,  IhWi 

30.1900 


I.     I  July    1,1899 


w. 

May 

I. 

Nov. 

w. 

Nov. 

I. 

July 

w. 

Dec. 

I. 

July 

1. 

Nov. 

w. 

Jan. 

W.   ;  Feb.     8,1892 


M.  I  W. 
F.   !  W. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Jan. 
1  Oct. 

Apr. 
I  May 

Oct. 

I  


19,1898 

1, 1890 
17, 1891 

7,1897 
16,1891 
19. 1895 
I'i.  1897 
11,1895 
18. 1900 
23,1894 

3,1900 
29,1899 

1,1889 


Superintendent 

Tea<*her 

do 

do 

Kinder^rtner 

Industrial  teacher  

Asst.  Indus,  teacher  .  - 

Matron 

As.sistant  matron 

..do 

Seatnstres-s 

Assistant  seamstress  . 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

do 

Baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

Shoe      aud      harness 

maker. 


1,200 

M. 

6(J0 

F. 

6(K) 

F. 

:A{) 

F. 

(KN) 
72! » 
isi 
iUl 
401) 
4(N) 
540 
180 
181) 
l(t) 
18!) 
18(1 
400 
40() 


F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


I 


730     M. 
tiOO  ,  M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 


Sept. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Maj' 
Sept. 
Jan. 
June 
Jan. 
Dec- 
May 
July 
Mar. 
May 
Sejjt. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 


1,1896 

19, 1893 

2, 1900 

9,189b 

1.1893 

l,l89tt 

11.1900 

l,18a5 

1.1896 

1«. 1899 

1.1893 

7. 18W 

28, 190() 

2, 181i4 

15.  IWH) 

2H.  1!<II0 

14, 185« 

12, 15HI0 

15. 1M»7 

17,1898 


OTOE  BOAKDlN<J 
SCHOOL. 


H.H.Johnson Sni>orintendent    

Edith  R.  Johnson    . . .  T»vicher 

Albert  C.  Fergruson  ...  In  Inst  rial  toacher    . . 

Olive  Lambert .Matron 

J ulia  I  )i?»»e A.Hsi.Mtan  t  matron 

Betha  I.  Canfield Soninstress 

Josie  Koubideaux Ar*sist;nit  seamstress. 

Maggie  Owen >  Laundress 


l.ooo 

til  HI 
720 
.'■/(K)  , 
](|i) 
TilN) 
180  ' 


M. 

F. 
xM 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


400  '   F. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 


Mar. 

Sc'pt. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Oct. 


35,  \m\ 

1,1894 

1. 1.-^!!:. 

17.H1U 

1(1.  1>9- 

10.  IMC, 

1.1  p95 


July  20, 1899 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
1 30  Stats,  924). 


Act.  Mar.  1,1809 
l30Stat8.,924). 


Treaty  Sept.  24, 
1^57  (11  Stats., 
729);  act  Mar. 
1.  1^J*9  tSU 
Stats.,  924). 


Act  Mar. .?,  1881 
i21  Stats.,  381). 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  scliool  service  June  30,  1900,  under  the  provisions  of  th$ 
act  of  March  i,  1899 ,  and  otlier  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Ponca,  Pawnee,  and 
Otoe  Agency,  Okla.— 
Continued. 

OTOE  BOARDING 

SCHOOL— cont'd. 


Birdie  Recoir 

Harvey  Liephart . . 
Mag^e  M.  Carroll. 
David  L.  Maxwell . . 


Salary. 


Assistant  laundress . 

Baker 

Cook-..'. 

Farmer 


Potawato  m  i  <t n d 
(jretit  yemaha  Ayen- 
ct/,  Kanjf. 

POTAWATOMI 
ItOAKUINO  SCHOOL. 


Jamen  Staloy 

Edward  P.  Grinstead. 

Berta  D.  Staley 

Cynthia  E.  Webster.. 

James  Mc  Adams 

Millie  R.Hall 

Joiephine  Trucky 

Alice  M.  Battico 

Susan  Gibbs 

Harriett  E.  Larson  . . 

Annie  Lasley 

Jennie  E.  Mnhoue 

Alico  Meomee 

T.  McCarten 

Susie  E.  Hinea 


|1H() 
300 
4()U 


Superintendent 

Teacher , 

Assintaut  teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Sleamstrefis 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

School  clerk 


UKKAT  NKMAUA 
BOAUDI^G   HCHOOl.. 

Thama  Richey   

Mary  L.  Beates 

Noel  I.  Hogg 

Adda  Nicholson 

Minnie  H.  Finhy 

Emma  Nicholson 

Florence  P.  Monroe 

KICKAPOO  BOAKDIN'U 
SCIIOOIi. 

Robert  Larimer    

Jennie  E.  Mackey 

Sarah  H.('lapin 

Annie  M.  Schaffer 

Miua  Thornton 

Sarah  D.Hall 

Charles  L.  At  water 

Ihieltl'j  (tiul  Jivtirilla 
Ayennj^  .Y.  Mrx. 

/TNI    BOAKDI.NO 
Si'lKXIL. 

Amasi  W.  Mows 

Margaret  L.  AU>erty 

Eui  ma  L.  Moses 

Julia  r>e  ( 'ora  

D.D.  Graham 


Superintendent . ,. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron  

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

Matron 

Seamstres-*  ...   . 

Laundress   

Cook 

Laborer 


Principal  teacher 

A•<.^l.•^tant  teacher i 

Matron  

Assi.stant  matron 

Farmer 


I>AY    H('H(H)L.s. 

Mary  E  Diss^tte.. 
Acouiita: 

Cora  A. Taylor.. 
Oxhiti: 

J.  B.  Grozier 

Isleta: 

Anna  M.Turner 
Jemez: 

Emma  Dawson 


I 


9()0 
UOO 
540 
480 
480 
500 
360 
500 
240 
430 
^) 
430 
340 
600 
730 


720 
540 
480 
500 

:)ijo 

30lj 


Sox. 


Date  of  orig- 
Race,  inal  appoiut- 
I  *     ment. 


F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 


I. 

W. 
W. 

w. 


Sept.  14, 1^ 
Dec.  19,1899 
Feb.  34,1899 
Jan.   la.lUOO 


M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


H40     M. 


510 
50CJ 


730 
540 
5(NI 
48(> 
730 


F. 
F. 


300  I  F. 

:iJK)  I  F. 

:>iO  '  F. 

480  ;  M. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


SuiH»rvi»inK  teacher  .  i«K)  F. 

Teacher p.m.73  F. 

«lo p.m. 73  F. 

.-     -do !p.m.73  v. 


W. 

w. 
w. 

L 
I. 
W. 

I. 
I. 
I. 

w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 


Dec- 
oct. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
July 
Dec. 
Oct. 

:  Aug. 

I  Apr. 
Feb. 
Sept, 
Sept 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Nov 


8, 1898 

5.1889 

7,1893 

37.1S98 

1,1  S98 

3, 1896 

1,1897 

2i*,lM»3 

13, 19JX) 

11,1M»9 

7,18J>9 

8.1>9?» 

7,1K»9 

l,U«i«l 

5. 1898 


Nov. 
I  Oct. 

Oct. 
I  July 
I  Aug. 

June 

Nov. 


38, 1893 

11.1897 

1,1899 

1, 1889 

38,1899 

IH.IJJIIO 

1,1  >«9."i 


W. 
W 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w 

w. 


'  Sept.  1.1891 
Jan.  1.  I8«l 
Nov.  3,1895 
Aug  2^K  I85»3 
June  10, 1899 

....do    

Mar.  13, 1899 


,  w. 
I  w 
'  w 

w. 


-do  ... 


ip.m.73  .  F. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
I  w. 


Feb.  19,1895 
Aug.  11, 1^99 
Feb.  19,1M>5 
May  5.1!«l)0 
Junel6.1>99 


N(.v.    1. 1891} 


Nov.  31. 1895 
Nov.  l.'>,  l8i>0 
Feb.  Ib.lhUO 
Nov   1:}.1.S91 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
(30Stats.,934». 


."  I 


Ait  Mar.  1.  1899 
':tt>SttttH.,y34). 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  SO,  1900^  under  the  provisions  of  the 
aet  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  nofed— Continued. 


Name. 


Pueblo  and  Jicarilla 
Agency^  N.  Mejc.— 
ContixiTied. 

DAY  SCHOOLS— cont'd. 

Laffmuk*. 

Margaret  A.  Bing- 
ham. 
Nambe: 

Lizzie  M.  Lampson . 
PaguAte: 

Kate  W.  Cannon — 
Paraje: 

Fannie  J.  Dennis  . . . 
Picuris: 

Ethell  E.  Qregg 

San  Felipe: 

George  B.  Haggett  . 

[sabeUe  B.  Haggett . 
San  Ildefonso: 

Esthers.  Hoyt 

San  Joan: 

Felipe  Valdes 

Santa  Clara: 

W.  C.  B.  Blddle 

Santo  Domingo: 

Hattie  Mayfleld 

Taos: 

Alice  O.  Dwire 

Sia: 

Annie  M.  Sayre 

Tesnqne: 

Belle  Steel 

Santa  Ana: 

James  Hovey 

Pescado: 

Hattie  CAUen 


f  Position. 


Teacher. 


do 


Salary. 


Puuallup  Boarding 
School^  Wash. 

Frank  Terry 

Henry  J.  Phillips.... 


do 

do..... 
do 


do 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 


.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 


John  C.  Budds 

James  £.  Brewer 

Laura  £.  Terry 

Ida  McQuesten 

Mav  Longenbaugh 

Lula  Ashcraft 

Mary  R.  Pollock 

Rowena  A.  Fowler 

NngenKautz 

Sarah  C.  Coy 

Nellie  Plake 

Jeannette  M.  Buckles. 

Alice  E.  Lane 

AnnaS.  Hatch 

Annie  F.  Fisher 

Annie  Lewis 

Mary^  A.  Conrad 

Anuie  Le  Claire 

Minnie  Sherwood  

Ardelle  B.  McQuesten 

Maud  Woo  ten 

Louis  Preuss 

Warren  Brainard 

Frederick  Freeman. . . 
George  L.  Nutley 


Duncan  M.  bloan 
John  Le  Maister. 


PrYALLUP  DAY 
SCHOOLS. 


ChehaliB: 
David  CJ.  Betta . 
Emma  R.  BettH . 


Superintendent 

Assistant  sujierintend 

ent. 

Storekeeper 

Disciplinarian 

Teacner 

do 

do 

do 

Kindergartner 

Music  teacher  

Industrial  teacher  — 

Matron 

Assistant  mat  ron 

do 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress... 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Shoe     and     harness 

maker. 

Blacksmith 

N  ight  watchman 


p.m.^ 

p.m.  72 
p.m. 72 
p.m.  72 
p.m. 72 
p.m.  72 

p.m.ao 

p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
pm.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 


l.SOO 
1.200 

600 
600 
660 
OUO 
600 
540 
600 
600 
600 
6G0 
fiOU 
400 
240 
600 
500 
240 
4a) 
150 
360 
6a) 
240 
600 
6a) 
600 
600 

600 
340 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ments. 


F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
M. 
F. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


May  19,18»4 

Sept.  8,1802 

Sept.  16, 1889 

Jan.    3,1883 

Nov.  19,1897 

Sept  1,1899 
do 


Sept. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Sept. 


W.     Nov. 


W. 

w. 


Fob. 
Mar. 


12.1805 
10,1896 

1,1894 
12,1899 

5,1890 
16.1891 
20,1899 

1,1897 
10.1900 


p.m.60 
ip.m.80 


M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 


M 

F. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I, 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 


May  14,1892 
Feb.  21.1890 


Apr. 

May 

Feb. 

Doc. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

May 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

July 

May 


20 
17 

6 

5 
26 

I 
14 

1 
25 

3, 
16 
17 
28 
19 
87 
26 

8 
11 
20 

1 
25 

1 

1 

1 
29 


June  6 
Nov.  16 


1900 
1898 
1893 
1898 
1894 
1891 
1892 
1899 
1893 
1897 
1899 
1899 
1897 
1900 
1895 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1895 
1899 
1896 
189H 

1899 
1899 


W. 

w. 


May 
Jan, 


6,1808 
1,1098 


Item  of  appro> 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1.1800 
(30  Stats.,  084). 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SEBVICE. 


Port  Oamble: 

Albert  ClBBraon... 

Sarah  E.  Claw*™ . 
QaiDBlelt: 

TliDTiiaBj.Hiuit... 

NellloF.Hnnt  -.. 
S'KokomiBh    ds 


S,  ^" 


Worlln  B.  Bacoa 


William  D.  Brrce . .. 

Eavira  T.  Bacon 

Florence  Wade 

Luoy  A.ODtbiio 

Sallfe  Woolf  Bryce . 


W.  E.  AUiander 


Alli-u  KiDKCade 

Aiidrew  J-  Montfrom- 


Bi'nJ.F.Effoew 

Elslo  S.CorhraD... 
Carrie  M.HamllD.. 
AdaB  Smith 


HnttioWlnney 

HattloEKnew.    

Msniaret  E.  DDmham 


dCilyn 


SnmB.DaTla 

Florence  Dav  to 

Ethel  U.  CanQliurhaiii 

FranltJ.Filkliia 

E.U  Btlllirell  

Jane  JohnsoQ 

Hndla  L.  Honegar 

Julia  E, Cooler 

HeorireW  HID 

L'barlenE.Davli 


Sap«rliit«i 
PrlQalpall 


KlnderEBTtne 
luduatrlal  tea 

Matron 

AiBlatant  matron  . . 


luduatrlal  taaober .. 


Prhicipal  teacher... 


.   Act  Har.  1.18m 


1 


&;' 


aA  F 


Joly    1 
Sept.a 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  SO,  1900,  under  tfie  provisdons  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899^  and  other  laws  noted — ^Continned. 


Name. 


Poeltion. 


Rosebud    Agency,  S. 

ROSEBUD    AGENCY 
BOARDING  SCHOOL.. 


John  B.  Tripp 

Mat  tie  L.  Aoams 

Lydia  Wetzel 

Cnarles  F.  Werner . . . . 

Daisy  C.  Laird 

John  B.  Tripp,  jr 

Lizzie  M.  Basset 

Sarah  J.  Little 

Ada  Kico 

Louibo  H.Klein 

Mary  Zielian 

Lucy  Courtis 

Rose  Etta  Ray 

Jos.  Spotted  Elk 

Ella E. Branchaud  ... 

Annie  E.  Osborne 

Louise  Roubideau  — 
Theodore  Branchaud 

James  Williamson 

David  Hervey 


Salary. 


Thompson  Warren 
Samuel  B. Bixby ... 


Harold  Zielian 

Lavora  Schmidt 

San  tee  Iron  Shooter 
Mittio  Quick  Hear ... 
Lee  Black  Crow  . .  . 
Charles  Qood  Shield 

FIELD  SErtVITK. 

Susan  Bo  tt  el  you  n  ... 


Jennie  Duncan  . 
Julia  Raymus  .. 
C.  C.  McCreight 
Jennie  Mullen  .. 
HattieF.  Eaton. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do  

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron    

....  do 

Trained  nurse 

Seamstress 

As-sistaut  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundryman 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Shoe  and  harness 
maker. 

Blacksmith 

Engineer  and  electri- 
cian. 

Assistant  engineer 

Indian  assist^mt 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$1,200 
720 
600 
&40 
600 


I 
Sex.  Race. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


600  I  M. 

(500  I  F. 

4W  '  F. 

400  I  F. 

?J0  '  F. 

500  F. 

240  ,  F. 

4S0  !  F. 


24i» 
4St 
4N) 
240 

m) 

00(» 
600 

fiOO 


M. 
P. 
P. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 


l.(K)0     M. 


I 


Female  industrial 
teafher. 

do 

do 

..  do 

....  do 

...  do 


DAV   SCHOOLS. 

J.  Franklin  Houst?  . . . 
Waltir  Q. O.  Tucker  . 
Ironw(K)d  Creek: 

Samuel  J.  Saindon . . 

Nellie  N.  Saiildon  .. 
UpperCutMeat  Creek: 

Enirene  E.  Kidney .. 

Charlotte  A.  Kidney 
Cut  Meat  Creek: 

JohnReifol 

Magide  N.  Reifel 

Little  White  River: 

J.  M.  Corbin 

Martha  A  C  'orbin  . . 
Ho  Do«*s  Camp: 

Arthur  McFatrid^e 

Cl.ira  MoFatridge  . . 
Milks  Camp: 

Cassius  A.  Wallace. . 

Lena  Wallace 

Spring  Creek: 

William  M.Parker  . 

Z.  A.  Parker 

Red  Leaf's  Camp: 

Morton  E.  Bradford 

Fannie  Bradford  ... 
Black  Pipe  (Yeek: 

John  W.  Clendening 

Jane  Howell 

Corn  Creek: 

Je&seB  Mortsr)lf  ... 

Grace  Mortstjlf  .  . . 


600  !    F. 
600  I   F. 

m\     F. 

60i» 
6(Hl 


F. 
F. 


Day  school  inspec'tor 
Phvsician  


Teacher 

Housekeeper  ... 

Teacher 

Housekeeper  ... 


Teacher  

Housekeeper  — 

Teacher 

HousekeeiK'r 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

HouM*keeper 

Teacher 

Hou-^ekeeiH^r  — 

Tenrh«'r 

Housekeei>er 


Teacher 

Hou.sckeeper 


Teacher 

HouH'4weei»ei 


1    l,2r¥i 

.  p.ra.JK) 
•  p.m.*) 

.  p.ni.60 
p.mlai 

.'p.m.60 
p.m.:)0 

p.m.  60 
p.m.30 

p.m.tiO 
p.m.  31) 

p.m.(X) 
p.m.:iO 

p.m.  60 
p.in..'S) 

p.m.60 
ip.m.JIO 

p.m.r/) 
p.m.*) 

l).m.iM» 
'p  m.'.V 


M. 
M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H 

W. 

i. 

W- 

w. 

H. 
H. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 


w. 

H. 
W. 
H. 
W. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

i     W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint 
ment. 


Oct. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

May 

Jan. 

Sent. 

July 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 


14,1S91 

2,  lhW3 

28,  lSft8 

l,lb99 

li*.  li®9 

27,  im) 

12. 1W»7 

1,1S93 

1,18»7 

1,1899 

14. 1898 

1.1  M« 

7, 1895 

10, 1900 

17,1  WW 

13, 1900 

1,1898 

1.1894 

11.18JW 

20.  \mi 


mi 

M. 

: 
w. 

12(» 

P. 

H. 

240 

M. 

1. 

120 

P. 

I. 

12f) 

M. 

I. 

120 

M. 

I. 

600 

F. 

H. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Dec.  21.18W) 
Aug.  la.  1807 

Oct.  2i").lHJ«» 
Dec.  15,1899 
June  1.1900 
Mar.  1.19(10 
Apr.  1,1900 
do 


Feb.    4, 181«» 

July  19, 1895 
May  l.l8i*9 
Sept.  4,l8i»."> 
Sept.  1.1897 
Sept.  35, 1890 


Apr.  15,1«W 
Jan.     5,1899 

Mar.    6,1899 
Sept.  1,1890 

Oct.     1, 1897 
do 

Sept.  l,l«95 
do 

Apr.  34,1891 
Sept.   1.1891 

Fob.    7.18l»8 
do 

Nov.  11.18115 
Sept.  l.lbTHi 

Feb.     l.ls.^'^ 
Feb.   14, 18;0 

Mar.  12. 1894 
Apr.  31},  1894 

Mar.    3.1900 
May  28,1900 

Sept.  19, 1899 
do....... 


Act  Mar.  2. 1889 
(35  Stats..  J«6». 
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Employed  in  the  Jiidian  school  service  June  30, 1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continned. 


Name. 


RoHeoiid    Agency^    S. 
Dak. — Continued. 

DAY  SCHOOLS— cont'd. 

Lower  Cnt  Meat: 

Carey  V.  Thorn 

B.  Belle  Tborn 

Upper  Pine  Creek: 

William  P.  Taller. - 

Flora  A.Taber 

Pine  Creek: 

Henry  J.  Barnes 

Susie  A.  Barnes 

Ring  Thunder  Camp: 

Olof  Q.Olson 

Julia  L.  Olson 

White  Thunder  Creek: 

Charles  E. Shell  .... 

Ida  A.  Shell 

Butte  Croek: 

Edward  F.  Paddock 

H.E.  Paddock 

Little  Crow's  Camp: 

Qeorgo  G.  Davis  . . . 

Cora  Davis 

Whirlwind's  Soldiers' 
Carap: 

Edward  C.  Tayloe  . 

Maud  R.Tayloo 

Oak  Creek: 

J.F.  EstPS 

Anna  J.  Eates 

Bie  White  River: 

X  W.  Hondren 

Isadore  Hendren 

Bull  Crft-k: 

Harry  ('  Norman... 

Effle  F.  Norman 

Round  VftlUy  Board' 
ing  Schtxtt,  Cat. 

Harry  F.  Li.«iton 

J.  W.  Sowerby 

Sarah  H.  Sample 

Hiram  Kt'lloy     

Floreu'-o  liiston 

liostt  Tillotson  .- 

Ida  Curti.sH 

Emma  E.  Knij^htlinger 
Mary  A.Smith 


Position. 


Saxtk  and  Fox  Af/fitcf/ 
(Inirii)  Hoarding 
School,  Toira. 


ft»»org(' W.  Noll  is 

Lanni  B.CottnMl    .. 
(i.'or^?H  H.TiblH»tts 
Mmiiii'  A.KeuiUMly. 

.lulia  A.  I^iriK'tt 

Murtlia  A.Tihl-otts 
Sumnol  I  J.  Ari'hilxild 

.\ilMTt  Fit*' 

A^;i  E.  Biifkm 

Emma  Sholvau    


Teacher 

Houst' keeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher . .  

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

HouHekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

• 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher  ...   . 
Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeejier 


-- 1 


Salary. 


P.m.^ 
p.m.dO 

p.m.60 
p.m.  90 

p.m.60 
p.m.30 

p.m.GO 
p.m.30 

p.QLflO 
pim.ao 

p.m.flO 
p.m.90 

p.m.60 
p.m.:XI 


p.m.60 
p.m.dO 

p.m.60 
p.m.3D 

p.m.60 
p.m. 30 

p.m.60 
p.m. 30 


Sex.  Race. 


Superintendent . . . 
Prmoipal  t*»achor.. 

Teacher      

Industrial  teacher. 

Matriiu    

AsMistAut  matron  . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

C«K)k 


M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 


M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 

H. 

w. 

1  w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


l.aK) 
tXK) 
WO 
540 
640 

500 

m) 

4S0 


M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
V. 
V. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Superint«^ndent . . . 

Ten«'lier 

Indnstnal  teacher. 

Matron         , 

S«»amHtre-iM 

Laundress 

Cook    

Cunienter 

Eiiirineer 

Assistant 


I.JKIO  ■  M. 
m)  ,  F. 


W. 

w. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 


;V)0 
4.'i<» 
4,"i<) 

:i40 


I 


M. 


W. 

W 
W. 


Date  of  orig-  ]  t*..^  „*  „^^««, 


Sept.  16. 1899 
do 

July  25.1883 
Jan.     5, 1900 

Sept.  18, 1895 
do 


Sept.  11.1896 
do 

Sept.  1,1895 
do  


July   i.i«e 

Nov.   7,lrt07 

Mar.  14. 1893 
Sept.  1,1896 


Feb. 
Apr. 


6.1894 

1,1894 


Mar.   1,1^2 
Sept.  21. 1895 

Sept.  30, 1894 
Apr.    1,1898 

Oct.     1, 1899 
do 


Sept.  20, 
Nov.  13, 
Sept.  20. 
Feb.  1, 
Sept.  15, 
Doc.  1, 
Sept.  1, 
Apr.  26, 
i.^ec.    X| 


1889 
1807 
lf^99 
19(K) 
1804 
1897 
1894 
1900 
1807 


P.    I   W 


F. 

F. 

M. 

M 

M 

F. 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 


Saiikand  f'*.."  .I'/cwv. 


(>kl 


H. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

Juue 

Dec 

Feb 

Juno 

Apr 

.Tan 

Sei»t. 

Jan. 


U,l<<01 

7.1WH 
UK  18JKJ 

7.  iMtJ 
:.*t).  1M»5 
:5I.  IMft} 
IS.  VM) 

1,1 >9S 
21,ISH0 

1, 18W 


S  A  I'  K         V  .\  I »        K  <  >  \ 
HOAKI)IN<i   SCIKX)].. 


Horace  J  J«)hnson   . . .    Superintendent    . 

Mary  Johnson     Princii>al  teacher. 

Ln<'y  ('.  P.'ilmer  Tem'her 

Gem  Vaughu i  Kiudergartner  . . . 


1.<M>  M. 

WJO  F. 

twxi  F. 

600  F. 


W.  May    2,1892 

W.  I  Apr.  14.1897 

W.  1  Nov.  2i.lM»s 

W.  I  Sept.  10, 1699 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 

(30  Stats..  924). 


A<t  Mar.  1.1899 
t:}**  Stats.,  924). 


Treaty  Oct.  11, 
lH4:i  (7  stat«., 
jV.hJ):  act  Mar. 
1.  1H99  (30 
Stats,  924). 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  30 ^  1900 ,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  1, 1899,  and  otiier  laws  noted — Continned. 


Name. 


8a%^  and  Fox  Agency  ^ 
Okla,  —Continned. 

SAUK      AND      FOX 
BOARDING  SCHOOIi— 

continned. 


Leonard  Tyler 

N  annie  Dawson . . 

Ada  Jaiiiea 

Harie  Degering. . 
Mattie  McKinney. 

Sarah  Harrib 

Sarah  £.  Moore .. . 

Mattie  Logan 

Omar  Bates 


ABSENTEE    SHAWNEE 
BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Mary  C.  Williams 

Emma  Kane 

EmmaLoomis 

Ottilia  Kessel 

William  Victor 

Edith  Reid 

Parmelia  Meesengill . . 

Ethel  Gillilan 

Eunice  Rice. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 


Superintendent 

Prmcipal  teacher 

Teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress  . 

Nerva  N.  Palmer j  Laundress  

Bettie  Coker Assistant  laundress. . . 

Andrew  W.  Manley  .J  Cook 

Lucinda  Tyner .     --^^ 

Lewis  Tyner 


Salem    Boarding 
School^  Oreg. 

Thomas  W.  Potter . . . . 
W.P.Campbell 


Leon  A.  Woodin  . 

E.S.Clark 

David  E.  Brewer. 
Victor  Graham . . 


Mary  A.  Reason 

Sara  C.  Clontier 

EttaM.  French 

Nellie  J.  Campbell.... 

Frances  Bowman 

Margaret  Miller 

Johnson  Williams 

MellieE.Dohse 

William  Hunt 

Josephine  Childers . . . 
EUzabeth  T.Adair... 
Amanda  S.  Armstrong 

LollieA.Pattie 

Eusobia  L.  Clark 

DoUie  Lauf  man 

Agnes  Bagnell    

Katie  L.  Brewer 

Mamie  Smith 

L.  C.  Henderson 

Carrie  Chamley 

Lucy  McCloud 

S.M.  Childers 

Alex.Bayles 

Anton  F.  Overman 

Jesse  Crook 

Theodore  M.  Thomp- 
son. 
Arthur  Benscil 

Harvey  L.  Scott 

Henry  Stoudemeyer. 

Samuel  D.  Becker 

John  Thorton 

John  Pattee 


Assistant  cook. 
Farmer 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  assistant 
superintendent. 

Asnstant  clerk 

Physician 

Disciplinarian 

Assistant  disciplina- 
rian. 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do   

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . . 

Baker 

Cook 

As8i<«tant  Cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Shc)e  and  harness 
mak^r. 

Assistant  shoe  and 
harness  maker. 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

Knji^ineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Wagon  maker  and 
painter 


IQOO 

600 
400 
430 
180 
900 
340 
240 
600 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


1,000 
660 
540 
600 
600 
600 

aoo 

450 
180 
360 
240 
400 
240 
450 


1,800 
1.200 

600 

1,000 

900 

180 

»» 
660 
660 
600 
600 
600 
540 
600 
600 
720 
500 
500 
4») 
600 
540 
180 
480 
120 
500 
540 
180 
7:dO 
120 
600 
180 
600 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 


M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

L 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W, 
.L 
W. 

I. 

N. 

I. 

I. 


June 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

June 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

July 


8,1889 
14,1895 
16,1900 
90.189Q 
11,1900 
27,1899 

1.1900 
2^.1900 
21.1885 


20O ;  M. 

I 
600  '  M. 
4(10     M. 
900  I  M. 

im    M. 

600  I  M. 


W. 

w 

w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


5.1891 
5,1895 
5,1897 

12,1895 
1.1895 
4.1896 

15,1897 

17,1899 
1,18JI8 
1.1899 
I.IWIO 

23,1900 
1,1898 
2,1899 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
(80Stets..924>. 


Act  Mar.  1,1889 
(30  Stats.. 924). 


Mar.  15, 
Sept.  1 

Jan.  15 
Apr. 
Oct  20 
Apr.   1 


Apr. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mir. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

.Tan. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

July 

Nov. 

Sept. 

May 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Oct. 


6 
4 

1 

1 
11 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
21 
1 

26 

27 

1 

15 
1 

27 
12 
12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Sept  16 

Nov.  7 
Oct  1 
Dec.  25 
Feb.  27 
July    1 


1884  > 
1881  I 

1886 
1892 
1883 
1900 

1892 
1894 
1892 
1881 
1897 
1885 
1900 
1890 
1899 
1895 
1888 
1897 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1888 
1894 
1899 
1887 
1896 
1900 
1896 
1880 
1899 
1900 
1891 

1899 

1889 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1881 
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Employed  in  tJte  Indian  school  service  June  SOj  1900,  under  tJte  proviskms  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continned. 


Name. 


San  Carloa  Agency 
Boarding  School^Ariz. 

Lydia  Hnnt  Wright .. 

AnnaB-Qonld 

Lillian  E.Johnson 

Jonnle  L.  Barton 

Clarence  A.  Churchill. 
Drusilla  ChnrchlU .... 

Charlotte  Schnlz 

Kate  M.  Campbell 

Naomi  Kohten 

Margaret  Farley 


RICE  STATION  BOARD- 
ING  SCHOOL. 

Wallace  J.  Stark 


Santa    Fe    Boarding 
School^  y.  Mex. 


Crandall . . 
J.     McCor- 


Clinton  J 
Francis 
mack. 

Hagrh  Souaea 

Stephen  J.  Weeks 


Gertrude  Ferris 

MaryE.  Dawes 

Rol)ert  J.  Jackson 

P.  L.  Lookaround 

Ada  (y.  McCormack . . . 

NewtoTi  BuUis 

Margaret  E.  Laird 

Louise  H.  Pilcher 

W.T.Shelton 

Hattie  A.  Shelton 

Mary  Holt 

Elena  Byannaba 

Sara  Jeffries 

DoraOnrule 

Lillian  B.  Adams 

Ella  Lookaround 

Mattie  Ka wana 

Severiano  Tafoya 

Mary  B.  Oaborn 

Tohn  Gorman 

Prank  C.Hill 

Douglas  Holt 

Nichola  Yanni 


Position. 


J.  O.  Borrego . 
Reyes  Gnrule 


Santee  Agency,  Nebr. 

SANTBE    BO.\KDINO 
SCHOOL. 


W.S.  Stoops 

Laura  Howe 

Mary  Morgan  — 

Jesse  White    

Blanche  M.Lvon. 
Minnie  Campbell . 

Eunice  Kitto 

Nancy  St.  Clair  . . 
Louise  Qraham . . 
Annie  A.  L.  Kirk  . 

SaraBover  

Daniel  Oraham    . 


HOPK      BOARDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Superintendent . . . 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


Industrial  teacher.. 


Superintendent 
Clerk 


Disciplinarian 

Princinal  and  normal 

teacner. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teicher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Shoe     and      harness 

maker. 

Blacksmith 

Engineer 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher  . . . 
Industrial  teacher  . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Night  watchman 


Salary. 


$1,000 
600 
540 
600 
600 
600 
480 
600 
500 
500 


720 


1,700 
1,000 

720 
900 

720 
660 
600 
540 
4M) 
18(» 
600 
600 
720 
600 
360 
240 
600 
500 
400 
500 
180 
480 
500 
180 
720 
600 
600 

600 
600 


^  ,  I 


Charles  L.  Davis Superintendent 

J  usephine  Hilton ■  Teacher 

Cornelia  Stroh '  Matron 

Maud  Echo  Hawk '  Seamstress 


900 
600 
544) 
5(0 
500 
300 
450 
400 
120 
420 
120 
800 


Sex. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 


M. 


Race. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
P. 
P. 
F. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
M. 
P. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 


900 
510 

5ai 

420 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

K. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 
F. 
P. 

P. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 


w. 


w. 
w. 

I. 
w, 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
I. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 


Aug. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

May 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


22,1889 

18,1896 
1,1899 
14,1894 
21,1894 
20,1899 
18.1899 
11,1898 
15,1900 


Apr.  10,1900 


Apr.    1 
Oct.  10 


Jan. 
Dea 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Juno 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Apr. 


1, 
1, 

1 
1 

10, 
1 

15 
1 
1 
2 

23 
3 
8 
1 
3 

11 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

30 
8 

23 


Jan.  24 
Oct.     1 


1892 
1895 

1890 
1899 

1896 
1895 
1896 
1895 
18»4 
1900 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1895 
1899 
1900 
1895 
1895 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1896 
1809 
1897 
1899 
1900 

1899 
1892 


May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

May 

Nov. 

Nov. 


1,1890 
29.1808 
16,  iai3 

30,1899 

1.1896 

30.1899 

1,1898 

4.1898 

1,1900 

24,1894 

13. 1899 

20,1899 


Sept.  1.1894 
Sept.  1,1896 
July  9.1895 
Aug.  19, 1805 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
(30  Stats.,  924). 


Act  Mar.  1.  1899 
c30Stat&,924). 


Act  Mar.  2,1889 

(25Stats.,893). 


Act  Mar.  1. 1899 
(30  Stats.  ,tt24). 
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EMPLOYEES    IN   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SEBVICE. 


Employment  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  SO,  1900,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  /,  1S99,  and  other  laws  iioted—Cantmned, 


Name. 


Santee  Agency,  Xefrr.— 
Continued. 

HOPE     BOARDING 

SCHOOL— continued. 


Jennie  De  Rose.. 
Henrietta  Jones 
C.F.MUler 


PONCA   DAY  SCHOOL 


Position. 


Laundress 

Cook 

Teamster  and  laborer. 


Matthew-  R.  Eterig 1  Teacher 


Seger  Boarding  School, 
Okla. 

JohnH.  Seger 

S.  J.Wauchope 

E.E.  Palmer 

OlgaN.  Paulsen  — 
David  M.  Logan  .... 

Ida  L.  Palmer 

Mildred  Crow 

Bertie  Aspley 

Mary  Ann  Bear 

Woxie  Williams  ... 
Dick  Birds  Head... 
Annosta  Hamilton.. 

Nancy  Cnddo 

Jodie  A.  Saunders . 
P»ter  P.  RHtzlaff... 
Edward  Williams  . 

.).  D.  Dison 

Watan 

Frank  Hamilton 

Albert  Crow 

Emil  Roman  Nose  . 


! 


Salary.  Sex.  Race. 


$300 

aoo 

360 


F. 
F. 
M. 


p.m.6()     M. 


ShiviritsiShehita)  Day 
School^  Utah. 


Lnnra  B.  Work Teacher 


Superintendent 

cnerk 

Teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Afisistant  matron 

Seamstres-s 

Assistant :  eamstress., 

LaundresH   

AssLotant  laundryman 

Baker  

Assistant  baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Carpenter  

Gardener  

Assistant  farmer 

Indian  assistant 

do 


Eva  E.  Nel<?on    

Geo,  Railroaci  Gnorge. 

Sh  o  shon  i  A  q  i-ncy 
Boaniinq  Sc)i  o  o  I , 

Edwin  L.Chalcraft.. 

Frank  A.  Virtue 

Minnie  B.  Jones 

MaeS.Glase 

Elizabeth  F.Riley  .... 
August  F.  Duclos  .   . . . 


Charles  E.  Snyder 

Clare  Je.v,8up 

Emma  E.  Diicloa.. 
Maud  M.(.\Urr    .. 

'Ma.ry  Iron 

HiNir  Woman  

Fred  LtH)nard  . . 
Fh)rMuce  Rols^oii . 
Charles  Lotto      . 
RolHjrt  Hereford 


Assistant  teacher 
Indian  assistant . . 


1,200 
900 
000 
600 
600 
600 
180 
420 
120 

m) 

120 
24<J 
IHO 
400 
?J0 
240 

mw 
;«io 

180 


M. 
M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

I  M. 
,  F. 
,  F. 

1  M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 

W. 
W. 


W. 


H40  ,  F. 
54<»     F. 


150 


M. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


Apr.  3,1900 
Sept.  3,1H95 
Sept.  1,1894 


Jan.  30,  law 


W. 

W. 

I. 


Superintendent 

Prmeipal  teacher 

Teacher 

....do 

Kindergartner 

Manual  training 

teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron      

Assistant  matron 

Si'iimstress 

Laundress    

A.-<siHtant  laundrts-s  .  . 

Baker 

Cook 

Cari)enter 

yhoe      and      harness 

maker. 

EnKiiK'er 

Assistant  enj?iue«'r  ... 


1.400 

M. 

W 

721) 

M. 

W 

660 

F. 

W 

600 

F. 

W 

600 

P. 

W 

:2J) 

M 

W 

480 

M 

I. 

(iOi) 

F. 

W 

TiOO 

F. 

W 

540 

F. 

w 

400 

F. 

I. 

210 

F. 

I. 

4.S0 

M. 

I 

ryU) 

F. 

w 

rA*) 

M. 

w 

240 

M 

w 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Sept, 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Sent. 

Mar. 

Sept, 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


1,1H73 
2,1894 

12.1894 

25,1900 
6,1893 
1.1894 
1.1900 

16.18^5 
1,1911) 

15, 1899 

12,  \mi 

10.  J85«) 
1,1HIJ8 

27.1i)00 
9. 1^93 
1.1WI9 
i,lS95 
1.1900 
9, 1900 
6, 1900 
9, 1900 


Mar.  12. 1898 
Oct.  3, 18J»J) 
Apr.    1.190J) 


Oct.  1,1883 
Doc.  1,KS95 
May  11,1900 
Mar.  24, 19aj 
Sept.  l.lsw 
Sept.    1,1«)4 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Mav 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Sej)t. 

Jan. 

Dec 

Juiit* 

De<'. 


21,1899 

1.181»0 

I.IMK", 

l,l.si<i) 

l.liM^I 

1.1 >94 

l.l.sP'^ 

2.Msl«s 

25.  wm 

17.1SW 


W.W.Cochrane  

Charle.s  D.  Whe^'lock  . 

Siletz  A'jencif  fio/u'l- 
iiig  Hrhno),  <>»»/. 


BortR.Betz  '  Superintendent.-, 

Nora  Holmes Teurh.«r 

-Ajjnes  J.L<"K*kh«»art (lo , 

Samuel  Center Industrial  teacher. 

Alice  C.  Peairs Matron 

UarrietBrown Assistant  matron  . 


9)0 
iii'iO 


M. 

M 


W 

I. 


900 

M. 

W 

m) 

F. 

w 

<M)0 

F. 

w 

OiK) 

M. 

w 

rvM) 

F. 

w 

;ioi) 

F. 

I. 

Sept.   3,1896 

Feb.     1.1892 

July    1,18.S5 

Apr.  10. 1K)4 

June  10. 1899 
Aug.2j.  iKWt) 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1.1899 

(.'J08tats.,924). 


Act  Mar.  1.  1809 

(30  Stats..  9cJi). 


Act  Mar.  1,  1S99 

Cft)  Stats.. 924). 


Act  Mar.  1.1899 
(30  Stats.. 924). 


Feb    2I.1M99  ' 
Dor.  17A^W  I 


Act  Mar.  1.1899 
(30  .Stilts.,  924). 


SXPLOTEEB  IV  INDIAIf  SCHOOL  8EBVI0B. 


HMTKmger ... 

BmnHiJoliii 

Hlniile  Luie 

Helen  U.  Miller. 
Katls  HcMuiti.. 
Albert  Reed 


anitton  Agtncw 
Boardtno  School, 
5,  Dot, 

J,L.  Baker 

Llizle  S ,  BoUiuou . . . . 

Qiisile  Stoker 

MkTyStuw 

Nadct  V.Tmlmege.... 

Heniietta  Bftker 

EtUNickerh»oker... 

Llllle  H.  RHeel 

ClmL.BtQTe 

AddieBatler- 

MlchMlI-viil 

JohnH.BslUf 

Standing  Rode  Agency, 
S.  Dak. 


Henry  Q.AlUuwon. 


Boaalia  A.  Doppler.. 

Ada  Bndree 

Bertha  Weber 

UaryHuff 

Petronilla  UUhk.  .. . 

Hu7HQber 

WliOam  B.  Bower.  . 


Llz^e  Ml 


CatliBriDe    H.    L-arJ. 


Martin  KctkU 

RbabaQB  Btoop 

Bridget  McCoUlBan 

Felix  HobelMl 

Placida  Hchaeter 

JcMepbiiieliandrle... 
CeclUa  CamenzlDe  . . . 

Theresa  Uarkle. 

laabelTokakte 

Hary  H.  Hotenateln . . 
{Angelica  HodsklM... 
Edward  C.  Heacber  . 

JoTtta  Badicer 

JeDDle  Hatohaklkta 

HartlDH  Clement 

Blliabetb  TaanDkod- 


Oct.     S.1898 


.  Act  Mar.Sjm 


M2? 

■.BD). 


and     himesa 


ttnperlnta 
Pr&clpalt 


Macber. 

Aaalitant  matron  . . 
SeamatreM 

Lanndreaa 


Apr.    I.lRCe 
Jnir    1 


Carpente: 
Niglitw. 


Hcwplt^ox^ — 
Aaafeant     hospital 


Cook 

Aadai— 
Carpmit 
NI(tLtw 


Cl'Bft— 00 17 
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EMPLOTElSd   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   8EBVICE. 


Employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  June  SO,  1900,  under  tfie  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  1,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Standing  Rock  Agency^ 
N.  i>aAf.— Con  tinned. 

AORI  C  UL.TUBAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL- 

continued. 

Gtortmde  Landrie 

Lawrence     Matowa- 
takpi. 

GRAND  RIVER  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 

Huffh  M.Noble 

Paul  E.  MoDonnold . . . 
Samuel  M.  Trevellick. 

Ruth  £.  Langhlin 

Joachim    M.    Dunk- 

wardt. 

John  E.  Morris 

Henrr  Obershaw 

EUaSpurseon 

Jennie  M.  Patterson.. 

Ida  E.  Taggart 

Anna  Burns 

Celia  A.  Grimes 

Clhiton  Hiffhhorae 

Louise  Wajclniranohi- 

tika. 

Thomas  Tunweya 

Anna  J.Beareagle 


Superintendent . . 

Physician 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 
Teacher 


Salary. 


$120 
120 


FIELD  SERVICE. 

Marie  L.  McLaughlin . 

Hermine  Coumoyer . . 
Marie  L.  Van  Solen... 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Bullhead; 

Robert  P.  Higheagle 

Louisa  Higheagle. . . 

Robert  Heyoka 

Cannon  Ball: 

Agnes  G.  Fredette. . 

Katie  Menz 

Claude  Gleskakta. . . 
No.l: 

James  L.  Smith 

Mary  Smith 

Eugene  Hoksilasapa 
No.2: 

Agnes  B.  Reodv 

Maggie  Blackcloud . 

Luke  Isnawakuwa.. 

Tomah  Boarding 
Schooly  Wis.  I 

Lindley  M.  Gompton. .  i 
Thomas  A.  W.  Jones. . ; 

May  D.  Church 

Sue  O.Smith.... 

Mabel  E.  Egeler | 

George  Bent 

Edward  J.  Peacore . . . , 
Mina  L.  Spradling.... 

Kate  McEvov 

Fronia  Ward i 

Sarah  Sedone 

La  villa  M  Bornei 

Elizabeth  Lane       

JesHie  E.  Emer^ 

Media C. Spradlinf  ... 

Patrick  McEvoy 

George  E.  Homer 

Charles  B.  Ward 1 


do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Night  watchman . . 
Assistant 


.do 
.do 


Female  industrial 
teacher. 

.....do 

.....do 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 
Janitor 


1,000 
000 
?J0 
720 
600 

640 
600 
600 
960 
480 
480 
480 

aoo 

240 

240 
180 


600 

600 
600 


Sex.  Race. 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 
Janitor 


p.m.60 
p.m.90 
...  p.m.18 


p.m.72 
p.m.30 
p.m.18 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 
Janitor 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 
Janitor 


p.m.60 

p.m.30 

.  p.m.18 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

....do... 

...do 

Industrial  teacher  . . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron.  ... 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Engineer  and  gardener 


p.m.60 
p.m.80 
p.m.18 


F. 
M. 


1,600 
731) 
660 
600 
540 
480 
600 
660 
480 
540 
240 

400 

fiOO 

r^o 
m) 
a*) 

600 


M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

M. 
M. 


F. 

F. 
F. 


M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 


I. 
1. 


M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 

H. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 


H. 

H. 
H. 


I. 
I. 
I. 

H. 

H. 

I. 

W. 

H. 
I. 

H. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of  orig- 
inal appoint- 
ment. 


Apr.    1,1900 
do 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w, 
w. 
w. 


June  12, 1804 
Jan.  21,1900 
Apr.  7,1900 
Nov.  20, 1807 
Oct.     1.1800 

Oct.  16.1808 
Dec.  1,1805 
Aug.  1,1892 
Apr.  6,1900 
Apr.  U.  1807 
Oct.  27,1800 
Feb.  26,1900 
Sept.  1.1800 
Sept.  1,1806 

July  12.1808 
Apr.    1,1000 


Apr.    1,1806 

July    1,1806 
Oct.     1.1804 


Sept.  16, 1800 

do 

Feb.    1,1000 


Mar.  16,1801 
Apr.  1.1800 
Sept.  1.1800 

Jan.  22.1804 
Sept.  1.1800 
do 


Item  of  appro* 
prlatlon. 


Sept.  1,1806 
Sept.  1,1800 
Apr.  18,1808 


Mar. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

May 

Oct. 

June 

July 

Apr. 

July 

July 

Sept. 


11,1801 

10,1805 
4.1801 

10.1808 
1,1809 
1,1890  , 
5,1807  ' 

15,1800 
1,1805 
1.1808 
1.1898 

24.1808 
7,1807 
1.1H9R 
4.  IIIOI) 
1,1  HJC. 

1,  \m\ 

18.1808 


Act  Mar.  1. 1800 
(dOStatB.,fl24). 


EHPLOYEEB   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   BEBVIOE. 


Nrae. 

Position. 

'■"^sf^^.te^ 

T 

MdirH-Kohlonberi 

Talalip  Agtncu,  WaA. 

Temdher 

Margaret  Knight  . . 
Lummi; 
Oeorge  A.  Bremner 
RoseBrenmer 

Ho^ekeeper 

AgtJKy.  Utah. 

S^^''"^!:-.::::: 

J^rraaReed^i 

A»lBlant  matroD 

NS™"M^K.ke"" 

Jobn  M.  Commona    . 

|"^Ei°**""*"" 

Boarding  SchiMA.  Oreg. 

Hollle  V.  Oaithsr ' 

Battle  McDovbH i 

HelenaK.  Werner...  i 

ThomBB  HcKar ; 

Joanna  R.  Speer 


induBlriai  teacher. ., 
Assistant  matroo  . .. 


LudI**  BcDDet . . 


salstantUimdreaB.. 


BtarloD 
Arthur 


L  Gates. . 
E.  Klilder 


laHelHtad 

Ik  rtbA  Standlns  .... 
Julia  E.HodBkliis... 
JennettH.  Hartley. 

Robert  Pilewood 

CUranceL,  (tates... 


Haperintendent 

Industrial  teacjier . . 


Wn, 


'am,  UpringtAgrneu 
Boarding  School, 
Orrg. 


MarvMoorea 

Louisa  H.  Bishop  . 

Harah  Sutter 

Unirin)  E.  Chutean  . 
EUafiriRSS 


Supertntei 
Principal  i 


Assistant  teacher 
.  Klodernrtncr  ... 
I  iDdustHal  teacbei 


.  ActHar.  I.im 


Hay    a,  18 

W  Sept.ullH 

W.  Oct  aw.iti 

W.  .  Auk    «,18 

H  Not.  18, 1« 
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EMPLOYEES   IN  INBIAK  SOHOOL  SEBVIOB. 


Employed  in  tfie  Indian  school  aervice  June  30,  1900 ^  under  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899^  and  other  laws  noted — Contdniied. 


Name. 


Warm  8prinff$  Agency 
Boarding  School, 
Orey.— Contlniied. 


LtUlie  Ealama 

Kate  Pitt 

MaryBmith 

Bebecah  Haacal. . 
Emzna  V.  Branoe 

Daisy  Hayes 

Jessie  Pipester... 

Susie  Barr 

Rosa  Eneas 

Jerry  HoUiquilla. 

Alec  Foster 

Louis  M.  Hayden . 
James  Hayes 


Western  Shoahoni 
Agency  Training 
(Boarding}  Sdtooi, 
Ifev. 

Calvin  Asbury 

Donald  O.Osbom 


E. Belle  Van  Vorls.... 

James  R.  Wiffht 

Sadie  A.  Woolsey 

Millie  M.Hnff 

Florence  Pohl 

Henrietta  Mitchell  ... 

White  Earth  Agency, 
Minn. 

WHITE  BARTH  BOARD- 
ING scnooL. 

Charles  L,  Dayis 

Mary  Jackson 

Anna  M.  Berry 

Willie  E.BeU 

LydiaE.  Davis 

Lizzie  VanvolkenburK 

Henry  N.  Crouse 

Herman  KoUenbaum 
Mary  R.  CampbeU  . . . 
Mary  A.  McMartin. . . 

Nancy  Beaupre 

Victoria  Lambert 

Samuel  F.  Hoover  . . . 

Stephen  Caswell 

Robert  Henry 

Lizzie  V.  Fairbanks . 
Simon  Leaquer 

PIKE  POINT  BOARD- 
INO    SCHOOL. 

Herbert  J.  Curtis  — 

Otis  O.Benson 

Ida  La  Chapelle 

Lillle  P.  Curtis 

Minnie  S.  Benson 

Minnie  Braker 

Mar^erite   J.  Fair- 
banks. 
Josephine  Bfeaniieu.. 
Lizae  Francis 


Position. 


Assistant  matron  — 

....do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Electrician 

Night  watchman 


WILD      RICE     RIVER 
BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Viola  Cook 

Carrie  A.  Walker 

Ruth  Clayton 

Archie  McArthur 

Carrie  C.  Ellis 

Mafcgie  Beauiieu 

Clara  Ducette 

Daisy  Mcintosh 

Carry  McArthur 

Alice  Parker 

Melinda  Porter 

Belle  Roy 

Eugene  Lambert 


Superintendent ... 
Prmcipal  teacher . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


Superintendent . . . 
Teacher 

...do 

Kindergartner 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  . 
Industrial  teacher . 

Carpenter 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  oo<di 

Laundress 

Engineer 

-iKl 
Indian  assistant. 

.....do 

....do 


Night  watchman. 


Superintendent  . 

Physician 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 
Seamstress 


Laundress 
Cook 


Superixftendent 

Teacher 

Absistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher  ... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Cook 

A»<sistant  cook 

N  Ight  watchman 


Salary.  Sex. 


$480 

aoo 

480 
480 
900 
480 

aoo 

480 
900 
600 
900 
720 
900 


1,400 

M. 

720 

M. 

mn 

F. 

mo 

M. 

500 

F. 

4a) 

F. 

420 

F. 

420 

F. 

1,200 

eoo 
eao 

000 

auo 

500 

eoo 

600 
480 
480 
240 
420 
800 
900 
180 
120 
240 


960 
900 
600 
540 
500 
120 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M 


M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Date  ot  orig- 


I. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
I. 


W. 

W. 

w. 

w 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


420  F. 


960 
400 


F. 
F. 


960  F. 

600;  F. 

540  F. 

400  >  M. 

640  I  F. 

900  i  F. 

480  I  F. 

120  '  F. 

360  P. 

120  F. 

400  P. 

240  !  F. 

900  i  M.  I 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 
W. 

w. 

H. 

I. 
H. 
H. 
W. 
H. 
H. 
H. 

I. 


W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

H. 

L 

W. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
H. 
H. 
H. 


Liate  or  ong-  t*.^-_  ^  ««««^ 

inal  appoint-  ^^SJiSS*^ 
me^  prlation. 


Sept.  1,1886 
Dec.  1,1899 
Oct.  12,1899 
Apr.  1,1898 
June  1,1897 
Jan.  81,1898 
Sept.  9,1899 
Jan.  1,1886 
Nov.  4.1899 
May  8,1900 
Mar.  1,1900 
Mar.  17,1900 
Jan.    2.1899 


Dec.  16,1892 
Oct.  8,1894 
Dec.  7,1894 
Mar.  1.1804 
Sept.  1,1803 
Feb.  21,1900 

.....do 

July   1,1880 


Nov.  17, 1898 
July  1,1899 
Sept.  19, 1898 
Feb.  10,1900 
Nov.  27,1804 
Oct.  21,1806 
Oct.  1.1809 
Oct.  11.1890 
Sept.  26, 1807 
Jan.  20,1900 
Apr.  1.1899 
Apr.  14,1900 
Apr.  12, 1900 
Sept.  8,1899 
Dec.  27, 1899 
Jan.  1,1900 
Oct.  11,1899 


Sept.  6,1805 
May  11.1899 
Apr.  8.1895 
Oct.  22.1896 
Feb.  16.1900 
Apr.    1.1900 


do 


Sept.  1,1898 
Jan.    1,1804 


Sept. 

June 

Feb. 

July 

Jan. 

Jan. 

May 

Oct. 

July 

May 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


1.1880 

0,1804 

12,1886 

1.1809 

12,1891 

1,1H99 

8,1897 

17,1898 

1,1899 

9,1807 

10.1899 

6.1900 

6,1900 


Act  Mar.  1, 1890 
(808tata.O84). 


Act  Jan.  14, 1880 
(25Stats.,64S). 
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Employed  in  the  Indian  school  aervice  June  30^  1900,  under  t}u>.  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  i,  1899,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Wittenberg  Boarding 
School,  Wis. 


Axel  JaoolMon 
Alice  Johnson. 
Oline  Lysne. . . 
David  Pallado. 


AnnaJacobeon — 

Sarah  Honae 

Ida  F.Clayton 

Mary  Doxtater  ... 

Nancy  Smith 

Barbara  Overen. . . 
HildnB  Rolf  son... 
Peter  C.  Schlytter 
Patrick  Henry.... 


Ytikima  Agency  Board- 
ing School,  Wa$h. 

George  W.  Myers 

Maggie  KishDaogh.... 

Kate  H.  McCaw 

BesdeF.BaU 

James  A.  Oatea 

Maggie  Mackay 

Bessie  McKenzie 

Margaret  Q.  Gntelins 

Martha  Marchino 

Mary  £.  Hughes 

EmmaLaqna 

Anna  Steinman 

Maggie  Richards 

James  S.  Anglea 

EdCourville 

Thomas  H.  Smith 

Harry  Teis 

Roderick  Brown 


Yankton  Agency 
Boarding  School, 
8.  Dak. 

Bion  8.  Hntchins 

Audrey  C.  Schach 

Margretta  A.  Frank . 

LucT  I.  Conger 

Gertrude  Steele 

Henry  St.  Pierre 

Irene  Pierce 

Mary  Bice 

Ella  Adams 

PhcebeA.  Thomas... 

Florence  Kelly , 

Julia  Medicine  Horn 

Joseph  Du  Bray , 

Agnes  Standing 

Ida  Ellis 

Sarah  Claymore 

Jennie  White 


Position. 


Independent  day 
schools. 

Fall  River  MUla^OaL: 

Ada  Campbell 

Hat  Creek,  CaL: 

Mary  Fennell 

Manchester,  CaL: 

Ella  S.  Brown 

Potter  Valley,  CaL: 

Mattie  L.  Chiamber- 
lain. 
Ukiah.CaL: 

F.  Alice  Swasey 

Upper  Lake,  CaL : 

Mdelia    G.   Wood- 
cock 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

....do 

Industrial  teacher  and 
bandmaster. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Night  watchman 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

...do 

Kindergartner 

Indnstnal  teacher — 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 

Night  watchman 

Gardener 

Indian  assistant 

.....do 


Salary. 


$1,300 

eoo 

600 
540 

600 
300 
360 

aoo 
aoo 

480 
540 
600 

aoo 


Superintendent . . . 
Principal  teacher . 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Nisht  watchman.. 
Indian  assistant . . . 

do 

do 

do 


1,800 
660 
000 
600 
600 
600 
480 
600 
240 
600 
240 
600 
240 
600 
240 
SOO 
120 
120 


Sex. 


Race. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
1. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
1. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of  orig 
inal  appoint- 
ment. 


Aug.  24, 1805 
Oct.  28,1886 
Sept.  1,1805 
Aug.  24, 1805 

do 

Aug.  6,1807 
Feb.  12,1808 
Oct.  26,1808 
July  1.1898 
Aug.  24, 1805 
Sept.  1,1895 
Jan.  2,1896 
July    1,1809 


1,000  M. 

660  F. 

660  F. 

540  F. 

000  F. 


Teacher. 


.do 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


600 
6110 
400 
600 
600 
480 
240 
2U(» 
120 
120 
120 
120 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 

W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

H. 

W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 
,   W. 
I     I. 
I. 

I   I. 
1. 

H. 
I. 


p.m.60  F.  W. 

p.m.60  F.  W. 

p.m.60  '  P.  W. 

p.m.T2  '  F.  W. 


p.m.60     F.      W. 

i 
p.m.00     F.      W. 


Dec.  1,1802 
Oct  0,1801 
Mar.  16, 1806 
Nov.  2,1806 
Jan.  20.1900 
Apr.  10, 1884 
Sept.  1,1880 
Dec.  23,1883 
Nov.  15. 1890 
Aug.  31, 1898 
Jan  1. 1889 
Aug.  13, 1806 
Apr.  1,1889 
Sept.l0,18gu 
May  1,1900 
Aug.  20. 1888 
Apr.  1,1899 
Mar.  17,1900 


Mar. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Ifay 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Nov. 

July 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


17.1898 

8,1805 

1,1880 

1,1809 

6.1896 

1,19C0 

3,1900 

22,1800 

18,1809 

22.1806 

2,1800 

14,1899 

1,1899 

24,1800 

30,1800 

1,1000 

1,1900 


Mar.  1,1890 
Sept  5,1805 
Jan.  15.1804 
Feb.  22,1808 

Oct  1,1806 
Jan.     1,1800 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  1, 1899 
(30Stat8.,9B4). 


Act  Mar.  1, 1890 
(d08tat&,0S4). 


Act  Mar.  1,1800 
(30Stata,0e4) 


Act  Mar.  1,1600 
(30Stata.,024). 


742  ADDRESSES   OF   COMMISSIONERS   AND   OTHERS. 

ADDRESSES  OF  COMMISSIONERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MEMBERS    OF  THE    BOARD   OF   INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,    WITH    THEIR   POST-OFFICB 

ADDRESSES. 

Darwin  R.  James,  chairman,  226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  secretary,  1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  Whittlesey,  8  Iowa  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mobonk  Lake,  N.  x. 

William  D.  Walker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Lyon,  170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs,  254  Warren  avenue  (west),  Detroit,  Mich. 

Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Faribault,  Minn. 

William  M.  Beardshear,  Ames,  Iowa. 

INSPECTORS. 

William  J.  McConnell,  of  Idaho. 

Andrew  J.  Duncan,  of  Ohio. 

J.  George  Wright,  of  South  Dakota. 

James  McLaughlin,  of  North  Dakota. 

Charles  F.  Nesler,  of  New  Jersey. 

Walter  H.  Graves,  of  Colorado. 

Cyrus  Beede,  of  Iowa. 

Arthur  M.  Tinker,  of  Massachusetts. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

Samuel  L.  Taggart,  of  Iowa. 
Eugene  McComas.  of  Illinois. 
Elisha  B.  Reynolds,  of  Indiana. 
James  E.  Jenkins,  of  Iowa. 
Alfred  C.  Hawley,  of  Illinois. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Estelle  Reel,  Arlington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Nebraska. 
Frank  M.  Conser.  of  Ohio. 
Albert  O.  Wright,  of  Wisconsin. 
Millard  F.  Holland,  of  Maryland. 
Chas.  H.  Dickson,  of  Indiana. 

SECRETARIES  OF  SOCIETIES  ENGAGED  IN  EDUCATIONAL  AND  MISSION  WORK  AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist,  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Ill 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Baptist  (Southern),  Home  Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention:  Rev. 
F.  H.  Kerfoot,  D.  D..  723  Austell  Building,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Catholic  (Roman).  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  927  Q 
street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Congregational.  Amerxan  Missionary  Association:  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D.  D., 
Congregational  Rooms,  Fourth  avenne  and  Twenty-second  street.  New  York. 

Episcopal,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  281 
Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting:  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends,  Orthodox:  Edw.  M.  Wlstar,  905  Provident  Building,  Philaaeiphia.  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard,  150  Fifth  avenne.  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern) :  Rev.  W.  R.  Lambeth,  .^46  Public  Square,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Presliyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions:  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions:  Rev.  Chas. L.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  D.  D.,  Inman 
Building,  22A  South  Broad  street.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Reformed  Church  of  America,  Woman's  Executive  Committee  Domestic  Missions, 
165  West  Fifty-eighth  street,  New  York. 
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INDEX. 


A.  P"**- 

Addrenes: 

AgentB 743 

Board  of  Indian  CommiflBlonen 742 

School  superintendents 745 

Secretaries  of  missionary  BocietieB 742 

Superintendent  of  schools 742 

Agents,  finequent  changes  a  misfortune  —     265 

Agreements: 

Cherokee M9 

Creek  148 

Crow 288 

Fort  Hall 102.216,584 

Kiowa 54,538 

Pipestone 169 

Seminole 149,581 

Yakima 181 

Agriculture,  course  at  Hampton 516 

{See  aito  Farming.) 

Agricultural  colleges,  graduates  wanted  in 
Indian  service 440 

Alabama,  statistics 652,672 

Alaska: 

Police 700 

School  regulations 533 

Albuquerque  School,  New  Mexico 428, 494 

Allen,    James  K.,  report  Carson  School, 
Nevada  492 

Allotments: 

Allotting  agents 699 

Case  of  Mike  WiUiama 57 

Caiie  of  Stephen  Qheen 57 

Cheyenne  Klver  Agencv 54,871 

Colville  R^ervation  schedule 552 

Conflicting  among  Creeks 154 

Crow 267 

Dangers  of 448 

Disposition  of  lands  of  deceased  allot- 
tees       861 

Disputes  among  heirs 256, 848 

Every  Indian  »rming  his  own 370 

Five  Civilized  l^bes  must  be  put  in 

possession  of  their 227,243 

Fort  Hall  Indians  on  ceded  lands 103 

Helena,  Mont,  land  district 56 

Indians  refuse  patents 863 

I  n val  uabl  e  results  of 447 

Kickapoo  cease  to  oppose 254 

Kiowa,  etc 54,882 

Leasing.    ( See  Leasing. ) 

Made  during  year 53 

Made  to  October  1,1890 698 

Mission  Indians 210 

Must  have  water  and  timber 12 

Nez  Perc6 222 

Number  famiileB  cultivating. . . .' 658, 677 

Omaha 66,276 

Papago 199 

Patents  issued  to  Indians  of  La  Pointe 

Agency 409 

Pimashould  have 196 

Potawatomi  cease  to  oppose 264 

Rosebud  Sioux,  revised 65 

Sale  lands  of  deceased  allottee 349. 581 

Saleof  lands  in  excess  of  80  acres 631 

Shoshoni  Reservation,  suspended 56,414 

Small  per  cent  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 

ho  cultivate 826 

Southern  Jte  improve  their 213 

Southern  Ute,  schedule 646 

Unjust  assignment  of  timber 873 

Wenatchi 66,174 


Allotments— Continaed.  Page. 

Winnebago 66,276 

Opposition  to 288,806,881 

Yakima,  many  on  desert  land 401 

Alsea,  distribution  of  principal  fund 506 

Ament,  Edw.N.,  reportof  Greenville  School, 
Califomta 481 

Anaesthesia 461 

Anderson,  Albert  M.,   report  of   Colville 
Agency,  Wash 892 

Annuity: 

Discontinuance  of  issue  of  clothing  —     872 

Payments.    (See  Payments.) 

To  head  chief  of  Bank  and  Fox 249 

Apache: 

Condition 188,200,831 

JlcaxllU.    (SeeJicarUU.) 
Mescalero.    iSee  Mescalero  Apache.) 
Statistics 688,646.64^658,664,666,668 

Applegate,  O.  C,  report  of  Klamath  Agency, 

!  Appropriations: 

For  Indian  service 1 

School 1.44 

Condition 826.418 

Statistics 648, 656. 668.  e76 

Arborday 829 

Areas  of  reservations 601 

Arikara:  ^^ 

Condition 818 

Statistics 648,666 

Annstrong,  A.  A.,  report  of  Fort  Apache 

Agencv,  Ariz 188 

Army,  ifnited  States,  Indians  enlist 606 

Artesian  well: 

Crow  Creek  School,  a  success 870 

Failure  of 871 

Asbuvy,  Calvin,  reportof  Western  Shoshoni 

Agency,  Nev 288 

Ash,  B.  C.,  report  of  Lower  Brul6  Agency, 

S.  Dak 876 

Asphalt  mining  in  Indian  Territory 286 

Assiniboin: 

Condition 269,272 

Statistics 644.664 

Athletics 487,508 

(See  alto  Ball  playing. ) 
Attorney-General,  opinion,  removal  of  per- 
sons refusing  to  pay  tribal  taxes  in  Indian 

Territory • 140,676 

Attorney-General,  Aaristant,  opinions: 
Leaong  of  other  minerals  than  coal  and 
asphalt.  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw ....     126 
i         Legality  of  bank  tax.  Creek  Nation. .  141, 579 
Legality  of  tribal  taxes  in  Indian  Ter- 

^tory. 138,574 

RjQrht  to  mine  asphalt  in  Choctaw  and 

Chickasaw  nations 120 

Status  of  child  of  white  man  and  Indian 

woman 67 

Attorney-General.  (Steatoo  Court declslona) 
Attorneys,  pay  for  defending  Papago 629 


Bad  River  Chippewa,  condition 407 

Baird,  H.C.,  report  of  Santee  Agency,  Nebr.  279 
Bakeless,  O.H.,  on  industrial  training  an  aid 

to  literary  work --     486 

Baker,  J.  L.,  report  of  Siflseton  School,  South 

Dakota 

747 


748 


INDEX. 


BallplATing:  Page. 

Bafleball 291 

IVx)tball 508 

Game  by  women 317 

Indiim.  revival 807 

Banks,  national,  taxes  on,  Creek  Nation 579 

(See  al%o  Savings  banks. ) 
Bannock: 

Condition 215,218 

Statistics 640,660 

Bamnm,  Henry,  report  of  Lower  Bral6 

School,  South  Dakota 378 

Basket  making 206,807 

Beef  hides  sold  for  cash  instead  of  issued . .     377 

Beef  issues,  improvements  in 871 

Bentlev,  Martin  J.,  report  as  special  agent 

for  Shavmee  and  Mexican  Kickapoo 386 

Berger,  J.  M. ,  report  as  farmer  at  San  Xavier, 

Aria 199 

Bets,  Beit  R.,  report  of  Siletz  School 862 

Bingenheimer,  Geo.  H.,  report  of  Standing 

Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak 818 

Births: 

Rate  per  1,000,  Pine  Ridge  Sioux 879 

Statistics 689,667 

Blackfeet* 

Report  of  Agent  Jas.H.Monteath 264 

Statistics 660,670 

Blind  among  Pueblo 293 

Boehm,  P.,  report  of  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion School,  South  Dakota 876 

Bonds  of  disbursing  clerks,  Government 

should  pay  cost 50 

Boundary  line  of  reserve,  erroneous 180, 401 

Brass  bands 212. 

218, 257. 829, 413, 473, 482, 489. 506, 510 
Bratiey.J.H^reportof  CantonmentSchool.  829 
Brenner,  £.  w.,  report  as  farmer  in  charge 

of  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa 811 

Bridgeman,  M.  L.,  report  of  Fort  Belknap 

Agency,  Mont 269 

Bridges 821,415,529 

Bridges, T.  M., physician.  Fort  Hall,  report.     217 
Buford,  T.  J.,  report  of  Silets  Agency,  Oreg. .     360 
Buildings: 
AffencV"^ 

Appropriation  for  Leech  Lake 680 

Dilapidated 187 

New,  needed 378 

Unsanitary 201 

Worthless 890 

School- 
Additional  needed 190,206,212, 

255. 268, 274, 335, 866, 478, 484, 4^,  496, 498 

Burned 472 

Description 36 

Dilapidated 823,824,328,375 

New 39 

Ornamentation.    ( See  Ornamentation. ) 

Worn-out 266,474 

Bulloch,  Dr.  J.  G.,  on  sanitary  conditions. . .     468 

Burt,  H.,  report  as  missionary 376 

Burton,  Charles  E. ,  report,  Hop!  School 473 

Butter: 

Amount  made  by  Indians 668,677 

Made  at  schools 362,882,422 

C. 

Caddo,  statistics 648,668 

Caldwell,  A.  F.,  report  of  Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Idaho 215 

Campbell,  F.  C,  report  Fort  Shaw  School, 
Montana 490 

Campbell,  S.  W. ,  report  of  La  Pointe  Agency, 
Wis 407 

Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania 46, 417, 502 

Canadian  Indians,  Turtie  Mountain  Reser* 
vation 308 

Carson  School,  Nevada 424,492 

Cattiei 

Raising  at  Seger  School 457 

Thieves 379 

Catawba,  statistics 646 

Cayuga: 

Condition 297 

Statistics 646,666 

Cayuse: 

Condition 363 

Statistics 660,670 


Page. 

Cezistis,Navaho  assist  in  taking 194 

Cession  of  portion  Lower  BruleReservation .     877 

Chalcraft,  Edwin  L.,  report  of  Wind  River 
School,  Wyoming 416 

Chamberlain    fomily,    rights     on    Coenir 
d'AI toe  Reservation 102 

Chamberlain  School,  South  Dakota 509 

Chehalis: 

X}ondition 897 

Statistics 664.674 

Chemawa  school,  Oregon.    {See  Salem. ) 

Chemehuevi: 

Condition 187 

Statistics 688,658 

Cherokee: 

Agreement 148 

Biographical  sketch  of  Chief  Buffing- 
ton 244 

Collection  of  revenues 180,287 

Collection  of  taxes,  opinion  Judge  HUl .     661 

Freedmen,  enrollment 148 

Leases  of  mineral  land 127 

Pavment  warrants 289 

Political  oiganization 241 

Removal    intruders,    opinion    Judge 

Springer 665 

School  system  and  statistics 118,284 

Smallpox 229 

Statistics M6,666 

Town-site  commission 507 

Cherokee,  Eastern: 

Condition 306 

Statistics 646,666 

Chetco,  statistics 660,670 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla.,  re- 
port of  MaJ.  George  W.  H.  Stouch 826 

Cheyenne: 

Condition 325 

Statistics 644,664 

Cheyenne,  Northern: 

Condition .• 278 

Executive  order  for  reservation 697 

Payment  for  improvements  of  settlers.  170, 529 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of 
Ira  A.  Hatch 870 

Chick.    {See  Northrup  and  Chick.) 

Chickasaw: 

Appraisement  of  land 164,166 

Collection  of  royalties 118,286 

Freedmen  need  schools 116 

Instructions  as  to  town-site  surveys. ...     666 

Leases  of  minerals 117 

Oppose  Government  control  of  schools.     lU 

Payment  of  **  incompetent  fund  " 168, 509 

Political  organisation 241 

Recommendations  of  Governor  John- 
ston       242 

Removal  of  noncitiiena  who  refuse  to 
pay  taxes 189,242 

Rtehts  in  lands  oeded  by  Kiowa  and 

Comanche 642 

Sale  town  lots 166,240 

Schools  badly  managed 110 

Smallpox 233 

Town-site  commission 166,607 

Validity  business  permit  tax 189, 574 

Western  boundary 166 

Chiefs: 

Joseph.    (See  Joseph. ) 

Pension  should  be  given  Klamath 867 

Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma 424,496 

Chippewa: 

Condition 252,267,261,808,811,407 

Statistics 642,646,664,662,666,676 

Chippewa  and  Munsee  patenting  of  lands 
ana  payment  of  funds 166 

ChoctfiW' 

Appraismentofland 164,166 

Court -removed  from  Potean  to  Cam- 
eron       688 

Collection  of  royalties 118,286 

Enrollment  of  applicants  for  citisen- 

ship.: 146,161 

Freeamen  need  schools 116 

Instructions  as  to  town-site  surveys . .  686, 686 

Leases  of  minerals 117 

Mississippi,  allowed  to  settle  in  Indian 
Territory 696 
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Choctaw— Continued.  Page. 

Orphan  fund  credited  with  ralue  unsold 

MiflSiaBippilandB 625 

Pavment  ox  warrants 287 

Political  organization 241 

RecommenoationB  of  Governor  McCur- 

tain 24S 

Rights  in  lands  ceded  by  Kiowa  and 

Comanche 542 

Sale  town  lotB 156,240 

Schools  managed  by  Government 107 

Smallpox 283 

Town-eite  commission 169,527 

Validity  buainesB  permit  tax 189,574 

Christian  and  Chippewa,  retrograding 252 

Christian  or  Munsee,  statistics 642,662 

Church.    (Ax Religious.) 

Citizens'  dress,  Indians  who  wear 688, 666 

Citizenship: 

Choctaw  applicants  for 144,151 

Indians  not  prepared  for 826 

Oppoeed  by  New  York  Indians 805 

Record  of  application  for,  in  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes 168 

Taken  from  Eastern  Cherokee 807 

Civil  service  has  improved  Indian  schools .     885 

Clackamas: 

Condition 862 

Statistics 660,670 

Clifford,  J.  L.,  report  of   Tongue    River 
Agency,Mont 278 

Clothing: 

Insufficient  supply 880 

Discontinuing  issue 872 

Coal  mining  in  Indian  Territory 236 

Cochran,  R.  A.,  report  of  Seneca,  etc.,  school, 
Indian  Territory 226 

Coeur  d'Altae: 

Condition 894 

Rights  of  Chamberlain  family  on  res- 
ervation       102 

Statistics 662,672 

Collins,  Ralph  P.,  report  of  Albuquerque 
School,  New  Mexico 494 

Colorado   River  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  of 
Charles  8.  McNichols 185 

Columbia: 

Condition 894 

Statistics 662,672 

Colville: 

Condition 894 

Proclamation  opening  part  of  reserve. .     560 
Report  of  Agent  Albert  M.  Anderson. . .     892 

Schedule  of  lands  allotted  on  reserve 662 

Statistics 652,672 

Comanche: 

Condition 881 

Statistics 648,668 

{See  also  Kiowa  and  Comanche.) 

Commercial  oouise 478,486 

Commissions: 

Chickasaw  town  site 167,827 

Chippewa 62 

Choctaw  town  site 156.527 

Crow,  Flathead,  etc 52 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 142 

Enrollment  of  citizens 826 

Personnel 142,701 

Muskogee  town  site 168 

Puyallup 68 

Wagoner  town  site 168 

Commissioner.  United  States,  additional,  in 
Indian  Territory 524 

CommisBionen,  Board  of  Indian: 

Addresses 742 

Salaries 099 

Commons,  Jno.  M.,  report  of  Ouiay  School, 
Utah 891 

Compulsory  education  law: 

Needed 82, 

86, 249, 251. 419. 425. 440, 441, 449, 491, 499 
Secretary  may  make,  for  Alaska 683 

Conoow: 

Condition 212 

Statistics 688,660 

Congress,  Indian  legislation,  first  seaslon 

Fifty-sixth 522 

Cook,  Jessie  W.,  on  the  outlook  for  the  new 
Indian 46'' 


Page. 
Cook,  Viola,  report  of  WUd  Rice   River 

School 264 

Cotton  growmg 384,498 

Course  of  study  for  Indian  schools 488 

Court  of  Indian  Offenses: 

Authority  questioned  in  United  States 

court 809 

Cases  before 197,207,818 

Efficient 216,262,265.281,297, 

812, 822. 861, 864. 371 .  874. 377, 389, 395, 414, 476 
Have  cognizance  of  minor  cases  only  . .     221 

Number  of  cases  tried 689, 657 

Courts: 

Clerks  in  Indian  Territory  to  torn  in 

fees  in  excess  of  81.000 525 

Decidons— 

Children  can  not  be  retained   In 
school  against  wish  of  parent  or 

suudian 249,251 

Collection  taxes.Cherokee  Nation.  184, 661 
Indian  policeman  has  no  authority 

to  make  arrests 272 

Mixed-blood  criminals  are  white 

men 402 

Private   Land    Claims  v.   Laguna 

Pueblo 296 

Removal  intruders  Cherokee  Nation     666 
Water  rights  of  Nambe  Pueblo  con- 
firmed       296 

Validity  business-permit  tax.  Creek 

Nation 669 

(See  aUo  Attorney-General.) 

Indian  oases  before 223,689,657 

Tribal,  New  York  Indians,  ignorant  and 

corrupt 300 

United  States,  changed  from  Cameron 

toPoteau 638 

Cow  Creek  Indians: 

Condition 862 

Statistics 650,670 

Crandall,  C.  J.,  report  Santa  Fe  School,  New 

Mexico 496 

Creek: 

Agreement 148,248 

Appraisement  of  lands 165 

Collection  of  revenues 237 

Leases  of  mineral  lands 127 

Oppose  allotments 283 

Payment  warrants 238 

Political  organization 241 

Recommendations  of  Governor  Porter. .      248 

School  system  and  statistics 114 

Smallpox 114,230 

Statisflcs 652,672 

Taxes  on  national  banks 140, 579 

Townwdte  commission 158, 527 

Validity  business-pennit  tax 189, 569 

Crops  raised  by  I ndlans 668, 677 

Cross,Jas.F.,  report  as  missionary 384 

Crow: 

Report  of  Agent  J.  E.  Edwards 267 

Statistics 644,662 

Use  of  tribal  funds  for  irrigation 531 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak,,  report  of  Jas. 

H.  Stephens 373 

Curtis,  H.  J.,  report  of  Pine  Point  School, 

Minnesota 268 

Cushatta,  statistics 662,672 


D. 


Dancing,ghost 273 

Davis,Cna8.L.,  reportof  White  Earth  School, 

Minnesota 262 

Davis,  Crosby  G.,  report  Pierre  School,  South 

Dakota 611 

Dawson,  Anna  R. ,  report  as  field  matron ...  317 

D^  mutes  among  Pueblo 293 

Death: 

Chief  Hook  a  row,  Mohave 186 

Rate  per  1,000,  Pine  Ridge  Sioux 379 

StatisUos 689,657 

Decoration-day  celebration 267 

Delaware* 

Protest  against  granting  oil  leases  iu 

Cherokee  Nation 129 

Rights  in  Cherokee  Nation 180 
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Deloria,  P.J.,  reportasmiflBionary 825 

Devils  Lake  Agency.  N.  Dak.,  report  of  F.  O. 

Qetchell 308 

Digest  of  decuions  relating  to  Indian  affairs.  580 
DiuKger  Indians: 

Report  of  Geo.  O.  Qrist,  fanner  in  charge . .  208 

Statistics 688,688 

Dteman,   P.   Flor,   report  of  St.   Francis 

School,  South  Dakota 888 

Disbursing  agents,  bonds  of  clerks  desig- 
nated as SO 

Divorces: 

Granted  by  Ooort  Indian  Offenses 818 

Refused 291 

Should  not  be  allowed 884 

Statistics 639,657 

Domestic  science,  instruction  in 15, 

440. 456, 478, 487, 496, 504,516 
Domestic  work  taught  in  the  kindergarten .  464 
Dress,  citisens*.  (fibe  Citizens'  dress.) 
Dressmaking,  Livingstone  system  adopted .  505 
Duncan,  Jas.  J.,  report  of  Arapaho  School  . .  828 
Dunn,  Cora  M . ,  on  system  in  industrial  train- 
ing   462 

Dyke  Chas  B.,  on  training  of  teachers  for 

IDC  Ian  schools 466 

E. 

Earthquake,  Mission  Indians  killed 209 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  N.  C,  report  of 

Henry  W.Spnty 806 

Egan,Anna  C.,  report  of  Klamath  School, 

Oregon 359 

Egbert,  Knott  C,  report  of  Yainax  School, 

Oregon 860 

Education: 

Compulsory.    (See  Compulsory  educa- 
tion.] 

Practical  methods  in 467 

{SeeaUo  Schools.) 
Edwards,  Gasper,  report  of  Ponca  School ...     846 
EdwardS2J.E.,reportofCrowAgency,Mont.     267 
Ellis.  J.  w.,  report  as  captain  of  police  in 

Indian  Territory 247 

Employees: 

Agency  service,  positions  and  salaries. .  680 
In  Washington,  positions  and  salaries. .  678 
Indian — 

Good  and  faithful 324,866 

Generally  reliable 884 

Notreliable '.     S28 

Should  not  be  employed  in  their 

ovm  tribe 279,846 

School— 

Harmonyamong 467 

Positions,  salaries,  etc 30,628,634,708 

Should  be  appointed  by  head  of 

school 449 

Too  many  changes 601 

English: 

Ntmiber  Indians  who  use 638, 656 

Teaching,  in  Indian  schools 465 

Ewing,  Henry  P.,  report  of  Walapai  and 

Havasupai,  Aris 201 

Executive  orders  relating  to  Indian  re- 
serves        507 

Publication  of 60 

Exhibition  of  Indians: 

Contracts  refused 48 

Permission  to  attend  local  celebrations.       49 
Expenditures: 

Indian  service,  year  ending  June  30, 

1900 2 

Indian  service  since  1789 8 

Exposition.  Paris: 

Gold  medal  to  Carlisle  school 606 

Hampton  exhibit 616 

Indian  school  exhibit 46 

F. 

Farming  by  Indians: 

Dry  weather • 459 

Small  plots  aasigned  schoolboys. .  328, 845, 474 

SUtistiOB 668.677 

Under  supervision  Seger  School 458 

Female  industrial  teachers,  value  of  work.     874 
(JSee  aim  Field  matrons.) 


Page. 

Fencing  of  Crow  Creek  Reserve 373 

Fenin,  A.  W.,  report  of  New  York  Agency, 

N.  Y 297 

Field  matrons: 

Needed 395,415 

Reports 317,847,477 

Useless  unless  they  understand  Indian 

language 344 

Work  of 192,198,468,475 

{Set  aim  Female  industrial  teachers. ) 

Finley,  Blanche,  on  kindergarten  work 464 

Fire  drills 256,847,822 

Fish  hatchery,  excellent  location,  Klamath 

Reservation 364 

Five  Civilized  Tribes: 

Acts  of  legislatures  subject  to  approval 

by  President 241 

Collection  of  revenues 130, 235, 237 

Commission 142 

Commission  and  employees 701 

Enrollment  of  citizens  by  commission . .     144. 

151,626 

Government  supervision  of  schools 105 

Must  be  put  in  possession  of  their  allots 

ments 227,213 

Population 104,228,640 

Removal  of  persons  who  refuse  to  pay 

tribal  taxes 140.245,676 

Report  of  Agent  Shoenfelt 226 

Reserving  land  for  railroad  stations 628 

Schools— 

Attendance 110, 112, 113, 114, 1 15, 281 

Cost  of 116 

Population 117.284 

Taxation  of  noncitizens  should  be  uni- 
form  243,246 

Town  sites 156, 527 

{See  aUo  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choc- 
taw, Creek,  Seminole,   and  Indian 
Territory.) 
Flambeau  Lumber  Company,  pajrment  for 
improvements,  Lac  du  Flambeau  reserve .     529 

Flandreau  School,  South  Dakota 510 

Flandreau  Sioux,  condition 280 

Flatheads: 

Report  of  Agent  W.  H.  Smead 268 

Statistics 644,664 

Flinn,  John,  report  of  Chamberlain  School, 

South  Dakota 509 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewa,  condition 407 

Forest  fires 189,259 

Forests,  protection  of 287 

Formand  numberwork 466 

Fort  Apache  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  A.  A. 

Armstrong 188 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  M. 

L.  Bridgeman 269 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  report  of 

Thos.  Richards 318 

Fort  Bid  well  School,  California 358, 478 

Fort  Hall  Indians: 

Agreement 102,215,584 

Fraud  in  construction  of  ditch 60, 215 

Report  of  Agent  A.  F.  Caldwell 216 

Fort  Lewis  School,  Colorado 214,422 

Fort  Mohave  School,  Arizona 422,472 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.: 

Report  oi  C.  R.  A.  Soobey 272 

Should  be  abandoned 273 

Fort  Shaw  School,  Montana 490 

Football 508 

{See  alto  Ball  playing.) 
Fox  Indians.    {See  Sauk  and  Fox. ) 
Freedmen: 

Cherokee,  enrollment 148 

Choctaw     and     Chickasaw,     without 

schools 116 

Freer,  Wm.  B.,  report  of  Hupa  Valley  Agen- 
cy, Colo 204 

Freighting  by  Indians 650, 677 

FrisMl1,Dr.H.B.: 

Relation  of  Indian  of  Present  Decade  to 

Indian  of  the  Future 470 

The  Indian  Problem 444 

Report  of  Hampton  School,  Viixinia  ...      614 
Funds: 

Chickasaw  **  incompetent."  payment . .      163 

Distribution  of  tribal 11,626,628 

Income  of  Indian  tribes 696 
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Funds— Continued.  Pa«re. 

Amount  of,  inyested  in  Treasury 11 

Trust- 
Held  by  Government 587 

Indians  of  Potawatomi  and  Great 

Nemaha  Agency 252 

Intereston 696 

(See  alto  Pajanei^ts.) 

G. 

Gaither,  Mollie  V. ,  report  of  Umatilla  School     366 
Game  confiscated  by  police  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory       247 

Gates,  Oliver   H.,  report  Vermilion   Lake 

School,  Minnesota 490 

Genoa  School,  Nebraska 491 

George,  D.  H., report  of  Green  Bay  Agency, 

Wis 408 

Georgetown  Indians,  statistics 664, 674 

Getchell,    F.    O.,   report  of    Devils   Lake 

Agency,  N.  Dak 308 

Gheen,  Stephen,  allotment  refused 57 

Goiter 320,460 

Goldberg,  Edw.,  report  of  Quapaw  Agency, 

Ind.T 224 

Goodman,  C.  W.,  report  Chilocco  School, 

Oklahoma 496 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of 

Andrew  Kershaw 862 

Grand  Junction  School,  Colorado 422,483,530 

Grand  Portage  Chippewa,  condition 407 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of  D.  H. 

George 408 

Greenville  School,  California 481 

Grippe 187 

Grist,Geo.O.,  report  as  farmer  in  charge  of 

Digger  Indians 206 

Grosventre: 

Condition 260,813 

Statistics 644,648,664,666 

Guardhouse,  use  discontinued 487 

Guitar  and  mandolin  clubs 482, 510 

G3rmnasitmi .■ 487 

H. 

Haddon.  Julian   W.,  report  of    Fort    Sill 
School,  Okla 834 

Hadley,  Elwood,  report  of  Pima  Agency, 
Ariz 196 

Hall ,  C.  L. ,  report  of  Mission  Home  School . .      816 

Hall ,  Harwood,  report  of  Perris  School,  Cali- 
fornia .^ 482 

Harding,  Jno.  W.,  report  of  Yankton  Agency, 
S.Dak 887 

Hart,  Jos.  C,  report  Oneida  School,  Wiscon- 
sin       612 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence.  Kans 424, 485 

Hatch,  Ira  A.,  report  of  Cheyenne  River 
Agency,S.Dak 370 

Havasupai: 

Condition 202,421 

Statistics 638.658 

Hayward  School,  Wisconsin 41, 408, 621 

Hayzlett,  G.  W.,  report  of  Navaho  Agency, 
Arix 191 

Heating: 

School  buildings 87 

Smead  system  unsatisfactory 497 

rti 

Hoh: 


Hertzog,  S.  L.,  report  of  Osage  School 


Scl 
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Condition 395 

Statistics 654,674 

Home  making 451 ,  453, 454 

Homesteads,  free 624 

Honnell,  W.  R.,  report  of  Potawatomi  and 
Great  Nemaha  Agency.  Kans 252 

Hookarow,  Mohave  chief,  death 186 

Hoopa  {See  Hupa). 

Hopi: 

Condition 473 

Statistics 638,668 

Hospitals: 

Built  by  school  employees 499 

In  operation 319,366,360,362,372,406,425 

Needed 381,419,469,477,514 

House,  J.  Franklin,  report  as  day  school 
inspector 382 

Houses  occupied  by  Indians 638,656 


Hualapai.    (Sto  Walapai).  Page. 

Hultman.  Augustas.,  report  of  Grace  School. 
South  Dakota 376 

Humptulip,  statistics 654, 674 

Hunt,  Kate  £.,  on  system  in  indtistrial  train- 
ing       450 

Hupa: 

Report  of  Wm.  B.  Freer 204 

Statistics 688,658 

Hutchins,  Bion  S.,  report  of  Yankton  School, 
South  Dakota 389 
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Ice  manufacturing  plant,  Mohave  School  . . 

Idaho  Canal  Company: 

Fail  to  complete  contract 60, 216 

Rates  to  be  paid 538 

Income  of  Indian  tribes 596 

Indian  Problem,  address  by  H.  B.  Frissell  . .      444 

Indian  Territory: 

Additional  commissioner  in  northern 

district 524 

Inspector  assigned  to 108 

Laying  out  town  sites 166 

Reformatories  should  be  established. . .      247 
Schools- 
Improvement  106 

Mismanagement 106 

Organization  of  system 106 

Summer  Normal 107 

Settine  aside  parks  for  towns 160 

Shoula  not  be  included  in  any  State  or 

Territory 248 

Southern  boundary,  to  establish 166 

Use  of  timber  and  stone 142,684 

White  children  without  schooling 116 

{See  also  Five  Civilized  Tribes. ) 

Industrial  training 14, 431, 435, 440, 458, 615 

A.  J.  Standing,  on 442 

A  health  measure 468 

An  aid  to  literary  training 466 

Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell  on 471 

More  thorough  and  systematic. . .  450, 452, 460 

Industries,  native,  fostered 465, 601, 515 

Institutes 44 

Addresses  before 442 

Programmes 487 

Inspectors,  Indian 699, 742 

Intruders,  removal  from  Five  Civilized 
Tribes 226,242,246,246,566 

Iowa: 

Condition 262,348 

Statistics 642,648,662,668 

Irrigation: 

Appointment  of  superintenden  ts 58 

Blackf eet,  misdirected  attempts 266 

Carson  School 493 

Colorado  River 58, 186 

Crow 70,267,531 

'•  Dry- weather  farming  "  a  substitute. . .      4.'50 

Flathead 268 

Fort  Apache 189 

Fort  Bel  knap 270 

Fort  Hall,  ditch  a  failure  and  fraud...  60,215 

Fort  Mohave  Indians 473 

Havasupai 208 

Hupa  Valley,  work  of  Indians 206 

Klamath 854 

Lemhi 221 

Navaho 192 

Pima,  water  supply  exhausted 58, 196 

Pueblo,  suits  to  determine  water  rights  171,295 

Pyramid  Lake 282 

San  Carlos  Reservoir 59 

San  Xavier  Reserve  needs 200 

Southern  Ute 213 

Uinta 391 

Well  needed  at  Martinez 209 

Wind  River  Reserve,  ditch  worthless. . .       70 
Yakima 401 

Issues  of  goods,  only  in  exchange  for  work .      868 

J- 

Jacobson,  Axel,  report  of  Wittenburg  School, 
Wisconsin 518 

Jensen,  J.,  report  of  Ponca,  etc..  Agency. 
Okla 341 


JicuilU  Apache,  condlUon 

Jnaeph,N»  Perce  ohtef: 

lUqueat  h>  relurn  lo  Idabo  leruKd . 

VbdtM  Waablngton 

JohiuoDf  H,  H.,  report  of 


."Si 


ClHldltloll 

3(al<itl<9 

lADda.  tnut.  nles 


Bchool.  Okls- 
tport  of  Bauk  aiid  Fox 


Johnun.l ,.., 

School.  Oklahonu... 

.   Nathan    P..   roporl  of  Skneton 


Agei 


y,  S.  Dak  . . 


JahiuoD,  W.  H.,  report  Morrii  BchooL.  Uln- 

Jone«.Th«i.M..  report  of  Cheyenne  School . 

JoihUB.  slatlr"— 

Judlrlaloplnl 

K. 


y,  Wla.,  report  o[  8.  It 
vpon  o(  klckapoo  SohiwI 

^In Wi.i 

Fort  Apache  School  * 


lArlmer.  Kidien, 

lAundry: 

GfrlB  OTenror 

Hanandby  I 

Special  tialniL„ , 

ijiirB  celallns  to  Indlui  alblra,  new  comi 


I  Orande  Ronde 


e  foul  under  loulng  tyt- 


Ol  pioapectlTO  alfotment* 


g(Q  OU.  Cherokee  Nation,  prot^M  o[  Dela- 


of    St.    Uarys 
'rio'r'Uetit.Col'. 


CUms  Choctaw  BiidChl'i 

CnndlMaii  V.V.  ''!!!'.'.!!*.'.'.!!  *.'.".  W/.WV.'.'. 

Stalf«Uc» ft 

Kirk.   Ju.    E,.    report   ol   Warm   SprlDgi 
Agency,  Ore* 

Appropriation  lor  ■awmill 

Condlfiou a 

Error  In  bonndary 

Report  of  Asenl  0.  C.  Applegate 

Slatlsths 6SM90,N 

Kohlenberg,  W.C.. report  of  Tongue  River 
Day  School.  Uontuw 


M,H 


tlXlcs. 


Krake.Blaae,  report  of  81.  Joeeph'aSchool. 

WlBTonsIn 

Kyaelka.  Prank,  report  ol   Fort  Belknap 


Bchool,  Montana... 


Mloeo IH 

Railroads 1SS.I>I,1M 

1e  Oreille  Chippewa,  condltloo.  - . .      WT 


Death*  temltlnB from M»,xs 

DruDkennenidecresaed Wl 

Earilyobtalnedby  Indlaiu...  IM,H6.M4 

Manutocture  ol  tbirin 

Police  In  Indian  Terti lor;  Klie 3X0 


Rairu  Walker  Ri«e 


CoDTtctlans  dlttcult  to 


Decroued  .. 

Deputy  mannaii  witn  Hiary  ina 

OovemmVni  oBtcUb  pnaecQle... 
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Lynch,   Jay,   report  of  Yakima  Agency, 
Wash 


M. 


400 


McAithur,  D.  D.,  report  of  Pima  School, 

Arizona IWi 

McChesney.  Chas.  E.,  report  of  Botebud 

Agency.S.  Dak 379 

McCowan,  8.  M. ,  report  Phoenix  School,  Ariz  477 
McKoin.  John  J.,  report  Fort  Mohave  School  473 
McNlcholz,  Chas.  8.,   report  of  Colorado 

River  Ajfency,  Ariz 185 

Makah: 

Condition 395 

Statistics 654,674 

Malin.  Wm.  G.,  report  of  Sauk  and  Fox 

Agency,  Iowa 248 

Mandan: 

Condition 318 

Statistics 648,666 

Manual  training.    (See Industrial  training. ) 
Manufactories  should    be  established  at 

agencies 449 

Maricopa: 

Condition 195 

SUtistlcs 688,658 

Marriages: 

Agent  should  have  authority  to  solem- 
nize        344 

Law  regulating,  needed 197, 213, 305 

Licensed  bv  agent 369 

Solemnizea  by  imperintendent  in  charge 

of  agency 291 

Statistics 639,657 

Veryearlv 193,390,440 

Marys  River  Indians: 

Condition 352 

Statistics 650,670 

Massaore  in  Minnesota,  1862 447 

Mathewaon,  Chaa..  report  Omaha  and  Win- 
nebago Agency,  Neor 276 

Matson,  W.  H.,  report  of  Blackfeet  School, 

Montana 286 

Medicines,  inferior  quality 881 

Menominee: 

Condition 40S 

Statistics 654,674 

Mercer.  Capt.  W.  A.,  report  of  Leech  Lake 

Agency,  Minn 267 

Meocal 339 

McHcalero    Agency,    N   Mex.,   report   of 

Walter  Mcll.  Luttrell 285 

"  Memdah  "  Indian  at  Red  lAke,  Minnesota.      258 
Mexicans    not   allowed    at  Albuquerque 
School 494 

Mexican  Kickapoo: 

Condition 886 

Statistics ^ 648.668 

6266—00 iS 


LLquor— Continued.  Page. 

Sale  to  Indians— Continued. 

..  212,,  281 

....     201, 

887,493 

None  to  be  allowed  in  towna  on 

lands  ceded  by  Yankton  Sioux ...     887 

Number  prosecutions 689, 657 

Punishment  for 197 

Llston,  Harry  F.,  report  of  Round  Valley 

Agency,  Cal 211 

Literarysocieties 194,841,506  | 

Locke,  Hosea,  report  of  Fort  Hall  School, 

Idaho 218 

LogsinK: 

La  Polnte  Agency,  satisfactory 71 

Menominee 72,403 

Minnesota  ReeervationB,  suspended. . .  71, 411 
{See  Qiao  Timber.) 
Lower  Brul6  Agency: 

Cession  of  portion  of  reserve 877 

Reportof  B.  C.  Ash 876 

Lumber  sawed,  quantity 650, 677 

(SmcUw  Logging.) 
Lumml: 

Condition 399 

Statistics 654,674 

Luttrell,  Walter  McM.,  report  of  Meecalero 
Agency,  N.  Mex 286 


Miami:  Page. 

Condition 224 

Sale  of  lands 78, 224 

Statistics 640,656,660 

Mikonotuni.  statistics 650,670 

Miller,  Horton   H.,   report  Fort  Bid  well 

School.  California 478 

Mills,   £dw.,   report  of  Tulalip  Agency, 

Wash 899 

Minerals: 

Collection  rojralties  in  Indian  Territory.     236 

Leases.    {See  Leases.) 
Missions  among  Indians: 

Among  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 827 

Baptist^ 

Eastern  Cherokee 807 

Devils  Lake 810 

New  York  Indiana 804 

Catholic- 
Cheyenne  River 878 

Crow  Creek 374,876 

DevilsLake 810 

Fort  Berthold 815 

Fort  Peck 278 

Kiowa,  etc 838 

Lower  Brul6 877 

La  Polnte 408 

Menominee 404 

Potawatomi 254 

Rosebud 880,888 

8t  Regis 806 

Santa  Fe 296 

Shoshoni 414 

SUetz 861 

StandingRock 820 

Turtle  Mountain 812 

Congregational- 
Cheyenne  River 873 

Fort  Berthold 815.816 

Rosebud 380,884 

StandingRock 820 

Dutch  Reformed— 

Zufli 296 

Episcopal- 
Devils  Lake 310 

FortHall 216 

Cheyenne  River 878 

Crow  Creek 374,876 

Lower  Brul6 877 

Rosebud 880,884 

Kiowa 888 

New  York  IndUns 804 

Oneida 512 

StandingRock 320,326 

Lutheran— 

Stockbridge 404 

Mennonite— 

Hopi 476 

Methodist— 

Eastern  Cherokee 807 

Jicarllla  Apach6 297 

Kiowa 838 

New  York  Indians 804 

Potawatomi 254 

Siletz 861 

Moravian— 

(Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians. . .      266 

Presbyterian- 
Crow  Creek  S74 

Devils  Lake 810 

FortHall 216 

Iowa 254 

Kickapoo 264 

Kiowa 888 

New  York  Indians 804 

Omaha 278,279 

Pueblo 296 

Southern  Ute 214 

Winnebago 278 

Wolf  Point, Mont 272,278 

Reformed  Church  of  America,  Seger  Col- 
ony      468 

Reformed  Prosbfterlan .  Kiowa 888 

Reservation  land  set  aside  for 78, 682 

Woman's  National  Ind*<in  Association— 

Hopi 476 

Hupa  Valley 307 

Missionaries: 

Indian  progress  due  to 447 

Needed 188,190,221 
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MiflBionarles--Continaed.  Page. 

Number 639,666 

Reports 218 

Work  of 198,198 

(See  alto  Religionii.) 

Miwon  Indians: 

Condition 208 

Earthquake 209 

Statistics 688,668 

Mission— Tula  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  L.  A. 
Wright 208 

Missouri,  statistics 648,668 

Mixed  bloods: 

Schools  have  too  laige  proportion 491 

Status  as  Indian  or  white,  uncertain 402 

Mitscher,  O.  A.,  report  Osage  Agency,  Okla.      337 

Modoc: 

Condition 224,359 

Statistics 640,650/660,670 

Mohave: 

Condition 185,187,422 

Death  of  Chief  Hook  a  row 186 

Statistics 638,668 

Molala  merged  with  Klamath 359 

Montauk,  condition 296 

Monteath,  Jas.  H.,   report    of    Blackfeet 
Agency.  Mont 264 

Morris  School,  Minnesota 489,580 

Morse,   Samuel  Q.,  report  of  Neah  Bay 
Agency,  Wash 395 

Mortgages,  chattel ,  Quapa  w  As^ncy  record .      525 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  MichlfiFan 488 

Muckleshoot: 

Condition 399 

Statistics 654,674 

Munsee,  condition 403 

{See  aUo  Stockbridge,    Christian  and 
Chippewa.) 

Murchison,  Kenneth  S.,  compiler  of  digest.     530 

Murders 7296,812,400 

Authorities  indifferent  to  arrest  of  crim- 
inal  312,400 

Murray,  Mrs.    Sarah  £.,   report   as  field 
matron 347 

Muskogee.    (Ste  Creek.) 

Myers.  Q.  w.,  report  of  Yakima  School, 
Washington 408 

Myton,  H.  P.,  report  of  Uinta  and  Ouray 
Agency,  Utah 389 

N. 

Names  of  Indian  tribes  and  bands,  revised 

spelUM 519 

Nardin,  E.  C,  report  Mount  Pleasant  School, 

Michigan 488 

Native  industries: 

Encouraged 456,515 

Sale  of  products 501 

Navaho: 

Molest  Hopi 476 

Report  of  Agent  G.  W.  Hayslett 191 

Statistics 638,858 

Navy,  United  States,  Indians  enlist 508 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Samuel 

G.  Morse 396 

NeaJ,  Francis  M.,  report  of  Colorado  River 

School,  Arizona 187 

Nellls,  Geo.  W.,  report  of  Sauk  and  Fox 

School,  Iowa 251 

Nespelim: 

Condition 394 

Statistics 662 

Nevada  Agency,  Nev.,  report  of  Fred  B. 

Sprim 281 

New  York  Indians: 

Compensation  for  Kansas  lands 178 

Cost  of  schools  supported  by  State —  639, 656 

Report  of  Agent  A.  W.  Ferrin 297 

Nez  Percys* 

Report  of  Agent  C.  T.  Stranahan 222 

Request  Joseph's  band   to  return  to 

Idaho 176,338 

Statistics 640,652,660,674 

Nicholson,  CaptW.  J.,  report  of  San  Carlos 

Agency,  Ans 200 

NickerRon,   H.    G.,    report    of    Shoshoni 
Agency,  Wyo 418 


Niaqualli:  Page. 

Condition 896 

Statistics 654,674 

Noble,  Hugh  M.,  report  of  Grand  River 

School 328 

Nomelakl: 

Condition 212 

Statistics 688,660 

Nooksak.  statistics 654,674 

Normal  aepartmenta  In  schools 486, 506, 515 

Northrup  &  Chick,  claim  for  supplies  fur- 
nished Potawatomi 648 

Number  and  form  work 466 

Nursing,  training  Indian  girls  for 15 


O. 


Oglala  Sioux.    {See  Sioux. ) 

Oil  leases: 

Cherokee  Nation 128 

New  York  Indians 800 

Okinagan: 

Condition 894 

Statistics 652,674 

Old  Town  Indians,  statistics 666,676 

)  Omaha: 

I         Allotments 55 

Condition 275 

'  Statistics 644,664 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr. ,  re- 
port of  Chas,  Mathewson 275 

Oneida: 

Condition 297 

Statistics 646,666,654,674 

Onondaga: 

Condition 297,801 

Statistics 646,666 

Opinions,  Judicial.    {See  Courts  and  Attor- 
ney-General.) 

Orchards 880,498 

Ornamentation  in  schools 36,351,406,477 

Orphan  asylum,  Indian,  New  York  supports.     808 

Osage:  

Iteport  of  Agent  O.  A.  Mitscher 337 

Sale  trust  lands  In  Kansas 583 

Statistics 648,668 

Tribal  government  abolished 173,889 

Oto  and  Missouri: 

Adjustment  with  delinquent  purchasexs 

olland 168,582 

Condition 842 

Statistics 648,668 

Ottawa: 

Condition 224 

Statistics 640,642,660 

Outing  system 80.440,454,468 

Carlisle 80,418,430,607 

Grand  Junction 422 

Haskell  Institute.... 487 

Phoenix 420 

Outiook  for  the  new  Indian 467 

Ozette: 

Condition 896 

Statistics 654,674 

P. 

Poiute: 

Attend  Fort  Bidwell  School 479 

Condition 281, 359, 8t>7, 369, 49S 

Statistics 640,644,650,652,660,664,670 

Papago: 

Condition 195,199 

Pay  of  counsel  for 529 

Statistics 688,658 

Paris  Exposition: 

Carlisle  School  receives  gold  medal 606 

Indian  school  exhibit  receives  grand 
prix 46 

Parks: 

Appalachian  National 807 

Setting  aside  in  Indian  Territory 160 

Patrick,Lee,reportof  Sauk  and  Fox  Agency, 
Okla 848 

Patterson,  Ella  L.,  report  of  Fort  Apache 
School 190 

Pawnee: 

Condition 842 

Statistics 648,668 
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Payments:  Pa^. 

Annuity,  amounts 10 

Division  of  tribal  funds  recommended .      ^13 

EyHb  of  annuity 10, 836 

(Sec  atoo  Funds.) 

PeauB,  H.  B. ,  report  Haskell  Institute,  Law- 
rence, Kans. . . , 486 

Peirce.  Chas.  F.,  report  Flandreau  School, 
South  Dakota 510 

Pembina.    fSc«  Chippewa.) 

Pend  d'Oreille: 

Condition 268 

StatisUcs 644,664 

Peoria: 

Condition 224 

DiTision  of  fund 528 

Sale  of  lands 73, 224 

Statistics 640,660 

Perria  School,  California 41,424,482 

Perrv,  Reuben,  report  of  Lac  du  Flambeau 
School,  Wiscontin 418 

Phoenix  School,  Arizona 41,419,477 

Physicians: 

Nonefor  Pueblo 296 

Reports 217,809,319,372,378,880,477 

Sanitary  inspection  of  Indian  houses. . .      410 

Piankeshaw,  division  of  funds 628 

Piegan: 

Condition 264 

Statistics 644,662 

Pierre  School, South  Dakota 611 

Pigg,  G.  L.,  report  of  Crow  Creek  School, 
South  Dakota 875 

Pillager.    (See  Chippewa.) 

Pima: 

Emergency  appropriation 69 

Report  of  Agent  £1  wood  Hadley 196 

StaUstics 638,668 

Water  rights  at  Lehi  restored 196 

Water  supply  exhausted 59, 196 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Jaa. 
R.Walker.M.D 378 

Pipestone  Reservation: 

Agreement  for  its  sale 169, 387 

Indians  retain  right  to  quarry  stone  ...      170 
Report  of  school 40 

Pit  River  Indians: 

Attend  Fort  Bid  well  School 479 

Condition 212 

Number 369 

Statistics 638,640,660,660,670 

Want  a  school 368 

Police: 

Confiscate  whisky  and  game  in  Indian 

Territory 247 

Efficient 265,278, 

313, 822, 827, 864, 871, 881, 888, 896, 401, 409 

Haircut 216,291 

Indian  Territory  force  should  be  smaller 

and  better  paid 228,247 

Indians  wish  to  elect 358 

Inefficient 221 

New  equipment  needed 270,813 

Pay  too  small 886, 415 

Prevent  liquor  selling 262 

Report  of  Capt.  J.  W.Ellis 248 

Rules  governing,  in  Indian  Territory' . .      228 

Ponca* 

Condition ^ 280,341 

Report  of  J.  Jensen 341 

Statistics 644,648,664,668 

Ponies: 

Mange 365 

Sale  of 216.268 

Sold  to  canneries 368,401 

Population: 

Decrease 219,221,269,344,348,416 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 104,228,640 

Increase 844 

Indian,  estimates 47 

Statistics 688,666 

{See  aim  births  and  deaths.) 

Port  Madison: 

Condition 899 

Statistics 654,674 

Potawatomi: 

Claim  of  Northrup  &  Chick  and  Thos. 

N.  Stinson  for  supplies  furnished 543 

Condition 252,848 

Sale  lands  of  deceased  allottees 531 


Potawatomi— Continued.  PAge* 

Sale  lands  in  excess  of  80  acres 531 

Statistics 642,648,666,662,668 

Potawatomi  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 
Kans^ report  of  W.  R.  Honnell 262 

Potter,  Thos.  W.: 

On  Harmony  in  our  schools 467 

Report  Chemawa  School,  Oregon 502 

Pottery: 

Bv  Eastern  Cherokees 307 

Digging 476 

Pooepatuck,  condition 298, 802 

Practice  teaching 456 

Pratt,  Capt.  R.  H.,  report  Carlisle   School, 
Pennsylvania 502 

Proclamations,  Presidential 548 

Property  lost,  pupils  should  replace 461 

Publications  needed  on  Indian  matters 50 

Pueblo: 

Appropriation  for  special  attorney  dis- 
continued        172 

Condition 292 

Statistics 646,666 

Suits  to  determine  water  rights 171, 295 

Taxation  of  property 172 

Zufli.    (Srcfufil.) 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  re- 
portof  N.  S.  Walpole 292 

Puyallup: 

Conaition 396 

Report  of  Frank  Terry 396 

Statistics 664,674 

Q. 

Quaitao,  stotistics 654,674 

Quapaw: 

Dav  schools  maintained  from  fees  of 

clerk  of  court 626 

Record  of  chattel  mortgages 625 

Report  of  Agent  Ed  w.  Goldberg 224 

Sale  of  lands  of  deceased  allottees 76 

Statistics 640,660 

Queet.    (SteQuaitso.) 

Quileute: 

Condition 395 

Statistics 664,674 

Quimby.  Lida  W.,  on  field  matron  work 468 

Quinaielt: 

Condition 897 

Statistics 664,674 

R, 

Railroads  across  Indian  reservations 81 

Arkansas  Valley  and  Gulf 89 

Arkansasand  Oklahoma 81 

Arkansas  Western 82 

Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesota 101 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 83 

Chicago,  Mil  waukee  and  St  Paul 100 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf 91, 621 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 92,245 

Clearwater  Short  line 96 

Clearwater  Valley 97 

Columbia  Valley 83 

Columbia  and  Kllchitat 84 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley 93 

Eastern  Company  of  Minnesota 88 

Eastern  Oklahoma 89 

Fort  Smith  and  Western 90,246,624 

Gulf  and  Northern 90 

Gulf,  Chickasaw  and  Kansas 88 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe 98 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley 94 

Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf 94 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  South- 
western   94 

Kansas  Southeastern 85 

Kansas  Southwestern 85 

Kiowa,  Chickasha  and  Fort  Smith 84 

Minnesota  and  Manitoba 89,622 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 94 

North  Arkansas  and  Western 85 

Oklahoma  City  and  Western 86 

Oklahoma,  Olanulgee  and  Southern 86 

Rio  Grand,  Pagosa  and  Northern 100 

Seattle-Tacoma 87 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  Coal .  86 
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Ballroftdfl  across  IndUtn  refiervationft—        PaRe. 
Continued. 

8t  Louis  and  Oklahoma  City 96 

St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  Southern 96,244 

St  Louis,  Tecumseh  and  Lexington 97 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma  and  Indian 97 

Southern  Kansas 96 

Tecumseh  and  Shawnee 97 

Washington  Improvement  and  Devel- 
opment        101 

Wichita  and  Southern 88 

Railroad  stations,  lands  reserved  in  Five 
avilized  Tribes 628 

Randlett,  Lieut.  Col.  Jas.  F.,  report  of  Kiowa 
Agency,  Okla 381 

Ranons: 

Cost  of 6,7,8 

Demoralising 9,381 

Indians  who  receive 6,7 

Improvements  in  issue 9 

Indiscriminate  issue  should  cease. .  9, 881, 449 

Quantities  issued 6 

Keduction  will  cause  suffering S21 

Should  be  issued  only  in  return  for  labor.        8 

Should  cease  at  fixed  date 265 

Should  not  be  issued  to  Indians  who  op- 
pose schools  891 

Railifx,  Russell,  report  of  Omaha  School, 
Nebraska 279 

Read,  number  of  Indians  who  can 638, 656 

Ream,  Sarah  C,  report  of  Fort  Spokane 
School,  Washington 396 

Red  Cliff  Chippewa,  condition 407 

Redwood: 

Condition 212 

Statistics 638,660 

Reel,  Estelle,  superintendent  Indian  schools, 
annual  report 417 

Reform  school: 

Needed 440,441 

Needed  in  Indian  Tenitory 247 

Religious: 

Address  secretaries  missionary  societies.  742 
Church  buildings  on  Indian  reserves.  639.656 

Contributions  for  church  work 639, 657 

Contributions  for  Indian  education . . .  689, 657 
Indian  church  members,  number ....  639, 656 
{See  also  Missionary.) 

Reservations: 

Areas  and  how  established 601 

Executive  orders  establishing 597 

Returned  students: 

Ooodrecord 427,444,501,508,507,617 

Influence  for  education 384 

Rice  Lake  Chippewa,  condition 407 

Richards,  Josephine  £..  on  training  of  In- 
dian ^rl  as  uplifter  of  the  home 454 

Richards,  Mary  Griffith,  on  number  and 
form  work 466 

Richards.  Thos.,  report  of  Fort  Berthold 
Agency,  N.  Dak 313 

Richardville,  T.  F.,  payment  of  claim 528 

Riverside  School.  California 42, 530 

Roads: 

Allotinents  disi^axded  in  making 223 

Improved  on  New  York  reservations ...  301 
No  law  to  establish  in  Indian  Territory.     247 

Supervisor,  Indian  elected 352 

Work  on,  by  Indians..  189,193,207,223,281,297, 
318, 321. 356, 373, 388, 400.  m.  415. 476, 659, 697 

Robinson,  W.  H..  report  as  clerk  in  charge 
Kaw  School 841 

Rogers.  F.  J. ,  on  teaching  trades  to  Indians.     458 

Rogue  River  Indians: 

Condition 352 

Statistics 650,670 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Chas.  £. 
McChesney 879 

Rosebud  Sioux.    (See  Sioux.) 

Ross,  J.  E. ,  report  Genoa  School,  Nebraska. .     491 

Round  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Hairy 
F.  Listen \ 211 

Runaways  from  school 249. 

251, 262, 310, 822, 328, 346, 405, 474, 490 

S. 

St.  Regis  Indians: 

Condition 297,801 

Statistios 646,666 


Salem  School,  Oregon 425,6^/ra 

Sale  of  Indian  lands: 

Absentee  Shawnee 74,349 

Citizen  Potawatomi 74.349 

Lands  inherited  from  allottees .,.       76 

Peoria  and  Miami 73,224 

Receipts  and  disbursements 689 

Wyandot 224 

San  Carlos  Agency: 

Irrigation  reservoir 69 

Report  of  Capt  W.  J.  Nicholson 20 

Sanitary  arrangements  in  schools 37, 46 

Sanpoil: 

Condition 3M 

Statistics 662 

Santa  Fe  School,  New  Mexico 423, 495 

Santiam: 

Condition 852 

Statistics 650,670 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr. ,  report  of  H.  C.  Baird .     279 

Sauk  and  Fox,  statistics 642.643,662,668 

Sauk  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of  Wm. 

G.Malln 248 

Sauk  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Lee 

Patrick 848 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  MiaBlssippi: 

Annuity  to  chief 690 

Barbarous  and  degraded 419,428 

Condition 248,848 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  condition 252 

Savings  banks  in  schools 82,501,607 

Sawnull  for  Klamath  Agency 629 

Schillinger,  Rev.  Lew,  report  as  missionary.     218 
Scobey,  C.  R.  A.,  report  of  Fort  Peck  Agency, 

Mont 272 

Schools: 

Appiicationa  refused 2G2 

Attendance 22,23,623,684 

Government   and   contract,   com- 
pared        28 

Increase  in 28 

Buildings.    (Se«  Buildings.) 

Capacity 622,684 

Cleanlineas,  of  pupils  returning  to 498 

Contract- 
Amounts  allowed 24,25 

Attendance  and  cost 687 

Attendance  compared  with  Govern- 
ment schools 28 

BemalUlo,  N.Mex 296 

Day 29 

Hampton.  Va 428,614 

History  of 25 

Holy  Fftmily,  Blackfeet   Reserva- 
tion       266 

Immaculate  Conception,  Crow 

Creek  Reservation 876 

Kate  Drexel ,  Umatilla,  Oreg 864 

La  Pointe  Agency 408 

Osage 838 

Reduction  of  appropriations 26 

St.  Frances.  RoeeDua  Reserve S83 

St.  Joseph  Menominee  Reserve...  404,406 
St.  Paul's,  Fort  Belknap  Reserva- 
tion       270 

St.  Stephen's.  Shoshoni  Reservation.     414 

Tulalip 400 

Turtle  Mountain 312 

Withdrawal  of  Government  aid  . . .  27. 446 

Cost 623,634 

Day- 
Bishop,  Big  Pine  and  Independence, 

Cal 493 

Cheballs S98 

FortBerthold 314 

0  reat  value  of 449 

Havasupoi 208.421 

Hopl 476 

Jamestown 898 

La  Pointe  Agency 406 

Location,  capacity,  and  attendance .       19 

Mothers  wash  clothes  of  pupils 274 

Oneida 612 

Pima 197.420 

Ponca 280 

Port  Gamble 398 

Pueblo 294,424 

Quinaielt 898 

Rosebud 880,! 
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SchooU— Continued.  Pb^. 

Day— Continued. 

Skokomish 398 

StandingRock 319 

Stockbrldge 404 

SwinomisE 400 

Tongue  River 274 

TulSip 400 

Turtle  Mountain 312 

Walapai 202,420.421 

Employees.    ( See  Employees. ) 

Expenditures  for 8 

Farming.    (See  Farming.) 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 104,284 

Government  reservation  boarding— 

Blackfeet 42,264,266 

Blue  Canyon 476 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 827-330 

Cheyenne  River 872 

Colorado  River 39,186,187 

Crow,  closed  owing  to  smallpox  —      268 

Crow  Creek  and  Grace 875 

Eastern  Cherokee 307,418 

Fort  Apache 42,189,190 

Fort  Belknap 39,270,271 

FortBerthold 814,816 

Fort  Hall 48,216,218,481 

FortlApwai 485 

Fort  Peck,  every  child  in  school 272 

FortSpokane 895 

FortTotten 810 

Fort  Yuma 89,479 

GrandeRonde 852 

Hope,  Springfield,  S.  Dak 280,621 

Hopl 39,48,478 

Hupa  Valley 207 

Jicarilla 41 

Kansa 89,888,841 

Reams  Cafion.    (See  HopL) 

KIckapoo 89,255,256 

Kiowa  and  Comanche ^,  888, 884, 886 

Klamath 89,355,869,424 

Lac  du  Flambeau 406,412 

Leech  Lake 40,260 

Lemhi 89,220 

Little  Water 198 

Location,  date  of  opening,  capacity, 

attendance 17 

Lower  Brul6 877,878 

Menominee 404,405 

Mescalero 89.291 

Navaho 198 

None  for  Southern  Ute 42 

None  on  Flathead  Reservation 42, 269 

None  on  Jicarilla  Apache  Reserve . .     297 

Omaha 277,279 

Oneida 89,512 

Osage 888,840 

Oto 89,847 

Ouray 891 

Pawnee 89,844 

Pima 39,197,198,420 

Pine  Point  (Minnesota) 268 

Ponca 846 

Potawatoml : 255,257 

Puyallup 89,897,425 

Pyramid  Lake,  new  plant 89,282 

Quapaw,  mei^ged  with  Seneca .  89, 224, 626 

Red  Lake 40,261 

Rice  station,  San  Carlos  Reservation     201 

Rosebud 880,881 

Round  Valley 89,212 

Santee 280 

Sauk  and  Fox  (Iowa) 249, 251, 418 

Sauk  and  Fox  (Oklahoma) 89, 850 

SegerColonv 40,458,498 

Seneca,  pupils  almost  white 225, 419 

Shoshonl 414,415 

SileU 89,860,861,362,425 

Sisseton 886,886 

Southern  Ute 42 

StandingRock 818,822,823 

Tongue  River 43 

Truxton  Canyon 40 

Umatilla 48,864,865 

Vermilion  Lake 490 

Warm  Springs 89,370,425 

Western  Shoshoni 39,284 

WhlteEarth 262 

WUd  Rice  River  (Minnesota) 264 


School»— Continued.  I'age. 

Gtovemment    reservation    boarding— 
Continued. 

Winnebago,  rebuilding 42,278 

Yainax 356,360,424 

Yakima 39,402 

Yankton 888,880 

Improvements 89 

Indian  Territory.    (See  Five  Civilised 

Tribes.) 
Mission- 
Day 210 

FortBerthold 815,316 

Kiowa  Agency 838 

Location,  oipacitv,  and  attendance .       29 

St.  Georges  (Washington) 898 

St.  Marvs,  Rosebud  Reservation 384 

St.  Pauls,  Yankton  Reservation 388 

Shoshoni 414 

Should  have  no  aid  from  Govern- 
ment        888 

Southern  Ute 214 

StandingRock 325 

Tunesassa  (New  York) 304 

Two  Gray  Mills,  Navaho  Reserva- 
tion       198 

Wolf  Point  (Montana) 272 

New   ...  40 

N^ht,*  for  oid'indians '.!'.!  I !!'.!  I !  i '.'.!'. !     291 
Nonreservation— 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 428,494 

Carlisle,  Ri 46,417,502 

Carson,  Nev 39,424,492 

Chamberlain,  8.  Dak 509 

Chemawa,Oreg 39,425,502,530,620 

Chllocco,  Okla 424,496 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak 510 

Fort  Bldwell,  Cal 868.478 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 40,214,422 

Fort  Mohave.  Arls 89,422,472 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 39,490 

Genoa,  Nebr 39,491 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 40, 422, 483, 530 

Greenville,  Cal 39,481,620 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. .      40, 

424,485 

Hayward,Wis 41,408,621 

Location,  capacity,  attendance 16 

Morris,Minn 39,489,580 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 48,488 

Ferris,Cal 41,424,482 

Phoenix,Arl2 41,419,477 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 611 

Pipestone,  Minn 40 

Riverside,  Cal.,  appropriation  estab- 

li^ing 42,630 

Salem.    ( See  Chemawa. ) 

Santa Fe,N.Mex 423,495 

Tomah.Wis 40 

Wittenberg,  Wis 513 

Number  IndlBLUs  unprovided  with 28 

Opposition  to 83,259,391,419,476 

Ornamentation  of  grounds 36, 351, 406, 477 

Overcrowded 216, 264, 279, 315, 405, 474 

Outing  system.    (See  Outing.) 

Population 28 

Private,  Shoshoni  Reservation 414 

Public- 
Contracts  with,  for  Indian  pupils. . .       21 
Coos  County,  Oreff . ,  Indians  attend .     858 
Decreased  attencuuice  of  Indians. .       21 

Klamath  attend 205 

New  York  provides,  for  Indians 802, 

639,656 

Omahaattend 278 

Quapaw,  to  be  maintained  £rom  fees 

of  clerk  of  court 626 

Rights  of  Indians  in  Oregon  to  at- 
tend      440 

Should     supersede      Government 

school,  Quapaw  Agency 225 

Pupils  almost  white 266,295 

Pupils  Mexican 295 

Rations  supplemented  by  fruits  put  up 

at  school 846 

Sites,  history  of 45.619 

Statistics 622-683 

Summer  normal  in  Indian  Territory ...      107 

Supervisors 099,742 

(See  dUo  Education.) 
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Seger,  John  H.:  Page. 

On  Dry  Weather  Fanning 469 

On  Practical  Methods  in  Indian  Edu- 
cation        467 

Report  Seger  Colony  School,  Oklahoma.      496 

Seger  Colony,  Farming  and  Miasion  Work 
fti 467 

Seminolea: 

Agreement 149,631 

Awards  to  loyal 628 

Distribution  of  estates  of  deceased 149 

Florida,  lands  purchased  for 101 

Political  organization 242 

Recommendations  of  Qovemor  Brown .      244 
Statistics 640,660 

Seneca: 

Condition 224,297 

Statistics 640,646,660.666 

Seneca  Telephone  Companv 683 

Settlers  on  ceded  Indian  lands,  extension 
of  tlmeof  payment 629 

Sewerage: 

Good 283,473,492,494 

Improved 187 

lAck  of,  dangerous 846 

Seriously  defective 271 

Shasta  Costa,  statistics 650,670 

Shawnee.  Absentee: 

Condition 836,848 

Sale  lands  deceased  allottees 581 

Sale  lands  in  excess  of  80  acres 681 

Statistics 648,668 

Shawnee,  Eastern: 

Condition 224 

Statistics 640,660 

Shebit.    (SecShivwits.) 

Sheepeater 

Condition 218 

Statistics 640,660 

Sherman,  Myrtilla  J.,  on  teaching  English.      466 

Shinnecock,  condition 298,802 

Shoenfelt,  J.  Blair,  report  of  Union  Agency, 
Ind.T...^ 226 

Shivwits,  statistics 662,672 

Shoshoni: 

Condition 215,218.413 

Statistics 640,644,666,660,664,676 

Shoshoni  Agency,  Wyo: 

Appropriation  for  bridge 529 

Report  of  H.  0.  Nickerson 413 

Shoshoni.  Western,  condition 283 

Sllets  Indians: 

Report  of  Agent  T.  J.  Buford 860 

Statistics 650,670 

Sioux: 

Bru14,  Rosebud  reserve 879 

Cheyenne  River 870 

Crow  Creek 373 

DevilsLake 306 

Flandreau 280 

Lower  Brul6 876 

Pine  Ridge 379 

Rosebud 65,379 

Santee 279 

Sisseton 384 

Standing  Rock 318 

Statistics 642,644,646, 

648,660, 652,  662,  664,  666,  668,  670,  672 
Yankton 387 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Nathan  P. 
Johnson 384 

Sixes,  statistics 660,670 

Sklal  lam,  statistics 664,674 

Skokomlsh: 

Condition 896 

Statistics 664,674 

BmAllpox: 

Absentee  Shawnee 350 

Appropriation  to  suppress 629 

Cherokee 229 

Chickasaw 280 

Choctaw 282 

Colville 892 

Creek 114 

Crow 268 

La  Poln  te  Agency 410 

Mescalero 488,290 

SaukandFox 266,266,360 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa 308,312 

Shawnee 


Smallpox— Continued.  Page. 

Oaage 340 

Umatilla 864 

Yakima 400 

Yankton  Sioux 887 

Smead,  W.  H.,  report  of  Flathead  Agency, 

Mont 2G8 

Smith,   Jos.  O.,   report  of   Southern  Ute 

Agency,  Colo 218 

Smith,  Wm.  H.,  report  Fort  Lapwal  School, 

Idaho 486 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo.,  repoat  of  Jos. 

O.Smith 218 

Spear,  John  S. ,  report  Fort  Yuma  School ...     479 

Special  Indian  agents 699,742 

Spelling  of  names  of  Indian  tribes 61,619 

Spokan: 

Condition 288,994 

Statistics 644,662,664,674 

Spray,  Henry  W.,  report  of  Eastern  Chero- 
kee Agencv,  N.  C  306 

Spriggs,  Fred  B.,  report  of  Nevada  Agency, 

Nev 281 

Squaxon: 

Condition 896 

Statistics 664,674 

Stalev.  Jas. ,  report  of  Potawatomi  School ...     257 
Standing,  A.  J.,  on  proper  relation  between 
literary  and  Industnal  education  in  In- 
dian schools 442 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  report  of 

Geo.  H.  Bingenheimer Si^ 

Stephens,  Jas.  H.,  report  of  Crow  Creek 
Agency ............................  878 

Stinson,  Thos.  N.,  claim  for  supplies  lur- 

nished 543 

Stock  owned  by  Indians 669,677 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee: 

Condition 408 

Lands  insufficient  for  allotment 181 

Statistics 664,674 

Stone  and  timber,  act  for  procurement  in 

Indian  Territory 142,634,661 

Stoops.  W.  S.,  report  of  Santee  School,  Ne- 
braska      280 

touch.  1 
and  Ai 
tranahi 
Idaho. 

Suicides,  number 864,639,667 

Summer  schools 107,484,606 

Programmes 487 

Resolutions  adopted 440 

(Ste also  Institutes.) 
Superintendent  Indian  Schools,  annual  re- 
port  ^ 417 

Superintendent  of  school  should  appoint 

hisemployees 449 

Supal.    (See  Havasupal.) 
Survey: 

Exterior  limits  of  towns  In  Indian  Tei^ 

ritory 169 

Instructions  to  town-site  surveyors  in 

Indian  Territory 160 

Sutherland,  John  H.,  report  of  White  Earth 

Agency.  Minn 261 

SwinomiiBh: 

Condition 897 

Statistics 664,674 

T. 

Taxes* 

Banks  in  Creek  Nation 140 

Business  permit,  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw, validity 137,246,674 

Business  permit,  Creek,  validity 142,669 

Hay,  Cherokee 184.245 

Imposed  on  Pueblo,  salt  to  determine 

legality 172 

Levied  by  Osage  and  Kansa  tribes 8S9 

Merchandise  and  cattte,  Cherokee 181, 

287,246,661 
Opposition  to  paying,  in  Five  Civilized 

TObes 188,189,244,245 

Paid  by  Yankton  Sioux 368 

Removal  of  persons  who  refuse  to  pay 

tribal 140;246.676 

Should  be  nnlfonn  In  Five  CivUiied 
Tribes 246 
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Teachers,  training  of  for  Indian  schools 466 

Teaching,  practice ^...     456 

Telephone: 

Fort  Apache  Agency 190 

lines  acrofls  Indian  reservations 81 

Seneca,  in  Indian  Territory 633 

Tenino: 

Ck>ndition 367,869 

Statistics 660,670 

Terry,  Frank,  report  of  Puyallap  Agency, 
Wash 896 

Thackrey,  Frank  A.,  report  of  Riverside 
School 835 

Timber  and  stone,  use  of,  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory  142,634,581 

Timber: 

JicarlUa  Reserve,  should  be  marketed . .     296 

Manufacturing,  La  Folnte  Agency 410 

Proceeds  sale  and   ezpenoitures,  La 

Pointe  Agency 411 

Proper  disposition  of  Chippewa 261 

Removing,  will  ruin  farming,  Mescalero 

Reserve 287 

Stolen  from  Indian  allotments 326 

(See  o/so  Logging.) 

Tobacco,  pupils  give  up  use 266 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont,  report  of  J.  L. 
CUflord 278 

Tongue  River  Reservation,  pay  for  improve- 
ments       629 

Tonkawa: 

Condition 843 

Statistics 648,668 

Town  lots: 

Of  excessive  alse  in  Indian  Territory. . .     161 
Sales,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.     240 

Town  sites  in  Indian  Territory: 

Commissionen  to  establish 166, 626, 701 

InstructionB  as  to  surveys 666,686 

New 162 

Survey  of  exterior  limits 168,628 

Surveys  authorised 627 

Trades,  teaching,  to  Indians 458 

{See  alao  Industrial  tnOnlng.)  463 

Transfers  of  pupils: 

Pupils  should  not  be  under  17  yean  old .     347 
Should  be  systematlsed 429 

Transportation  Indian  supplies,  new  meth- 
od adopted 3 

(5k  ata>  Freighting.) 

LUbillties  United  States  under 690 

New  compilation  needed 60 

Tree  planting 267 

Trespassing  stock 871 

Tribes,  Indian,  spelling  of  names 51,619 

Tripp,  Jno.  B.,  report  of  Rosebud  School, 
South  Dakota 381 

Trust  funds  and  trust  lands 587 

Truxton  Canyon.    {See  Walapei. ) 

Tuberculosis: 

Decreasing S79 

Indians  with,  should  not  be  allowed  in 

schools 441 

Prevalence 820,881,460 

Sanitarium  for  Indian  patients 441 

Tnlallp  Agency.  Wash.,  report  of  Edw.  Mills.     899 

Tulalip: 

Condition 899 

Statistics 664,674 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa,  condition. ...  308, 311 

Tuscarora: 

Condition 297,301 

Statistics 646,666 

U. 

Uchee.    (SwYuchi.) 

UUita  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  report  of 
H.P.  Myton 

Ukle.    (SteYuki.) 

Umatilla: 

Report  of  Agent  Chas.Wilkins 868 

Statistics 660,670 

Umpqua: 

Condition 882 

Statiitka 660,670 


Page. 
Union  Agency.  Ind.  T.,  report  of  J.  Blair 

Shoenfelt 226 

Ute: 

Condition 389 

Southern- 
Condition  218 

Proclamation  opening  reserve 548 

Schedule  lands  allotted 646 

StaUstlcs 640,662,660,672 


V. 

Vacations  of  schools: 

Discontinued 473 

Should  not  be  allowed 221 

VaccinaUon . .  216. 217, 233, 278, 327. 892, 410, 496, 496 

Vaccine,  part  worthless,  part  satisuctory ...  887 

Vermillion  Lake  Chippewa,  condition 407 

Voters,  Yankton  Sioux  are 


W. 

Wallaki: 

Condition 212 

Statistics 638,660 

Wainwrljht,Dr.  C.  C,  on  "The  health" of 
the  Indian" 468 

Walapai  and  Havasupai,  Ariz.,  report  of 
Henry  P.  Swing  as  industrial  teacher  in 
charge 201 

Walapai: 

Condition 201,420 

Executive  order  for  school  reserve 607 

Historv  of  school  site 619 

Statistics 638  666 

Walker,  M.  D.,  Jas.  R.,  report  as  physician 
of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  d.  Dak 378 

Wallawalla: 

Condition S63 

Statistics 660,670 

Walpole,  N.  8.,  report  of  Pueblo  and  Jica- 
rilla  Agency,  N.  Mex 292 

Wapato: 

Condition 352 

Statistics 660,670 

Warmsprings  Indians: 

Report  of  A.  O.  Wright 866 

Report  of  Jas.  E.  Kirk. 


Statistics 660,670 

Wasco: 

Condition 887,369 

Statistics 630,670 

Water  rights  restored  Pima  at  Lehi.  Ariz ...      196 

Water  supply: 

A  failure 405 

Good 282,361,478,478,494,496 

Inadequate 59, 

189, 194, 196, 269, 822, 847, 872,  sSl 
Papa^  at  San  Xavier  decreasing 200 

Wenatcbl: 

Allotments 66,174 

Removal  to  Colvllle  Reservation 176 

Statistics 654 

Western  Bhoshoni  Agency,  Nev.,  report  of 
Calvin  Asbury 288 

Westfall,  Dr.  George  R.,  on  aniesthesia 461 

Wheeler,  Dr.  Henry  R.,  on  tuberculosis 460 

White,  Byron  £.,  report  of  Fort  Berthold 
School 816 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  report  of  John 
H.  Sutherland 261 

Whitwell.  John,  report  of  Red  Moon  School .     880 

White  neighbors,  Indians  need 448 

White  villages  on  New  York  reservations. .     299 

Wichita: 

Condition jji 

Statistics 648,668 

Wichumni,  statistics 640, 660 

Wicks,  Walter  J.,  report  of    Menominee 
School,  Wisconsin 406 

Wllklns,  Chas.,  report  of  Umatilla  Agency, 
Oreg 863 

Williams,  Mike,  allotment  refused 66 

Winnebago: 

Allotments 56 

Condition 275.613 

Statistics 644,666,664 
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WUtonboiK  School,  Wisronidii as 

WiUleben.  KwAld  C,  report  of  Steadiiift 

K(x«k  IniiuntriAl  SohocU S22 

Wright,  Albert  O.,  report  of  W>nn.*4g iii|!» 

AKenoy.Oitfr SMfi 

WrlKht,L,  A.,  report  <A  Miask«hTok>  Aireacv, 

rAl I.      SQb 

Wyaiuloi: 

roiidlUon 23t 

8a1oo(  lands 224 

8t«ill»tloi 6tO,6fiO 


Y. 

Yakima: 

Krror  In  boundair  line  of  rMcrrc^ IJVLMD 

Nt«t>ti*tionsi  lor  oew^w  of  laadn. isi 

Ro)>ivn  t>f  AipmiJiay  UjiMii 40P 

Statiatlot. &&,<w4 


Yamhill 

OauditiflaL. 

Sxaxisbcfc 


cfl^ni^  ^ 


YanVvmai  Sxinz:: 

OciDditkB 

StaXMbcK. 

Y«axiaa,  £.  M^  nfiort  o# 

Idaho 

Ync^  faaSMfdcfi - 

Tvkl  taarwrini 


lii   A|r«s>: 


OcoditiciD. 


o 


Poehlo, 


of  title  tokuuis- 
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/  Pace. 

Wittenberg  School,  Wiaoonsin 513 

Witzleben,  Ewald  C,  report  of  Standing 

Rock  Industrial  School 322 

Wright,  Albert  O.,  report  of  WarmspringB 

Agency,  Oreg 366 

Wright,  L.  A. ,  report  of  Miasion-Tule  Agency, 

CS 208 

Wyandot: 

Condition 224 

Sale  of  lands 224 

Statiatice 640,660 


Y. 

Yakima: 

Error  in  boundary  line  of  reserve. . . .  180, 401 

Negotiations  for  cession  of  lands 181 

Report  of  Agent  Jay  Lynch 400 

Statistics 6M,674 


Yamhill:  Page. 

Condition 362 

Statistics 660,670 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Jno.  W. 
Harding 387 

Yanktonai  Sioux: 

Condition 272 

Statistics 644,664 

Yearian,  E.  M.,  report  of  Lemhi  Agency, 
Idaho 218 

Yuchi  statistics 660,670 

Yuki  statistics 388,660 

Yuma: 

Condition 480 

Statistics 688,660 


Z. 


ZufU  Pueblo,  confirmation  of  title  to  lands.     172 


o 


